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NOTICE. 


It  is  intended  that  the  title  of  this  Work  should  indicate  its 
character.  Such  an  alternative  title  as  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Milton "  might  suggest  more  familiarly,  perhaps,  the  prece- 
dents which  the  Author  has  had  in  view.  While  his  first  object 
has  been  to  narrate  the  Life  of  Milton  fully,  deliberately  and 
minutely,  with  as  much  of  addition. 1  fact  and  illustration  as 
might  be  supposed  to  result,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  from 
new  research  and  from  a  further  examination  of  the  old  materials, 
he  has  not  deemed  it  unfit,  in  the  instance  of  such  a  Life,  to 
allow  the  forms  of  Biography  to  overflow  into  those  of  History. 
In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  Milton's  Life  in  its 
connections  with  all  the  more  notable  phenomena  of  the  period 
of  British  history  in  which  it  was  cast  —  its  state-politics,  its 
ecclesiastical  variations,  its  literature  and  speculative  thought. 
Commencing  in  1608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  through  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  includes  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  years  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  and  then,  passing  the 
Restoration,  extends  itself  to  1G74,  or  through  fourteen  years 
of  the  new  state  of  things  under  Charles  11.  No  portion  of 
our  national  history  has  received  more  abundant  or  more  ad- 
mirable elucidation  than  these  sixty-six  years;  but,  perhaps,  in 
traversing  it  again  in  that  mood  and  with  that  special  bent  of 
inquiry  which  may  be  natural  where  the  Biography  of  Milton 
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is  the  primary  interest,  some  facts  may  be  seen  in  a  new  light, 
and,  at  all  events,  certain  orders  of  fects  lying  by  the  sides  of 
the  main  track  may  come  into  notice.  As  the  great  poet  of 
the  age,  Milton  may,  obviously  enough,  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  its  literary  efforts  and  capabilities;  and  the  gen- 
eral history  of  its  literature  may,  therefore,  be  narrated  in  con- 
nection with  his  life.  But  even  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
departments  Milton  was  not  one  standing  aloof.  He  was  not 
the  man  of  action  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  associated, 
and  the  actual  and  achieved  deeds  of  that  party,  whether  in  war 
or  in  council,  are  not  the  property  of  his  life;  but  he  was,  as 
nearly  as  any  private  man  in  his  time,  the  thinker  and  idealist 
of  the  party  —  now  the  expositor  and  champion  of  their  views, 
now  their  instructor  and  in  advance  of  them ;  and  hence,  without 
encroaching  too  much  on  common  ground,  there  are  incidents  and 
tendencies  of  the  great  Puritan  Revolution  which  illustrate  his 
Life  especially,  and  seek  illustration  from  it. 

As  if  to  oblige  Biography,  in  this  instance,  to  pass  into  His- 
tory, Milton's  Life  divides  itself  with  almost  mechanical  exact- 
ness, into  three  periods,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  con- 
temporary social  movement,  —  the  first  extending  from  1608  to 
1640,  which  was  the  period  of  his  education  and  of  his  minor 
poems;  the  second  extending  from  1640  to  1660,  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Restoration,  and  forming 
the  middle  period  of  his  polemical  activity  as  a  prose-writer; 
and  the  third  extending  from  1660  to  1674,  which  was  the  period 
of  his  later  muse  and  of  the  publication  of  "Paradise  Lost.** 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  devote  a  volume  to  each 
of  these  periods. 
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The  most  authentic  and  important  information  respecting  Milton  is  to  be 
derired  finom  bis  own  writings.  While  all  of  them,  in  every  part,  reveal  the 
man  and  represent  his  life,  and  while  there  are  few  of  them  from  which  facta  of 
the  external  kind  may  not  be  gathered,  there  are  portions  of  them  which  are 
expressly  and  even  minutely  autobiographical.  As  respects  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  present  volume,  these  portions  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
L  Among  his  prose  writings  in  English  and  in  Latin  at  a  later  period,  there 
are  several  in  which  he  gives  summaries,  or  at  least  connected  reminiscences, 
of  the  facts  of  his  preceding  life.  The  most  notable  passages  of  this  kind  occur 
perhaps  in  his  Reason  of  Church  Government  (1641),  his  Apology  for  Smeciym- 
nuus  (1642),  and  his  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anylkano  (1654).  These 
and  similar  passages  have  been  duly  attended  to,  and,  where  necessary,  are 
reproduced  textually.  II.  All  Milton's  minor  poetry,  whether  in  English  or  in 
Latin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  English  sonnets  and  one  or  two  trifles  in 
Latin,  etc., —  in  other  words,  almost  all  that  he  wrote  in  verse  during  his  whole 
life,  besides  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes, — ])clongs 
to  the  period  of  this  volume.  The  pieces  numjber,  in  all,  from  five-and-forty  to 
fifty,  longer  or  shorter;  and,  having  been  produced,  most  of  them,  on  special 
occasions,  and  sometimes  with  reference  to  passing  incidents  in  the  poefs  life, 
they  have  an  unusual  interest  for  the  biographer.  About  half  of  them,  being 
in  English,  are  generally  known — some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  the  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,  L' Allegro  and  H  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  being  among  the 
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best  known  poems  in  the  English  language.  With  these,  accordingly,  mj  dnty 
has  chiefly  been  to  mention  them  in  their  proper  chronological  order,  to  exam- 
ine them  afresh  with  a  view  to  extract  their  biographical  import,  and  to  set 
each  of  them  successiTely,  as  exactly  as  might  be,  in  its  topographical  and  his- 
torical connections.  As  regards  the  equally  numerous  Latin  poems  of  the 
series  (and  the  few  Italian  poems  may  be  included)  more  has  been  required  of 
me.  Though  fully  as  characteristic  as  the  English  poems,  and  though  perhaps 
richer  in  biographical  allusions,  they  have  been  much  less  read ;  and  it  has  been 
a  part  of  my  puipose  to  bring  them  forward  again  to  that  place  of  coordinate 
or  nearly  coordinate  importance  with  their  English  associates  from  which  the 
petty  accident  of  their  being  in  Latin  has  too  long  excluded  them.  To  this 
end,  I  have  either  given  an  account  of  each  of  them  by  way  of  description 
and  abstract,  or,  where  requisite,  have  ventured  on  a  literal  prose  translation. 
m.  To  the  period  of  this  volume  there  also  belong  nine  of  Milton's  Latin 
"  Familiar  Epistles  "  and  one  English  letter  of  his.  These  are  inserted  in  their 
proper  places,  the  Latin  Epistles  being  translated,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time. 
The  same  applies  to  certain  letters  to  Milton,  and  to  certain  encomiums  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  Ladn  and  Italian.  lY.  Less  known  than  any  portion  of 
Milton's  Latin  writings,  nay,  I  may  say,  utterly  unknown,  are  certain  Latin 
compositions,  also  in  our  present  period,  forming  a  little  series  by  themselves,  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  characteristics,  and  full  of  biographical  light.  I  allude 
to  his  so-called  Prolusiones  OratoricRy  or  Academic  Essays  and  Exercises,  writ- 
ten while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  These  are  seven  in  number ;  they 
occupy  a  considerable  space ;  they  are  on  different  subjects,  and  in  different 
moods  —  exactiy  the  kind  of  things  which,  if  dug  up  unexpectedly  in  manu- 
script, would  be  accounted  a  prize  by  the  biographer.  And  yet,  though  they 
have  been  in  print  mnce  1674, 1  really  have  found  no  evidence  that  as  many  as 
ten  persons  have  read  them  through  before  me.  They  would  probably  have 
never  been  read  by  me  either,  had  they  not  come  in  my  way  as  material ;  but, 
having  read  them,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  edit  them  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
rible,  by  describing  each  and  translating  all  the  more  interesting  parts. 

Except  where  there  is  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  edition  of  ^lilton  to 
which  I  make  my  references,  is  that  in  eight  volumes,  containing  both  the 
poetry  and  the  prose,  published  by  Pickering  in  1851.     A  new  edition,  based 
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on  this,  18  in  preparation  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  J.  £.  B.  Mayor, 
M.  A.,  and  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  as  handsome  and  more  correct 

The  first  published  memoir  of  Milton  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  account 
was  that  included  in  Anthony  Wood's  great  work,  the  Athenas  ei  Fasti  Oxoni' 
enses  (first  edition,  1691-2).  The  circumstance  that  Milton  had  been  incor- 
porated as  M.  A.  at  Oxford  brought  him  within  Wood's  scheme ;  and  the  me- 
moir occurs  in  the  Fasti  under  the  year  of  the  incorporation,  1635  (Fasti  I. 
480—486,  in  Bliss's  edition).  In  addition  to  Wood's  noble  constitutional  accu- 
racy, we  have,  in  authentication  of  what  is  set  down  in  this  memoir,  the  fact 
that  Wood  was  Milton's  contemporary,  being  in  his  forty-second  year  when 
Milton  died,  and  in  circumstances,  therefore,  to  ascertain  much  about  him. 
Moreover,  though  Wood  may  have  derived  his  information  from  various  per- 
sons, we  know  that  his  chief  informant  was  the  antiquarian  and  gossip,  John 
Aubrey  (1626 — 1697),  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Mlton,  and 
who  took  unusual  pains  to  obtain  particulars  respecting  him  from  his  widow, 
his  brother  Christopher  Milton,  and  others.  Ever  since  1667,  when  Wood, 
being  near  the  end  of  his  first  great  work,  the  "  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Oxford,"  was  looking  forward  to  the  "  AthensD  and  Fasti "  as  its  sequel, 
Aubrey,  then  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  much  out  in  the  world  of 
London,  had  been  one  of  his  correspondents,  catering  for  information  for  him. 
Accordingly,  in  a  letter  from  Aubrey  to  AVood,  of  date  January  12,  1674-5, 
which  I  have  seen  among  the  Aubrey  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean,  the  then  recent 
burial  of  Milton  is  mentioned,  among  other  news,  thus :  —  "  Mr.  J.  Milton  is 
buried  at  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  which  [t.  e.  the  grave]  I  will  also  see."  In 
subsequent  letters,  Aubrey  promises  to  send  AVood  an  account  of  the  grave, 
and  to  procure  him  other  particulars  about  Milton  ;  and  in  one  he  records  this 
interesting  fact :  "  Mr.  Marvell  has  promised  me  to  write  minutes  for  you  of 
Mr.  Jo.  Milton,  who  lies  buried  in  St  Giles  Cripplegate  Church."  This 
letter  is  of  date  May  18, 1675  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  letter  Aubrey  has  to  record 
Marvel's  own  burial  —  "Andrew  Marvel  sepult  in  St  Giles's  Church  in  the 
Fields,  18th  Aug.,  1678" — the  interesting  promise  still  apparently  unfulfilled. 
Aubrey  himself,  now  a  poor  man,  but  industrious  in  gossip  as  ever,  undertakes 
what  Marvel  had  promised;  and,  accordingly,  among  the  mass  of  papers 
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entitled  Minutes  of  Lives,  which  he  sent  to  Wood  in  1680,  and  which  Wood 
used  in  his  ^*  AthensB  and  Fasti/'  a  space  was  assigned  to  Milton  larger  than  to 
almost  any  other  of  the  numerous  celebrities  whom  Aubrey  had  included  in 
his  researches.  Aubrey  was  a  credulous  person, "  roving  and  magotie-headed," 
as  Wood  had  occasion  to  describe  him,  and  sometimes  stuffing  his  letters  with 
"folliries  and  misinformations;  but  he  was  "a  very  honest  man,"  says  Toland, 
and  "most  accurate^  in  what  came  within  his  own  notice ;  and,  if  there  is  one 
of  all  his  graphic  memoirs  and  sketches  which  is  more  painstaking  and  minutely 
curious  than  the  rest,  it  is  his  Memoir  of  Milton.  After  it  had  been  partly 
used  by  Wood,  however,  it  lay,  with  the  other  bundles  of  "  Minutes,"  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean,  sometimes  heard  of  and  cited,  but  seldom  seen, 
till  the  year  1813,  when  all  the  "Minutes"  together,  sifted  hastily  and  not 
completely  or  exactly  from  the  very  confused  papers  which  contained  them, 
were  published  in  the  volumes  known  as  the  "  Bodleian  Letters."  The  greater 
and  by  far  the  richest  part  of  these  volumes  consbting  of  Aubrey's  Lives,  the 
volumes  themselves  sometimes  go  by  that  name ;  and,  since  they  were  pub- 
lished, they  have  been  a  fresh  source  of  information  respecting  Milton,  nearer 
to  the  fountain-head  than  Wood's  memoir.  An  edidon  of  Aubrey's  sketch  of 
Milton  by  itself,  more  correctly  taken  from  the  original  MS.,  was  appended  by 
Godwin  to  his  "Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,"  published  in  1816;  to 
which  also  was  appended  a  reprint  of  the  third  original  Memoir  of  l^iilton  in 
order  of  time, — that  by  Milton's  nephew  and  pupil,  Edward  Philips.  This 
memoir  was  originally  prefixed  by  Philips  to  his  English  edition  of  Milton's 
"Letters  of  State,"  published,  in  a  small  volume,  in  1694.  The  date  of  the 
publication,  and  the  relationship  of  the  author  to  iMilton,  give  P?iilips*s  Memoir 
a  peculiar  value ;  and  it  contsdns  facts  not  related  by  Aubrey  or  Wood. 

These  three  memoirs  by  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  Philips  —  all  of  them  in  brief 
compass,  and  therefore  cited  by  me,  when  there  is  occasion,  simply  by  the 
names  of  their  authors — are  the  earliest  published  sources  of  information 
respecting  Milton,  apart  from  his  own  writings.  Toland's  Life  of  Milton,  orig- 
inally prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1698  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  printed  separately,  with  additions,  in  1699 
and  in  1761,  might  have  added  more  to  our  knowledge,  had  not  the  author's 
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peculiar  ideas  of  biography  prevented  him  from  using  the  opportunities  which 
he  had.    Ue  did,  however,  add  something. 

Among  the  subsequent  biographies  of  Milton,  and  contributions  to  his  biog- 
raphy, it  is  enough  to  note  those  which  either  added  to  the  stock  of  facts,  or 
tended,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  to  increase  or  vary  the  impression.  The 
*^ Explanatory  Notes  on  Paradise  Lost"  by  the  two  Kichardsons,  including 
affectionate  details  respecting  the  poet's  habits,  appeared  in  1734.  Birch's 
Memoir  was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  AVorks  in  1738,  and  again 
to  his  second  edition  of  the  same  in  1 753.  Peck's  silly  medley  of  odds  and 
ends,  entitled  "  New  Memories  of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John 
Milton,"  appeared  in  1 740.  Johnson's  memorable  Life  of  the  Poet  was  writ- 
ten in  1779.  In  1785,  Thomas  Warton  published  his  first  edition  of  Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  illustrated  with  notes  biographical  and  critical ;  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  same  appeared  in  1791.  Incorporating  Warton 's  Notes  and 
those  of  other  critics  and  conunentators,  Todd  produced,  in  1801,  his  standard 
variorum  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  in  six  volumes,  enlarged  into 
seven  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1809,  and  again  contracted  into  six  in  the 
last  edition  of  1826.  Prefixed  to  the  first  of  these  editions  was  Todd's  account 
of  the  Poet's  Life  —  modified  by  new  information  in  the  subsequent  editions. 
Almost  contemporaneously  with  Todd's  second  edition  of  the  Poetical  AVorks 
appeared  a  new  edition  of  the  Prose  AVorks  by  Charles  Symmons,  D.  D.  (1806), 
also  with  a  Memoir.  Todd's  Life,  in  the  edition  of  182G,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  last  formal  Biography  of  the  Poet  till  the  publication  of  Pickering's 
edition  of  the  complete  works  in  1851,  with  the  preliminary'  Life  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford.  In  the  same  year  appeared  ^Ir.  C.  R.  Ed  mood's  Biography,  es- 
pecially designed  to  bring  out  Milton's  ecclesiastical  principles.  There  has  since 
been  added  to  the  list  ^Ir.  Keightley's  succinct  and  clear  account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  Poet  (1856),  accompanying  his  disquisitions  on  IMilton's 
opinions  and  the  several  portions  of  the  poetry-.  Among  the  fruits  of  recent 
^liltonic  inquiries  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hunter's  valuable  pamphlet 
endtled  2rUton:  A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  (1850),  the  valuable  Mil  Ion  Papers 
edited  for  the  Chetham  Society  by  ^Ir.  John  Fitchett  Marsh  (1851),  and 
various  contributions  to  Notes  and  Queries, 

When  Southey,  many  years  ago,  spoke  of  a  Life  of  J^Iilton  as  "  yet  a  desid- 
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eratum  in  our  literature,"  he  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that 
almost  every  Life  till  then  published  had  been  written  as  an  introductory 
memoir  to  some  edition  or  other  of  the  Poef  s  works,  and  on  a  scale  corre- 
sponding to  that  purpose.  Useftd  as  such  smnmaries  of  facts  are,  they  do 
not  answer  to  the  notion  that  might  be  formed  of  a  Biography  of  Milton  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  work.  It  is  surely  not  consistent  with  proper  ideas 
of  Biography,  for  example,  that  such  a  man  as  Milton  should  be  whirled 
on  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  the  more 
especially  when,  in  that  period  of  his  life,  he  had  already  done  much  that 
we  now  associate  with  his  name,  and  had  shown  himself  potentially  all  that 
ho  was  ever  to  be. 

In  preparing  the  present  volume,  I  have,  of  course,  availed  myself  of  such 
information  as  I  could  find  gathered  by  my  predecessors ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  pass  over  this  period  of  the  Life,  the  amount 
of  such  information,  in  addition  to  that  yielded  by  the  original  authorities,  has 
not  been  great  I  except  the  Notes  of  Warton  and  Todd  in  the  Variorum 
Edition,  which  contain  so  many  particles  of  biographical  material  that  the 
substantial  Biography  of  the  Poet  in  that  edition  may  be  said,  for  this  period 
at  least,  to  exist  in  a  scattered  state  through  the  Notes,  rather  than  in  an  or- 
ganized state  in  Todd's  preliminary  Life.  I  except,  also,  the  results  of  some 
of  the  recent  biographical  researches  alluded  to.  Mr.  Marslf  s  Papers  refer 
rather  to  the  later  parts  of  the  Life,  but  have  not  been  without  their  use  even 
in  the  present  part ;  and  Mr.  Hunter's  Gleanings  refer  chiefly  to  this  part,  and 
clear  up  several  points  in  it  Some  of  Mr.  Mitford's  references  and  illustra- 
tions have  also  been  of  service ;  and  I  have  studied  the  Pedigree  of  the  Poet 
furnished  to  Mr.  Mitford  by  Sir  Charles  Young,  Garter  King. 

My  own  researches,  whether  for  actual  facts  in  the  life,  or  for  collateral 
illustrations,  have  been  very  various.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Kev.  J.  Dix, 
M.  A.,  rector  of  Allhallows,  Bread-street,  I  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  Regis- 
ters of  that  parish.  My  inquiries  into  tlie  pedigree  led  me  to  the  Bishop's 
Begistr}',  in  Oxford ;  where  also  I  found  some  advantage  in  looking  at  the 
original  MS.  of  Aubrey's  Life  in  the  Ashmolean,  and  at  some  of  Wood's  ^ISS., 
produced  to  mo  in  the  readiest  manner.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cartmell,  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  I  saw  the  admission  book  of 
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that  College ;  and  I  have  been  materially  assisted  bj  extracts  from  the  register 
and  hj  answers  to  my  queries  respecting  them,  furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Wolstenholme,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  the*  College.  To  the  Registrar  of  the 
University,  the  Rev.  J.  Romilly,  M.  A.,  I  also  owe  my  thanks  for  permission  to 
inspect  the  University  books  and  to  make  extracts,  as  well  as  for  his  explana- 
tions. Towards  the  illustration  of  the  same  Cambridge  period  of  the  poet's 
life,  I  have  derived  much  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  one 
MS.  in  particular.  An  examination  of  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, open  to  me  by  the  kindne^  of  the  authorities,  furnished  me  with  many 
dates,  and  altogether,  with  clearer  ideas  of  Milton's  relations  to  the  literature 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  To  my  great  surprise  I  found  that,  though  Milton 
was  known  to  have  lived  with  his  father  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire  for 
nearly  six  years  of  his  life  after  leaving  Cambridge  —  and  these  years  unu- 
sually rich  in  hterary  residts  —  no  one  had  thought  of  examining  the  Registers 
of  Horton  parish  for  traces  of  the  family.  On  application  to  the  Rev.  R.  G. 
Foot,  B.  A.,  rector  of  Horton,  I  had  every  facihty  afforded  me ;  and  I  have 
derived  from  the  Registers  several  new  facts,  besides  much  general  and  lo- 
cal illustration.  The  Milton  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, have  been  examined  by  me  with  some  care  —  not  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  various  readings  furnished  by  these  first  drafls  of  some  of  the  poems 
(a  duty  already  carefully  performed  by  Todd) ;  but  for  the  purpose,  if  possi- 
ble, of  determining,  by  the  hand^vriting,  dates  and  other  biographical  particu- 
lars. Some  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  will  have  their  natural  place  in  the  suc- 
ceeding volume  ;  but  the  examination  has  assisted  me  somewhat  in  the  present. 
I  have  made  pretty  extensive  researches  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  at  points 
where  Milton  or  his  connections  might  perchance  leave  their  marks  in  con- 
temporary public  documents ;  and  in  ^several  cases  elucidations  of  the  Biog- 
raphy have  thus  arisen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  this  enumeration  of 
manuscript  sources  any  account  of  my  miscellaneous  obligations  at  every  point 
to  printed  books.  These  obligations,  as  well  as  some  of  a  private  nature,  are 
acknowledged  in  the  notes.  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that,  for  access  to  almost 
all  the  rare  books  consulted,  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  British  Museum. 

Although  I  have  sought  to  indicate  the  fact  in  the  tide  of  the  work,  and  also 
in  the  general  announcement,  it  is  right  that  I  should  here  distinctly  repeat 
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that  I  intend  it  to  be  not  merely  a  Biography  of  Milton,  bat  also,  in  some 
sort,  a  continnous  History  of  his  Time.  Such  having  been  my  plan  from  the 
first,  there  are  large  portions  of  the  present  volmne  which,  though  related  to 
the  Biography,  and  in  my  idea  not  unnecessarily  so,  considering  what  a  man 
of  his  time  Milton  was,  may  yet,  if  the  reader  chooses,  stand  apart  as  so  much 
attempt  at  Separate  contemporary  History.  The  suggestions  of  Milton's  life, 
have,  indeed,  determined  the  tracks  of  these  historical  researches  and  exposi- 
tions— sometimes  through  the  Literature  of  the  period,  sometimes  through  its 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Politics ;  but  the  extent  to  which  I  have  pursued  them 
and  the  space  which  I  have  assigned  to  them,  have  been  determined  by  my 
desire  to  present,  by  their  combination,  something  like  a  connected  historical 
view  of  British  society  in  general  prior  to  the  great  Revolution.  In  this  por- 
tion  of  British  History — much  less  studied,  I  think,  than  the  Revolution  itself, 
though  actually  containing  its  elements  —  I  have  based  my  narrative  on  the 
best  materials,  printed  or  documentary,  that  I  could  find.  The  Registers  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  have  been  among  the  MS.  authorities  of  greatest 
service  to  me  in  the  department  of  the  Literature ;  and,  in  all  departments 
alike,  the  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  have 
fiimished  me  here  with  verifications,  there  with  more  exact  impressions,  and 
sometimes  with  facts  and  extracts. 

The  Portrait  of  Milton  as  a  boy  is  fix)m  a  photograph  taken,  by  permission, 
fix)m  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Edgar,  Disney  Esq.,  of  the  Hyde,  In- 
gatestone,  Essex ;  of  which,  and  of  the  other  portrait,  engraved  after  Yertue, 
accounts  are  given  at  p.  48,  and  pp.  238,  284  of  this  volume.  The  fac-similes 
from  the  Milton  MSS.  at  Cambridge  are  by  the  permission  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity. 


UXITBRSITT  COLLEQE,  LONDON, 

December,  1868. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 


CHAPTER   I.  .  ♦• 

ANCESTRY    AND    KINDRED. 

John  Milton  was  bom.  in  his  iatEer's  house,  in  Bread-street,  in 
the  City  of  London,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  morning.^  The  year  of  his  birth  was  tie  sixth  of  the 
reign  of  the  Scottish  king,  James  I,  in  England. 

Iklilton's  father,  who  was  also  named  John,  was  by  profession  a 
**  scrivener."  He  was  settled,  in  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  in 
Bread-street,  at  least  as  early  as  1603.  In  a  manuscript  volume  in 
the  British  Museum,'  containing  miscellaneous  notes  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  one  John  Sanderson,  a  Turkey  merchant  of  that  day,  there  ^ 
is  a  copy  of  a  bond,  dated  the  4th  of  March,  1602-8,  whereby  two 
persons,  styled  "  Thomas  Ileighcham  of  Bethnal-grcen  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  Esquire,  and  Richard  Sparrow,  citizen  and  goldsmith 
of  London,"  engage  to  pay  to  Sanderson  a  sum  of  money  on  the 
5th  of  May  following,  the  payment  to  be  made  "  at  the  new  shop 
of  John  Milton,  scrivener,  in  Bread-street,  London."  The  name 
**  Jo.  Milton,  Scriv*** "  is  appended  as  that  of  the  witness  in  whose 


1  Aubrey  and  Wood.  In  Aubrey's  MS.  the 
circunutance  ia  entered  in  a  manner  wliich 
vouches  for  its  authenticity.  'Aubrey  had 
first  left  the  date  blank  thus :  —  "  He  was  born 

A«  D^ the  day  of— about o'clock 

in  the ; "  adding  a  little  farther  on  in  tl^e 

HS.  these  words :  **  Q.  Mr.  Ch'  Milton  to  see 
the  date  of  his  bro.  birth."  Then,  farther  on 
ttUl,  at  the  top  of  a  new  sheet  of  smaller  size 
than  the  rest,  there  are  written  In  a  clear 
hand,  tehieh  is  certainly  not  Aubrey^s^  these 
words:  "John  Milton  was  bom  the  9th  of 
Deoember,  lG08,«fie  Venerisy  half  an  hour  after 
■ix  in  the  morning."  It  is  to  be  concluded 
that  Aubrey  had,  in  the  interval,  seen  Chris- 
topher Milton,  and  procured  from  him  the 

1 


date  he  wanted.  Possibly,  indeed,  Christo- 
pher wrote  down  the  words  himself.  They 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  taken  fVom  the  fam- 
ily Bible.  Wood  in  his  Fafti  makes  the  time 
of  Milton's  birth  "between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  -'  but  in  a  31$.  of  his 
which  I  have  seen,  containing  brief  notes  for 
biographies  of  eminent  pennons  [Ashm.  80IO), 
he  adheres  to  the  more  exact  8tutemcnt  "  half 
an  hour  after  six."  The  note  about  Milton  in 
this  SIS.  contains  nothing  but  the  dates  and 
places  of  his  birth  and  death. 

2  Lansdowne  MS.  241,  f.  58;  first  dted,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  liis  Milton  GU<ui- 
ingSf  p.  10. 
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presence  the  bond  was  sealed  and  delivered.  In  the  same  volome 
there  is  a  copy  of  another  document  of  nearly  the  same  date,  record- 
ing another  transaction  between  Sanderson  and  one  of  the  persons 
above  named.  It  is  a  bill  of  sale,  dated  April  2,  1603,  whereby,  for 
the  sum  of  £50,  received  from  Sanderson,  Richard  Sparrow  makes 
over  to  him  |i  certain  ornament  of  gold  "  set  with  a  great  ruby," 
retaining  the  right  to  redeem  it  by  paying  to  Sanderson  £52  10«.  on 
the  3d  of  October  following,  i.  e.  the  principal  with  five  per  cent,  of 
interest  for  the  six  mouths'  loan.  In  this  case  the  payment  is  to  be 
made  at  Sparrow's  own  shop  in  Cheapside ;  but  the  witness  who 
attests  the  transaction  is  "Peter  Jones,  servant  to  John  Milton, 
scrivener."  ^     Servant  here  means  clerk  or  apprentice. 

The  words  "  new  shop"  in  the  first  of  the  above  documents  imply 
that  the  scrivener  had  then  but  recently  removed  to  the  particular 
house  in  Bread-street,  where,  some  years  afterwards,  his  son  was 
bom.  The  removal  took  place  at  an  interesting  time.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  scrivener  attested  the  firet  document,  Elizabeth 
was  within  t^v^enty  days  of  her  death ;  on  the  day  on  which  his 
servant  Peter  Jones  attested  the  second,  the  body  of  Elizabeth 
was  lying  in  state,  and  James,  already  proclaimed  in  her  stead, 
was  preparing  to  leave  Edinburgh  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
kingdom.  The  entry  into  the  "  new  shop"  in  Bread-street  would  be 
associated  in  the  scrivener's  memory  with  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  the  coming  in  of  her  successor. 

In  those  days,  houses  in  cities  were  not  numbered  as  now ;  and 
pereons  in  business,  to  whom  it  was  of  consequence  to  have  a  distinct 
address,  effected  the  purpose  by  exhibiting  over  their  doors  some 
sign  or  emblem.  This  fashion,  now  left  chiefly  to  publicans,  was 
once  common  to  all  trades  and  professions.  Booksellers  and  prin- 
ters, as  well  as  grocers  and  mercers,  carried  on  their  business  at  the 
Cross-keys,  the  Dial,  the  Three  Pigeons,  the  Ship  and  Black  Swan, 
and  the  like,  in  such  and  such  streets;  and  every  street  in  the 
populous  part- of  such  a  city  as  London,  presented  a  succession  of 
these  signs,  fixed  or  swung  over  the  doors.  The  scrivener  Milton 
had  a  sign  as  well  as  his  neighbors.  It  was  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings;  and  hence  his  house  was  known  as  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Bread-street." 

Most  probably,  the  device  of  the  Spread  Eagle  was  adopted  by 
the  scrivener  himself  with  reference  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  his 
family.  Wood  expressly  tells  us  that  "  the  arms  that  John  Milton 
[the  poet]  did  use  and  seal  his  letters  with  were.  Argent,  a  spread 

1  This  document,  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Hnnter's  notice,  is  at  £  863  of  the  MS. 
S  Aubrey  and  Wood. 
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eagle  with  two  heads  gules,  legg'd  and  beak'd  sable ; "  and  there 
is  still  to  be  seen  one  important  document  on  which  an  impression 
of  the  seal,  exactly  as  it  is  here  described,  accompanies  the  poet's 
written  signature  —  to  wit,  the  original  agreement  with  the  book- 
seller, Symons,  for  the  publication  of  **  Paradise  Lost."^  There  is 
also  extant  a  small  silver  s^al,  which  once  belonged  to  the  poet, 
exhibiting  the  same  double-headed  spread  eagle  of  the  shield,  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  surmounting  crest — a  lion's  claw,  above 
a  helmet,  etc.,  grasping  an  eagle's  head  and  neck.*  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt  that  these  arms  came  to  the  poet  from  his  father  as 
the  recognized  arms  of  the  family.  The  association  of  the  heraldic 
double-headed  spread  eagle  and  of  the  accompanying  crest  with 
the  name  Milton  is  traced  back  through  our  heraldic  authorities  as 
fer  as  Sir  William  Segar,  who  was  Garter  King-at-Arms  from  1603 
to  1633,  after  having  passed  through  the  pre\'ious  offices  of  Portcullis 
Somerset  Herald,  and  Norroy  King,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    In  a 


1  This  docnment,  which  belonged  to  Rogers 
the  poet,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
is  a  fiic-fiimile  of  it  in  vol.  I.  of  Mr.  Mitford's 
edition  of  Milton's  Works  (Pickering,  1851). 

S  This  interesting  relic  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
poeaession  of  Edgar  Disney,  Esq.,  of  the  Hyde, 
Ingate«tone,  Essex,  son  of  the  late  John  Dis- 
ney, Esq.  F.  S.  A.,  by  whom  it  was  shown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in 
3Iarch,  lSi9.  (Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  199,  200.)  It  was  one  of  the  articles  in  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  paintings,  etc.,  which 
came  to  the  late  Mr.  Disney  with  the  estate 
of  the  Hyde  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
Rev  Dr.  Disney,  in  1816.  Dr.  Di«ncy  inher- 
ited the  collection  in  1804,  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  of  the  Hyde;  who  in- 
herited it  in  1774  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis, 
whose  name  he  took.  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis, 
well  known  as  a  lover  of  art  and  an  enthu- 
siast in  all  that  appertained  to  Milton,  bought 
the  seal  in  1761  for  three  guineas,  from  Mr. 
John  Payne,  bookseller,  who  informed  him 
that  it  had  come  into  his  possession  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Foster,  of  Holloway,  who 
had  married  Elizabeth  Clarke,  the  poet's 
grand-daughter  by  his  youngest  daughter 
Deborah  and  her  husband  Abraham  Clarke 
of  aSpitalfields.  Deborah  had  married  Clarke 
before  1675,  and  she  died  Aug.  24, 1727.  Con- 
nected with  those  dates,  Mr.  J.  F.  Marsh,  of 
Warrington,  the  editor  of  the  Milton  Papers 
for  the  Chetham  Society,  has  called  attention 
to  a  circumstance  not  yet  explained  in  the 
history  of  Mr.  Disney's  seal.  The  pedigree 
of  the  seal  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  far  back 
as  1761,  when  Mr.  Hollis  bought  it ;  but  Mr. 
Karsh  suspects  some  incorrectness  in  the  prior 


acooont  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Payne.  His  reason 
for  doing  so  is  that  a  seal,  which  he  concludes 
to  be  the  same,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mil- 
ton's  widow  at  the  time  of  her  death  at  Nant- 
wich,  Cheshire,  in  1727.  In  the  minnte  inven- 
tory and  valuation  of  the  eflbcts  of  the  widow 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  filed  in  the  Episco- 
pal Registry  of  Chester,  recently  discovered 
there  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Nantwich,  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Marsh  in  February  1855,  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  entries:  "2  tea-spoons 
and  one  silver  spoon,  with  a  seal  and  stopper 
and  bitts  of  silver,  125.  Qd.'*  Now.  as  this  in- 
ventory  was  taken  on  the  26th  of  August 
1727,  or  two  days  after  the  death  of  Deborah 
Clarke,  Mr.  Marsh  does  not  see  how  the  seal 
could  thereafter  have  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Fosters,  who  were  so  far  away 
from  Nantwich,  and  between  whom  and  the 
widow  there  had  been  no  correspondence. 
His  conclusion  is  that  "without  detracting 
at  all  from  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Disney's 
relic,  which  speaks  for  itself,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  its  early  history  may  have  been 
misrepresented,  by  Mr.  Paine  or  a  previous 
owner "  —  t.  e.  that  Mr.  Payne  or  a  previous 
owner  got  it  not  from  the  Fosters,  but  from 
those  who  obtained  it  at  the  sale  of  the  wid- 
ow's effects.  "This,"  he  says,  "  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  the  supposition  of  there  having 
been  a  second  silver  seal  in  Mrs.  Milton's  pos- 
session." I  fkncy,  however,  that  Mr.  Marsh 
will  now  accept  the  circumstance  referred  to 
in  the  text  as  a  reason  for  changing  this  opin- 
ion. The  seal  with  which  Milton  signed  the 
agreement  for  his  Paradise  Lost  cannot  have 
been  Mr.  Disney^s  seal,  for  it  has  the  shield 
only  and  not  the  crest.    May  there  not,  then. 
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manuscript  yolome  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the  grants 
and  confirmations  of  arms  made  by  Segar,  there  is  this  entry:  — 

"  Mylton : 

'* Argent,  a  double-headed  eagle,  displayed  gules,  beaked  and  membered  aznre. 
To  .  .  .  Mylton,  alias  Mutton  of  Com.  €)xon.  of  ye  abovesaid  arms  and 
crest :  viz.  out  of  a  wreath,  a  lion's  gamb  couped  and  erect  azure,  grasping  an 
eagle's  head,  erased  gules."  ^ 

The  entry,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  dated ;  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  grant  or  confirmation  was  made  is  left  blank ;  nor  is  it 
stated  whether  it  was  a  grant  or  only  a  confinnation.  As  we  read 
the  entry,  however,  it  purports  that  some  one  fi*om  Oxfordshire, 
claiming  the  arms  of  Milton  in  that  county,  applied  to  the  College 
of  Arms  to  have  his  title  recognized.  The  all  but  perfect  identity 
both  of  the  arms  and  the  crest  with  those  above  described  as 
used  by  the  poet  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  the  applicant  was 
the  poet's  father.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  Segar  him- 
self had  begun  life  as  a  scrivener,  and  also  that  the  arms  of  the  scriv- 
enera  as  a  corporation  contained  the  spread  eagle.  "Azure,  an 
eagle  mth  wings  expanded,  holding  in  his  mouth  a  penner  and 
inkhom  and  standing  on  a  book,  all  or,"  is  the  heraldic  descrip-. 
tion.*  The  elder  Milton,  therefore,  might  have  helj^ed  himself  to 
the  spread  eagle  as  a  sign  for  his  shop,  even  had  it  not  figured  in 
his  own  arms.  The  eagle  in  that  case  would  not  have  been  double- 
headed,  and  would  have  been  all  the  easier  to  paint  or  carve. 

The  heraldic  identification  of  the  name  Milton  with  the  seem- 
ingly distinct  name  of  Mitton  is  somewhat  curious.  "  Mylton,  alias 
.Mytton  of  Com.  Oxon."  is  the  designation  in  Segar's  entry ;  there 
are  at  this  day  families  of  Mittons  in  Shropshire  and  in  Stafibrd- 
shire  using  the  double-headed  spread  eagle  in  their  arms,  with 
heraldic  variations;  and  there  were  Mittons  in  London  in  1633 
using  the  same  arms.  Neither  the  poet  nor  his  father,  however, 
ever  wrote  or  pronounced  their  name  as  Mitton.  They  rather 
tended  the  other  way ;  for,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  elder, 
at  least,  is  addressed  as  Melton.  Nor,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go, 
do  we  find  the  names  of  Milton  and  Mitton  interchangeable.  Mil- 
ton, as  we  now  write  it,  was  a  distinct  English  surname  early  in 

hare  been  two  seals  — the  crestlest  one  with  i  Aspidara  Segariana:  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mas. 
wbieh  the  poet  sealed  that  agreement,  and  12,225,  f.  1G2.     The  reference  to  this  MS.  I 
whieh  came  to  the  widow,  and  has  since  been  owe  to  Mr.  Hunter:  Miiton  UUanings^  p.  8. 
lott;  and  a  crested  one,  which  went  to  De- 
borah, the  poet's  daughter,  and  so  to  the  Fos-  8  Sejmour^s  Sorvey  of  London  ( 1735),  Book 
tn  and  Mr.  HoUis?  IV.  p.  88G. 
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the  fourteenth  centuiy.  A  William  de  Milton  was  one  of  a  list 
of  persons  to  whom,  in  1338,  letters  of  protection  were  granted 
prior  to  their  going  ahroad  in  the  retinue  of  Queen  PhUippa,  the 
wife  of  Edward  HI  ;*  and  other  Miltons  of  somewhat  later  date  are 
to  he  heard  of  in  different  parts  of  England,  quite  indei>endent  of 
the  contemporary  Mittons.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  3Iiltoti 
Mitton,  and  Middleton,  may  originally  have  been  analogous  topo- 
graphical surnames,  signifying  that  the  bearers  of  them  had  come 
from  the  "  mill-town,"  *'  mid-town,"  or  **  middle-town,"  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  is  corroborative  of  this  view,  as  regards  the  name  ^lil- 
ton,  that,  as  there  are  about  twenty  places  of  this  name  in  different 
parts  of  England  —  two  Miltons  in  Kent,  two  in  Hants,  one  in 
Cambridgeshire,  one  in  Northamptonshire,  one  in  Cheshire,  one  in 
Somersetshire,  one  in  Berkshire,  two  in  Oxfordshire,  etc. —  so  fam- 
ilies bearing  the  same  name,  and  yet  not  tracing  any  connection 
with  each  other,  apf>ear  to  have  been  living  simultaneously  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  different  English  counties. 
There  were  Miltons  in  London;  there  were  Miltons  in  Cheshire; 
there  were  Miltons  in  Somersetshire ;  and  there  were  ^liltons  in  Ox- 
fordshire, extending  themselves  into  the  adjacent  counties  of  Berks 
and  Bucks. 

It  was  from  these  last  —  the  Oxfordshire  3Iiltons  —  that  the  poet 
derived  his  pedigree.  Indeed,  beyond  this  fact,  recognized  in  Se- 
gar's  heraldic  notice,  little  is  to  be  known  of  the  poet's  genealogy. 
All  that  he  has  himself  said  on  the  subject  is  that  he  came  of 
an  honest  or  honorable  stock  (^g*:'Ufre  honest  o^)\^  and  what  of  more 
detailed  information  we  have  is  from  Aul>rey,  Wood,  and  Philips. 
We  quote  the  three  accounts :  — 

Anhr^lfi  Account.  "Mr.  John  Milton  was  of  an  Oxfordshire  family:  his 
grandfather  (a  Rom.  Caih.)  of  Hohon  in  Oxfonbliin*.  near  Shotover.  Ilis 
father  was  brought  up  in  ye  Univ'  of  Oxon  at  Christ  Church :  and  his  gr-fathei^ 
disnherited  him  because  he  kept  not  to  the  Catholifjtie  FU-ligion  [q.  he  found  a 
Bible  in  English  in  his  chamlier] :  so  thereupon  he  came  to  London  and  be- 
came a  scrivener  [T>rought  up  by  a  friend  of  his :  was  not  an  apprenticej 
and  got  a  plentlfiil  estate  by  it.** 

In  addition  to  thi«,  whii.-h  wcurs  at  the  beginning  of  Aubrey's  MS., there  is 
appended,  on  the  back  of  the  last  sh<:*et,  a  formal  ffe<iigree  of  the  poet  drawn 
up  by  Aubrey  so  as  to  make  the  whole  subftance  of  his  information  on  that 
head  finally  plain  to  the  eye.  For  reasons  whirh  will  appear,  we  give  the 
first  part  of  this  pedigree  in  fae--fimile  from  tL«i  M.S.,  erasures  and  corrections 
included. 

The  erasures  and  corrections  are  to  be  note'l     According  to  Aubrey's  fizst 

1  Bjner^  FcBdera,  IL  2,  p.  S.       t  De/nuic  Stamda:  Wot^^Yl.  7^ 


\. 
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impreflfflon,  Milton's  grandfather  (named  John,  as  his  informant  believed,)  had 
married  a  Jeffrey,  and  had  by  her  two  sons  —  the  elder  being  John,  the  poefs 
&ther;  and  the  younger  another  Milton,  whose  Christian  name  was  unknown, 
and  who  had  most  probably  remained  about  Shotovcr.  But  before  Aubrey  had 
parted  with  the  MS.  certain  changes  were  made  both  by  addition  and  erasure. 
(1)  In  the  first  generation  there  is  inserted  the  note  conveying  the  additional 
information  relating  to  the  locality  and  the  occupation  of  the  old  Milton,  the 
poefs  grandfather;  and  there  is  also  inserted  the  additional  information 
relating  to  the  Jeffrey  he  had  married,  conveyed  by  the  appended  sketch 
of  arms.  The  purport  of  the  information  in  this  second  case  seems  to  bo 
that  the  Jeffrey  was  a  widow  of  that  name,  whose  original  name  had  been 
Haughton.  *  The  arms  appended  are  those  which  her  first  husband,  Jeffrey, 
would  have  used  t6  signify  his  marriage  with  her  —  to  wit,  the  arms  of  Jeffrey 
(azure,  a  fret  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  a  lion  passant  sable)  impaling  those 
of  Haughton  (sable,  three  bars  argent)  ;  and,  to  indicate  the  fact  that,  though  a 
Haughton  originally,  she  had  been  intermediately  the  wife  of  a  Jeffrey,  Au- 
brey has  kept  these  arms,  only  drawing  his  pen  through  the  Jeffrey  side  of  the 
shield,  to  signify  that,  on  her  second  marriage,  the  "Jeff."  was  done  with. 
She  came  to  Milton  as  a  Jeffrey ;  but  had  he  signified  the  fact  of  his  marriage 
with  her  by  a  heraldic  sketch,  it  would  have  been  by  substituting  his  own 
arms  as  Milton  (argent,  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed  gules,  etc.)  for  those 
of  the  deceased  Jeffr(»y  on  the  one  side  of  the  shield,  retaining  her  paternal 
arms  as  Haughton  untouched  on  the  other.  In  order  to  isolate  all  this  infor- 
mation or  put  it  in  a  comer  by  itself,  Aubrey  seems  to  have  drawn  the  curved 
line ;  which  curved  line,  lest  it  should  look  like  a  mark  of  total  obliteration,  he 
afterwards  scrolled  over.  (2)  In  the  second  generation  there  is  an  erasure  of 
the  name  of  the  supposed  second  son  of  the  oKl  Milton  and  his  wife ;  as  if  the 
existence  of  this  country  brother  of  the  scrivener  had  become  doubtful.* 

WoocTa  Account.  "His  father,  Joli.  Milton,  who  was  a  sciivonor  living  at  the 
Spread-Eagle  in  the  said  street,  was  a  native  of  Ilalton  in  Oxlunisliire.  .  .  . 
His  Grandfather  Milton,  whose  Christian  name  was  John,  as  he  [Wood's  chief 
informant,  i.  e.  Aubrey]  thinks,  was  an  under-ranger  or  keei)er  of  the  Forest  of 
Shotover,  near  to  the  said  town  of  Ilalton,  but  descendc^d  from  those  of  his 
name  who  had  lived  beyond  all  record  at  Milton  near  Ilalton  and  Thame  in 
Oxfonlshire.  AVhIch  grandfather,  being  a  zealous  Papist,  did  put  away,  or,  as 
some  say,  disinherit  his  son  because  he  was  a  Protestant ;  which  made  him  re- 
tire to  London,  to  seek,  in  a  manner,  his  fortune." 


1  This  explanation  of  the  sketch,  which 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  Jamci)  Ilannay,  whose  bkill  on 
points  of  genealuf^y  is  &»  well  known  to  IiIb 
friends  as  his  general  literary  merits  are  to  the 
public. 

3  The  pedigree  is  not  printed  at  all  in  the 
edition  of  Aubrey's  Lives  appended  to  the 
Bodleian  Letters  (1813);  and,  though  it  is 
given  in  the  reprint  of  Aubrey's  Life  of  Mil- 
ton in  Godwin's  Lives  of  Edward  and  John 


Philips  (1815),  it  Is  given  tlicro  incorrectly, 
without  any  indication  of  the  additions  and 
erasures.  The  old  Milton'n  wife  iei  gi\  en  there 
simply  as  a  Jeffrey,  without  any  note  about 
the  llaughton  connection  —  probably  because 
the  coi)yisit  imagined  the  erasure  to  apply  to 
the  whole  heraldic  sketch,  with  the  words 
written  above  it.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  retained  the  reference  to  the 
second  son,  although  that  is  distinctly  can* 
celled. 
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Philips^s  Account  "  His  father,  John  Milton,  an  honest,  worthy,  and  sub- 
stantial citizen  of  London,  by  profession  a  scrivener ;  to  which  profession  he 
volnntarily  betook  himself  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
his,  eminent  in  that  calling,  upon  his  being  cast  out  by  his  father,  a  bigoted  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  for  embracing,  when  young,  the  Protestant  faith,  and  abjuring 
the  Popish  tenets.  For  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended  of  ah  ancient  family 
of  the  Miltons  of  Milton,  near  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire ;  where  they  had  been 
a  long  time  seated,  as  appears  by  the  monuments  still  to  be  seen  in  Milton 
Church,  —  till  one  of  the  family,  having  taken  the  wrong  side  in  the  contests 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  sequestered  of  all  his  estate 
but  what  he  held  by  his  wife." 

Out  of  these  accounts,  several  matters  arise  for  further  investiga- 
tion, respecting  Milton's  pedigree  on  the  father's  side. 

As  to  the  alleged  Miltons  of  Milton  in  Oxfordshire,  the  remote 
progenitors  of  the  poet,  research  has  been  jfruitless.  There  are, 
as  we  have  said,  two  places  in  Oxfordshire  named  Milton  —  the 
village  of  Great  Milton  in  the  Hundred  of  Thame,  some  eight  miles 
south-east  from  Oxford,  and  giving  its  name  to  the  two  contiguous 
parishes  of  Great  Milton  and  Little  Milton,  both  in  that  Hundred; 
and  a  small  hamlet,  called  Milton,  about  twenty-three  miles  farther 
north  in  the  same  county,  near  Banbury,  and  attached  as  a  curacy 
to  the  vicarage  of  Adderbury.  The  former  is  clearly  the  "  Milton 
near  Halton  and  Thame  in  Oxfordshire"  referred  to  by  "Wood* 
Thame,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Hundred,  being  about  five 
miles  distant,  and  Halton  or  Holton  about  three.  The  refer- 
ence of  Philips  is  also  to  the  same  village  of  Great  Milton ;  for, 
though  he  says  "Milton  near  Abingdon,"  and  there  is  a  Milton 
near  Abingdon,  that  Milton,  like  Abingdon  itself,  is  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  That  Philips,  however,  intended  the  Oxfordshire  Milton  is 
clear  by  his  adding  the  words  "  in  Oxfordshire,"  words  which,  as 
they  stand,  are  a  blunder  arising  from  his  writing  from  hearsay. 
His  reference  to  the  monuments  of  the  Miltons  in  Milton  Church 
must  also  have  been  from  hearsay.  Dr.  Newton  searched  in  vain, 
prior  to  1749,  for  any  traces  of  such  monuments  in  the  church 
of  Milton  near  Abingdon  in  Berkshire;^  nor  has  repeated  search 
in  all  the  extant  records  of  the  other  and  far  more  likely  Great 
Milton  in  Oxfordshire  recovered  any  traces  of  the  Miltons  supposed 
to  have  radiated  thence.^    As  the  registers  of  Great  Milton,  how- 


1  Newton^s  Milton,  vol.  i.  p.  1  of  **  Life."  of  Milton.'*    Later  stOl  we  haye  the  nssnr- 

S  "  In  the  Begiflten  of  Milton,"  mj9  Todd  ance  of  Wood*8  editor,  Blias  (Fasti  1. 480),  that 

(Life,  p.  2,  note :  edit,  1809),  "  as  I  have  been  he  had  himself  inspected  the  Register,  but 

obligingly  informed  by  letter  Arom  the  Bey.  "  not  foond  the  name  Milton,  as  a  surname, 

Mr.  Jones,  there  are  no  entries  of  the  name  in  any  part  of  it."   I  may  add  that  there  are 
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erer,  go  back  only  to  1550,  and  as  Philips  assigns  the  period  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  (1455  — 1485)  as  that  of  a  traditional  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  it  might  be  that  in  ear- 
lier times  still  Miltons  held  lands  in  this  locality.  Even  this  Mr. 
Hunter  is  disposed  to  question,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  family  in  more  ancient  documents,  where,  had  they  ex- 
isted, they  would  almost  necessarily  have  been  mentioned.  In 
short,  the  conclusion  is  that  there  never  was  a  race  of  persons  in 
Oxfordshire  answering  exactly  to  the  imposing  idea  called  up  by  the 
phrase  "  Miltons  of  Milton,"  and  that  Philips's  tradition  of  the  ruin 
of  the  family  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  is  but  the  repetition  of  a 
legend  common  to  many  families.  Next  to  having  come  in  with 
the  Conqueror,  the  most  approved  certificate  of  respectability  in  the 
history  of  an  English  family  is  its  having  been  ruined  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

Letting  go  the  legendary  Miltons  of  Milton,  we  do  find  persons 
named  Milton  living,  immediately  before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
in  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  who  may  have  originally 
radiated  from  Great  Milton,  and  who,  with  such  property  as  they 
had,  did  have  to  go  through  the  chances  of  the  York  and  Lan- 
caster wars.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1433) 
a  census  was  taken  by  appointed  commissioners  of  all  persons  in 
the  different  counties  of  England  that  were  considered  of  the  rank 
of  gentry.  "The  outward  object  was  to  enable  the  king's  party 
to  administer  an  oath  to  the  gentry  for  the  better  keeping  of  the 
peace  and  observing  the  laws,  though  the  principal  reason  was  to 
detect  and  suppress  such  as  favored  the  title  of  York  then  begin- 
ning to  show  itself."^  The  returns  then  made  are  still  extant,  for 
all  save  ten  counties.^  In  some  counties  the  Commissioners  in- 
cluded in  their  lists  persons  of  much  meaner  condition  than  in 
others,  and  so  made  their  lists  disproportionately  large.  The  return 
for  Oxfordshire  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  indiscriminate  of 
any.  "The  Commissioners  in  this  coimty,"  says  Fuller,  "appear 
over-diligent  in  discharging  their  trust ;  for,  whereas  those  in  other 
shires  flitted  only  the  cream  of  their  gentry,  it  is  suspicious  that 
here  they  made  use  of  much  thin  milk."  Whether  belonging  to  the 
cream  or  to  the  thin  milk,  one  of  the  four  hundred  persons  thereby 


serentl  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  and  British  of  these  MSS.  (Ashm.  8548)  is  of  the  date 

Unseum,  giving  notes  of  old  monuments  and  1574. 

inscriptions  in  the  churches  of  Oxfordshire,  i  Sim's  Manual  for  the  Genealogist,  1856,  pp. 

that  of  Great  Milton  included,  and  that  I  835-6. 

have  found  no  reference  in  them  to  the  Mil-  s  The^  are  given  In  Fuller's  Worthies,  each 

ton  monuments  mentioned  by  Philips.    One  return  under  its  proper  ooonty. 
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returned  for  Oxfordshire,  is  a  Roger  Milton,  who  was  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  person  as  a  Roger  Milton,  reported  by  Mr.  Hunter 
as  having  been  four  years  later  (1437),  collector  of  the  fifteenths 
and  tenths  for  the  county  of  Oxford.^  With  the  exception  of  a 
John  Milton  of  Egham  in  Surrey,  this  Oxfordshire  Milton  is  the 
only  person  of  the  surname  Miltoji  returned  in  the  census  q/^1488 
of  t/ie  whole  gentry  of  England,  But  Cheshire  and  Somersetshire, 
where  Miltons  were  to  be  expected,  are  among  the  counties  for  which 
there  are  no  returns ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  finds  a  John  de  Milton  in 
1428  (possibly  the  same  as  the  John  Milton  of  Egham)  holding 
the  manor  of  Bumham  in  Bucks  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's 
fee.'  At  least,  there  were  two  Miltons  in  all  England  living  imme- 
diately before  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses  in  such  circumstances  that 
they  could  be  included  among  the  minor  gentry ;  and  both  of  these 
were  in  the  circle  of  country  which  may  be  called  the  Milton  neigh- 
borhood—  to  wit,  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  between 
Oxfordshire  and  London. 

After  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Miltons  in  this  neighborhood 
became  more  numerous.  There  was  a  William  Milton,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  city  of  Oxford  in  1523 ;  there  was  a  William  Milton 
and  also  a  Richard  Milton  in  Berks  in  1559  ;  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  more  distant  Miltons  of  Cheshire  and  Somersetshire,  had  their 
representatives  in  London,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
a  William  Milton  was  collector  of  the  customs,^  and  where,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  name  Milton  was  not  very  uncommon. 
It  is  within  this  reign  that  we  have  to  seek  for  traces  of  that  partic- 
ular Milton  who  was  the  poet's  grandfather,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  Holton. 

Holton  or  Halton  is  a  small  parish  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ' 
souls,  witli  a  village  of  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  east  from 
Oxford,  between  which  and  it  lies  the  tract  of  wooded  land  which 
formed  the  royal  forest  of  Shotover  {Chateau  vert).  It  is  in  the 
Hundred  of  Bullington,  and  the  nearest  parishes  and  villages  to  it 
in  that  Hundred  in  a  northwest  direction  are  Forest  Hill,  Stanton 
St.  John's,  Beckley,  and  Elsfield.  Forest  Hill  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Holton ;  Stanton  St.  John's  is  about  half  a  mile  from  For- 
est Hill ;  Beckley  and  Elsfield  are  each  about  two  miles  from  Stanton 
St.  John's ;  and  all  are  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  Oxford, 
and  all  on  the  bordci-s  of  Shotover  Forest.  The  next  Hundred  to 
Bullington  is  Thame,  in  which,  at  no  great  distance  from  any  of  the 
above  places,  is  Great  Milton.     A  family  radiating  from  Great  Mil- 

1  Milton  GleaniBgfi,  p.  6.  2  Ibid.  3  Hanter:    Milton  Gleanings,  pp.  9, 10. 
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ton  northwards  would  scatter  itself  first  through  the  above-named 
villages  and  parishes  of  Bullington  Hundred. 

The  registei-s  of  Hoi  ton  parish  begin  in  1633,  and  there  is  no 
notice  in  them  of  any  Milton  having  lived  there  since  then.^  In  no 
other  known  record,  apart  from  Aubrey  and  Wood,  is  there  any 
reference  to  a  Milton  as  having  ever  lived  there.  But  Mr.  Hunter 
has  discovered  several  Miltons  living,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  the 
villages  of  Bullington  Hundred  immediately  around  Holton ;  and 
he  has  also  discovered  one  or  two  contemporary  Miltons  in  Berks, 
who  might  conceivably  be  of  the  same  kin.  Here  is  a  list  of  these, 
arranged,  with  explanations,  firom  Mr.  Hunter's  notes :  * 

1.  A  Thomas  Milton  who,  in  1571,  was  a  "sworn  Regarder  and  Preservator 
of  all  the  Queen's  Majesty's  woods,  within  Battell's  Bailiwick,  parcel  of  the  Park 
of  Windsor,"  in  Berks;  and  who,  in  1576,  had  a  grant  of  a  tenement  called  La 
lEtolfe,  with  two  gardens,  in  New  Windsor. 

2.  A  Nicholas  Milton,  "  gentleman,"  who  was  living  at  Appleton  in  Berks, 
a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Oxford,  from  1589  to  1613,  and  who  was  a 
person  of  some  condition,  possessing  lands  not  only  at  Appleton  but  in  other 
places. 

3.  A  Rowland  Milton,  "  hushandman,"  at  Beckley  in  Oxfordshire,  (not  four 
miles  from  Holton),  who,  in  1591,  was  fined  for  having  cut  down  a  cart-load  of 
wood  in  "  the  Queen's  wood  called  Lodge  Coppice,"  without  leave ;  and  who, 
five  years  hefore,  had  bought  some  ash-trees  from  the  Regarders  of  Stowe-wood, 
which  is  close  to  Beckley.     Ho  was  alive  in  1599. 

4.  A  Robert  Milton  of  Elsfield  (also  about  four  miles  from  Holton),  who 
about  the  same  time  received,  along  with  others,  a  sum  of  forty  shillings  from 
the  officers  of  Shotover  Forest,  "  for  hedging  Beckley  Coppice  and  for  gates 
and  iron-work." 

5.  A  Richard  Milton  of  Stanton  St.  John's  (about  two  miles  from  Holton), 
respecting  whom  there  are  the  following  particulars:  In  the  19th  of  Elizabeth 
(1577)  he  was  assessed  to  the  subsidy  of  that  year,  as  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Stanton,  "  being  charged  not  on  lands,  but  on  goods  only,  as  if  he  had  no 
lands ;  and  the  goods  being  assessed  on  an  annual  value  of  three  pounds."  As 
both  lands  and  goods  were  assessed  for  the  subsidies  of  that  reign  at  sums  im- 
mensely below  their  real  value,  the  condition  of  a  man  charged  at  three  pounds 
a  year  on  goods  was  higher  than  might  at  first  appear.  At  all  events,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Subsidy-Rolls,  this  Richard  Milton  of  Stanton  St.  Johns  was  the 
only  person  of  the  name  of  Milton  assessed  on  this  occasion  in  all  Oxfordshire. 
For  many  years  afterwards,  nothing  is  heard  of  him;  but  in  1601,  a  Richard 
Milton  of  Stanton  St  John's,  then  designated  *'  yeoman,"  but  to  all  appearance 
the  same  person,  is  found  figuring  in  another  set  of  Rolls  —  the  so-called  Recu- 


1  Letter  to  me  fVom  the  Bev.  Thomas  Tyndale,  late  Bector  of  Holton,  and  still  residing 
there  with  his  sod,  the  present  Rector. 
S  Milton  Gleanings,  pp.  1—10. 
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« 

sant  Bolk,  now  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  <'  in  which  are 
entered,  year  by  year,  accounts  of  the  fines  levied  on  those  persons  who  had 
not  acquiesced  in  the  Heformation,  for  non-attendance  at  their  parish-churches." 
" Each  county,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "is  treated  apart;  and  in  the  Rolls  for  Ox- 
fordshire of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  (1601)  we  find  the  name  of  Richard  Milton 
of  Stanton  St  John's,  yeoman."  He  is  fined  £60  for  three  months  of  non- 
attendance  at  his  parish-church,  reckoning  from  the  6th  of  December  1600  — 
this  being  in  accordance  with  a  law  against  Recusancy  of  the  2Srd  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  fixed  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  on  the  established  worship  at 
£20  a  month.  The  fine  failed  of  the  intended  efiect;  for  a  second  fine  of  £60 
is  imposed  upon  the  same  person  for  other  three  months  of  non-attendance, 
reckoning  from  the  18th  of  July,  1601,  the  culprit  "neither  ha^ang  made  sub- 
mission nor  promised  to  be  conformable,  pursuant  to  the  Act"  As  this  Richard 
Milton  is  the  only  person  of  the  name  of  Milton  in  all  Oxfordshire  that  appears 
in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1577,  so  he  is  the  only  person  of  the  name  in  all  Oxford- 
shire thai  appears  in  these  Recusant  Rolls.  Other  persons  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood were  fined  as  obstinate  Catholics ;  but,  so  far  as  the  record  has  yet  shown, 
no  other  Milton. 


Not  one  of  these  Miltons,  it  will  be  observed,  corresponds  in  all 
points  to  the  description  of  the  poet's  grandfather  —  the  Milton  of 
Holton,  who  was  under-ranger  of  Shotover  Forest,  and  whose  name 
was  probably  John.  The  Thomas  Milton  who  stands  first  in  the 
list,  was  indeed  a  "  Regarder  or  Preservator "  of  one  of  the  royal 
forests ;  but  it  was  of  the  Forest  of  Windsor  in  Berks.  The  Beck- 
ley  Milton  and  the  Elsfield  Jlilton  were  on  the  edge  of  Shotover ; 
but  the  one,  instead  of  being  a  "  regarder  "  of  the  forest,  was  pretty 
much  the  reverse,  and,  though  the  other  helped  to  preserve  the 
forest,  it  was  not  as  one  of  the  oflicial "  regarders,"  but  as  an  artificer 
employed  by  them.  Finally,  respecting  the  Richard  Milton  of 
Stanton  St.  John's,  who  was  still  closer  to  the  forest,  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  any  ofiicial  connection  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hunter  is  disposed  to  believe  that  this  last 
Milton  —  Richard  Milton,  of  Stanton  St.  John's,  yeoman  —  was  the 
poet's  grandfather.  The  coincidences  in  respect  of  time,  locality, 
general  position  in  life,  and,  above  all,  of  religious  principle,  are 
strong ;  and  the  discrepancies  are  not  irreconcilable.  We  do  not 
positively  know  that  Milton's  grandfather's  name  was  John ;  it  may 
have  been  Richard.  We  are  told  that  Milton's  grandfather  lived  at 
Holton,  but  we  are  told  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  possible 
that  Aubrey  or  Wood  wrote  Holton  by  inference.  "  Next  town  to 
Fosthill  within  half  a  mile  [Holton]  "  is  the  description  in  the  Au- 
brey pedigree,  with  the  word  *'  like  "  before  "  Holton  "  erased,  as  if 
Aubrey  had  only  the  position  of  the  village  indicated  to  him  by  his 
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iuformant,  and  Holton  was  an  afterthought ;  and  in  reality  Stanton 
Sl  John's  answers  the  description  more  exactly,  being  the  next 
village  to  Forest  Hill,  and  but  about  half  a  mile  from  it,  whereas 
Holton  is  a  mile  and  a  hal£  Besides,  the  Milton  of  Stanton  St. 
John's  may  also  have  lived  at  Holton ;  and  he  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  at  some  time  between  1577  and  1601  (and  that  the  very  time 
when  he  found  it  convenient  to  live  at  Holton),  have  been  under- 
ranger  of  Shotover  Forest.  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence ;  but 
neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  other  Milton  having  at  that 
time  any  such  post.  "  Much  as  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  of 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  Shotover  at  tliat  period],  such  as 
presentments  and  accounts  —  which  are  the  kind  of  documents  in 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  the  name  —  I  have  seen  no  mention 
of  any  Milton  having  held  any  office  in  the  forest,  but  only''  (as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Beckley  and  Elsfield  Miltons)  ^  having  transactions 
with  those  who  did  hold  such  offices."  Moreover,  on  the  sujiposi- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  John  Milton  of  Holton,  a  contemporary 
of  Richard  Milton  and  his  co-religionist,  we  are  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  fancying  that  he  was  so  circumstanced  in  worldly 
respects  that,  in  1577,  when  his  neighbor  and  namesake  was 
assessed  for  the  subsidy  of  that  year,  he  escaped  it  altogether, 
and  also  that,  if  he  was  alive  in  IGOl,  he  was  then  again  so  circum- 
stanced that,  while  the  same  neighbor  and  namesake  fell  under  the 
penalties  of  recusancy,  he,  though  equally  recusant  in  principle,  and 
living  but  a  few  fields  oC  e>caped  all  trouble  on  that  account. 

If  Mr.  Hunters  Richar-l  Milton  of  Stanton  St.  John's  vrajf  the 
gniD'lLither  of  the  i»oet,  I  am  able  to  go  a  generation  farther  back 
in  the  f«e«ii^-e  an-l  pro«luce  the  i»^m.i\  great-grandfather.  TTie 
following  is  the  c<»py  of  a  will  which  I  Lave  fvund  in  the  Bishop's 
Retrii^irv  at  Oxford : 

*-Iii  Ae  name  of  God-  Aia*:n :  xhfr  2! ft  dar  r/  Xorember  Anno  D*  15.S8.  I 
Henri  Mvhon  of  Siaiiv>ri-S!.  Jmi:*?.  *'  :k  of'v^Iv  i'-jx  z^rf^.-t  o(  ulzi'L  do  rL.ii:*- 
mr  last  iriH  aiii  UrsJLani-i::  in  zi^'m.z.'-.t  kr.i  fonu  follo^ii.;::  IT^ry*  I  W;*-*rfi:}>=: 
niT  fip>cl  to  Goi.  lo  oar  Lvir  Siii.^  Mj^-r.  ati  Vj  all  the  Lo!v  /■/'/::Luaiv  of 
hcaTe^  ar.d  znr  ijo/ix  u»  i^  l*-n^i  :a  'ir:  tLarclTar'i  of  Stii.v,r. :  I  'jtt»-  to  La- 
bt2  mr  da::zi:t€r  a  bzll^.k  arid  lUi  a  •.:ikr^r  c^  l.'ir>v.  ^^.d  K  Lir3  ir.T  vm 
AaU  kc«ef'  ibe  sAJi  \fj^>.k  xn^'dl  Lr  t.»r  iLr^rrr  y*:.kTi  fjA :  Ivm.  I  pt't  v>  K^/vluid 

A^Tie?  Myluic  3T  wiiV  i  j*^lili.j.  a  ■r-.y  ri&rt  iii  ;vo  kje,  a:*i  all  ilv  bc/ai»e- 


Tire  Ricijiri   >£lv-»n  of  iLlr    d'XTjrj'Tj:   '  ^'i-y-h.   i%   prove^l   the 
Starch  fo-owii?j)  is   clerarlT  \L-   H^i/t-ers   Jiir.i^zrd    M2vjj^      As 
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nothing  is  left  to  him  but  the  charge  of  keeping  the  bullock  for 
his  sister  Isabel,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  already  a  sufficient 
husbandman  on  his  own  account.  Rowland  Milton  may  be  Mr. 
Hunter's  subsequent  Rowland  Milton  of  Beckley,  who  was  fined  for 
cutting  wood  without  leave.  He  was  probably  a  younger  brother 
of  Richard,  and  Alice  was  probably  a  younger  sister. 

"Within  the  next  two  years  there  must  have  been  changes 'in  the 
family  by  death  and  marriage ;  for  I  have  found  also  the  will  of 
Agnes  Milton,  the  widow  of  Heniiy,  dated  March  9,  1560-1,  and 
proved  January  14,  1561-2.  Bequeathing  her  soul  "  to  Almighty 
God  and  to  all  the  celestial  company  of  heaven,"  and  her  body  "to 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Stanton  at  the  belfry  end,"  she 
appoints  as  her  executors  and  chief  heirs,  her  "  son  Richard  "  and 
her  "daughter  Elizabeth."  To  Richard  she  leaves  specifically  a 
quantity  of  barley  which  he  owes  her,  and  some  farther  debts,  also 
some  articles  of  household  furniture, including  "  two  candlesticks;** 
to  Elizabeth  she  'leaves  specifically  "  two  kye,"  some  wearing  apparel 
and  napery,  some  "  platters  and  sawters,  a  bason,  three  pans,  a  bot- 
tle," etc. ;  and  all  the  rest  of  her  goods,  both  movable  and  unmov- 
able,  after  her  debts  are  paid,  she  leaves  to  the  said  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  jointly,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  barley  to  her  "  son 
"William  Howse."  I  infer  that  Howse  had  married  the  Isabel  or  the 
Alice  of  the  former  will,  and  that  Elizabeth,  the  new  ''  daughter," 
was  Richard's  wife.^ 

In  the  above,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  some  additional  ground  for 
supposing  Mr.  Hunter's  Richard  Milton  of  Stanton  St.  John's  to  be 
the  poet's  grandfather.  His  father,  Henry  Milton,  and  his  mother, 
Agnes  Milton,  both  die  Catholics,  after  the  Protestant  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  begun.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  John 
in  the  family  also  takes  away  a  supposition  for  which  otherwise 
there  might  have  been  room  —  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Hunter's  Richard 
Milton  had  a  brother  John  of  Holton.  We  will  not  say  that  after 
all  a  John  may  not  emerge ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  strong  case  for 
Richard. 

John  or  Richard,  the  poet's  grandfather,  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation of  Aubrey's  account,  married  the  widow  of  a  Jeffiey, 
whose  paternal  name  was  Haughton.  For  such  a  wife  he  would 
not  have  had  far  to  go.  In  the  same  Registry  with  the  former 
wills,  I  have  found  the  will,  proved  March,  1595,  of  a  "John  Jef- 
frey, of  Halton,  in  com.  Oxon.  husbandman,"  who  appoints  his  wife, 

1  Ab  I  find  the  name  Elizabeth  written      nal  — in  which  case  the  supposition  in  the 
twice  in  my  notes  in  a  contracted  form,  I  will      text  is  unnecessary, 
not  say  but  it  may  be  "  IsabeU  -'  in  the  origi- 
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Elizabeth  Jef&ey,  his  sole  executrix,  and  bequeathes  the  bulk  of  his 
goods  after  her  decease  to  his  son,  Christopher  Jeffrey,  burdened 
with  small  money-legacies  to  a  Henry  Jeffrey,  a  Bamaby  Byrd,  and 
also  to  a  Margaret  Jeffirey,  styled  ^  kinswoman "  of  the  deceased. 
From  the  locality  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Christopher 
(which  is  a  name  in  the  poet's  family)  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  among  the  previous  generation  of  these  Jeffreys  of  Ilolton 
that  the  poet's  grandfather  found  his  wife,  about  1560.  If  he  was 
of  Holton,  the  Jeffreys  were  probably  then  his  next-door  neighbors ; 
if  he  was  Richard  of  Stanton  St.  John's,  it  may  have  been  but  a 
lover's  walk  of  two  miles  over  the  fields  to  find  the  widow  "  Eliza- 
beth." Nay,  being  himself  of  Stanton  St.  John's,  might  not  this 
marriage  ^ve  him  a  connection  thereafter  with  Holton  ?  Even  in 
the  required  Haughton  connection  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
Hanghton  or  Houghton  was,  indeed,  a  name  of  great  pretension  — 
almost  all  who  bore  it  being  fond  of  tracing  themselves,  if  by  any 
ingenuity  they  could,  to  the  ancient  stem  of  the  Ilaughtons  of 
Haughton  Tower,  in  Lancashire,  the  representative  of  which,  from 
1502  to  1558,  was  Sir  Richard  Haughton,  and  from  1558  to  1580, 
his  son  Thomas,  who  rebuilt  Haughton  Tower.^  But,  whether  con- 
nected really  with  this  family  or  not,  there  were,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Haughtons  in  very  different  grades  of  English  society,  far 
scattered  away  from  the  supposed  tower  of  their  origin,  and  if  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  its  existence,  only  imagining  it  respectfully 
through  the  haze.  Besides  Haughtons  in  Lancashire,  Haughtons  in 
Cheshire,  Haughtons  in  Sussex,  and  Haughtons  in  London,  all  of 
some  consequence,  there  were  Haughtons  in  Oxfordshire,  not  now 
beard  of  in  the  heralds'  books.  In  1587,  there  died  at  Xelher^'or- 
ton,  near  Deddington,  in  the  north  of  Oxfordshire,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Holton,  a  Thomas  Haughton,  who  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, and  left,  besides  goods  and  leases  of  lands  to  his  children, 
Thomas  and  Ellen,  small  bequests  for  bread  to  the  poor  and  for 
repairing  a  bridge.*  There  was  another  family  of  Ilaughtons  living 
in  1571,  at  Go<idington,  in  the  same  county,  near  Bicester,  in  the 
Hundreil  of  Ploughley,  and  not  many  miles  from  Holton  and 
Stanton  St.  John's.  In  that  year  there  died  there  an  Edmund 
Haughton,  who,  besides  small  Ix-quests  to  the  mother-church  in 
OifonL  and  to  the  poor  in  Goddington,  left  £5  each  in  money  to  his 
daughters,  Jane  and  Isabel,  and  his  son,  Henrj-;  twenty  shillings  in 
money  and  **  a  pair  of  bellows "  and  other  implements  to  his  «on 
Edward,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  gear  to  his  son  Nicholas.'    Tlie 

1  Conhw'«  Barow!tac«  aT41.<.  L  pp.  1^22. 
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explanation  of  ^the  pair  of  bellows"  is  that  the  deceased  was  a 
smith,  and  that  Edward  was  to  continue  the  business. 

The  general  result  of  these  researches  is  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  reserved  possibility  of  remote  ancestors  who  were  holders  of 
land  in  Oxfordshire  before  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Miltons  from 
whom  the  poet's  father  came  immediately  were  persons  of  that 
name,  having  no  lands  of  their  own,  but  nestling,  more  or  less  sub- 
stantially, as  husbandmen  and  handicraftsmen,  in  a  set  of  small  vil- 
lages a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Oxford,^  and  intermarried  there  with 
the  daughters  of  their  neighbors ;  some  of  them  with  the  daughters 
of  husbandmen  and  handicraftsmen,  but  others  perhaps  with  the 
daughters  of  persons  sufficiently  above  that  rank  to  have  or  to 
pretend  to  arms.  Of  the  particular  Milton  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  poet,  it  seems  certain  that^  whether  John  or  Richard, 
whether  of  Holton  or  Stanton  St.  John's,  he  strode  about  among 
his  kin  in  that  part  of  Oxfordshire,  distinctly  the  most  substantial 
man  of  them  all,  better  off  in  worldly  respects  and  of  a  higher 
calling  than  the  Miltons  of  the  neighboring  villages,  and  also,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  career,  the  sternest  and  most  independent  of 
the  family  in  doing  what  he  thought  right.  His  marriage  with 
the  widow  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  a  Haughton,  may  have  been  one 
of  his  distinctions,  and  he  may  have  counted  kin,  too,  with  the  con- 
temporary Miltons  of  Berkshire,  —  one  an  officer  in  a  royal  forest 
like  himself,  and  the  other  a  "  gentleman  "  by  designation. 

At  what  time  there  was  bom  to  the  substantial  Catholic  yeoman 
of  Oxfordshire  and  his  wife,  the  son  who  was  to  grieve  them  by 
turning  Protestant,  and  who  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  poet,  can  be 
approximately  guessed.  The  poet's  father  died  in  March,  1646-7; 
and,  as  Aubrey  states,  as  if  on  sure  information,  "  that  he  read  with- 
out spectacles  at  eighty-four,"  he  cannot  have  been  bom  later  than 
1563,  or  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth  —  the  very  time,  it  may  be 
remarked,  when,  if  a  former  surmise  is  correct,  the  Milton  of  Stan- 
ton St.  John's  might  be  expected  to  have  a  son.  If  bom  in  1562  or 
1563,  the  poet's  father  would  be  all  but  exactly  a  coeval  of  Shak- 
speare,  who  was  bom  in  1564.  His  course  of  life,  however,  was 
much  more  deliberate  than  that  of  his  great  contemporary.  Assum- 
ing that  he  was  for  a  time  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  (which  we  need 
not  doubt,  although  no  confirmation  of  Aubrey's  statement  to  that 
effect  has  yet  been  found,)  and  that  it  was  during  this  period  that 


1  Beflidefl  the  Miltons  mentioned,  I  hare  1002,  and  a  Robert  Milton  "tailor,''  of  Wes- 

foand  a  John  Milton,  "  fisherman, 'L  of  Cul-  ton,  about  six  miles  north  of  Stanton  St 

ham,  about  six  miles  south  of  Oxford,  who  John's,  who  died  in  1610. 
died,  apparently  yoang  and  unmarried,  in 
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he  changed  his  religion,  and  was  cast  off  by  his  &ther,  ve  may  fix 
the  interval  between  1S85  and  1590  as  the  probable  time  of  his 
arriral  in  London,  Received  there  into  the  office  of  some  friend  or 
rektive,  vho  was  a  scrivener,  he  qualifies  himself  on  earner  tenna 
than  oanal,  for  that  profession ;  and  some  years  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  he  is  in  business  on  his  own  accoant. 

ScrivenerB,  as  the  name  implies,  were  ori^nally  penmen  of  all 
kinds  of  writings,— 'literary  manuscripts  as  well  as  charters  and 
law-docnmenta.  Chaucer  has  an  epigram  in  which  he  blames  his 
"  scrivener,"  Adam,  for  negligent  workmanship.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  and  especially  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  business 
of  the  scrivener  had  become  very  much  that  of  a  modem  attorney, 
or  of  an  attorney  in  conjunction  with  a  law-stationer.  Scriveners 
"drew  Dp  wills,  leases,  and  such  other  assurances,  as  it  required  but 
little  skill  in  law  to  prepare."*  In  Midtlloton's  "Michaelmas 
Term"  (1607),  Dustbox,  a  scrivener,  comes  in  with  a  bond  drawn, 
to  see  it  eiecuted  between  Mr.  Easy  and  Quomodo,  a  rascally  wool- 
len-draper;' and  in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  a  boy  is  sent  for 
the  scrivener  to  draw  up  a  marriage-settlement : 

"We  'II  pass  the  business  privatfl)-  and  well. 
Send  for  your  duu^liter  by  yunr  servunl  here: 
Mj  boy  sball  fetch  the  si-rivener  prcsonlly." 

We  have  also  had  specimens  of  the  scri^■enor's  business  in  the  two 
transactions  in  which  the  scrivener  Milton  was  engaged  in  1603, 
between  the  merchant  Sanderson  an<l  the  goldsmith  Sparrow.  The 
following  form  of  oath,  however,  required  of  everj'  freeman  of  the 
Scriveners'  Company,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
profession  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James : 

"I,  X.  D.,  do  swear  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  to  be  true  and  faithful  unlo 
OUT  sovereign  lord  the  King,  his  hcin  and  successors,  kings  and  ijucens  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  true  and  Just  in  mine  olFice  and  Bcrvice,  and  to  do  my  diligence 
that  all  the  deed^  which  I  shall  make  to  be  scaled  shall  be  well  and  truly  done 
after  my  learning,  skill,  and  soienec,  and  shall  be  duly  and  advisedly  rcail  over 
and  examined  before  the  waling  of  the  same ;  and  especially  I  shall  not  write 
DOT  saffer  to  be  written  by  any  of  mine,  to  my  power  or  knowledge,  any  deed 
or  wriliDg  wberciu  any  deceit  or  falsebciad  shall  be  conceived,  or  in  my  con- 
science mbacribe  to  lie,  nor  any  deed  bearing  any  date  of  loDg  time  past  before 
die  sealinj!  thereof,  nor  bearing  any  date  of  any  time  to  come.  Xdtber  shall  I 
testify,  nor  nifier  any  of  mine  to  testify,  to  my  power,  or  knowledge,  any  blank 

I  ]IiwUiu1IlfatoiTof][Eilc,III.3G7.  1  I>TCe'*  VMdktOD,  L  «CT. 
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charter,  or  deed  sealed  before  the  full  writing  thereof;  and  neither  for  haste  nor 
covctousness  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  make  any  deed,  touching  inheritance  of 
lands  or  estate  for  life  or  years,  whereof  I  have  not  cunning,  without  good  ad- 
vice and  information  of  counsel.  And  all  the  good  rules  and  ordinances  of  the 
Society  of  Scriveners  of  the  City  of  London  I  shall  well  and  truly  keep  and  ob- 
serve to  my  power,  so  far  as  God  shall  give  me  grace :  so  help  me  God  and  the 
holy  contents  of  this  book."  ^ 

This  oath  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  and  the  two 
Chief  Justices  in  1618,  when  the  regulations  of  the  Scriveners' 
Company  were  revised  by  them.  But  the  oath,  or  a  similar  one, 
had  long  been  in  use;  and  the  scriveners,  though  not  formally 
incorporated  till  1616,  had  for  a  century  or  more  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  established  city  companies,  governed,  like  the  rest,  by  a 
master,  wardens,  and  other  office-bearers,  and  entitled  to  appear  at 
the  city-feasts  and  ceremonies.^  They  were  a  pretty  numerous 
body.  Though  liable  to  be  "  sent  for,"  as  in  the  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  much  of  their  business  was  earned  on  in  their  own 
"shops,"  the  furniture  of  which  was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
modem  lawyers'  offices  —  a  pew  or  chief  desk  for  the  master,  infe- 
rior desks  for  the  apprentices,  pigeon-holes  and  drawers  for  papers 
and  parchments,  and  seats  for  customers  when  thoy  called.  A  scriv- 
ener who  had  money  could  find  good  opportunities  for  lending  it  at 
a  profit. 

Being  "a  man  of  the  utmost  integrity"  {viro  intcgerriino)^  as  his 
son  takes  pride  in  saying,^  and  consi)icuous  also,  as  his  grandson 
Philips  informs  us,  for  "  industry  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  affiiirs," 
the  scrivener  Milton  prospered  rapidly.  In  the  end,  says  Aubrey, 
he  had  a  "plentiful  estate,"  and  was  possessor  not  only  of  the 
Spread-Engle  in  Bread-street,  but  also  of  "  another  house  in  that 
street,  called  the  Rose,  and  other  houses  in  other  places."  The 
Rose  may  have  been  his  place  of  business  in  Bread-street  before  his 
removal  to  the  Spread-Eagle. 

Before  that  removal  —  apparently  in  the  year  1600,  and  when,  if 
•  our  calculation  is  correct,  he  was  about  thirty-seven  yeai-s  of  ago,  — 
he  had  married.  His  wife's  Christian  name  was  Sarah  ;  but  respect- 
ing her  surname  there  is  some  uncertainty.  Here  are  the  data 
whence  a  conclusion  on  the  point  must  be  drawn : 

1.  In  the  parish  registers  of  Allhallows,  Bread-street,  there  is  this  entry : 
"  The  22d  day  of  Februar)-,  A*  1610,  was  buried  in  this  parish  ^Irs.  Ellen  JelT- 

1  "  Sundry  papers  relating  to  the  company         2  Stow'a  London,  edit.  IO03,  p.  541. 
of  Scriveners: »'  llarl.  MS.  2295.  3  Dtfensio  Seeunda:  Works,  VI.  28G. 
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eiys,  the  mother  of  Mr.  John  Mylton's  wife,  of  this  parish."  *  The  Spread- 
Eagle  is  in  Allhallows  parish ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  old 
lady's  death,  which  occurred  when  her  grandson  the  poet  was  a  child  of  two 
years,  she  was  residing  as  a  widow  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Had  this 
been  the  sole  authority,  we  should  at  once  have  concluded  that  the  maiden 
name  of  Milton's  mother  was  JefTerys. 

2.  Aubrey,  in  the  text  of  his  MS.,  distinctly  writes,  "  His  mother  was  a  Brad- 
shaw,"  inserting  the  words  with  an  appended  sketch  of  arms,  (argent,  two 
bendlets  sable),  as  a  bit  of  information  procured  by  recent  inquiry;  and  in  the 
pedigree  at  the  end,  he  repeats  the  same  thing  more  distinctly  by  introducing 
the  name  in  full,  "  Sarah  Bradshaw,"  accompanied  by  another  sketch  of  the 
same  arms  of  Bradshaw  (see  facsimile,  p.  6.)  Wood  adopts  this  account,  and 
sa\'s,  "  His  mother  Sarah  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bradshaws." 

3.  Philips  has  a  different  account  He  speaks  of  Milton's  mother  (his  own 
grandmother)  as  "  Sarah,  of  the  family  of  the  Castons,  derived  originally  from 
Wales." 

4.  The  antiquary  Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Milton^  published  in  1 740,  ques- 
tions the  statements  both  of  Wood  and  Philips :  "  I  have  great  reason,"  he 
says,  '^  to  believe  both  these  gentlemen  under  a  mistake.  Mr.  Mdton's  mother, 
I  am  informed,  was  a  Haughton,  of  Haughton  Tower,  Lancashire,  as  appears 
by  the  arms  of  his  father  and  mother,  in  pale  upon  a  board,  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
square,  some  time  since  in  possession  of  his  widow  —  where  under  his  father's 
arms  is  wrote  *  Milton  in  com.  Oxon.*  and  under  his  mother's  *  Haughton  of 
Haughton  Tower  in  com.  Lane' "  Peck  gives  as  his  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, "  A  letter  of  Roger  Comberbach  of  Chester,  Esq.  to  William  Cowper, 
Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  dated  15th  December,  1736."i 

The  last  of  these  accounts  may  be  disposed  of  first.  Peck  was  so 
foolish  a  person  in  the  main  that  very  naturally  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  his  statement.  Yet  it  is  given  bond  fide. 
Roger  Comberbach  was  Iloger  Comberbach  the  younger,  son  of  an 
elder  of  that  name,  who  was  bom  in  1G66,  and  became  recorder  of 
Chester  and  author  of  some  legal  works.  Both  father  and  son  were 
interested  in  the  antiquities  of  Cheshire,  and  both  knew  Xantwich 
well,  where  the  elder  had  been  bom.^  Milton's  Tvddow  died  at 
Xantwich  in  1727,  and  might  have  been  kno\\Ti  to  both.  If  she  had 
a  coat  of  arms  that  had  belonged  to  her  late  husband,  they  were 
likely  to  examine  it.  But  she  did  have  such  a  coat  of  anns.  "  Mr. 
Milton's  pictures  and  coat  of  arms"  is  one  of  the  entries  in  the 
inventory  of  her  effects  at  her  death.*     Some  such  board  as  Peck 

1  Qaoted  (bat  with  a  misprint  of  the  date)      Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  etc.,  bf  Francis 
in  a  pedigree  of  Milton  by  Sir  Charles  Young,      Peck,  M.  A.  1740,  p.  1. 

Garter  King,  prefixed  to  3Ir.  Mitford's  edi-         3  Ormerod's   Cheshire,   and   Comberbach 
tion  of  MUton'B  Workd.  pedigree  in  Harl.  MS.  2158,  f.  141. 

4  Inventory-  published  by  J.  F.  Manh,  Esq., 

3  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Poetical      1855  (see  previous  note,  page  3). 
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describes,  did,  therefore,  exist.  But  may  not  the  arms  on  the  board 
have  been,  not  those  of  the  poet's  father  and  mother,  but  of  his 
paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother,  —  /.  e.  of  old  Milton  of  Hol- 
ton  or  Stanton  St.  John's,  and  the  Haughton  (intermediately  Jeffrey) 
whom  he  had  married  ?  Had  that  union  been  represented  heraldi- 
cally,  it  would  have  been  precisely  as  described  by  Comberbach,— 
the  arms  of  Milton  in  pal6  with  those  of  Haughton ;  and,  had  such 
a  board  been  in  the  scrivener's  possession,  might  it  not  have 
descended  to  his  eldest  son  and  so  to  his  widow  ?  And  thus,  while 
the  pedigree  of  the  Aubrey  MS.  would  explain  Peck's  statement, 
that  statement  in  return  would  become  an  independent  proof  of 
what  is  alleged  in  Aubrey's  pedigree,  that  there  was  a  Haughton 
in  the  poet's  ancestry.* 

"With  respect  to  the  "Jefferys"  there  needs  be  no  difficulty. 
The  mother  of  the  scrivener's  wife  may  have  become  a  Jefferys  by 
a  second  marriage,  after  having  been  a  Caston  or  a  Bradshaw  by 
the  first.  There  would  then  be  the  coincidence,  it  is  tnie,  of  both 
grandmothers  of  the  poet  having  during  portions  of  their  lives 
borne  the  same  or  similar  names.  But,  though  curious,  the  coinci- 
dence would  not  be  perplexing.  The  names  Jeffrey  and  Jefferys 
were  usually  distinguished  then  as  now,*  so  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  suppose  tlie  husbands  of  the  two  grandmothers  to 
have  been  relations ;  and,  were  that  supposition  true,  it  would  but 
furnish  a  bond  bringing  the  poet's  father  as  the  stepson  of  a  dead 
Jeffrey,  and  his  mother  as  the  stepdaughter  of  a  living  Jefferys, 
within  easier  marrjdng  distance.' 

The  alternative,  therefore,  is  Caston  or  Bradshaw.  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  ought  to  know  his  grandmother's  maiden  name, 
Philips's  account  might  be  preferred.  But,  besides  that  Philips's 
words  are  somewhat  vague,  "  Sarah,  of  the  family  of  the  Castons, 
originally  derived  from  Wales,"  Philips  was  but  a  child  when  his 
grandmother  died,  and  one  of  his  characteristics  is  extreme  inac- 
curacy wherever  he  mentions  dates,  names,  and  places.  Thus  he 
makes  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire;  he  makes  1606  the  year  of  the 
poet's  birth,  etc.  Aubrey,  though  rambling  enough  in  other  cases, 
collected  his  jottings  about  Milton  with  peculiar  diligence,  and  at 


1  The  board  described  by  Peck  may  etill  be  Anbrey,  haring  heard  of  the  Mrs.  Ellen  Jeff- 

in  exJBtence;  and,  if  discovered,  it  might  ex-  erys,  the  poet's  maternal  grandmother,  made 

plain  itself.  a  blunder  by  transferring  her  as  **  Jeffrey  "  to 

i  In  wills  of  the  period  I  hare  found  them  the  wrong  side  of  the  pedigree.    Bnt  I  hare 

distinguished  more  constantly  than  I  should  found  the  supposition  untenable  —  irrecon- 

have  expected.  cilable  with  the  "  Jeff:  Haughton,"  and  tha 

s  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  possibility  that  other  fkcts  of  the  case. 
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a  considerably  earKer  period  than  that  at  which  Philips  wrote* 
MTow  Anbrey  twice  sets  down  the  name  Bradshaw  as  that  of  the 
poet's  mother,  and  twice  appends  to  it  the  sketch  of  tlie  arms  of 
Bradshaw.  Almost  certainly  his  authority  was  Christopher  Milton ; 
and,  if  so,  we  should  have  the  authority  of  the  son  for  *'  Bradshaw  ** 
against  that  of  the  grandson  for  "Caston."*  Moreover,  Wood 
adopts  •  Aubrey's  account,  and  Wood  was  a  man  who  set  down 
nothing  hastily.  Altogether,  whatever  connection  there  may  have 
been,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  Philips's  head,  with  a  family  of  Castons, 
the  evidence  seems  decisive  that  the  poet's  mother  was  a  Brad* 
shaw. 

All  the  Bradshaws  in  England  prior  to  the  year  1647,  it  was  the 
common  belief  of  genealogists,  had  come  of  one  stock  —  that  of 
Sir  John  Bradshaw,  of  Bradshaw  in  Lancashire,  a  Saxon  land- 
owner, who  was  repossessed  after  the  Conquest.  The  amis  of 
these  original  Bradshaws  of  Bradshaw  were,  "Argent,  two  bends 
sable,''  exactly  as  in  Aubrey's  sketch  of  the  arms  of  Milton's 
mother,  unless  the  bends  there  are  bendlets.  But  froin  this  main 
stock  there  had  been  many  ramifications.  Chief  of  these  were 
the  Bradshaws  or  Bradshaighs,  of  Haigh  in  Lancashire,  respecting 
whom  the  legend  was  that  they  had  issued  from  the  marriage  of 
a  younger  Bradshaw  in  the  Crusading  times  with  the  heiress  of 
Haigh.  The  arms  of  these  Bradshaws  (who  remained  zealous 
Catholics  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.)  were  those  of  the  original 
Bradshaws  with  a  difference,  being  "Argent,  two  bendlets  be- 
tween three  martlets  sable;"  but  this  difference,  it  appears,  as 
well  as  the  name  Bradshaigh  for  Bradshaw,  had  been  assumed 
first  about  15G8.  Besides  these  Bradshaws  or  Bradshaiirhs  of 
Ilaigh,  there  were  the  Bradshaws  of  Wenclley  in  Derbyshire,  the 
Bradshaws  of  Maq>le  in  Cheshire,  and  still  other  families  of  Brad- 
shaws in  Cheshire,  Leicestershire,  etc. 

The  known  friendship  that  there  was  between  Milton  and  the 
&mous  President  Bradshaw,  has  led  to  the  belief  of  some  relation- 
ship between  the  poet  and  the  line  of  Cheshire  Bradshaws  of  whom 
the  President  was  bom  in  1602,  and  who  in  ICOG  became  Brad- 
shaws of  Maq^le.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  traditional 
arms  of  these  Cheshire  Bradshaws  as  compared  with  those  assigned 
by  Aubrey  to  the  poet's  mother;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a 


1  Anbraj  all  bat  mj»  that  Chrirtopber  Kil-  words  "  Xpher  Milton  [bis  brotb.  Inner  Tem- 
ion  was  bis  autbority  for  this  particular  fact,  pie]  Bencber."  Godwin,  in  bis  reprint  of  Au- 
la tbe  rexj  same  line  of  tbe  IIS.  wbere  be  brey's  life,  runs  the  two  Jottings  together,  as 
baa  written  ^  His  mother  was  a  Bradshaw,'*  if  the  second  were  the  appended  authentica- 
be  writea,  a  little  way  off  on  tbe  paper,  tbe  lion  of  tbe  firrt.    Perhaps  it  is. 
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place  for  the  necessary  link  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Marple  family 
as  far  as  that  has  been  investigated.^  The  difficulties  would  be 
greater  with  most  of  the  other  known  lines  of  Bradshaws.  On 
the  whole  —  except  for  some  reasons  which  point  vaguely  to  the 
possibility  of  an  unascertained  connection  with  the  Bradshaws  of 
Haigh,  at  a  point  of  their  history  prior  to  the  assumption  of  the 
same  Bradshaigh  and  the  difference  of  martlets  in  the  family 
shield  —  we  must  be  content  with  imagining  a  connection  with  yet 
unknown  Bradshaws  in  Lancashire  or  elsewhere,  purporting  to  be 
directly  descended  from  the  original  stock.  "Argent,  two  bends 
sable,"  are  the  arms  of  still  existing  Bradshaws  in  Lancashire  and 
Kent ;  and  one  family  of  Bradshaws  in  Lancashire  —  that  of  Darcy 
Lever — bears  arms,  "Ai-gent,  two  bcndlets  sable."  ^  There  may 
have  been  Bradshaws  in  London  about  1600,  living  plainly  enough 
and  yet  claiming  those  arms.' 

Bradshaw  or  not,  Milton's  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
suitable  wife  for  the  prosperous  scrivener.  She  may  have  been  con- 
siderably younger  than  her  husband,  but  in  one  respect  he  had  the 
advantage  of  her.  His  sight,  as  Aubrey  has  told  us,  was  so  good 
that  he  could  read  without  spectacles  in  extreme  old  age ;  but  "  she 


1  Pedigree  of  the  Bradshaws  of  Marple  in 
Ormcrod's  Cheshire,  III.  408. 

s  Burke's  Armory. 

3  It  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  the  rea- 
sons referred  to  in  the  text  as  vaguely  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  a  connection  with 
the  Bradshaws  of  Haigh.  From  the  later 
and  more  authentic  part  of  the  Bradshaw 
pedigree  (Collinses  Baronetage,  etc.,}  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear : 

William  Bradshaw  of  Haigh  married  Maud, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Stand  ish,  of  Dux- 
bury,  CO.  Lane,  and  died  about  1539. 

Bogcr  Bradshaw,  son  and  heir  of  the  pre- 
ceding, married  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander 
(or  Ralph)  Standish,  of  Standish  co.  Lane  ,  in 
1567;  shortly  thereafter  (as  I  am  informed) 
he  assumed  by  grant,  the  name  of  Bradshaigh 
and  the  difference  of  martlets  in  the  family 
sliicld ;  and  he  died  in  1599,  having  bad  eight 
sous  and  five  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the 
sous,  James  Bradshaigh,  heir  of  Haigh,  had 
married,  before  his  father's  death,  Jane^  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomeis  Haughton  of 
Haughton  Tower ^  and  had  a  long  lawsuit  with 
her  uncles  for  the  Haughton  Tower  property ; 
and  one  of  the  daughters,  Ellen  Bradshaigh, 
married  a  Ralph  Haughton  ofKirkUes^  Cheshire, 
of  the  same  Haughton  race. 

James  Bradshaigh,  succeeding  his  fkther  in 
1599,  continued  the  main  line. 

The  fact  of  interest  to  us  in  the  foregoing 


is  the  double  intermarriage  of  Bradshaighs 
and  Haughtons  towards  the  end  of  Eliza' 
bcth's  reign.  Other  intermarriages  of  Brad- 
shaws and  Haughtons  are  referred  to  in  the 
pedigree ;  insomuch  that,  could  we  attach  also 
to  the  pedigree  the  Milton  ancestry  with  its 
contained  conjunction  of  the  same  names, 
we  should  be  entitled  to  say  that  there  was  for 
the  time  a  natural  tendency  for  Bradshaws 
and  Haughtons  to  come  together.  To  com- 
plete the  hypothesis,  we  may  find  the  point 
at  which  the  link:  with  Milton's  ancestry  could 
be  most  easily  attached.  If  we  suppose  Mil- 
ton's mother's  father  to  have  been  a  younger 
son  of  the  William  Bradshaw  who  stands  first 
in  the  above  list,  we  place  him  in  circumstan- 
ces where  he  would  have  Bradshaw  in  its  old 
form  for  his  name,  and  the  Bradshaw  arms 
without  the  difference.  There  also  we  should 
be  in  close  contact  with  the  name  Oiristopher. 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  conveyed  this 
conjecture  to  me,  with  other  information 
respecting  the  Bradshaw  pedigree,  adds : 
*'  I  can  readily  understand  how,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  pedigree  was 
drawn  up,  younger  brothers  of  a  century 
or  more  back,  who  had  perhaps  gone  to 
London  and  lost  sight  of  their  relations  or 
turned  Puritan  [the  main  stem  continuing 
Catholics],  came  to  be  omitted."  All,  how- 
ever, is  coi]Jectur«. 
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had  very  weak  eyes,  and  used  spectacles  presently  after  she  was 
thirty  years  old."  The  poet  speaks  of  her,  as  "a  most  excellent 
mother,  and  particularly  known  for  her  charities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (matre  probatissimd  et  eleetnosy^iis  per  viciniam  potiasimum 

To  the  worthy  pair,  thus  wedded  in  or  about  ICOO,  there  were  bom, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  six  children,  as  follows :  — 

1.  A  "  chrisom  child  " —  i.  e.  a  child  who  died  before  it  could  be  baptized,' — 
respecUng  whom  there  is  this  entry  in  the  Register  of  Allhallows,  Bread-Street : 
"The  l^  of  May  A»  1601  was  buried  a  Crj'some  Child  of  Mr.  John  Mylton's 
of  this  parish,  scrivenor."  ^ 

2.  Anne,  the  register  of  whose  baptism  has  not  been  found,  but  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  between  1602  and  1607. 

8.  John,  bom  Dec.  9,  1608,  and  baptized  Dec.  20,  as  appears  from  the  All- 
hallows  Register:  "The  20*  daye  of  December  1608  was  baptized  John,  the 
Sonne  of  John  Mylton,  scrivenor." 

4.  Sarah,  baptized  at  Allhallows  July  15, 1612,  and  buried  there  Aug.  16  in 
the  same  year. 

5.  Tabitha,  baptized  in  the  same  place  Jan.  SO,  1613 — 14,  and  buried  else- 
where at  the  age  of  two  years  and  six  months. 

6.  Christopher,  baptized  at  Allhallows  Dec.  8,  1615.^ 


By  the  death  of  three  of  these  children  in  infancy  the  family  of 
the  scrivener  and  his  wife  was  reduced  to  three  —  a  daughter  Anne, 
the  eldest,  and  two  sons,  John  and  Christopher.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, grew  up  with  one  sister  and  one  brother ;  the  sister  several 
years   older  than  himself,   and   the   broths   exactly   seven   years 


younger.* 

1  Dtfensio  Secunda:  Works,  VI.  286. 

s  "  The  *  chrisom '  was  a  white  vesture 
which  in  former  times  tlie  priest  used  to  put 
open  the  child  at  baptism.  The  first  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  orders 
that  the  woman  shall  ofler  the  chrisom  when 
she  comes  to  be  churched;  but  if  the  child 
happened  to  die  before  her  churching,  she 
was  excused  from  offering  it,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  use  it  as  the  shroud  in  which  the 
child  was  buried."  Properly,  therefore,  a 
"  chrysom  child "  was  one  that  died,  after 
baptism,  before  the  churching  of  the  mother; 
bat  the  term  had  come  in  practice  to  mean  a 
child  that  died  before  baptism.  (See  Hookas 
Church  Dictionary.) 

8  This  entry,  it  will  be  seen,  proves  that  the 
elder  Milton  was  in  business  as  a  scrivener  in 
or  near  Bread-street,  if  not  in  the  Spread- 
Eagle,  as  early  as  IGOl. 

4  The  date  of  Tabitha's  death  is  IVom  the 
Pedigree  of  Milton  by  Sir  Charles  Young, 


Garter  King.  As  usual,  Philips  makes  an 
error  in  his  account  of  the  number  of  the 
scrivener's  children.  lie  says,  "  three  he  had 
and  no  more,"  whereas  there  were  six,  of 
whom  three  died  in  infancy.  It  is  possif>le 
there  were  others  who  also  died  early. 

5  In  this  chapter  I  have  been  purposely  ex- 
cursive in  discussing  the  poet's  i>edigree,  in 
the  hoi>e  that,  by  multipIylDg  indications  to 
the  utmost,  I  may  make  farther  information 
possible.  From  the  position  in  life  of  the 
poet's  father  and  mother,  I  expect  more  from 
examination  of  wills  than  from  search  in 
Herald's  Visitations  and  the  like.  I  have 
myself  turned  over  many  wills  of  l^Iiltons, 
Jeffreys,  Ilaughtons  and  Bradshaws,  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Doctors'  Commons;  but  lucky 
hits  may  be  made  by  others.  A  search  in  a 
Registry  of  Wills  is  like  fishing  —  twenty 
throws  for  one  bite;  and  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons it  costs  a  shilling  a  throw. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THB   SPBKAD-EAGLE,  BBEAD-STBEET,  OLD   LONDON. 

1608-1620. 

In"  vain  now  will  the  enthusiast  in  Milton  step  out  of  the  throng 
of  Cheapside  and  walk  down  Bread-street,  to  find  remaining  traces 
of  the  house  where  Milton  was  bom.  The  Great  Fire  of  1606  de- 
stroyed this  with  so  many  other  of  the  -antiquities  of  old  London. 
Bread-street,  indeed,  stands  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
space  over  which  the  Fire  extended.  Nevertheless,  as  the  city  was 
rebuilt  after  the  Fire  with  as  strict  attention  to  the  old  sites  as  the 
surveyor's  art  of  that  day  could  ensure^  the  present  Bread-street 
occupies  relatively  the  same  position  in  the  map  of  London  as  the 
old  one  did.  Exactly  where  the  present  Bread-street  strikes  off 
from  the  present  Cheapside  did  old  Bread-street  strike  off  from  old 
Cheapside ;  and,  allowing  for  recent  improvements,  with  the  same 
arrangement  of  streets  right  and  left,  north  and  south.  I^  there- 
fore, nothing  of  the  ^aterial  fabric  of  the  house  where  Milton 
was  bom,  nor  of  the  objects  which  once  lay  around  it  in  th^t  spot, 
now  remains,  at  least  the  ghosts  of  the  old  tenements  still  hang  in 
the  air,  and  may  be  discerned  by  the  eye  of  vision. 

Till  lately,  more  remained.  Describing  Bread-street  as  it  was 
in  1720,  or  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  Fire,  Str}^e^  enumerates 
several  courts  in  it,  and  among  these,  one  called  "  Black  Spread- 
Eagle  Court.**  It  was  the  first  court  on  the  left,  going  from  Cheap- 
side.  He  describes  it  as  "small,  but  with  a  free-stone  pavement, 
and  having  a  very  good  house  at  the  upper  end."  The  information 
is  repeated  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  in  1754;  and  in  the 
map  of  Bread-street  Ward  in  that  edition,  "Black  Spread-Eagle 
Court"  is  very  distinctly  marked.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  "Black  Spread-Eagle  Court."  was  a  commemoration  of  the 
house  which  had  been  occupied  by  Milton's  father.  We  know, 
fix)m  Aubrey,  that  the  house  had  acquired  celebrity  as  the  poet's 
birth-place  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  that  foreigners  used  to  go 

1  Stiype's  stow:  1720 
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and  see  it  up  to  the  very  year  of  the  Fire;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that,  when  Bread-street  was  re-built,  the  honor  of  the  name  was 
transferred  to  another  spot. 

The  court  itself  remains  —  the  first  on  the  left  hand  going  from 
Cheapside,  and  at  the  depth  of  three  houses  back  from  that  thorongh- 
fiure.  It  no  longer,  however,  bears  any  name — neither  "Black 
Spread-£agle  Court ^  nor  any  other;  the  warehousing  firms  who 
occupy  it  not  finding  any  such  name  necessary  to  ensure  the  safe 
delivery  of  their  goods  and  letters.  The  name  probably  fell  out 
of  use  soon  after  1766,  when  the  house-signs  were  taken  down 
over  London,  and  houses  began  to  be  designated  by  numbers. 
Walk  down  Bread-street,  therefore,  on  the  left  hand  from  Cheap- 
side;  single  out  the  now  anon^-mous  little  court  which  lies  at  the 
depth  of  three  houses  from  that  thoroughfare ;  realize  that  as  hav- 
ing been  Strji^e's  "Black  Spread-Eagle  Court"  of  1720  and  1754; 
snd  then  again  demolish  in  imagination  this  little  "  Black  Spread- 
Eagle  Court,"  and  rear  in  its  room  an  e<lifiee  chiefly  of  wood  and 
plaster;  finally,  fancy  this  house  with  its  gable  end  to  the  street, 
ranging  with  others  of  similar  form  and  materials  on  one  side, 
and  ^ing  others  of  similar  form  and  materials  opposite;  and 
you  have  the  old  Spread-Elagle  in  which  Milton  was  bom  as  vividly 
bef<M-e  you  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be ! 

This  house,  as  we  have  said,  was  as  much  in  the  heart  of  the 
London  of  that  dav  as  the  houses  in  the  same  site  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  London  of  this.  The  only  difierence  is  tliat,  whereas  the  pop- 
ulation of  London  now  exceeds  two  millions,  it  was  then  ]>erhai>8 
not  more  than  20X000  s^^uls.^  The  future  poet,  then,  was  not  only 
a  Londoner,  like  his  j>redece5?>sors  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  but  a  Ixm- 
doner  of  the  innermost  circle,  a  child  of  the  vorv  heart  of  C^x-kaiirne. 
Bow  Church  stoo<l  at  the  back  of  Spread-Eaijle,  and  so  clo>e  that, 
had  the  famous  bells  fallen,  they  mi^ht  have  crushed  the  infant  in 
his  cradle.  This  circumstance  is  to  l>e  distinct Iv  conceived.  A 
great  part  of  the  e<lucation  of  ever^'  child  consists  of  those  im- 
pressions, visual  and  other,  which  the  senses  of  the  little  Ix-ini^  are 
takinr;  in  busilv  thouirh  unconsciouslv  amid  the  scenes  of  their  first 
exercise;  and  though  all  sorts  of  men  are  b^im  in  all  s^jrts  of 
places  —  jK>ets  in  towns  and  prosaic  men  amid  fiehls  and  woody 
solitudes  —  yet,  consistently  with  this,  it  is  also  true  that  much  of 
the  original  capital  on  which  all  men  trade  intellectually  through 
life  con-sLsts  of  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  ima2er>'  which 
they  have  ac^^uired  imj>erceptibly  by  the  ol.«?er\'ations  of  their  early 


I  !■  1908  the  popnlsdoa  cf  London  vm      pect  wv  tnxkr  the  troth.    (S«e  CunniMg' 
at  litsk  orer  Wj.V^J.  vlucb  I  §nh-      huu't  lUndbook  of  Ixntdon.  p.  xzir.> 
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years.  If  then,  though  it  is  above  our  meagre  science  to  say  how 
much  of  the  form  of  Shakspeare's  genius  depended  on  his  having 
been  bom  and  bred  amid  the  circumstances  of  a  Warwickshire 
village,  we  still  follow  the  boy  in  his  wanderings  by  the  banks  of 
the  Avon,  hardly  the  less  is  it  necessary  to  remember  that  Eng- 
land's next  great  poet  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  old  London,  and 
that  the  sights  and  sounds  amid  which  his  childhood  was  nurtured 
were  those  of  crowded  street-life. 

Bread-street,  like  its  modem  successor,  stretched  southward  from 
.Cheapside,  athwart  Watling-street,  in  the  direction  of  the 'river. 
"  So  called,''  says  Stow,  "  of  bread  anciently  sold  there,"  it  was,  in 
Milton's  childhood,  one  of  the  most  respectable  streets  in  the  city, 
"  wholly  inhabited  by  rich  merchants,"  who  had  their  shops  below 
and  their  dwelling-houses  above,  and  with  two  parish  churches 
in  it,  and  "  divers  fair  inns  for  good  receipt  of  earners  and  other 
travellers."  *  Going  down  from  his  father's  house  on  the  same  side 
and  passing  the  neighbors'  houses,  the  boy  would  come  first  to 
the  Star  Inn  with  its  court.  Passing  it  and  another  row  of  mer- 
chants' shops  and  houses  beyond  it,  he  would  cross  Watling-street, 
inhabited  by  "wealthy  drapers,  retailers  of  woollen  cloth,  both 
broad  and  narrow,  of  all  sorts,  more  than  any  one  in  the  city."*  On 
the  opposite  comer  of  Watling-street  stood  the  parish  church  of 
Allhallows,  where  he  sat  every  Sunday  with  his  father  and  mother, 
and  where  he  had  been  christened.  Continuing  the  walk  on  the 
same  side,  and  passing  Salters'  Hall,  an  old  foundation  of  "six  alms- 
houses builded  for  poor  decayed  brethren  of  the  Salters'  Company," 
he  would  come  upon  the  second  parish-church  in  the  street,  that 
of  Saint  Mildred  the  Virgin.  A  little  fiirther  on  after  crossing 
Basing-lane,  he  would  come  upon  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  whole 
street  —  the  famous  Gerrard's  Hall.  "  On  the  south  side  of  Basing- 
lane,"  says  Stow,  "is  one  great  house  of  old  time  builded  upoa 
arched  vaults,  and  with  arched  gates  of  stone  brought  from  Caen  in 
Nonnandy.  The  same  is  now  a  common  hostrey  for  receipt  of  trav- 
ellei-s,  commonly  and  corruptly  called  Gerrard's  Hall,  of  a  giant 
said  to  have  dwelled  there.  In  the  liigh-roofed  hall  of  this  house 
sometime  stood  a  large  fir-pole,  which  reached  to  the  roof  thereof 
and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  staves  that  Gen^ard  the  giant  used 
in  the  wai*s  to  nm  withal.  There  stood  also  a  ladder  of  the  same 
length,  which,  as  they  say,  served  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  staff. 
Of  later  years  this  hall  is  altered  in  building,  and  divers  rooms  are 
made  hi  it.  Notwithstanding,  the  pole  is  removed  to  one  corner 
of  the  hall,  and  the  ladder  hanged  broken  upon  a  wall  in  the 

1  Stow'8  Soiref:  1608,  p.  848.       S  Ibid.  p.  848. 
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yard.  The  hosteler  of  that  house  said  to  me  the  pole  lacked  half  a 
foot  of  forty  in  length ;  I  measured  the  compass  thereof  and  found 
it  fifteen  inches."^  Stow's  own  researches  enabled  him  to  inform 
the  hosteler  that  the  Hall  was  properly  not  "  Gerrard's  Hall,"  but 
"Gisor's  Hall,"  so  called  from  a  wealthy  London  family,  its  orig- 
inal owners,  who  had  dwelt  there  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  For  this  information  he  got  no  thanks ;  and  the  story  of 
Gerrard  the  Giant  remained  one  of  the  popular  myths  of  Bread- 
street.  Beyond  Gerrard's  Hall,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  on  that 
side  of  Bread-street ;  and,  imless  the  boy  continued  his  walk  to- 
wards Thames-street  and  the  river,  he  might  return  home  by  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  seeing  such  other  objects  as  the  Three  Cups 
Inn,  and  the  Bread-street  compter  or  prison. 

There  were,  however,  other  objects  of  interest,  either  in  Bread- 
street  or  so  close  to  it  as  to  be  accessible  from  it.  One  was  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  famous  as  the  resort  of  Shaksj^eiu-e,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  other  literary  celebrities  of  those 
days.* 

**  What  things  have  wo  seen 
Dodo  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  that  hare  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Ilad  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  then,  when  there  hath  been  thrown 
"Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past  —  wit  that  might  warrant  bo 
For  the  whole  citj'  to  talk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  canccll'd;  and,  when  that  was  gone, 
Wc  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Wiis  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty,  though  but  downright  fools."  ^ 

The  date  of  the  merry  meetings  thus  alluded  to,  with  such  a 
sense  of  after-relish,  by  one  who  so  often  figured  in  thcin,  corres- 


1  Stow'«»  Surrey :  1603,  p.  350. 

8  Giflbrd,  in  his  life  of  lion  Jonson,  places 
the  Mermaid  in  Friday-i«treet,  the  next  i)ar- 
allel  to  Broad-street.  But  Ben's  own  lines 
seem  to  show  that  the  tavern  \i&»  in  Bread- 
street : 

"At  Bread-street's  Mermaid  having  dined  and 
merrj', 

Tropowd  to  go  to  Uolbora  iu  a  wherr>'." 
^(Epigr.  133.) 


Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine  (anno- 
tated copy  of  Langbalne's  Dramatic  Poets  in 
British  Museum,  p.  286),  gix^aks  as  if  there 
were  two  Mermaids,  one  in  Bread-street,  and 
one  iu  Friday-street;  but  fixes  on  that  in 
Broad-Street  as  the  Mermaid. 

3  Francis  Beaumont  to  Ben  Joneon,  before 
1616. 
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ponds  with  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  it  is  said,  had  begun  a  kind  of  a  club  there  before  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;^  during  the  latter  years  of  that  reign  and  the 
first  of  James's,  while  Shakspearo  was  still  in  town  to  make  one  of 
the  company,  the  meetings  were  at  their  best ;  but  even  after  that 
time  they  were  kept  up  by  the  rest  of  the  fraternity.  Any  time, 
therefore,  between  1608  and  1614,  while  Milton  was  a  child,  we 
may  fancy  those  meetings  going  on  close  to  his  father's  house,  at 
which,  over  a  board  covered  with  cups  of  Canary,  and  in  a  room 
well  filled,  surely,  with  tobacco-smoke,  the  seated  gods  exchanged 
their  flashes.  Nay,  and  if  we  will  imagine  the  precise  amount  of 
personal  contact  that  there  was  or  could  have  been  between  Shak- 
speare  and  our  poet,  how  else  can  we  do  so  but  by  supposing  that, 
in  that  very  year  1G14  when  the  dramatist  paid  his  last  known  visit 
to  London,  he  may  have  spent  an  evening  with  his  old  comrades  at 
the  Mermaid,  and,  going  down  Bread-street  with  Ben  Jonson  on  his 
way,  may  have  passed  a  fair  child  of  six  plaj-ing.at  his  father's  door, 
and,  looking  down  at  him  kindly,  have  thought  of  a  little  grave  in 
Stratford  churchyard,  and,  the  face  of  his  own  dead  Ilamnet  ?  Ah ! 
what  an  evening  in  tlic  Mermaid  was  that;  and  how  Ben  and 
Shakspcare  betongucd  each  other,  while  the  others  listened  and 
wondered ;  and  how,  when  the  company  dispersed,  the  sleeping 
street  heard  their  departing  footsteps,  and  the  stars  shone  down  on 
the  old  roofs ! 

But  if  Bread-street  itself  was  rich  in  objects  and  associations,  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  Cheapside  or  West  Cheap,  into  which  it 
opened,  was  still  more  attractive.  The  boy  had  only  to  go  a  few 
paces  from  his  fjither's  door,  to  see  the  whole  of  this  great  street  at 
one  glance  —  eastward,  till  it  branched  off  into  the  Poultry  and 
Bucklersbury ;  and  westward,  till,  split  by  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
in  the  Queme,  it  branched  off  into  Paternoster-row  and  Newgate* 
street.  In  old  Cheap,  as  in  its  modem  successor,  the  traffic  and 
bustle  of  the  city  was  at  its  thickest.  Here  the  mercers  and  gold- 
smiths had  their  shops ;  here  were  some  of  the  most  noted  taverns 
of  the  city ;  here  there  was  a  constant  throng  of  foot-passengers, 
going  and  coming,  with  horsemen  and  dray-carts  among  them,  and 
now  and  then  also  a  coach  —  for  of  late  years  these  vehicles  had 
come  into  fashion,  and  the  world,  as  Stow  complains,  was  "  running 
on  wheels  with  many  whose  parents  had  been  glad  to  go  on  foot.** 
Wlienover  there  was  a  procession  or  other  city-pageant,  it  was  sure 
to  pass  through  West  Cheap.    The  aspect  of  the  street  itself,  with 

1  The  flret  authority  for  this  tradition,  I  believe,  Is  Oldys  (1686—1761),  in  his  MS.  notes 
as  above. 
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its  houses  of  various  heights,  nearly  all  turned  gable-wise  to  the 
street,  and  all  with  projecting  upper  stories  of  wood-work  and  lat- 
ticed windows,  was  far  more  picturesque  than  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Some  of  the  houses  were  as  handsome,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  as  any  in  London.  Eastward  was  a  row  of 
many  "  fair  and  large  houses,  for  the  most  part  possessed  of  mer- 
cers;" and  westward,  beginning  from  the  very  corner  of  Bread- 
street,  was  another  row  —  "  the  most  beautiful  frame  of  fair  houses 
and  shops,"  says  Stow,  "that  be  within  the  walls  of  London  or 
elsewhere  in  England."  This  frame  of  houses,  called  Goldsmith's 
Bow,  had  been  built  in  1491  by  Thomas  Wood,  goldsmith.  "It 
containeth,"  says  Stow,  "in  number  ten  fair  dwelling-houses  and 
fourteen  shops,  all  in  one  frame,  uniformly  builded  four  stories  high, 
beautified  towards  the  street  with  the  goldsmith's  anns  and  the 
likeness  of  woodmen,  in  memory  of  his  name,-  riding  on  monstrous 
beasts;  all  wlii«h  is  cast  in  lead  richly  painted  over  and  gilt." 
But  the  most  conspicuous  difference  between  old  and  modem 
Cheapside  consisted  in  certain  prominent  objects  seen  along  the 
middle  of  the  old  street.  Far  to  the  east,  and  just  where  Cheapside 
passes  into  the  Poultry,  stood  the  Great  Conduit,  a  castellated  stone 
edifice  with  a  lead  cistern,  built  in  1285,  and  rebuilt  in  1479,  for 
siipplying  that  part  of  the  city  with  sweet  water  by  means  of  pipes 
fix>m  Paddington.  Then,  just  at  the  top  of  Bread-street,  and  there- 
fore associated  perhaps  more  than  any  other  object  of  the  kind 
with  Milton's  early  recollections,  was  the  "  Standard  in  Cheap  "  — 
a  monument  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  shape  of  a  hexagonal 
shafl  of  stone  with  sculptures  on  each  side,  and  on  the  top  the  figure 
of  a  man  blowing  a  hora.  Here  Wat  Tyler  had  beheaded  some  of 
his  prisoners  in  1381,  and  here  Jack  Cade  had  beheaded  Lord  Say 
in  1450.  Far  finer  architecturally,  and  only  a  little  distance  west, 
was  the  famous  Cross  in  Cheaj),  a  Gothic  edifice  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  cross  —  one  of  the  nine  crosses  erected  by  Edward  L  in  1290  in 
memory  of  his  Queen  Eleanor.  Last  of  all  there  was  the  Little 
Conduit,  set  up  in  1431,  at  the  end  of  St.  Michael's  hi  the  Queme. 

The  streets  and  lanes  going  off  fi'om  old  Cheapside  on  both  sides 
were  the  same  in  nimiber  and  in  name  as  those  going  off  fi'om  its 
successor.  On  the  one  side  were  Ironmonger-lane,  St.  Lawrence- 
lane,  Milk-street,  Wood-street,  Guthrun's  or  Gutter-lane,  and  Fos- 
ter-lane ;  on  the  other  side,  right  and  left  from  Bread-street,  were 
Bow-lane,  Soper-lane,  Friday-street,  and  Old  Change.  Bow-lane 
and  Friday-street,  as  the  next  parallels  to  Bread-street,  would  be 
those  with  which  the  boy  was  soonest  familiar. 

Walking  westward  along  Cheap,  only  a  pace  or  two  past  the 
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Little  Conduit,  one  came  to  St.  Paul's  Gate  —  a  narrow  archway 
opening  from  Paternoster-row  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Here, 
in  all  its  vastness,  stood  Old  St.  Paul's,  then  shorn  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  enormous  steei)le,  which  had  towered  into  the  sky  more 
than  five  hundred  feet,  but  still  of  such  dimensions  that  its  present 
successor  can  give  but  a  reduced  idea  of  it.  The  middle  aisle  of 
the  church  —  "Duke  Humphrey's  Walk,"  as  it  was  called  —  was 
open  to  all,  and  was  used  as  a  common  thoroughfare.  Hei^e,  every 
forenoon  and  afleraoon,  the  courtiers,  the  wits,  the  la'wyers,  and  the 
merchants  of  the  city,  met  as  in  a  kind  of  exchange ;  and  here  on 
the  Pinal's  of  the  church  used  to  be  posted  advertisements  of  ser- 
vants out  of  place,  and  the  like.  Outside,  in  the  churchyard,  there 
were  trees  shadowing  the  gravestones ;  and  all  round  the  church- 
yard were  the  sliops  of  the  booksellers.  On  the  north  side  was  the 
famous  Paul's  Cross  —  a  covered  pulpit  of  timber  on  stone  steps, 
from  which  every  Sunday  forenoon  oj)en-air  semions  Avere  preached 
by  bishops  and  other  eminent  diA-ines.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
churchyard  was  St.  Paul's  School. 

Farther  than  this  we  need  not  extend  the  boy's  ideal  rambles. 
Walks  firther  in  his  father's  company  there  might  of  couree,  be  — 
walks  westward,  beyond  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  down  Ludgate-hill 
to  Fleet-street  and  the  then  "  luxunous "  Strand,  or,  again,  in  the 
same  direction,  to  Holbom  or  Oldboume,  then  built  as  far  as  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields ;  walks  northward  as  far  as  Cripplegate  and  the 
favorite  suburbs  of  Moorfields  and  Finsbury ;  or  walks  eastward, 
through  more  bustling  thoroughfares,  to  Whitochapel  or  the  Tower. 
If  the  excui'sion  Avas  southwards,  then,  unless  they  walked  round 
by  London  Bridge,  they  would  have  to  take  a  boih  at  Queenhithe, 
and  so  cross  the  nver.  Having  crossed,  they  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Globe,  the  Beargarden,  and  play-houses,  stand- 
ing in  oi>en  spaces  amid  trees  on  Bankside ;  and  from  this  spot, 
looking  back  across  the  clear  stream  with  the  various  craft  upon  it 
to  the  i)opulous  opposite  bank  which  they  had  left,  they  could  dis- 
tinctly see,  over  the  dense  built  space,  the  open  country  to  the  north 
—  Hackney  a  little  to  the  right;  in  the  centre,  and  just  over  St. 
Paul's,  Ilighgate ;  and  more  to  the  left^  over  the  Temple  and  Fleet- 
street,  the  heights  of  Hampstead  with  their  windmills. 

Something  of  all  this,  in  some  order  of  succession  or  another,  the 
boy  di<l  see.  After  all,  however,  Milton  must  have  been  but  moder- 
ately sensitive  from  the  first  to  impressions  of  this  kind.  More 
important  in  his  case  than  contact  with  the  world  of  city-sights  and 
city-humors  lying  round  the  home  of  his  childhood,  was  the  training 
he  received  within  that  homo  itself.     Pass  we,  then,  within  the 
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threshold  of  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Bread-street ;  and  let  the  roar  of 
Cheapsidc  and  the  surrounding  city  be  muffled  in  the  distance. 
.  It  is  a  warm  and  happy  home.  Peace,  comfort,  and  industiy 
reign  within  it.  During  the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his 
apprentices  and  clients ;  but  in  the  evening  the  family  are  gathered 
together  —  the  father  on  one  side,  the  mother  on  the  other,  the 
eldest  girl  and  her  brother  John  seated  near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on 
the  hearth.  A  grave  Puritanic  piety  was  then  the  order  in  the 
households  of  most  of  tlie  respectable  citizens  of  London ;  and  in 
John  Milton's  house  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the  accompany- 
ing affection  for  Puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Religious 
reading  and  devout  exercises  would  be  part  of  tlie  regular  life  of 
the  family.  And  thus  a  disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard 
for  religion  as  the  chief  concern  in  life,  and  a  dutiful  love  of  the 
parents  who  so  tauglit  him,  would  be  cultivated  in  Milton  from  Ids 
earliest  years.  Happy  child  to  have  such  parents ;  happy  i)arents 
to  have  sucli  a  child ! 

But  the  scrivener,  though  a  serious  man,  was  also  a  man  of  liberal 
culture.  "  He  was  an  ingeniose  man,"  says  Aubrey ;  and  Philips, 
who  could  recollect  him  pei-sonnlly,  says  that  while  prudent  in  busi- 
ness, "he  did  not  so  far  quit  his  generous  and  ingenious  inclinations 
as  to  make  himself  wholly  a  slave  to  the  world.'"  His  acquaintance 
with  literature  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  some  time  at 
college.  But  his  special  faculty  wns  music.  It  is  possible  that,  on 
being  cast  off  by  his  father,  he  had  thought  of  music  as  a  profes- 
sion. At  all  events,  after  he  had  settled  as  a  scrivener,  he  had  such 
a  passion  for  the  art  as  to  acquire  a  rei>utation  in  it  nbovc  that  of 
an  ordinary  auiateur.  Thus,  in  a  collection  of  madrigals  which  was 
published  in  1001,  and  long  afterwards  retained  its  celebrity,  \w.  is 
foimd  associated,  as  a  contributor,  with  tAventv-one  of  the  first  En<r- 
lish  composei*s  then  living.  The  volume  c(nisists  of  twenty-five 
madrigals,  entitled  J7ie  Triujpp/ics  of  Oriana^  each  compose<l  for 
fi\Q  or  six  voices,  but  all  orii^inallv  intended  to  be  sunur  at  one 
entertainment,  in  com])liment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  ])erhMps  in 
her  presence.  "Oriana"  was  one  of  the  Arcadian  court-nanu's  for 
the  aged  virgin,  and  the  notion  of  getting  up  the  madrigals  had 
originated  with  the  Earl  of  Xottingham.  Thomas  JMorley,  whose 
compositions  are  still  in  repute,  edited  the  collection;  and,  among 
the  contributors  are  Ellis  Gibbons,  John  Wilbye,  Thomas  Weelks, 
and  John  Bennet.  i\[ilton's  madrigal  is  the  eighteenth  in  the 
series ;  and  its  admission  proves  that  he  was  at  that  time  —  seven 
years  befcre  his  son  was  born — well  known  in  musical  circles.  Xor 
had  he  since  then  forsworn  his  favorite  art.    An  organ  and  other 
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instruments  were  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  house  in  Bread-street ;  6 
and  much  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  musical  study.  Not  to 
speak  of  compositions  of  his  not  now  to  be  recovered  —  among 
which,  according  to  Aubrey  and  Philips,  the  most  notable  was  an 
"  In  Nomine^  in  forty  parts,"  presented  by  him  to  a  Polish  prince, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal — we  trace 
his  hand  here  and  there  in  the  preserved  music  of  the  time.  In 
the  Teares  and  Lamentationa  of  a  SorrowfuU  Soule — published  in 
1614  by  Sir  William  Leighton  Kniglit,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Honor- 
able Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  and  consisting  of  dolorous 
sacred  songs,  both  words  and  music,  after  a  fashion  then  much  in 
vogue  —  Milton  appears  along  with  Byrd,  Bull,  Dowland,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Wilbye,  Ford,  and  other  "  famous  artists,"  as  the  editor 
styles  them,  "  of  that  sublime  profession."  Three  of  the  "  Lamen- 
tations" are  to  Milton's  music.  Again,  in  Thomas  Ravenscroft's 
compendiimi  of  Church-music  published  in  1621  under  the  title  of 
T/i^  Whole  Book  of  Psahnes^  with  the  Hynuis  EvangelicaU  and 
Songs  Bpirititaly  composed  into  foxtr  imrts  hy  sundry  authors  to 
8uch  severaU  tmies  as  have  bee?}^  a?id  are  usually  sung  i?i  JEkgland^ 
Scotland^  Wales^i  Germany^  Italy ^  IVance  and  the  Netherlands^  Mil- 
ton's name  figures  along  with  those  of  other  masters,  living  and  dead, 
including  Tallis,  Dowland,  Morley,  Bennet,  and  Ilavenscroft  himself 
The  airs  in  this  collection  harmonized  by  Milton,  are  the  two  known 
in  books  of  psalmody  as  Norwich  and  York  tunes ;  and  of  the  whole 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Psalms  printed  in  the  old  collection  after  the 
version  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  Ravenscroft  has  fitted  six — viz., 
Psalms  v.,  XXVII.,  LV.,  LXYL,  CII.,  and  CXXXVIH.  — to  the 
tunes  so  harmonized.  From  that  time  forward  we  are  to  fancy  that 
frequently,  when  the  above  psalms  were  sung  in  churches  in  Lon- 
don or  elsewhere,  it  was  to  music  composed  by  the  father  of  the 
poet  IVIilton.  Norwich  and  York  are  still  familiar  tunes.  "The 
tenor  part  of  York  tune,"  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  so 
well  known  in  his  days,  "  that  within  memory  half  the  nurses  in 
England  were  used  to  sing  it  by  way  of  lullaby,"  and  the  chimes  of 
many  country  churches  had  "played  it  six  or  eight  times  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  from  time  immemorial."  And  so,  apart  from  all 
that  he  has  given  us  through  his  son,  there  yet  rests  in  the  air  of 
Britain,  capable  of  being  set  loose  wherever  church-bells  send  their 
chimes  over  English  earth,  or  voices  are  raised  in  sacred  concert 
round  an  English  or  Scottish  fireside,  some  portion  of  the  soul  of 
that  admirable  man,  and  his  love  of  sweet  sounds. 

That  his  father  was  a  man  so  gifted  was  very  material  t^  Milton. 
Afterwards,  in  his  own  scheme  of  an  improved  education  for  chil- 
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dren,  he  gave  a  high  phico  to  music.  The  intervals  of  more  severe 
labor,  he  said,  might  "  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in 
recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn 
and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learnt  —  either  while  the 
Bkilful  organist  plies  his  gnive  and  fancied  descant  in  lofly  fugues, 
or  the  whole  s}Tnphony  "\nth  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn 
and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  some- 
times the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either 
to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets 
be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  man- 
ners to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle."  Of  this  kind  of  education 
Milton  had  the  full  advantage.  Often  must  he,  as  a  child,  have 
bent  over  his  father  while  composing,  or  listened  to  him  as  he 
played.  Not  unfrequcntly  of  an  evening,  if  one  or  two  of  his  father's 
musical  acquaintances  dropt  in,  there  would  be  voices  enough  in 
the  Spread-Eagle  for  a  little  household  concert.  Then  might 
the  well-printed  and  well  kept  set  of  the  Orianas  be  brought  out ; 
and,  each  one  present  taking  a  suitable  part,  the  child  might  hear, 
and  always  with  fresh  delight,  his  flither's  own  madrigal :  — 

Fair  Oriana,  in  tho  morn, 

Before  tlie  day  was  bom. 

With  velvet  steps  on  gronnd, 

WTiIch  made  nor  print  nor  sound. 

Would  see  her  nymphs  abed, 

What  lives  those  ladies  led: 

Tlie  roses  bhisliing  said, 
"  O,  stay,  thou  shepherd-maid;  " 

And,  on  a  sudden,  all 

They  rose  and  heard  her  call. 

Then  sang  those  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana, 
**  Long  live  fair  Oriana,  long  live  fair  Oriana." 

They  can  remember  little  how  a  child  is  affected  who  do  not  see 
how  from  the  words,  as  well  as  from  the  music  of  this  song,  a 
sense  of  fantastic  grace  would  sink  into  the  mind  of  the  boy  —  how 
Oriana  and  her  npnphs  and  a  little  Arcadian  grass-plat  would  be 
before  him,  and  a  chonis  of  shepherds  would  be  seen  singing  at 
the  close,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  all  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth !  And  so,  if,  instead  of  the  book  of  Madrigals,  it  was  the  thin 
large  volume  of  Sir  William  Leigh  ton's  "  Tears  and  Lamentations  " 
that  furnished  the  song  of  the  evening.  Then,  if  one  of  his  father's 
contributions  were  selected,  the  words  might  be, 
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"  O,  had  I  wings,  like  to  a  dorei 

Then  should  I  fh>m  these  tronbles  fly; 
To  wilderness  I  woold  remove. 
To  spend  my  life  and  there  to  die." 

Hov,  as  he  listened,  the  lonely  dove  would  be  seen  winging 
through  the  air,  and  the  wilderness,  its  destination,  would  be  fancied 
as  a  great  desolate  place,  somewhere  about  Moorfields  I  Nor  would 
the  opening  words  of  the  27th  Psalm,  doubtless  often  sung  in  the 
family  to  York  tune,  be  without  a  deeper  significance : 

"  The  Lord  is  both  my  health  and  light; 

Shall  man  make  mo  dismayed  ? 
Sith  God  doth  give  me  strength  and  might. 

Why  should  I  be  afraid? 
While  that  my  foes  with  all  their  strength 

Begin  with  me  to  brawl, 
And  think  to  eat  me  up  at  length, 

Themselves  have  caught  the  fall." 

Joining  with  his  young  voice  in  these  exercises  of  the  family,  the 
boy  became  a  singer  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  TVe  see 
him  going  to  the  organ  for  his  own  amusement,  picking  out  little 
melodies  by  the  ear,  and  stretching  his  tiny  fingers  in  search  of 
pleasing  chords.  According  to  Aubrey,  his  father  taught  him  music, 
and  made  him  an  accomplished  organist. 

But,  in  the  most  musical  household,  music  fills  up  but  part  of  the 
domestic  evening ;  and  sometimes  it  would  not  be  musical  fiiends, 
but  acquaintances  of  more  general  tastes  that  would  step  in  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  Sprcad-Eagle. 

For  example,  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  AUhallows,  Bread- 
street,  at  that  time  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Stocke.  A  Yorkshireman 
by  birth,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  he  had  been  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  London  ever  since  1594,  and  in  the  church  in  Bread- 
street  since  March  1610.^  A  "constant,  judicious,  and  religious 
preacher,"  a  "  zealous  Puritan,"  and  the  most  intimate  friend  of  that 
great  light  among  the  Puritans,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Gataker, 
minister  of  Rotherhithe,  there  was  no  man  in  London  more  re* 
spected  than  31r.  Stocke.  "  No  minister  in  England,"  says  Fuller, 
"  had  his  pulpit  supplied  by  fewer  strangers ; "  and  there  were  young 
men,  afterwards  high  in  the  church,  who  made  a  point  of  never 

1  FuIIer-g  Worthies,  under  Yorkshire:  Wood's  Fasti  under  the  jeur  1585;  also  Gataker*8 
Funeral  Sermon  on  Stocke,  published  1027. 
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missing  one  of  his  sermons.  As  ho  was  peculiarly  strict  in  his 
notions  of  Sabbath  observance,  some  of  the  city  companies,  who  had 
their  halls  in  his  neighborhood,  actually  altered  their  feast-days 
fix)m  Mondays  to  Tuesdays,  in  deference  to  his  advice,  that  there 
might  be  the  less  risk  of  infringing  on  the  day  of  rest  by  the  ne- 
cessary preparations.  Once,  in  the  early  period  of  his  ministry, 
having  been  appointed  to  preach  the  open-air  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  he  had  spoken  rather  freely  of  the  inequality  of  rates  in  the 
city ;  and,  as  this  was  thought  injudicious,  he  had  been  called  a 
"  greenhead "  for  his  pains.  He  had  not  forgotten  this ;  and  long 
after,  having  to  preach  a  public  sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  he 
reverted  to  the  old  topic,  saying  that  "  a  grayhead  could  now  repeat 
what  a  greenhead  had  said  before."  But  his  delight  was  in  his  own 
parish,  where  the  fruits  of  his  labor^  "  in  converting  many  and  con- 
firming more  in  religion,"  were  abundantly  seen.  It  was  "  more 
comfortable  for  him,"  he  used  to  say,  "  to  win  one  of  his  own  pa- 
rishioners than  twenty  others."  In  one  part  of  a  pastor's  duty — 
that  of  interesting  the  young  —  he  was  believed  to  have  a  peculiar 
faculty.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  merchants  and  others  who 
were  his  parishioners  all  but  adored  him,  and  that,  when  he  died  in 
1626,  a  number  of  them  subscribed  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
hifl  memory  in  Allhallows  Church.  The  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment was  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English ;  and  here,  the 
better  to  characterize  him  and  his  congregation,  are  the  English 
verses  :— 

"Thy  lifclesse  Trunke,  (0  Reverend  Stocko,) 
Like  Aaron's  rod  sprouts  out  again, 
And,  after  two  full  winters  past. 
Yields  blossomes  and  ripe  fruito  amalne. 

*  For  why  ?    This  work  of  piety. 
Performed  by  some  of  thy  flocko 
To  thy  dead  corpse  and  sacred  urne. 
Is  but  the  fhiit  of  this  old  Stocko."  i 

One  of  the  scrivener's  co-parishioners,  and  his  very  near  neighbor, 
was  Humphrey  Lownes,  a  printer  and  publisher,  residing  at  the  sign 
of  the  Star  in  Bread-street-hill  —  one  of  a  family  then  and  since  well 
known  in  the  bibliopolic  world,  and  himself  a  man  of  ingenuity  and 
worth.*  It  has  been  usiftl  with  Milton's  biographers  to  state  it  as  an 
ascertained  feet  that  this  Humphrey  Lownes  was  an  acquaintance  of 

1  Deflcrfption  of  Old  Allhallows  Church  in  Strype-s  Stow,  edit.  1720,  vol.  I.  p.  200. 
S  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes. 
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his  fatherjs.  The  acquaintanceship,  however,  is  only  matter  of  plau- 
sible conjecture.^  But  if  there  was  not  a  publisher  among  the  ac- 
quaintances of  the  elder  Milton,  there  was  certainly  one  author.  This 
was  John  Lane,  utterly  unknown  to  English  literature  now,  but  to 
whom  Milton's  nephew  Philips,  who  afterwards  knew  him,  assigns  a 
niche  in  his  Uieatnim  Poetarum,  published  in  1674.  He  there  de- 
scribes Lane  as  "  a  fine  old  Queen  Elizabeth  gentleman  "  living  within 
his  remembrance,  "whose  several  poems,  had  they  not  had  the  ill  fete 
to  remain  unpublished,  when  much  better  meriting  than  many  that 
are  in  print,  might  possibly  have  gained  him  a  name  not  much  in- 
ferior, if  not  equal,  to  Drayton  and  others  of  the  next  rank  to 
Spenser."  *  Philips  must  have  strained  his  conscience  a  little  to 
write  this.  The  old  gentleman's  poetry  remains  in  manuscript  to 
this  day,  and  will  probably  do  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  Be- 
sides a  Poetical  Vision  and  an  Alarm  to  PoetSy  not  now  to  be  re- 
covered, he  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  JSquire^s  Tale  in  Chaucer, 
thus  finishing  that  "  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  which,  as  Milton 
afterwards  noted,  had  been  left  "half-told"  by  the  great  original. 
There  are  manuscript  copies  of  this  performance  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Ashmolean  at  Oxford.  Another  still  more  laborious 
attempt  of  Lane's,  of  which  there  is  also  a  fair  manuscript  copy  in 
the  Museum,  dated  1621,  was  a  continuation  of  Lydgate's  metrical 
romance  of  (ri^y,  JEJarl  of  Warwick^  in  twenty-six  cantos.  Besides 
these,  there  remains,  as  evidence  of  his  perseverance,  a  long  manu- 
script poem  in  the  Museiun,  dated  1621,  and  entitled  JViton^s 
THimjxt  to  the  Twelve  Months^  htiahanded  and  moralized.  In  it 
there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  scrivener  Milton,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  musical  composer.  Here  it  is  —  specimen  enough  of  all  Lane's 
poetry :  — 

"Accenting,  airing,  cnrbing,  ordering 
Those  sweet,  sweet  parts  Meltonns  did  compose. 
As  wonder's  self  amazed  was  at  the  close, 
Which  in  a  counterpoint  maintaining  hielo 
*Gan  all  sum  up  ihVLS'^AUduiah  "Deo."  3 

But,  more  interesting  still,  another  of  Lane's  manuscripts  —  that 
of  "Guy  of  Warwick"  —  furnishes  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
musician's  powers  in  returning  the  compliment.  This  manuscript 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  the  press  |i  and  on  the  back  of  the 

1  Todd  and  others  iu«ame  as  a  fiict  what  l  Philipe's  Thtatrum  Poetarum ^  1674,  pp.  Ill, 

appears  first  as  a  conjecture  in  Mr.  Charles  112. 

Dunster's  "  Essay  on  Milton^s  Early  Bead-  8  Royal  MS.  17,  B.  xv.  f.  179.  h. 
ing,"  published  in  1800. 
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title  page  is  a  sonnet  headed  ^  Johcmnea  MeUon^  LondinensU  civia^ 
aanico  sua  vicUico  inpoesis  laudem  ;  **  that  is  ^  John  Milton,  citizen 
of  London,  to  his  wayfaring  fiiend  in  praise  of  his  poetry."  The 
sonnet  is  so  bad  that  Lane  might  have  written  it  himself;  but,  bad 
or  good,  as  a  sonnet  by  Milton's  &ther  the  world  has  a  right  to  see 
it.    So,  here  it  is :  — 


(I 


If  Tirtae  this  bo  not,  what  is  ?    Tell  quick ! 
For  childhood,  manhood,  old  age,  thou  dost  write 
Love,  war,  and  lasts  quelled  by  arm  heroic. 
Instanced  in  Guy  of  Warwick,  knighthood's  light: 
Herald's  records  and  each  sound  antiquary 
For  Guy's  true  being,  life,  death,  eke  has  sought 
To  satisfy  those  which  prevan'cari; 
Manuscript,  chronicle,  if  might  be  bought; 
Coventry's,  Winton's,  Warwick's  monuments, 
Trophies,  traditions  delivered  of  Guy, 
With  care,  cost,  pain,  as  sweetly  thou  presents. 
To  exemplify  the  flower  of  chivalry: 
From  cradle  to  the  saddle  and  the  bier. 
For  Christian  imitation  all  are  here."  ^ 


Li  excuse  for  the  quality  of  this  sonnet,  we  may  charitably  suppose 
that  it  was  the  scrivener's  first  and  last.  But  only  fancy  Humphrey 
Lownes's  horror,  if  the  scrivener,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friend's 
poem  printed,  ever  went  so  far  as  to  invite  him  and  Lane  to  his 
house  together,  that  they  might  arrange  as  publisher  and  author. 
For  the  child  there  might  be  a  fascination  in  the  sight  of  the  only 
real  author  within  the  circle  of  his  father's  acquaintance ;  and  he 
may  have  had  all  his  life  a  kindly  recollection  of  this  "  fine  old 
Queen  Elizabeth  gcntlemim,"  the  first  poet  he  had  known ! 

If  Mr.  Stocke,  Humphrey  Lownes,  and  John  Lane  ever  mot  at 
the  scrivener's,  and  kept  off  the  subject  of  Lane's  poetry,  tliere 
were  other  and  more  general  subjects  about  which  they  could  talk. 
Ever  since  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Conferences  of  1G03-^,  at 
which  both  the  great  parties  of  the  Englisli  Church  had  appeared 
before  the  king  to  plead  their  \'iews  and  endeavor  at  the  outset  of 
his  reign  to  secure  his  favor,  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  Puritan 
party  had  been  more  and  more  disappointed.  The  Scottish  sove- 
reign had  become,  as  decidedly  as  his  predecessor,  the  supporter  of 

1  Harl.  MS.  6243.    Mr.  Hant«r  was  the  first      to  Lane's  MS.  generally.    I  have  looked  at 
to  print  this  sonnet;  and  also,  so  far  as  I  am      the  MSS.  in  the  Museum  for  myself. 
aware,  to  refer,  iu  connection  with  Milton, 
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prelacy  in  the  Chnrch,  and  the  maintainer  of  royal  prerogative  in 
the  state.  High  Church  principles  were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the 
Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party  existed  as  an  aggrieved  minority 
within  the  Church,  secretly  acquiring  strength,  and  already  throwing 
o%  now  and  then,  to  relieve  itself  of  its  most  peccant  spirits,  a  little 
brood  of  dissenters  or  sectaries.  The  **  Brownists  ^  or  Independents, 
the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Familists,  all  began  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Puritans  about  1616,  in  which  year 
Henry  Jacob  set  up  the  first  Independent  congregation  in  Eng- 
land.^ Many  of  those  who,  if  they  had  been  at  home,  would  have 
swelled  these  sects,  were  exiles  in  Holland.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  the  general  Puritan  body  within  the  Church,  and  the  incipient 
sects  of  Independents  and  the  like  who  were  starting  out  of  the 
body,  there  was  also  throughout  England  a  sprinkling  of  doctrinal 
heretics.  They  were  chiefly  either  of  the  Arminian  sort,  or  of  that 
new  sect  of  Arians,  of  which  Conrad  Vorstius,  the  successor  of  Ar- 
minius  in  the  theological  chair  at  Leyden,  was  regarded  as  the 
chief.  They  were  under  the  ban  of  High  Churchmen,  Puritans, 
and  orthodox  sectaries  alike ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  which  king 
James  was  more  zealous  than  in  defending  the  faith  against  the 
**  wretches  "  in  his  own  dominions,  and  calling  upon  his  allies  the 
Dutch  to  do  God  and  him  the  favor  of  clearing  their  country  of 
them.  The  opinions  of  Vorstius  in  particular  roused  all  James's 
theology.  He  made  his  ambassador  in  Holland  inform  the  States 
how  shocked  he  was  to  find  them  allowing  "  such  a  monster  **  to  be 
professor  in  one  of  their  universities,  and  how  infinitely  he  should 
be  displeased  if  they  gave  him  any  farther  promotion.*  Even  the 
Catholics  —  though,  ever  since  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  they  had  been 
well  looked  after  in  England  —  were  less  objects  of  aversion  to  his 
majesty  than  these  rare  heretics  developed  out  of  ultra-Protest- 
antism. The  doctrine  of  allegiance  to  a  potentate  living  far  away 
in  Central  Italy  was  less  troublesome  politically  than  the  doctrine, 
slowly  breaking  out  among  the  Puritans,  of  the  right  of  every  man 
to  think  for  himself  on  the  exact  spot  of  earth  which  he  chanced  to 
occupy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  to  fancy  James  getting  on  but  ill 
"wntli  his  parliaments ;  trying  hard  to  insinuate  liis  notions  of  pre- 
rogative, and  always  finding  resistance  at  a  certain  point ;  obtaining 
what  money  he  could  fi-om  the  Commons,  and,  where  that  was  de- 
ficient, raising  more  by  the  sale  of  peerages,  the  creation  of  baronets 
at  so  much  a-head,  and  other  such  devices ;  and  finally  lavishing 

1  Neal*s  roritans,  II.  100, 101.        9  FaHer*!  Church  Hist  Book  X.  Section  4. 
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away  the  money  thus  obtained  in  those  jocositieg  of  his  private 
ooort-life  which,  with  all  his  reputation  as  a  kind  of  shambling 
Solomon  with  a  Scottish  accent^  lost  him,  almost  from  the  first,  the 
real  respect  of  a  people  who  knew  what  respect  was,  and  had  ere 
now  had  sovereigns  to  whom  they  did  not  refuse  it.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing stand  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  events  that  were  taking 
place  during  the  poet's  childhood,  and  that  would  necessarily  be 
talked  over  in  English  households  like  that  of  the  elder  Milton. 

1611  (the  Poet  aged  8).  The  present  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  pnb- 
Cfllied,  snperseding  the  version  called  the  Bishop's  Bible. 

1612,  Nov,  6  (the  Poet  aged  4).  Prince  Henr^r  died  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
to  the.  great  grief  of  the  nation,  leaving  the  succession  to  his  brother,  Prince 
Charles,  who  was  not  so  much  liked.  Not  long  after,  James's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  was  married  amid  universal  rejoicings  to  the  Elector- 
Palatine  Frederick,  the  most  Protestant  of  the  Grcrman  Princes. 

1613-14,  March  13  (the  Poet  aged  over  5).  Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Essex- 
man,  aged  about  forty,  "  person  comely,  complexion  black,  of  a  bold  spirit, 
confident  carriage,  fluent  tongue,  excellently  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,"  was 
burned  to  death  at  Smithfield  for  Arianism.  He  had  been  in  prison  two  years, 
doring  which  the  clei^  and  the  King  himself  had  reasoned  with  him  in  vain. 
Once  the  King,  meaning  to  surprise  him  into  an  admission  involving  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  asked  him  whether  be  did  not  every  day  pray  to  Christ  Le- 
gate's answer  was,  "  that  indeed  he  had  prayed  to  Christ  in  the  days  of  bis 
ignorance,  but  not  for  these  last  seven  years ; "  which  so  shocked  James  that 
he  ^  spumed  at  him  with  his  foot."  At  the  stake  he  still  refused  to  recant,  and 
so  was  burnt  to  ashes  amid  a  vast  conflux  of  people  —  ^*  the  first,"  says  Fuller, 
''that  for  a  long  time  suflere^l  death  in  that  mannc-r,  and  oh,  that  he  mi^rht  lie 
the  last  to  deserve  it  I "  The  very  next  month  another  Arian,  named  AVhite- 
man.  was  burned  at  Burton-on-Trent 

1^315  (the  Poet  aged  7).  The  trial  of  the  favorite  Carr,  Eari  of  Somerset, 
his  wife  and  their  agents,  for  the  murrler  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry  in  the 
Tower.  The  iasue,  as  regarded  the  favorite,  was  his  disgrace  from  court. 
George  Tllliers  takes  his  place,  and  becomes  the  ruling  minister  of  James,  first 
as  Viscount  Mlliers  (1616J.  and  next  as  Earl  of  Bu<;kingham  (1617),  which 
title  was  aflerwards  raise^l  to  that  of  Manjuis.  and  finally  to  that  of  Duke. 

1616,  AprU  23  (the  Poet  aged  over  7).  Shakspeare  died  at  Stratfonl-on- 
Avon. 

1617,  (the  Poet  aged  over  %).  The  King  visits  Scotland,  where,  after  much 
difficulty  with  the  Scottish  PaHiament  and  General  A&»rmbly.  he  succeeds  in 
KttEng  the  modified  Episcopacy  he  had  been  Ion?  trying  to  introduce. 

161*,  Oct  2d  (the  Poet  aged  neaHy  10;.  Sir  Waller  BabH;di  beheaded  — 
''more  to  please  the  Spanish  Court.*'  people  said,  ^  than  for  any  other  reason." 

161 »,  AV-  13.  The  Synod  of  Don  in  IloUand  met  to  settle  matters  in  the 
Dutch  ChnTck  partieuIaHy  the  controversy  >jetween  the  Cairinuiu  and  the 
Anninians.    There  was  mcch  intert^  in  Its  prvxreedirigs  in  Engiax^l,  afrd  ^rt 
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English  Divines  sat  in  it  as  deputies.    The  Calvinists  were  greatly  in  the 
jority,  and  Arminianism  was  condemned. 

1618-19,  March  2.     The  death  of  Queen  Anne  leaves  James  a  widower. 

1620  (the  Poet  aged  12).  Great  murmuring  on  account  of  the  King's  sub- 
serviency to  the  Catholic  Power  of  Spain,  as  shown  in  his  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Frederick.  The  Bohemians,  afler  having 
been  in  revolt  against  their  King,  the  German  Emperor  Matthias,  on  account 
of  his  attempt  to  subvert  Protestantism  among  them,  had  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  death  (March  1619)  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Empire,  Ferdinand  II.,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  a  true 
Protestant  sovereign.  Their  choice  had  fallen  on  the  Elector  Palatine.  Fred- 
erick accepted  the  throne;  and  thus  there  began  a  war — as  it  proved,  the 
great  Thirty  Years'  War  —  in  which  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
Spain  were  leagued  against  the  Bohemians,  Frederick,  and  the  Protestant 
Union.  All  Europe  looked  on.  In  Britain,  it  seemed  shocking  that  James 
should  permit  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Spaniard  to  carry  all  before 
them  against  his  own  son-in-law  and  daughter  and  the  Protestant  Religion  to 
boot  The  British  Protestant  Lion  longed  to  leap  into  the  quarrel ;  and  James 
was  compelled  at  last  to  send  some  money  and  men.  But  it  was  too  late.  In 
November  1620,  the  Protestants  were  shattered  in  one  decisive  battle;  and 
Frederick  and  his  Queen,  losing  both  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  became 
refugees  in  Holland.  The  unpopularity  of  James  and  his  favorite  Buckingham 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  affair,  the  more  because  it  was  known  that  their 
truckling  arose  from  a  design  to  secure  the  Spanish  Infanta,  with  her  dowry  of 
two  millions,  for  the  young  Prince  Charles. 

In  addition  to  these  greater  matters  of  national  politics,  which 
most  have  interested  the  poet's  father  as  a  man  and  an  Englishman 
during  the  period  of  his  son's  childhood,  there  were  other  matters 
which  interested  him  as  the  head  of  a  family  and  a  scrivener.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1616,  for  example,  there  was  some  com- 
ihotion  among  the  scriveners  of  London,  ending  in  a  reorganization 
of  their  body.  Like  the  other  city  companies,  the  Scriveners  had 
always  been  liable  to  taxes  and  other  charges,  and  had  duly  paid 
the  same  by  assessment  among  themselves.  Of  late,  however,  an 
assessment  towards  a  "general  plantation "  of  Coleraine  and  Lon- 
donderry in  Ireland — i.  e,  toward  the  settlement  of  English  and 
Scotch  Protestants  in  those  parts  —  had  provoked  opposition. 
Some  refused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  the  Company,  not  being 
regularly  incorporated  by  cliarter,  could  not  be  legally  taxed  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  Company,  therefore,  fell  into  arrears,  which 
the  master,  wardens,  and  other  chief  men  paid  out  of  their  own 
private  purses.  In  these  circumstances,  the  remedy  was  to  procure 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  vesting  full  legal  powers  in  the  office- 
bearers to  assess,  hold  meetings,  compel  the  payment  of  "quar- 
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terage,"  etc.  A  petition  for  such  a  charter,  drawn  up  in  the  names 
of  William  Todd,  the  blaster,  and  Francis  Kemp  and  Robert 
Griffiths  the  Wardens  of  the  Company,  was  presented  to  the  King ; 
and  the  charter  was  granted.  By  this  charter  (1616)  the  Scriveners 
or  Writers  of  the  Court-Letter  of  the  City  of  London,  being,  as  the 
preamble  declares,  an  ancient  and  highly  honorable  society  and  fra- 
ternity, and  then  more  numerous  than  ever  and  engaged  in  affiiirs 
of  great  moment  and  trust,  are  constituted  into  a  regular  coqio- 
ration,  and  power  is  vested  in  William  Todd,  Alaster,  Francis 
Kemp,  and  Robert  Griffiths,  Wardens,  and  twenty-four  liverymen 
named,  to  perform  all  acts  necessary  and  to  transmit  the  same 
right  to  their  successors.  In  pursuance  of  the  powers  thus  granted, 
the  Scriveners  prepared  a  revised  set  of  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  craft,  which  (January  1618-19)  received  the  sanction 
cf  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  and  the  Chief  Justices. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  though  the  j>oet's  £ither  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  men  in  his  profession,  his  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  list  of  twent v-seven  scriveners  who  are  named  in  the  Cliarter 
of  1616  as  the  first  office-bearers  of  the  Company  in  its  new  shape. 
It  is  possible  that  he  stood  aloof  from  the  movement  for  incorpo- 
ration. That  he  must  have  complied,  however,  with  the  new  rega- 
lations,  is  evident  from  the  £ict  that  he  continued  in  the  practice  of 
his  craft.  lie  was  in  active  business  as  late  as  3Iay  1623,  on  the 
26th  day  of  which  month  "Thomas  Bower  and  John  Hutton, 
servants  to  John  Milton,  Scrivener,^  set  their  names  as  witnesses  to 
an  indenture,  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  a  messuai^e  and 
some  lands  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  from  an  Edward  Copinj;^er, 
of  Xottingh:imshire,  gentleman,  to  two  jK-rsoas  named  liandolph, 
both  "irentlemen,^  and  both  of  London.  The  original  U  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  —  a  verj-  neat,  carefully  penned,  and  carcfuUy 
drawn  parchment,  higiily  creditable  to  the  *^fehop^  whence  it 
ia?u€»L  The  scriven#;r  had  then  been  at  least  twenty-two  years  in 
busine-s5. 


CHAPTER    III. 

EARLY    EDUCATION:  ST.  PAUL'S    SCHOOL. 

1G20— 1025. 

Although  nothing  has  been  yet  said  respecting  that  part  of 
Milton's  early  education  which  consisted  in  his  gradual  training  in 
the  knowledge  of  books,  the  reader  will  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  this  was  not  neglected  —  that  the  child  was  duly  taught  his 
letters ;  that  as  he  grew  up,  he  was  farther  and  more  formally  in- 
structed ;  and  that  he  was  provided  with  books  to  his  desire,  and 
with  other  means  of  turning  his  accomplishments  to  accoimt. 

To  all  this  let  it  now  be  added,  that  Milton  was  from  the  very 
first  the  pride  of  his  parents,  and  the  object  of  their  most  sedulous 
care.  There  is  evidence  that,  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  the 
ordinary  one  of  compliment,  he  was  a  child  of  "  unusual  prombe," 
and  that  his  father's  fondness  for  him  was  more  than  the  common 
feeling  of  rather  late  paternity.  ^^Anno  i>omi«£^  1619,^  says  Au- 
brey, **  he  was  ten  years  old,  as  by  his  picture ;  and  he  was  then  a 
poet."  That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  information  given  by  Chris- 
topher Milton,  his  brother  John  was,  even  in  his  eleventh  year,  a 
prodigy  in  the  household,  and  a  writer  of  verses.  What  more 
natural  than  that  such  a  boy  should  have  every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation, in  order  that  he  might  one  day  be  an  ornament  of  the 
Church?  ^'The  Church  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my 
parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  chiM,"  is  one  of  his  own 
sayings  in  later  life ;  *  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
tention existed  as  early  as  the  time  under  notice. 

The  circumstance  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  that  the  scrivener  had 
his  son's  portrait  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  is  worth  noting. 
The  facts  are  these:  About  the  year  1618  Cornelius  Jansen,  a 
young  Dutch  painter,  came  over  from  his  native  city  of  Amsterdam, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  employment  in  England.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Blackfriars,  London ;  and,  being  really  an  able  artbt,  — 
**  very  clear  and  natural  in  his  coloring,"  say  the  connoisseurs,  **  and 

I  The  Beuon  of  Chorch  Qoremment,  Book  IL  Works,  III.  160. 
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equsd  to  Vandyck  in  all  except  freedom  of  hand  and  grace,"  —  he 
soon  liad  as  much  work  as  he  could  do,  in  painting  portraits  at  five 
broad  pieces  a  head.  He  painted  usually  on  small  panel  with  black 
draperies.  Among  his  works  that  sur\'ive  are  several  portraits  of 
James  I.  and  his  children,  and  not  a  few  of  noblemen  and  ladies  of 
the  Courts  of  James  and  Charles  I.  But  one  of  his  first  works  in 
England,  if  the  connoisseurs  are  right  in  pronouncing  it  his,  was  a 
portrait  of  the  scrivener's  son  of  Bread-street,  painted  in  1G18.  The 
portrait  still  exists,*  conveying  a  for  more  life-like  image  of  little 
Johnnv  Milton,  as  he  used  to  look  in  his  neat  lace  frill  and  with 
his  black  braided  dress  fitting  close  arountl  his  little  chest  and  armS| 
than  any  of  the  ideal  portraits  of  the  poetic  child.  The  face  is, 
indeed,  that  of  as  nice  a  boy  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  The  head, 
fix>m  the  hair  being  cut  close  all  round  it  (and  here  the  reader  must 
supplement  what  hardly  appears  in  the  engraving  and  imagine  the 
hair  a  light  jjubum,  and  the  complexion  a  delicate  pink  or  clear 
white  and  red),  has  a  look  of  fine  solidity,  very  difiTerent  from  those 
fimtastie  rej presentations,  all  aerial  and  wind-blown,  offered  as  the 
heads  of  embrj'o-poets.  In  fact,  the  portrait  is  that  of  a  verj-  grave 
and  intelligent  little  Puritan  boy  with  auburn  hair.  The  prevailing 
expression  in  the  face  is  a  lovable  seriousness ;  and,  in  looking  at 
it,  one  can  well  fancy  that  those  lines  from  **  Paradise  Regained," 
which  the  first  engraver  ventured  to  inscribe  under  the  portrait, 
were  really  written  by  the  r>oet  with  some  reference  to  his  own 
recollections  of  himself  as  a  child :  — 

< 

"  AMicn  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childLih  pUj 
To  mc  was  pleasing ;  all  mr  mind  wu  set 
Sehoas  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  mi^ht  be  public  good :  mvself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truth 
And  righieotts  things." 

Writing  in  1641,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  Milton  describes 
his  early  scholastic  education  in  these  words :  —  "I  had,  from  my  first 


1  It  is  now  in  the  poiKsrion  of  Ed^rar  I>i»- 
Ber,  Ew].,  at  the  llrde.  lofaiesToiM-.  Eap'.-x, 
to  wb^m  it  ha«  d«;«<oeol«d  from  Hr.  Thomas 
Holli*  i'««  former  note.  p.  oi.  3Ir.  IloIIis 
]xire!:ai>ed  h  on  the  3rd  of  Jose.  !>».  for 
thirtr-one  gnixxsj.  at  the  nie  of  the  effects 
of  Charle«  Sta&bope,  £«•)..  then  deceased. 
He  ^  tiad  sees  the  pictixre  at  Mr.  Staohojie's 
aboat  two  moi^:Ls  before,  wbea  that  gentle- 
man toM  Lim  that  be  had  boogfat  it  of  the 


ezeentorf  of  IGItan'B  widow  for  twentr  guin- 
eas." ( Memci  re  of  Thomaf  Hoi  lis,  £«q..  Lon- 
don. I'rf).)  TLi*  anthenticates  the  pictnre  ai 
haTin;;  be«n  one  of  those  which  belonged  to 
the  wiiow.  aLd  are  mecitiooed  in  ttie  ioren- 
torr  of  her  effects,  at  Nantwkh,  in  1727.  It 
is  conMtr^oeXitlr  the  one  referred  to  by  Aa- 
brej.  Lord  UarriDgtoa.  Mr.  Stanhope's  rd- 
atire.  wiahinf  to  hare  the  lot  retained  after 
the  Mle,  wai  told  bj  HoUii  that  'his  Lord- 
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years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father  (whom  God 
recompense),  been  exercised  to  the  tongues  and  some  sciences,  as 
my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  both  at  home 
and  the  schools."^  And  again,  in  another  publication  after  his 
father  was  dead : —  "  My  father  destined  me,  while  yet  a  little  child, 
for  the  study  of  humane  letters.  . .  Both  at  the  grammar-school  and 
under  other  masters  at  home  he  caused  me  to  be  instructed  daily.**  • 
These  sentences  describe  summarily  the  whole  of  Milton's  literary 
education  prior  to  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distribute  the  process  into  its  sep- 
arate parts. 

Immediately  after  the  statement,  ^^  Anno  Domini  1619,  he  was 
ten  years  old,  as  by  his  picture;  and  was  then  a  poet,  Aubrey 
adds,  "  His  schoolmaster  then  was  a  Puritan  in  Essex  who  cut  his 
hair  short."  *  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  schoolmaster  lived 
in  Essex,  and  that  the  boy  was  sent  to  him  there.  .  Except  from 
Aubrey,  however,  we  hear  nothing  of  such  a  schoolmaster  in  Essex* 
The  only  teacher  of  ^lilton  of  whom  we  have  a  distinct  account 
from  himself  as  one  of  his  masters  before  ho  went  to  a  regular 
grammar-school,  or  who  taught  him  priv^ately  while  he  was  at- 
tending such  a  school,  was  a  different  person.  This  was  Thomas 
Young,  afterwards  a  Puritan  minister,  not  in  Essex  but  in  Suffolk, 
and  well  known  in  his  later  life  as  a  prominent  divine  of  the  Puritan 
party.  Respecting  the  cirlier  life  of  this  not  uninteresting  man  I 
have  been  able  to  recover  a  few  particulars. 


thip^s  whole  Of tate should  notre-purcham  it;" 
and  oiicc,  wlicu  3Ir.  lIoUis'H  lodgiugs  in  Cov- 
ent  Garden  were  on  fire,  he  ^^  wallced  calmly 
oat  of  the  house  with  thii*  picture  by  Jansen 
in  his  hand,  neglecting  to  secure  any  other 
portable  article  of  value.'*  (Todd's  Life  of 
Milton,  edit.  1809,  p.  142)  Mr.  liollis  had 
the  portrait  engraved  by  Cypriuni  in  17^; 
and  a  copy  of  this  engraving  is  given  among 
the  illustrations  in  Dr.  llollis's  Memoirs,  1780. 
There  is  another  engraving  by  Gardiner,  pub- 
lished by  Doydell  in  17M.  Neither  does  Jus- 
tice to  the  original,  which  is  a  very  interest- 
ing picture —  about  27  inches  by  20  in  size, 
with  the  fhime;  the  portrait  set  in  a  dark 
oyal;  and  with  the  words,  ''John  Milton, 
Ktatis  sua;  10,  Anno  1618,"  inscribed  on  the 
paint  in  contemiwrary  characters,  but  no 
painter's  name. 

1  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  Book 
U.  Works,  III.  144. 

S  Defensio  Seeunda:  Works,  VI.  286,287. 

8  Tl)csc  words,  I  think,  have  been  usually 
undenttood  to  mean  that  the  Turitau  school- 


master of  Essex  wore  his  own  hair  short- 
that  is,  was  a  l*uritan  of  the  most  rigid  fleet 
Todd  even  remarks  on  it  as  strange  that  MU« 
ton,  though  educated  by  such  a  master,  should 
have  all  his  life  kept  his  clustering  locks,  and 
so  avoided  one  outwaid  sign  of  l^uritanism. 
But  as  we  have  Just  seen,  Milton  did  not  at- 
teay*  wear  his  hair  long.  In  Jansen 's  portrait 
he  is  a  boy  with  light  hair  cut  very  short.  Blay 
not  Aubrey's  words  then  liave  been  meant  by 
him  to  tell  not  that  the  schoolmaster  wore  his 
own  hair  short,  but  that  he  it  was  who  cut 
his  pupil's  hair  short,  as  seen  in  the  picture  T 
In  fact,  ftom  the  close  conjunction  of  the  two 
M>ntences— the  one  referring  to  the  portrait, 
and  the  other  to  the  Turitan  schoolmaster- 
it  is  likely  that  the  one  suggested  the  other, 
and  that  Aubrey,  with  Janscu's  portrait  in 
his  mind's  eye  (and  he  took  much  interest  in 
Milton's  portraits),  brought  in  the  reference 
to  the  Puritan  schoolmaster  at  that  point 
precisely  to  explain  how  it  was  that,  in  that 
portrait,  the  poet  was  made  into  such  a  sweet 
little  itoundhead. 
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He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  In  one  of  his  subsequent  publi- 
cations, at  a  time  when  it  was  not  convenU>nt  for  a  Puritan  minister 
of  Suffolk  to  announce  his  name  in  full,  he  signed  himself  "  77t€0- 
philus  Phila-JK/uriaceSy  Loncardlefisia^^  which  may  be  translated 
**  Theophilus  Kirklover,  native  of  Loncardy."  *  The  disguise  was 
effectual  enough,  for  it  might  have  puzzled  his  readers  to  find  where 
Loncardy  was.  There  is^  however,  a  place  of  that  name  in  Britain 
— Loncardy,  more  frequently  written  Loncarty,  or  Luncarty,  in 
Perthshire.  The  place  is  celebrated  in  Scottish  histor}'-,  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  early  in  the  eleventh  century  between  the 
Scots  and  the  Danes.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Danes  were 
conquering  and  the  Scots  were  flying,  when  a  husbandman  named 
Hay  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  ploughing  in  a  field  near,  rallied 
their  countrymen  by  drawing  their  ploughs  and  other  implements 
across  the  narrow  passage  where  the  fugitives  were  thickest,  at  the 
same  time  cheering  and  thrashing  them  back  to  renew  the  fight. 
The  Scots,  thus  rallied,  gained  the  battle ;  Scotland  was  freed  from 
the  Danes ;  and  the  peasant  Hay  and  his  sons  were  ennobled  by 
king  Kenneth,  had  lands  given  them,  and  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  noble  family  of  Errol  and  the  other  Scoteh  Hays.'  In  the  place 
made  &mous  by  their  exploits  there  was  settled,  I  find,  in  the  year 
1612,  as  parson  of  the  parish  of  Loncardy,  but  doing  duty  also  in  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Pitcaime  and  Rcdgorton,  a  Mr.  William 
Young,'  whom  I  take  to  have  been  the  father  or  brother  of  our 
Thomas  Young.  At  all  events  Thomas  Young  was  bom  at  Lon- 
cardy, in  1587  or  1588.*  He  was  sent  thence  to  the  L'niversity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  where  his  name  is  found  among  the  matriculations  at 
St.  Leonard's  College  in  1C02.*    -iVfler  completing  his  education  in 


1  Hie  work  w%»  a  treatise  on  the  Sabbath, 
entitled,  Dia  DomiMiea,  poblished  in  1639, 
plaee  not  named.  See  Warton's  notea  to 
Mflton'a  4th  LaUn  elegy  (Todd,  VII.  202). 

s  Bnchanan'a  Scottkh  History,  Book  VI. 
cfaapwa2. 

S  Selection*  from  the  minatea  of  the  Synod 
of  Fife  frpm  16U  to  1687,  pobliibed  by  the 
Abbotfford  Clab,  1837,  pp.  43-^62;  where  an 
aeeoont  ia  ghren  of  proceedings  of  tlie  Synod 
in  April,  1612.  relative  to  the  "  binderauce  to 
the  gospel  broaght  be  the  plnraJitie  of  kirki 
KTTct  by  aae  pereone,*'  and  Yoang  is  men- 
tioned, with  many  others,  aii  in  the  condition 
of  a  man  orcrworked  by  haring  two  panabes 
beridcs  hie  own.  In  hia  care. 

*  Tbit  date  k  ascertained  from  hi*  epitaph, 
wkkh  Mates  that  be  died  in  1655,  aged  €^ 

S  Am  Youg  berame  afterwarda  master  of 
College,  Cambridge,  it  occurred  to 


to  look  for  his  name  in  an  alphabetfcal  list  of 
Cambridge  incorporations  from  WHO  to  1744, 
preserved  among  the  Cole  MS.S.  in  the  British 
3Iasenm  (Add.  MS.  5fi»i}.  Here  I  found 
**Younge  Tho.**  among  tlioec  incorporated 
in  1014,  and  opposite  liiH  name  tlie  words  **  St. 
Andr.'*  to  designate  St.  Andrew'*  aA  the  Uni- 
rervity  whence  he  bad  been  incorporated. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  UomiJJy,  Keg- 
istrar  of  Cambridge  University,  1  liave  Mnoe 
seen  the  record  of  ttie  grac«,  dated  April  12, 
1&I4,  for  Young's  incorporation  into  tlie  same 
degree  at  Cambridge  —  that  of  M.  A.  —  as  be 
had  attained  '*  apnd  St.  Andriam«.''  An  ap- 
plication to  Profewor  Day  of  St.  Andrew's 
led  to  a  search  of  the  University  Kccords 
there  by  the  Rev.  James  M'Bean,  tlje  Univer- 
sity Librarian,  to  whom  I  owe  the  date  of 
Young's  matriculatioo  and  a  fae-simile  of  his 
signature. 
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Arts  there,  and  probably  also  becoming  a  licentiate  of  the  Scottish 
£jrk,  he  migrated  into  !&igland  in  quest  of  occupation  —  about  the 
very  time,  it  would  seem,  when  the  efforts  of  king  James  to  estab- 
lish Episcopacy  in  Scotland  were  causmg  commotion  among  the 
Scottish  Kirkmen.  He  settled  in  or  near  London,  and  appears  to 
have  supported  himself  partly  by  assisting  Puritan  ministers,  and 
partly  by  teaching.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  is  the  "  Mr.  Young  ** 
mentioned  with  other  persons,  afterwards  of  note  in  the  English 
Church,  who  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  pulpit-assistants  of 
Mr.  Gataker  of  Rotherhithe.^  If  so,  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Stocke 
would  have  been  easy.  Certain  it  is  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Stocke's  parishioner,  the  scrivener  of 
Bread-street,  and  employed  to  teach  his  son.  By  the  chances  of 
the  time,  and  the  search  after  a  livelihood,  it  had  fallen  to  a  wan- 
dering Scot  from  Loncardy,  bred  to  hardy  literature  amid  the  sea- 
breezes  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  be  the  domestic  preceptor  of  the  future 
English  poet !  He  seems  to  have  been  already  a  married  man.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  reside  with  his  pupil,  but  only 
visited  him  daily. 

From  Young's  subsequent  career,  and  from  the  unusually  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  Milton  afterwards  speaks  of  him,  it  is  clear 
that,  however  his  gait  and  accent  may  have  at  fii*st  astonished  Mrs. 
Milton,  he  was  a  man  of  many  good  qualities.  The  poet,  writiijg  to 
him  a  few  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  his  pupil,  speaks  of  the 
"incredible  and  singular  gratitude  he  owed  him  on  account  of  the 
services  he  had  done  him,"  and  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  rever- 
enced him  as  a  father.*  And,  again,  more  floridly  in  a  Latin  elegy, 
in  words  which  may  be  translated  thus :  — 

"  Dearer  he  to  me  than  thou,  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  (Socrates),  to 
Cliniades  (Alcibiades),  who  was  the  descendant  of  Telamon;  and  than  the 
great  Stagirite  to  his  generous  pupil  (Alexander  the  Great)  whom  the  loTing 
Chaonis  bore  to  Libyan  Jove.  Such  as  Amyntorides  (Phoenix)  and  the  Phily- 
rcian  hero  (Chiron)  were  to  the  king  of  the  Myrmidones  (Achilles,  the  pupil, 
according  to  the  legend,  of  Phoenix  and  Chiron),  such  is  he  also  to  me.  Pirst, 
under  his  guidance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Muses,  and  beheld  the  sacred 
green  spots  of  the  cleft  summit  of  Parnassus,  and  quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and, 
Clio  favoring  me,  thrice  sprinkled  my  joyful  mouth  with  Castalian  wine. 

The  meaning  of  which,  in  more  literal  prose,  is  that  Young 
grounded  his  pupil  well  in  Latin,  gave  him  perhaps  also  a  little 

1  ^lemoir  of  Gataker,  appended  to  his  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Simeon  Ashe,  1656. 
S  Epist  FamU.f  No.  1. 
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Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  awoke  in  him  a  feeling  for  poetry,  and      ^ 
Bet  him  npon  the  making  of  English  and  Latin  verses. 

How  long  Young's  preceptorship  lasted  cannot  be  determined 
with  precision.  It  certainly  closed  about  1622,  when  Young  left 
England  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation of  English  merchants  settled  in  Hamburg.*  But,  if  Young 
continued  to  teach  Milton  till  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Ham- 
burg, then,  during  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of  his  engagement,  he 
was  not  Milton's  sole  teacher.  From  the  first  it  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  Milton's  father  to  send  his  son  to  one  of  the  j)ublic 
schools  in  town,  and  before  1G20  this  intention  had  been  carried 
into  efiTect. 

London  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  ill  provided  with  schools. 
Besides  various  schools  of  minor  note,  there  were  some  distin- 
guished as  classical  seminaries.  Notable  among  these  was  St. 
Paul's  School  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  successor  of  the  old  Ca- 
thedral School  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  existed  in  the  same  place 
firom  time  immemorial.  Not  less  celebrated  was  Westminster 
School,  founded  anew  by  Elizabeth  in  continuation  of  an  older  mo- 
nastic school  which  had  existed  in  Catholic  times.  Ben  Jonson, 
George  Herbert,  and  Giles  Fletcher,  all  then  alive,  had  been  edu- 
cated at  this  school ;  and  the  great  Camden,  after  serving  in  it  as 
under-master,  had  held  the  office  of  head-master  since  1592.  Then 
there  was  St.  Anthony's  free  school  in  Threa^lneedle  street,  where 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Archbishop  "NNTiitgift  had  lx?en  educated  — 
once  so  flourishing  that,  at  the  jmblic  debates  in  logic  and  gniinmar 
between  the  different  schools  of  the  city,  St.  Anthony's  scholars 
generally  carried  off  the  palm.  In  particular  there  was  a  feud  on 
this  score  between  the  St.  Paurs  boys  and  the  St.  Anthony's  boys 
—  the  St.  Paul's  boys  nicknaming  their  rivals  "Anthony's  pit^,"  in 
allusion  to  the  pig  which  was  generally  represented  as  following 
this  Saint  in  his  j>ictnres;  and  the  St.  Anthony's  boys  somewhat 
feebly  retaliating  by  calling  the  St.  Paul's  boys  **  Paul's  pigeons"  in 
allusion  to  the  pigeons  that  used  to  hover  about  the  Cathe<lral.' 
Though  the  nicknames  sur\-ived,  the  feud  was  now  little  more  than 
a  tradition  —  St.  Anthonv's  school  havincc  come  sorelv  down  in  the 
world,  while  the  pigeons  of  Paul's  fluttered  higher  than  ever.  A 
more  formidable  rival  in  the  citv  now  to  St.  PauFs  was  the  free- 

m 

school  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  C«^»mpany,  founded  in  1501.    Finally, 
besides  these  public  day  schools,  there  were  scho^jLs  of  note  kept  by 

1  md.  WhcR  XntoD.  writing  to  Tomif  ia     thst  it  if  "  more  thaa  tliree  jtan  **  tine*  be 
^'r'ffffUfg.  <M  tbe  Xlb  of  JCareh.  1^25.  Mjf     Ivt  yrnAk  to  bim. 

2  i^tow't  Ixmdco,  edit.  IVa.  p.  7i^ 
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speculative  schoolmasters  on  their  own  account ;  of  which  by  far 
the  highest  in  reputation  was  that  of  Thomas  Famabie,  in  Gold- 
smith's Rents,  near  Cripplegate.^ 

Partly  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Bread-street,  St.  Paul's 
school  was  that  chosen  by  the  scrivener  for  the  education  of  his  son. 
The  records  of  the  admissions  to  the  school  do  not  reach  so  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  date  of 
Milton's  admission  cannot  have  been  later  than  1620,  when  he  was 
in  or  just  over  his  twelfth  year.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  give  a 
pretty  distinct  account  of  the  school  and  its  arrangements  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1512,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIII.,  by  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  mercer,  who  had  been  twice  mayor  of  London.  It 
was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Child  Jesus ;  but  "  the  Saint,''  as 
Strype  says,  "  had  robbed  his  master  of  the  title."  The  declared 
purpose  of  the  foundation  was  the  free  education,  in  all  sound 
Christian  and  grammatical  learning,  of  poor  men's  children,  without 
distinction  of  nation,  to  the  exact  number  of  153  at  a  time  —  this 
number  having  reference  to  the  number  of  fishes  which  Simon 
Peter  drew  to  land  in  the  miraculous  draught  (John  xxi.  11).  For 
this  purpose,  Colet,  besides  building  and  furnishing  the  school  in  a 
very  handsome  manner,  endowed  it  with  lands,  sufficient  to  provide 
salaries  in  perpetuity  for  a  head-master,  a  sur-master  or  usher,  and 
a  chaplain.  He  himself  chose  and  appointed  the  first  head-master, 
Tvho  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  grammarian  William  Lilly ; 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  Colet's  life,  he  and  Lilly  cooperated 
most  zealously  in  bringing  the  school  to  perfection.  Colet  prepared 
an  English  Catechism  which  all  the  boys  were  to  be  obliged  to  learn, 
and  two  small  works  introductory  to  the  study  of  Latin,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Erasmus ;  and 
Lilly's  OAvn  Latin  grammar  —  the  foundation  of  all  the  Latin 
grammars  that  have  since  been  used  in  England  —  was  published 
in  1513  specially  for  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul's.  King  Henry,  "  en- 
deavoring a  uniformity  of  grammar  all  over  his  dominions,"  enjoined 
that  Lilly's  grammar  should  be  universally  used,  and  that  it  should 
be  "  penal  for  any  publicly  to  teach  any  other." '  The  regulation 
continued  in  force  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  YL,  Mar}-,  Eliza- 
beth, and  James;  and,  even  now,  despite  our  free  trade  in  gram- 
mars, the  ^Propria  quce  marlhxM^'*  the  ^^ As  in  Proisenti^'*  and 
other  rules  familiar  to  all  orthodox  schoolboys,  are  relics  of  old  Lilly. 

1  Wood's  Athene  Oxon.  III.  pp.  2ia— 215.     S  Fuller's  Cbnroh  History,  Book  V.  Section  1. 
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Colet  died  in  1519..    Ho  had  taken  good  care,  however,  to  leave 
snch  regulations  as  should  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  foundation. 
Having  found  by  experience,  as  he  told  Erasmus,  that  in  trusts  of 
this  kind  la}nnen  were  as  conscientious  as  clergymen,  he  had  left  the 
charge  of  his  school  and  its  property  in  the  hands  not  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  but  of  the  Mercers'  Company  of 
London,  to  which  his  father  had  belonged.    The  Mercers  were  to 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  with  power  to  alter  the 
arrangements  from  time  to  time ;  and  they  were  every  year  to  choose 
two  honest  and  substantial  men  of  their  body  to  be  surveyors  of 
the  school  for  that  year.     On  a  vacancy  in  the  headmastership,  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  Company  were  to  choose  his 
successor,  who  was  to  be  "  a  man  whole  in  body,  honest,  virtuous  and 
learned  in  good  and  clean  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such 
might  be  gotten,  a  wedded  man,  a  single  man,  or  a  priest  without 
benefice."    His  wages  were  to  be  "  a  mark  a  week  and  a  livery  gown 
of  four  nobles,"  besides  a  free  residence  in  the  school.     The  sur- 
master  or  usher, "  well  learned  to  teach  under  him,"  was  to  be  chosen, 
on  a  vacancy,  by  the  head-master  for  the  time  being,  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  surveyors.    He  was  to  have  65.  Sd.  a  week,  a  free 
lodging  in  Old  Change,  and  a  gown  to  teach  in.    The  chaplain  or 
priest,  whose  business  it  was  to  say  mass  every  day,  and  teach  the 
Catechism  in  English,  and  the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments,  was 
to  have  £8  a  year,  lodgings  in  Old  Change,  and  a  gown.    The 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  was  to  be  adhered  to  as  that 
of  the  free  scholars,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  master  was  to  be 
precluded  from  receiving  others  on  the  payment  of  fees.    No  cock- 
fighting  or  other  pageantry  was  to  be  allowed  in  the  school ;  no  extra 
holidays  were  to  be  granted,  except  when  the  King  or  some  Bishop 
in  person  begged  one  for  the  boys  ;  and  if  any  boy  was  taken  away 
and  sent  to  another  school  he  was  not  on  any  account  to  be  re-ad- 
mitted.   The  boys  were  "  to  be  taught  always  in  good  literature, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  good  authors,  such  as  have  the  very 
Roman   eloquence  joined  with  the  wisdom  —  specially  Christian 
authors  that  wrote  their  wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste  Latin,  either 
in  verse  or  prose.    But  above  all  the  Catechism  in  English ;  after 
that  the  Accidence/  then  Institutum  ChHatiani  HominiSy  which 
Erasmus  made  at  my  request;  the  Copia  Verborum  of  the  same 
author ;  then  other  Christian  authors,  as  Lactantius,  Prudentius  and 
Proba,  Sedulius,  Juvencus,  and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  and  such  others 
as  shall  be  thought  convenient  for  the  true  Latin  speech."  * 
Lilly  outlived  his  patron  only  three  years,  dying  in  1522.  During 

1  Stiype's  stow,  edit.  1720, 1. 168—169. 
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his  ten  years  of  mastership  he  had  turned  out  pot  a  few  pupils  who 
became  a  credit  to  the  school  —  among  them  the  antiquary  Leland. 
A  series  of  competent  head-masters  had  succeeded  him ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  seventh  of  these  in  1608,  the  Mercers  had  appointed 
Alexander  Gill,^  a  Lincolnshire  man  and  M.  A.  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Some  changes  had,  of  course,  occurred  in  the 
constitution  of  the  school  during  the  century  which  had  elapsed 
between  Lilly's  time  and  that  of  Gill.  The  value  of  the  school-lands 
had  increased  so  as  to  be  estimated,  in  1598,  at  more  than  £120  per 
annum.  The  masters  had  had  the  benefit  of  this  increase  in  having 
their  salaries  doubled.  Naturally  also  it  was  no  longer  "  poor  men's 
children"  that  attended  the  school,  if  this  had  ever  strictly  been  the 
case,  but  the  children  of  well-to-do  citizens  presented  by  the  Mer- 
cers. There  had  been  changes,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  studies 
pursued.  Colct's  Catechism,  as  being  Popish,  had  been  greatly 
altered ;  and  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  tongues  had  been  added  to 
Latin  and  Greek  for  the  most  advanced  scholars.  Still,  as  far  as 
possible,  Colet's  regulations  were  adhered  to ;  and,  above  all,  Lilly's 
Grammar  kept  its  place,  as  bound  up  with  the  fame  of  the  school. 

The  original  school-house  remained  with  little  alteration  either  in 
the  exterior  or  in  the  interior.  Over  the  windows,  across  the  face 
of  the  building  towards  the  street,  were  inscribed  in  large  capital 
letters,  the  words  "  schola  catechizationis  puerorum  in  christt 
OPT.  MAX.  FIDE  ET  BONIS  LiTERis  i"  and  immediately  over  the  door 
the  shorter  legend  "ingredere  ut  proficias."  The  interior  was 
divided  into  two  parts— r a  vestihuhim  or  ante-room  in  which  the 
smaller  boys  were  instructed,  and  the  main  school-room.  Over  the 
door  of  this  school-room  on  the  outside  was  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  boys  were  to  be  in- 
structed in  it  gratis ;  and,  painted  on  the  glass  of  each  window 
inside,  were  the  formidable  words  "  Aut  doce^  aut  disce^  aut  dlscede;^ 
"  Either  teach,  or  learn,  or  leave  the  place."  The  masters  were  in 
the  habit  of  quoting  this  legend  against  offenders,  shortening  it  for 
their  own  sakes  into  "Aut  disce,  aut  discede."  For  the  head-master 
there  was  a  "decent  cathedra  or  chair"  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
school,  facing  the  door  and  a  little  advanced  from  the  wall ;  and  in 
the  wall,  immediately  over  this  chair,  so  as  to  be  full  in  the  view  of 
all  the  pupils,  was  an  "  effigies"  or  bust  of  Dean  Colet,  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  of  art  and  having  over  it  the  inscription  "  deo  opt. 

MAX.    TRINO    ET    UNI    JOHANNES    COLETUS    DEC.    ST^    PAULI    LONDIN. 

HANG  scnoLAM  PosuiT."    The  under-master  or  usher  had  no  par- 
ticular seat,  but  walked  up  and  down  among  the  classes,  taking 

^  The  name  was  spelt  Gil  or  Gill.    I  adopt  the  more  modem  spelling. 
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fhem  all  in  turn  with  his  superior.  There  were  in  all  eight  classes. 
In  the  first  or  lowest  the  younger  pupils  were  taught  their  rudi- 
ments; and  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  they  were  at 
stated  times  advanced  into  the  other  forms  till  they  reached  the 
eighth,  whence,  "  being  commonly  by  this  time  made  perfect  gram- 
marians, good  orators  and  poets,  and  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  sometimes  in  other  Oriental  tongues,"  they  passed 
to  the  Universities.  Tlie  curriculum  of  the  school  extended  over 
fix)m  four  to  six  years,  the  age  of  entry  being  from  eight  to  twelve,  y 

and  that  of  departure  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.*  ^^ 

From  the  moment  that  Milton  became  a  *  pigeon  of  St.  Paul's, 
all  this  would  be  familiar  to  him.  The  school-room,  its  walls  and 
windows  and  inscriptions;  the  head-master's  chair;  the  bust  of 
Colet  over  it,  looking  down  on  the  busy  young  flock  gathered  to- 
gether by  his  deed  and  scheming  a  hundred  years  after  he  was  dead; 
the  busy  young  flock  itself,  ranged  out  in  their  eight  forms,  and 
filling  the  room  with  their  ceaseless  hum ;  the  head-master  and  the 
snr-master  walking  about  in  their  gowns,  and  occasionally  perhaps 
the  two  surveyors  from  the  Mercers  dropping  «in  to  see  — what  man 
of  any  memory  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  this  would  impress 
the  boy  unspeakably,  and  sink  into  him  so  as  never  to  be  forgotten? 
For  inquisitive  boys  even  the  traditions  of  their  school,  if  it  has  any, 
are  of  interest ;  and  they  soon  become  acquainted  with  them.  And 
80  in  Milton's  case,  the  names  of  old  pupils  of  St.  Paul's  who  had 
become  famous,  from  Leland  down  to  the  still-living  prodigy  Cam- 
den, who  (though  he  had  been  mainly  educated  elsewhere,  had  also 
for  a  time  been  a  St.  Paul's  scholar),  would  be  dwelt  on  with  pleasure ; 
and  gradually  also  the  names  of  the  head-masters  before  Mr.  Gill 
would  come  to  be  known  in  order,  from  Richard  Mulcaster,  Gill's 
immediate  predecessor,  back  through  Harrison,  Malim,  Cook,  Free- 
man and  Jones,  to  John  Rightwis,  Lilly's  successor  and  son-in-law, 
who  had  acted  in  a  Latin  j>lay  with  his  scholars  before  Wolscy,  and 
so  to  Lilly  himself,  the  great  Abraham  of  the  series,  and  the  friend 
of  Colet.* 

After  all,  however,  the  paramount  influence  of  the  school  lay 
necessarily  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  two  masters  for 


1  FortheaecooDt  of  St  PanPs  School  given  himself  a  ncholar  of  St.  PanPa  fWmi  1667  to 

In  the  text,  the  aathorities  are,  —  Stow,  edit  1661,  or  about  thirty-seven  years  alter  Milton. 

1603,  pp.  74, 75;  Fuller,  Church  History,  Book  Tlie  orlgiual  school  was  destroyed  in  the  great 

T.  Section  1;  lir.  Cunningham,  in  his  Hand-  fire  of  1666;  but  Strype  remembered  the  old 

book  of  London,  artidt  '^Tanl's  School;**  building  well,  and  hia  description  of  it  is 

and,  most  of  all,  Strype  in  his  edition  of  afftetionately  minute. 

Stow,  1720,  vol.  I.  pp.  16S— 169.    Strype  was  2  Strype,  as  above. 
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the  time  being.  These,  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
were  Mr.  Gill,  the  head-master,  and  his  son,  Alexander  Gill,  the 
younger,  then  acting  as  usher. 

Old  Mr.  GDI,  as  he  now  began  to  be  called,  partly  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  son,  and  partly  because  he  was  verging  on  his  fifty- 
seventh  year,  fully  maintained  the  ancient  credit  of  the  schooL 
According  to  Wood,  he  was  "esteemed  by  most  persons  to  be  a 
learned  man,  a  noted  Latinist,  critic  and  divine,  and  also  to  have 
such  an  excellent  way  of  training  up  youth  that  none  in  his  time 
went  beyond  it."  ^  Having  looked  over  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
gentleman  to  verify  or  disprove  this  judgment — to  wit,  throe  works 
published  by  him  at  intervals  during  his  life — we  can  safely  say  that 
the  praise  does  not  seem  overstated.  The  first  of  these  works, 
indeed,  hardly  affords  materials  for  an  opinion  of  Gill  as  a  ped- 
agogue. It  is  a  tract  or  treatise,  ori^nally  published  by  liim  in  1601, 
seven  years  before  his  appointment  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  wi-itten 
in  1597,  when  he  was  liAang  as  a  teacher  at  Norwich.  The  tract  is 
entitled  "-4  Treatise  concerning  the  Trinity  of  Pers(yns  in  Uhitie  of 
the  Deitie^^  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  metaphysical  remonstrance  with 
one  Thomas  Mannering,  an  Anabaptist  of  Norwich,  who  "  denied 
that  Jesus  is  very  God  of  very  God,"  but  said  that  he  was  "  but  man 
only,  yet  endued  with  the  infinite  power  of  God."  Far  more  inter- 
esting, in  reference  to  Gill's  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  is  his  next 
work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1G19,  or  just  before 
the  time  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  entitled  "Xo^o;j<wi»a 
Anglica^'*  and  is  dedicated  to  King  James.  Part  of  the  work  is 
taken  up  with  an  argument  on  that  new-old  subject,  the  reform  of 
the  English  Alphabet,  so  as  to  bring  the  spelling  of  words  into 
greater  consistency  with  their  sound ;  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  will  find  some  sensible  matter  upon  it  in  Gill's  book. 
By  adding  to  the  English  Alphabet  the  two  Saxon  signs  for  the  two 
sounds  of  th^  and  another  Saxon  sign  or  two,  and  by  farther  using 
points  over  the  vowels  to  indicate  their  various  sounds,  he  contrives 
an  Alphabet  somewhat  like  those  of  our  modem  phonetic  reformers, 
but  less  liable  to  objection  from  the  j)oint  of  view  of  Etymology ; 
and  he  illustrates  this  Alphabet  by  spelling  all  the  English  words 
and  passages  in  bis  book  according  to  it.  But  the  Spelling-Reform 
is  by  no  means  the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  what 
we  should  now  call  a  systematic  grammar  of  the  English  tongue, 
written  in  Latin.  Accordingly  it  is  only  in  the  first  part  that  he 
propounds  his  spelling-reform ;  and  the  parts  on  Etymology,  Syntax, 
and  Prosody,  possess  quite  a  separate  value.     If  Gill  was  only  half 

1  Athenas,  II.  597— C99. 
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as  interesting  in  his  school-room  as  he  is  in  his  book,  ho  intmt  hiivo 
been  an  effective  and  even  delightftil  toaohor.  For  oxntn])!^,  as  an 
appendix  to  Syntax  in  general,  he  has  a  chapter  on  what  ho  calls 
8yntaxi8  Schematisticay  in  which  ho  trenches  on  what  is  twtially 
considered  a  part  of  Rhetoric,  and  enumerates  and  exphiins  the  no- 
called  tropes  and  figures  of  speech  —  Metaphor,  Mcaonyniy,  Alle- 
gory, Irony,  Climax,  etc.  This  part  of  the  book  is  NtuddtMl  with 
examples  from  the  English  poets,  and  above  all  fVoiri  HiMUiNor, 
showing  a  really  fine  taste  in  the  selection.  Take,  an  a  djfocirnon, 
the  exposition  of  the  Metnabpn  We  trannlate  from  Oiirs  Latin  In 
the  text,  and  alter  his  phonetic  spelling  in  the  examples. 

^  Tr€mslation  or  metaphor  is  a  word  taken  in  one  feme  from  another  Hkn  it 

'  Bat  now  weak  age  had  dlmm'd  hl«  candUyllghU  "^  FeurU  (ffueM, 
'  Re,  thereto  meeting,  taid.' — Ibid, 

tifere  ^ meetiiig'  is  lued  for  *  answering.' 

*  I  shan  joa  weU  reward  to  f how  th«  place 
In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dajs  doth  wear/— iML 

*  Wear '  fer  *  eoDSome.' 
^Sor  let  k  weary  too  to  hear  from  o»ir  Jurima],  G^sorj^  WHhftn^  rm^  // 
mf^Mfbon  in  which  he  abouiMLi  when  he  Uy§  asirie  tl>«  Mp^rriiy  of  Jus 

'  Fair  hj  natzzr*  ^lefn^r  Mm, 
Bfc  :ha:  kij^^^th  h^  M9»r!  fear 
J^je  from  dMnr^  iu»  fj>t^j  *iyt 

Xsfi  -rjck  'AtfHft  ar.  «xur«  !ut  ^i^^^f .. 

MiH:nj'  n;-4«M,  du^trlfti,  rvKJt.' 


mr  l^ii'afl,  'bumu^  I>axii«ii.  it  fr»r.Tvi:n&     TTiim,  I^wi.  v.aim<  ^;  ;  — 

rj..nn.nj-  "n  i»*au»  -ii»  Vs»t  *-t  -y  j^r  ii«rs; 
K"  *»»^ni>r  iiii6t>  3iT*Txnvri  -«w  iraH  t  >arr; 

Inrf  -hsKW  nii  trtwn.  -at. 
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"  So,  Faerie  Queene : — 

'Huge  sea  of  sorrow  and  tempestnons  grief, 

Wherein  my  feeble  bark  is  toss^  long, 
Far  from  thy  hop^  haven  of  relief, 

Why  do  thy  cmel  billows  beat  so  strong. 
And  thy  moist  mountains  each  on  other  throng. 

Threatening  to  swallow  up  my  fearful  life? 
O  do  thy  cruel  wrath  and  spitefkil  wrong 
At  length  allay,  and  stint  thy  stormy  strife. 
Which  in  these  troubled  bowels  reigns  and  rageth  rifo. 

For  else  my  feeble  vessel,  crazed  and  crackt, 
Cannot  enduro,'etc. 

"  But,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Spenser's  poem  is  an  allegory  in  which  he  evolves 
an  ethical  meaning  in  fables.  Thus,  the  Allegory  handles  the  whole  matter  on 
hand  obscurely  by  metaphor ;  the  Parcemia  and  jEnigma  do  so  much  more  ob- 
scurely ;  while  the  Comparison  or  Simile  does  it  more  transparently,  because  it 

•  

first  unfolds  the  metaphor,  and  then  confronts  it  with  the  thing.    Thus,  Faerie 
Queene f  L  c.  2 :  — 

'  As  when  two  rams,  stirred  with  ambitious  pride. 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  fair  flecc^  flock, 
Their  hom<^d  fh)nt8  so  flerce  on  cither  side 

Do  meet,  that  with  the  terror  of  4he  shock 
Astonied,  both  stand  senseless  as  a  block, 

Foigetful  of  the  hanging  victory; 
So  stood  these  twain  unmovtfd  as  a  rock,'  etc  " 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  on  English  prosody,  is,  in  like 
manner,  illustrated  by  well-chosen  examples;  and,  among  other 
things.  Gill  discusses  in  it  the  compatibility  of  classical  metres  with 
the  genius  of  the  English  tongue.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  Chaucer,  exhibits  what  was 
apparently  another  of  his  crotchets,  besides  spelling-reform  —  to  wit, 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Saxon  purity  of  our  tongue  against 
Latinisms.  After  maintaining  that,  even  during  the  Danish  and 
Norman  invasions,  the  Saxon  or  English  tongue  of  our  island  re- 
mained pure,  he  proceeds  (we  again  translate  from  his  Latin)  thus : 


"  At  length  about  the  year  1400,  Greoffrey  Chaucer,  of  unlucky  omen,  made 
his  poetry  famous  by  the  use  in  it  of  French  and  Latin  words.  Hence  has 
come  down  this  new  mange  in  our  speaking  and  writing.  .  .  .  O  harsh  lips,  I 
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now  hear  all  around  me  such  words  as  common^  vice.%  envy^  malice ;  even  virtue^ 
study,  justice,  pity,  mercy,  compassion,  profit,  commodity,  color,  grace,  favor, 
acceptance.  But  whither,  pray,  in  all  the  world  have  you  banished  those  words 
which  our  forefathers  used  for  these  new-fangled  ones  V  Are  our  words  to  be 
exiled  like  our  citizens  ?  Is  the  new  barbaric  invasion  to  extirpate  the  £nglish 
tongue  ?  O  ye  Englishmen,  on  you,  I  say,  I  call,  in  whose  veins  that  blood 
flows,  retain,  retain  what  yet  remains  of  our  native  speech,  and,  whatever  ves- 
tiges of  our  forefathers  are  yet  to  be  seen,  on  these  plant  your  footsteps." 

While  thus  working  mainly  in  Philology,  Mr.  Gill  had  not  quite 
abandoned  his  Metaphysics.  Some  fifteen  years  after  the  time  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  he  brought  out  his  last  and  largest  work, 
the  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  —  a  kind  of  detailed 
demonstration,  as  against  Turks,  Jews,  Infidels,  Heretics,  and  all 
gainsayers  whatsoever,  of  the  successive  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  on  the  principles  of  pure  reason.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  in  those  days,  when  the  idea  of  severing  the  secular  from 
the  religious  in  schools  had  not  yet  been  heard  of,  his  pupils  would 
now  and  then  have  a  touch  of  his  Metaphysics  as  well  as  of  his  Philol- 
ogy. They  were  lucky  if  they  had  not  also  a  touch  of  something 
else.  "  Dr.  Gill,  the  father,"  says  Aubrey  in  one  of  his  MSS.  "  was 
a  very  ingeniose  person,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings :  notwith- 
standing, he  had  his  moods  and  humors,  as  particularly  liis  whip- 
ping fits.  Often  Dr.  G.  whipped  Duncombe,  who  was  afterwards  a 
Colonel  of  Dragoons  at  Edgehill  fight."  ^  Duncombe,  possibly,  was 
his  greatest  dunce. 

Young  Gill,  the  usher  or  sur-master,  was  by  no  means  so  steady  a 
man  as  his  father.  Bom  about  1597,  he  had  been  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School ;  had  gone  thence,  on  one  of  the  Mercers'  Exhibitions, 
to  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  and,  after  completing  his  course  there, 
and  taking  orders,  had  come  back  to  town  about  1619,  and  dropped 
conveniently  into  the  place  of  his  father's  assistant.^  For  a  time, 
either  before  or  after  this,  he  assisted  the  famous  Faniabie  in  his 
school.  There  must  have  been,  from  the  firsts  an  element  of  bluster 
and  recklessness  about  this  junior  Gill,  which  annoyed  his  father 
and  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Of  this  we  shall  have  proof 
hereafter.  Meanwhile,  his  reputation  was  considerably  above  the 
common.  As  early  as  1612,  or  immediately  after  his  going  to  col- 
lege, he  had  written  a  Latin  threnody  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  had  been  published  among  the  many  other  effusions  of  the 
kind  called  forth  by  that  event ;  and,  during  his  course  at  Oxford, 
he  had  written  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  both  in  Latin  and 

I  MS.  of  Aubrey's  in  the  Ashmolean.  s  Wood's  Fasti,  III.  48. 
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Greek,  some  of  which  were  also  printed.  The  special  character, 
therefore,  which  he  bore  among  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  School,  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  thereby,  he  became  his  father's  assistant, 
was  that  of  a  splendid  maker  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  and  we 
are  mistaken  if  his  powers  in  this  respect  lost  in  his  own  represen- 
tations of  them. 

Such  were  the  two  men,  not  uninteresting  in  themselves,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to  be  Milton's  schoolmasters.  He  was  under  their 
care,  as  we  calculate,  at  least  four  years  —  from  1620,  when  he  had 
passed  his  eleventh  year,  to  the  winter  or  spring  of  1624-5,  when 
he  had  passed  his  sixteenth.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  —  most 
probably  till  1622  —  he  had  the  benefit  also  of  Young's  continued 
assistance  at  home. 

St.  Paul's  School,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  strictly  a  granunar- 
school  —  that  is,  a  school  for  classical  instruction  only.  But  since 
Colet*s  time,  in  virtue  of  the  great  development  which  classical 
studies  had  received  throughout  the  nation  at  large,  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  within  its  assigned  limits  had  immensely  increased.  In- 
stead of  peddling  over  Sedulius,  and  other  such  small  practitioners 
of  later  or  middle-age  Latinity,  recommended  as  proper  class-books 
by  Colct,  the  scholara  of  St.  Paul's,  as  of  other  contemporary  schools, 
were  now  led  through  very  much  the  same  list  of  Roman  prose- 
writers  and  poets  that  ai'e  still  honored  in  our  academies.  The 
practice  of  writing  ])ure  classical  Latin,  or  what  might  pass  for  such, 
both  in  prose  and  in  veree,  was  also  carried  to  a  perfection  not 
known  in  Colet's  time.  But  the  improvement  in  Latin  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  had  taken  place  in  Greek.  Although 
Colet  in  his  testamentary  recommendations  to  the  Mercers  had 
mentioned  it  as  desirable  that  the  head-master  should  know  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin,  he  had  added,  "  if  such  a  man  can  be  gotten.**  ^ 
That,  indeed,  was  the  age  of  incipient  Greek  in  England.  Colet  had 
none  himself;  and  that  Lilly  had  mastered  Greek,  while  residing  in 
earlier  life  in  Rhodes,  was  one  of  his  distinctions.  Since  that  tune, 
however,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  spread ;  the  battle  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  as  the  partisans  of  the  new  learning  and 
its  opponents  were  respectively  called,  had  been  fought  out  in  the 
days  of  Ascham  and  Eliziibeth ;  and,  if  Greek  scholarship  still 
lagged  behind  Latin,  yet,  in  St.  Paul's  and  other  schools,  Greek 
authors  were  read  in  fragments,  and  Greek  exercises  written,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  more  profound  labors  of  the  Universities.  Proba- 
bly Hebrew  was  taught  optionally  to  a  few  of  the  highest  boys. 

Whatever  supi)ort  other  instances  may  afford  to  the  popular  no- 
tion that  the  studious  boys  at  school  do  not  turn  out  the  most 
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efficient  men  in  afler  life,  the  belieycrs  in  that  notion  may  save 
themselTes  the  trouble  of  trymg  to  prove  it  by  means  of  Milton's 
boyhood. 

MUtotCi  own  account  of  his  habits  as  a  schoolboy. — ^  My  father  destined  me 
while  yet  a  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters,  which  I  seized  with  such 
eagemesB  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
leawns  to  bed  before  midnight ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  first  cause  of  injury  to 
my  eyes,  to  whose  natural  weakness  there  were  also  added  frequent  headaches. 
All  which  not  retarding  my  impetuosity  in  learning,  he  caused  mo  to  be  daily 
instructed  both  at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  masters  at  home ;  and 
then,  when  I  had  acquired  various  tongues  and  also  some  not  insignificant 
taste  for  the  sweetness  of  philosophy,  he  sent  mo  to  Cambridge,  one  of  our  two 
national  universities.'*  ^ 

Aubreys  account —  "  When  ho  went  to  school,  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
ftodied  very  hard,  and  sat  up  ver^-  late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

Wood's  account. — "  There  (at  Cambridge)  as  at  school  for  three  years  be- 
fore, 't  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  danger  of  blindness.  By  thb  his  indefatigable 
study  he  profited  exceedingly." 

PhUips's  account, —  [At  Paul's  School]  "  he  was  entered  into  the  rudiments 
of  learning,  and  advanced  therein  with  .  .  admirable  success,  not  more  by  the 
discipline  of  the  school  and  fhe  good  instructions  of  his  masters  .  .  .  than  by 
his  own  happy  genius,  prompt  wit  and  apprehension,  and  insuperable  industry ; 
for  he  generally  sat  up  half  the  night,  as  well  in  voluntary  improvements  of  his 
own  choice,  as  the  exact  perfecting  of  his  school-exercises ;  so  that  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  full  ripe  for  academical  training." 

The  boy's  studios  were  not  confined  to  the  classic  tongues. 
**  When  at  your  expense,"  he  says  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his 
father  in  later  years,  "  I  had  obtained  access  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
tongue  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  delights  of  Latium,  and  the  great 
words,  becoming  the  mouth  of  Jove,  uttered  by  the  magniloquent 
Greeks,  you  then  advised  me  to  add  the  flowers  which  are  the  pride 
of  Gaul,  and  the  speech  which  the  new  Italian,  attesting  tb©  barba- 
rian inroads  by  his  diction,  pours  forth  from  his  degenerate  mouth, 
andnhe  mysteries  which  are  spoken  by  the  prophet  of  Palestine."  * 
The  application  of  these  words  extends  beyond  ]\Iilton's  mere 
school-days ;  but  it  is  probable  that  before  they  were  *  over  he 
had  learnt  to  read  French  and  Italian,  and  also  something  of  He- 
brew.   In  the  letter  to  Young  at  Hamburg,  already  referred  to, 

1  Dtftnsio  Steunda :  Works,  VI.  286, 287.  ^  Ad  Patrem :  Works,  I.  252.* 
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written  in  March  1625,  he  acknowledges  the  gifl  of  a  Hebrew  Bible 
which  Young  had  sent  him.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literature  of  his  own  country  re- 
mained a  closed  field  to  a  youth  so  fond  of  study,  and  who  had 
already  begun  to  have  dre^s  for  himself  of  literary  excellence. 
Accordingly  there  is  evidence  that  Milton  in  his  boyhood  was  a  dil- 
igent reader  of  English  books,  and  that  before  the  close  of  his 
school-time  in  1624  he  had  formed  some  general  acquaintance,  at 
least,  with  the  course  of  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to 
his  own  time. 

Such  a  task,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  by  no  means  so  formida- 
ble in  the  year  1624  as  a  corresponding  task  would  be  now.  If  we 
strike  off  from  the  body  of  English  literature,  as  it  now  presents  it- 
self to  us,  all  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  added  during  the 
last  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  that  which  would  remain  as  the 
total  literature  of  England  at  the  time  when  Milton  began  to  take 
a  retrospect  of  it,  would  by  no  means  alarm  by  its  bulk.  It  distrib- 
uted itself  in  the  retrospect  into  three  periods.  (1.)  There  was  the 
period  of  the  infancy  of  our  literature,  ending  with  the  life  of 
Chaucer,  in  1400.  Of  the  relics  of  this  period,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  verse,  there  were  few,  with  the  exception  of  the  works  of  Chan- 
cer himself,  which  any  one,  not  studying  our  literature  in  an  ex- 
pressly antiquarian  spirit,  would  care  much  about.  (2.)  Passing  to 
the  period  next  in  order  —  which  may  be  considered  as  extending 
from  Chaucer's  death  in  1400  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  the  year  1580  —  there  were  not  very  many  writers  of  this 
period  with  whom  the  lover  of  pure  literature,  as  such,  was  bound 
to  be  acquainted.  The  characteristic  of  this  age  of  English  litera- 
ture is  the  absence  of  any  writer,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  that 
could  with  propriety  be  named  as  a  successor  of  Chaucer.  The  lit- 
erary spirit  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  passed  to  the  Scottish  side 
of  the  Tweed,  and  there  to  have  incarnated  itself  in  a  short  series  of 
Scottish  poets,  who  did  inherit  somewhat  of  Chaucer's  genius  — 
James  I.,  Dunbar,  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  etc.  These,  how- 
ever, were  beyond  the  pale  of  that  literature  which  an  English 
reader  would  regard  as  properly  his  own.  In  lieu  of  them  he  could 
reckon  on  his  list  such  names  as  Lydgate,  Sir  Thomas  More,  As- 
oham,  Skelton,  Surrey,  and  Wyat.  They  were  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant names ;  and  when  one  remembered  that  the  age  of  More 
and  Surrey  and  Wyat  had  also  been  the  age  of  the  Reformers  Tyn- 
dal,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  their  associates,  and  of  the  scholars 
,  Lilly,  Leland,  Cheke,  and  others,  one  could  look  back  upon  that  age 

1  Epist  Fam.  No.  1 :  Works  VU.  870. 
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with  a  conviction  that,  if  its  relics  in  the  form  of  vemacolar  poetry 
and  in  other  forms  of  pure  literature  had  not  been  numerous,  this 
was  not  on  account  of  any  lack  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  age, 
but  because  its  intellectual  activity  had  been  expended  in  controver- 
sial writing  and  in  the  business  of  war,  statecraft,  and  revolution. 
Still,  to  any  one  looking  back,  in  the  spirit  of  a  literary  enthusiast, 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  theologian  or  a  student  of  history,  the  age 
could  not  but  seem  unusually  barren.  (3.)  Veiy  different  was  it 
when,  passing  forward  from  the  stormy  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
through  the  short  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  one  advanced 
into  those  golden  days  when  Elizabeth  sat  securely  on  the  throne. 
The  latter  part  of  this  Queen's  reign,  dating  from  about  1580,  opens, 
as  all  know,  the  ei'a  of  the  literary  splendor  of  England.  It  may 
be  considered  as  having  extended  over  about  forty-five  yeans  in  all, 
or  to  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1C25  —  almost  the  exact  point  of 
time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Fancying  Milton,  there- 
fore, as  a  youth  of  sixteen,  looking  back  upon  the  past  literary 
course  of  his  own  countr}',  we  can  see  that  by  far  the  richest  part  of 
that  course,  the  part  most  crowded  with  names  and  with  works  of 
interest,  would  be  the  forty-five  years  nearest  his  own  day.  In 
other  words,  if  we  allow  for  the  great  figure  of  Chaucer  seen  far  in 
the  backgroimd,  and  for  a  minor  "Wyat  or  Surrey  and  the  like  break- 
ing the  long  interval  between  Chaucer  and  more  recent  times,  the 
whole  literature  of  England  would  be  represented  to  Milton,  in  the 
year  1624,  by  that  cluster  of  conspicuous  men,  some  of  them  still 
alive  and  known  familiarly  in  English  society,  who  had  been  already 
named  "  the  Elizalxjthaus.''  In  prose  there  were  the  names  of  Sid- 
ney, Hooker,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Bishop  Andrews,  and  others,  not  to 
speak  of  chroniclers  and  historians,  such  as  Ilollinshed,  Stow,  and 
Speed,  or  of  scholars  and  antiquarians,  like  Camden  and  Selden. 
Bacon's  works  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  by  this  time  been  given  to  the 
world.  Then,  in  the  region  of  poetry,  what  a  burst  of  stars  I  First 
in  time  and  in  magnitude  among  the  non-dramatic  poets,  or  the  poets 
best  known  out  of  the  drama,  was  Spenser,  England's  true  second 
son  in  the  Muses  after  Chaucer.  As  contemporaries  or  successors  of 
Spenser  might  be  enumerated  such  men  as  Sackville,  Warner, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Chapman ;  Harrington,  the  translator  of 
Ariosto,  Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  and  Sylvester,  the  translator 
of  Du  Bartas ;  and  the  metaphysical,  religious,  and  lyrical  poets, 
Donne,  Davies,  Phineas  Fletcher,  Giles  Fletcher,  Wither,  Carew, 
and  Browne.  And  so  with  that  still  more  brilliant  constellation  of 
dramatists  with  which  these  men  were  historically  associated  and  in 
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part  personally  intermixed.  The  earlier  Elizabethan  di-aznatists, 
Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  and  others,  had  passed  away  before  Milton 
was  bom ;  but  the  later  Elizabethans,  Shakspeare,  Webster,  Middle* 
ton.  Decker,  Marston,  Heywood,  and  Ben  Jonson,  lived  into  the 
reign  of  James,  and  were  among  the  men  whom  Milton  might 
himself  have  seen ;  while  to  these  had  been  added,  almost  within 
his  own  memory,  such  younger  dramatists  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley.  In  a  few  cases,  the  whole  works  of 
certain  dramatists  had  been  collected.  In  1616  Ben  Jonson  had 
published,  in  folio,  a  collection  of  his  works  prior  to  that  date ;  and 
the  admirer  of  Ben  had  but  to  purchase,  in  addition,  such  separate 
dramas  and  masques  as  he  had  issued  since,  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  of  him.  More  notable  still,  it  was  in  'the  year  1623  that 
Shakspeare's  executors,  Ilemingc  and  Condcll,  performed  their  im- 
portant service  to  the  world,  by  publishing  the  first  folio  edition  of 
his  works.  "  Buy  the  book ;  whatever  you  do,  buy,"  was  the  advice 
of  the  editors,  in  their  quaint  preface  ;  and  among  the  first  persons 
to  follow  the  advice  might  have  been  the  scrivener  Milton. 

Theological  books  of  which  we  now  know  little  or  nothing  would 
then  be  in  high  esteem  in  a  Puritan  family ;  but  there  is  evidence 
in  Milton's  earliest  writings  that  his  juvenile  readings  had  ranged 
widely  beyond  those,  and  backwards  in  the  scries  of  more  classic 
English  writers,  and  especially  of  English  poets.  There  are  traces 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Ben  in  his  very  earliest  poems ;  and  if  he 
did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  folio  Shakspeare  within  reach  on  it«  pub- 
lication in  1623,  it  is  certain,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  had  one  in  his 
possession,  and  had  made  good  use  of  it  before  1630.  By  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  Milton's  biograi)hers,  however,  whatever  other 
English  poets  he  may  have  read  prior  to  his  seventeenth  year,  there 
were  at  least  two  with  whom  he  was  then  familiar.  These  were 
Spenser,  and  Sylvester  the  translator  of  Du  Bartas.  "  Humphrey 
Lownes,  a  printer,  living  in  the  same  street  with  his  father,"  says 
Todd,  "  supplied  him  at  least  with  Spenser  and  Sylvester's  Du  Bar- 
tas."^ For  this  statement,  which  is  rei)eated  by  all  subsequent 
biographers,  I  have  not  found  any  sufficient  authority.  It  is  not 
necessary,  surely,  to  suppose  that  Milton  was  indebted  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Spenser  to  the  kindness  of  any  neighbor.  Cowley, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  (Anno  1628),  read  Spenser  with  delight;  and 
if  Cowley's  introduction  to  the  poet  was  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  works  "were  wont  to  lie  in  his  mother's  parlor,"  Milton 
might  not  have  had  far  to  go  for  his  copy.    In  the  case  of  Sylves- 

1  Life  of  Milton,  1800,  p.  7,  note. 
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tei^s  Dn  Bartas  the  notion  that  Lowncs  may  have  supplied  the  book 
is  more  plausible ;  for  all  the  editions  of  the  book  had  issued  from 
Lownes's  press,  and  the  printer  himself  had  a  more  than  professional 
affection  for  it.  Seeing,  also,  that  so  much  has  been  made  by  Mil- 
ton^s  conmientators  of  his  supposed  obligations  both  in  his  earlier 
and  his  later  poetry  to  Du  Bartas  and  Sylvester,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  give  some  account  of  the  once  popular  but  now  obsolete 
work  with  which  their  names  are  associated.^ 

Guillaume  de  Salluste,  Sieur  du  Bartas,  was  perhaps  the  most 
&mons  French  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bom  in  1 544,  and  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  Calvinistic  party  in  the  French  civil  wars, 
he  was  a  follower  of  Henry  IV.  while  that  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism was  struggling  for  the  throne,  and  served  him  both  in  camp  and 
in  council.  At  his  death  in  1590,  he  lefl  behind  him,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  occasional  months  of  solitude,  a  long  religious  poem,  partly 
didactic  and  partly  descriptive,  entitled  The  Divine  Weeks  and 
Works.  The  popularity  of  the  poem,  both  in  France  and  in  other 
countries,  was  inmicnse.  Thirty  editions  of  the  original  were  sold 
within  six  years;  and  it  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  Latin. 

Sylvester,  the  English  translator  of  Du  Bartas,  was  a  man  quali- 
fied to  do  him  justice.  Bom  in  1563,  and  by  profession  a  "merch- 
ant-adventurer," or  mercantile  agent,  travelling  between  London 
and  the  Continent,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues, 
which  led  him  to  employ  his  leisure  in  translating  foreign  poetry. 
His  Calvinistic  leanings  drew  him  strongly  to  Du  Bartas.  In  1590 
he  published  the  first  specimen  of  Du  Bartas  in  English,  at  the 
press  of  "  Richard  Yardley,  on  Bread-street-liill,  at  the  signc  of  the 
Starre,  printer  "  —  Yardley  being  then  the  occupant  of  the  premises 
afterwards  occupied  by  Lownes.*  Farther,  in  1598,  there  was 
printed  at  the  same  office  —  Yardley  having,  in  the  meantime,  been 
succeeded  there  by  one  Peter  Short  —  a  more  extensive  specimen 
of  Sylvester's  skill  in  the  shape  of  a  version  of  part  of  Du  Bartas's 
main  work.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1605  —  by  which  time  Short 
had,  in  his  turn,  been  succeeded  by  Humphrey  Lownes  —  that  Syl- 
vester^s  complete  translation  of  T/ie  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of 


1  It  WM  Lander,  I  belJere,  who,  amid  his 
other  attempts  to  prove  Milton  to  have  been 
a  plagiarist,  lint  called  attention  to  certain 
coincidences  in  idea  and  expression  between 
Mi!ton*s  poems,  especially  his  Paradise  Lost, 
and  Sylvester's  translation  of  Da  Bartas.  The 
question  was  sabaegnently  argned  in  a  more 


becoming  spirit,  by  Mr.  Todd  (Gent  Mag. 
Kov.  1796),  and  still  more  fully  and  ingeni- 
ously by  Mr.  Charles  Danster,  in  his  "  Con- 
siderations on  Milton-s  Early  Heading,  and 
the  Prima  Stamina  of  his  Paradise  Lost,"  1800. 
»  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  by 
Herbert,  1799,  vol.  III.  p.  1806. 
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Du  Bartas  was  issued  fi*om  the  same  press.  The  volume  was  so 
popular  that  fresh  editions  were  issued  by  Lownes  in  1611  and  1613. 
At  this  time  "silver-tongued  Sylvester,"  partly  in  virtue  of  this 
translation,  jiartly  in  virtue  of  his  original  writings  —  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  singuLar  poem  against  tobacco,  written  about 
1615  ^  —  was  a  man  of  no  small  reputation  in  the  London  cluster  of 
wits  and  poets.  He  died  in  Ilolland  in  1618,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five.  A  new  edition  of  his  translation  being  required  in  1621, 
Lownes  took  the  opportunity  of  collecting  his  fugitive  pieces,  so  as 
to  include  the  translation  in  a  folio  containing  all  Sylvester's  works. 
To  this  volume  Lownes  prefixed  an  "  Address  to  the  Reader "  in 
his  own  name,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Sylvester  as  "that  divine  wit** 
and  "  that  worthy  spirit,"  and  particularly  dwells  on  the  fiict  that 
in  his  later  years  he  had  "  confined  his  pen  to  none  but  holy  and 
religious  ditties."  The  printer  was  not  wrong  in  anticipating  con- 
tinued popularity  for  his  favorite.  Fresh  editions  of  Sylvester^s 
works  being  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  his  Du  Bartas,  were  called 
for  in  1633  and  1641 ;  and  we  have  Dryden's  testimony  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  was  held  as  late  as  1650. 
"I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,"  says  Dryden,  "I  thought  inimit- 
able Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  comparison  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas, 
and  was  rapt  into  ecstasy  when  I  read  these  lines : — 


*  Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  tUo  Baltic  ocean, 
To  glaze  the  lakes  and  bridle  up  the  floods. 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  woods. 


it 


To  these  words  Dryden  adds,  as  his  more  mature  impression, 
"I  am  much  deceived  now  if  this  be  not  abominable  fustian;" 
a  sentence  which  may  bo  considered  as  having  sealed  poor  Syl- 
vester's fate.  After  1660,  he  ceased  to  be  read,  and  was  only 
referred  to,  like  his  original  in  France,  as  a  pedantic  and  fantastic 
old  poet,  disfigured  by  gross  images  and  bad  taste.  Of  late,  partly 
on  Milton's  account,  the  interest  in  hhn  has  somewhat  revived ;  and 
critics,  who  can  relish  poetry  under  an  uncouth  guise,  find  merit  in 
him. 

Wlien  Milton  was  a  boy  at  St  Paul's  School,  everybody  was 
reading  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas.  The  first  Part  of  the  Poem  entitled 
"Tlie  First  "Week,  or  the  Birth  of  the  World,"  occupies  nearly  two 

1  Tobacco  battered  and  the  pipes  shattered  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thandered  from 
mount  Helicon." 
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hundred  pages;  and  is  divided  into  seven  "Days"  or  Cantos, 
as  follows :  — 

!■•  Day :  The  Chaos.  6*  Day :  The  Fishes  and  Fowls. 

2^  Day :  The  Elements.  6*  Day :  The  Beasts  and  Man. 

8^  Day :  The  Sea  and  Earth.  7**"  Day :  The  SabaotL 

4*^  Day :  The  Heavens,  Sun,  Moon,  etc 

Each  Canto  treats  of  the  part  of  the  work  of  Creation  indicated 
by  the  prefixed  heading ;  and  in  each  the  poet  accumulates  such 
particulars  of  Natural  History,  according  to  the  knowledge  then 
possessed,  as  related  themselves  to  the  subject  of  the  Canto.  In 
the  first  Canto  are  described  the  emergence  out  of  Chaos  and 
the  creation  of  Elemental  Light ;  in  the  second  there  is  an  ample 
display  of  crude  meteorological  knowledge ;  in  the  third  the  poet 
passes  on  to  his  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany ;  in  the  fourth  he 
expounds  his  astronomy,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  decidedly  anti-Coper- 
nican ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  have  his  zoology  in  all  its  branches, 
with  elucidations  of  the  human  anatomy  and  physiology  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Bridgewater  treatise ;  and  in  the  last,  after  a  quaint 
picture  of  the  Deity  resting  from  his  works  and  contemplating  them 
as  a  whole,  the  poet  becomes  doctrinal  and  reflective.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  third  Canto,  dcscHbing  the  creation  of  the 
forest  and  fruit  trees,  is  characteristic :  — 

*  No  pooner  spoken,  but  the  lofty  Pine 
DL^tllllnpj  pitch,  the  Larch  yield-turpentine, 
The  cver-preen  Box,  and  gummy  Cedar  sprout, 
And  the  airy  mountains  mantle  round  about; 
The  mast-full  Oak,  the  useful  Ash,  the  Holm, 
Coat-changing  Cork,  white  Maple,  shady  Elm, 
Through  hill  and  plain  ranged  their  plumed  ranks. 
The  winding  rivers  Ixjrdercd  all  their  banks 
With  slice-sea  Alders,  and  green  Osiers  small, 
With  trembling  Poplars,  and  with  Willows  pale. 
And  many  trees  beside,  fit  to  be  made 
Fuel,  or  Timber,  or  to  serve  for  shade. 

The  dainty  Apricock  (of  Plums  the  prince) 
The  velvet  Peach,  gilt  Orange,  downy  Quince, 
Already  bear,  graven  in  their  tender  barks 
God*8  powerful  providence  in  open  marks. 
The  scent-BWcet  Apple,  and  astringent  Pear, 
The  Cherry,  Filberd,  Walnut,  Meddeler, 
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The  milky  Fig,  tho  Damson  black  and  white, 
The  Date  and  Olive,  aiding  appetite, 
Spread  eveiywhere  a  most  delightftd  Spring, 
And  everywhere  a  very  Eden  bring." 

The  second  Part  of  the  Poem,  entitled  metaphorically  "The 
Second  Week,"  is,  tlioiigh  unfinished,  considerably  longer  than  the 
first.  It  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,  as  related  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  far  as  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  It  is  divided  into  metaphorical  "Days," 
each  corresponding  to  an  epoch  in  the  Sacred  History,  and  each 
entitled  by  the  name  of  a  man  representative  of  that  epoch.  The 
finished  portion  includes  four  "  Days,"  entitled  Adam^  Noah^  Abra-- 
hain^  and  David.  Three  more  "  Days,"  entitled  resj>ectively  Zede~ 
chtaSj  Messias  and  the  Eternal  fkihhath^  were  to  have  been  added 
had  the  author  lived  to  fulfil  his  entire  plan,  as  indicated  in  the 
invocation  with  which  tho  first  Book  commences :  — 

"Great  God,  which  hast  this  world's  birth  made  me  see, 
Unfold  his  cradle,  sliow  his  infancy  : 
Walk  thou,  my  Spirit,  through  all  the  flowering  alleys 
Of  that  sweet  Garden,  where  through  winding  valleys 
Four  lively  floods  rtuwlcd :  tell  me  what  misdeed 
Banisht  both  Eden's  Adam  and  his  seed : 
Tell  who,  immortal  mortalizing,  brought  us 
The  balm  from  Heaven  which  hope'd  health  hath  wrought  na : 
Grant  me  the  story  of  thy  Clmrch  to  sing. 
And  gests  of  Kings :  Let  me  this  total  bring 
From  thy  first  Sabaoth  to  his  fatal  tomb, 
My  style  extending  to  the  Day  of  Doom." 

It  will  be  time  enough  hereafter  to  speak  of  Milton's  recollec- 
tions of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  when  he  in  his  turn  came  to  sing  of 
Eden,  and  Man's  Fall  and  Restoration.  Meanwhile,  it  is  with 
his  early  readings  of  Du  Bartas,  Spenser,  and  other  poets,  that 
we  are  bound,  by  the  concord  of  time,  to  connect  his  own  first 
efforts  in  English  verse.  According  to  Aubrey,  he  had  been  a 
poet  from  the  age  of  ten.  Of  his  boyish  attempts  in  versifica- 
tion, however,  the  earliest  that  remain  arc  two  preserved  by 
himself,  and  published  in  his  later  life,  with  the  intimation  that 
they  were  written  when  he  was  "fifteen  years  old,"  —  L  e.  in  1624, 
the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  St.  Paul's  School.  They  are  trans- 
lations or  paraphrases  into  English  of  two  of  the  Psalms.    We 
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^ve  them  both  (the  second  somewhat  abridged)  with  the  titles 
prefixed  to  them  by  himself:  — 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  CXIV. 

[nUcaidtht  fSaOowing  Paalm  were  done  by  the  Author  <U  fifteen  yean  M,] 

"  When  the  bleet  seed  of  Terah's  faithful  son     ' 
After  long  toil  their  liberty  had  won, 
And^Missod  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land. 
Led  bjr  the  strength  of  the  Almighty's  hand, 
Jehovah's  wonders  were  in  Israel  shown. 
His  praise  and  glory  were  in  Israel  known. 
That  saw  the  troubled  sea,  and  shivering  fled. 
And  sought  to  hide  his  ftoth-becorlod  head 
Low  in  the  earth;  Jordan's  dear  streams  recon. 
As  a  faint  host  that  hath  received  the  foil.  ' 
The  high  hnge-bellied  mountains  skip  like  lams 
Amongst  their  ewes,  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 
Why  fled  the  Ocean  ?    And  why  sklpt  the  Mountainf  ? 
Why  tum^  Jordan  toward  his  crystal  fountains? 
Shake,  Earth;  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast 
Of  Him  that  ever  was  and  aye  shall  last. 
That  glassy  floods  fh)m  rugged  rocks  can  crush. 
And  make  soft  rills  fh>m  fiery  flint-stones  gnshf 

PSALM  CXXXYL 

Let  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind. 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind : 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

Let  us  blaze  his  name  abroad. 
For  of  Gods  he  is  the  God: 
For,  etc 
«  «  «  « 

Who  by  his  wisdom  did  create 
The  painted  heavens  so  full  of  stale: 

For,  etc 
Who  did  the  solid  Earth  ordain 
To  rise  above  the  watery  plain : 

For,  etc 

Who,  by  his  all-commanding  might, 
JM  flll  the  new-made  worid  with  light: 
For,  etc 
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And  caiue  the  golden-treu^  sun 

All  tho  day  long  his  coone  to  nin: 
For,  etc. 

The  horn^  moon  to  shine  hy  night. 
Amongst  the  spangled  sisters  bright: 
For,  etc. 

*  He,  with  his  thnnder-dasping  hand. 
Smote  the  first-bom  of  £g3rpt-land: 
For,  etc  ^ 

And,  in  despite  of  Pharaoh  fell 
He  brought  fh>m  thence  his  Israel: 
For,  etc. 

The  mddy  wares  he  cleft  in  twain 
Of  the  Erythnean  main: 
For,  eto. 

The  floods  stood  stiU,  like  walls  of  glass. 
While  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass : 
For,  etc. 

Bat  tall  soon  they  did  devour 
Tho  tawny  king  with  all  his  power: 
For,  etc. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

All  liying  creatures  he  doth  feed. 
And  with  Aill  hand  supplies  their  need: 
For,  etc. 

Let  us  therefore  warble  forth 
His  mighty  migesty  and  worth : 
For,  etc. 

That  his  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye: 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure. 

Ever  fkithftil,  ever  sure. 

Warton,  Todd,  Mr.  Danster  and  otherg,  who  have  examined 
with  minute  attention  these  two  earliest  extant  specimens  of 
Milton's  verse,  find  in  them  rhymes,  images,  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion which  were  almost  certainly  suggested  by  Sylvester,  Spen- 
ser, Drummond,  Drayton,  Chaucer,  Fairfax  and  Buchanan.  Thus, 
in  the  second  of  the  two,  "  golden-tressed  sun  "  is  either  a  version 
of  Buchanan's  ^solem  auricomtim"  in  his  Latin  version  of  the 
■omo  IValm,  or  it  is  directly  borrowed  from  Chaucer  in  TVoiltis 
and  Ortsneide: 
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"  The  golden-tress^  Fhebas  high  on  loft." 

The  phrase  "ErythraBan  main  "  for  the  Red  Sea,  is  Sylvester^s ;  and 
the  word  "  ruddy,"  as  implied  to  the  waves  of  this  "  Erythraean," 
comes  from  him.  "Warble  forth,"  which  soimds  so  quaintly  in 
the  last  stanza  but  one,  is  also  Sylvester's.  The  much-admired 
**  tawny  king"  as  a  name  for  Pharaoh  is  traced  by  Todd  to  Fair- 
y's Tasso  published  in  1600: 

"  Conquer'd  were  all  hot  AMc's  tawny  kings." 

Much  of  this  criticism  seems  to  us  overstrained,  and  unfair  to 
the  young  poet,  who  was  quite  capable  of  the  "  golden-tressM 
sun,"  and  even  of  the  "  tawny  king  "  for  himself  Still  the  proof 
is  clear  that,  in  translating,  he  made  free  use  of  phrases  lying 
before  him  in  books,  and  also  that,  among  the  English  poets, 
Sylvester  was  the  one  whose  rhymes  and  cadences  dwelt  most 
fianiliarly  in  his  ear.  The  first  of  th^  two  paraphrases  is  Syl- 
vester all  over.  " Froth-becurled  head"  is  quite  in  his  manner; 
"recoil"  and  "foil,"  and  "crush"  and  "gush,"  are  among  his 
stereotyped  rhymes;  the  whole  measure  is  Sylvester's;  and  these 
two  lines,  conspicuous  for  their  dissyllabic  endings,  look  as  if 
Sylvester  had  written  them: 

"  Why  flod  the  Ocean  ?    And  why  skipt  the  Mountains  ? 
Why  tumdd  Jordan  fVom  his  crystal  fountains  ?  " 

Apart  from  the  imitative  faculty  shown  in  the  verses,  they  have 
real  poetic  merit.  They  are  clear,  firmly-worded,  and  harmonious. 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  them,  it  is  true,  is  not  high :  "  They  raise," 
he  says,  "no  great  expectations;  they  would  in  any  numerous 
school  have  obtained  praise,  but  not  excited  wonder."  But  Apollo 
himself,  when  at  school,  would  hardly,  we  fancy,  have  "excited 
wonder  "  in  paraphrasing  a  Psalm. 

The  young  poet  had,  of  course,  his  friends  about  him  to  whom 
he  showed  his  first  attempts  in  composition.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  the  younger  Mr.  Gill  was  not  left  in  ignorance  of  these  or  any  ^ 
other  contemporary  efforts  of  his  favorite  pupil  in  his  own  metrical 
art.  Young  Gill,  indeed,  was  the  person  who,  at  this  time,  stood 
most  nearly  in  that  position  of  literary  Mentor  to  Milton,  which 
Young  had  formerly  occupied.  Four  years  later,  Milton,  writing 
to  him  from  College,  and  enclosing  some  compositions  of  that  date 
for  his  inspection,  compliments  him  as  one  whom  he  knows  to  be 
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*'  a  very  severe  judge  in  poetical  matters,  and  a  very  candid  critic, 
so  far  as  be  was  concerned;''^  and  in  the  same  letter  he  speaks 
of  recollecting  Gill's  "almost  constant  conversations  with  him,** 
and  regrets  being  absent  from  one  from  whose  society  he  had 
never  once  gone  away  "  without  a  manifest  accession  of  literary 
knowledge."  Gill,  as  we  shall  see,  was  by  no  means  the  model 
of  a  man,  as  regarded  either  character  or  temper;  but  that  he 
should  have  stood  for  a  year  or  two  in  this  relation  to  Milton, 
is  something  to  his  credit. 

TJsually,  however,  an  ingenuous  boy  has  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  exchanges  confidence.  Doubtless 
Milton  had  such  among  his  school-fellows  at  St.  Paul's.  His  brother 
Christopher  had  entered  the  school,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten,  before  he 
left  it.  Among  his  school-fellows  nearer  his  own  ago  was  Robert 
Pory  or  Porey,  who  became  a  clergyman,  and  was  one  of  the  preb- 
endaries of  St.  Paul's  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  He  was 
probably  Milton's  form-fellow,  for  he  left  St.  Paul's  School  for  Col- 
lege along  with  Milton.  But  the  school-fellow  between  whom  and 
Milton  there  existed  the  most  affectionate  intimacy  was  a  youth 
named  Charles  Diodati. 

As  the  name  indicates,  Diodati  was  of  Italian  extraction.  The 
fiimily  had  migrated  originally  from  Lucca  to  Geneva  on  account  of 
their  Protestant  opinions.  Of  two  brothers  born  in  Geneva,  the 
younger,  named  Giovamii,  remained  there,  and  became  eminent  as  a 
Reformed  preacher  and  theologian.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Geneva  and  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  city;  and 
he  was  the  author  of  theological  writings  much  admired  in  their 
day  by  the  Calvinists  of  different  countries,  and  still  found  in  theo- 
logical libraries.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  foreign  members  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  name  is  now  best  remembered  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Italian  version  of  the  Scriptures  published  by  him  in 
1G07,  and  known  as  Diodati's  version.  The  elder  brother  of  tjjiis 
(Jenevese  divine,  bom  in  1574  and  named  Theodore,  had  adopted 
the  medical  profession,  and,  coming  over  to  England  in  early  life,' 
had  there  married  an  English  lady  of  some  fortune,  and  obtained 
good  practice  and  considerable  reputation  as  a  physician.  About 
the  year  1609  he  had  a  house  at  Brentford,  and  was  in  professional 
attendance  on  the  heir-apparent,  Prince  Henry,  and  his  sister  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  and  a  successftil 
case  of  extraordinary  phlebotomy  which  occurred  there  in  his 
practice — sixty  ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  a  patient  over  seventy 
in  three   days  —  attracted  much    attention,   and  was  afterwards 

1  Eplst.  Fun.  8. 
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thought  worthy  of  scientific  record.  ^  But  London  was  his  usual 
place  of  abode;  and  here  his  son  Charles  was  bom  in  or  about  1608. 
He  was,  therefore,  almost  exactly  of  the  same  age  as  Milton,  or  only 
a  little  older.  In  the  routine  of  scholastic  study,  however,  he  had 
somewhat  the  start  of  Milton.  He  was  sent  at  a  very  early  age  to 
St.  Paul's  School,  whence  he  removed,  in  February  1621-2,  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford  —  the  College  to  which  the  younger  Gill 
belonged,  and  which  he  had  only  recently  left.  Notwithstanding 
this  disparity,  an  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  youths 
much  closer  than  is  common  even  between  lads  of  the  same  form.  * 
Milton's  allusions  to  their  friendship  in  some  of  his  subsequent 
letters  show  on  what  familiar  terms  it  rested.  He  calls  him  ''^pectus 
amans  nostri,  tamque  fidde  caput "  ("  a  heart  attached  to  his,  and 
his  so  faithful  one")  ;  also  his  ^^lejndum  sodalem^^  ("sprightly  com- 
panion ") ;  and  once,  when  Diodati,  sending  him  some  verses,  asks 
for  some  in  return  in  proof  of  continued  affection,  Milton  protests 
that  his  love  is  too  great  to  be  conveyed  in  metre.  From  the  tone 
of  these  allusions  one  fancies  Diodati  as  a  quick,  amiable,  intelligent 
youth,  with  something  of  his  Italian  descent  visible  in  his  face  and 
manner.  We  also  gather  that  he  had  a  brother,  with  whom  Milton 
was  likewise  acquainted.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  Milton's  stay  at  school,  Diodati  was 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  so  that  their  communications  were 
necessarily  less  frequent  then  than  they  had  been. ' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1624,  or  shortly  after  the  foregoing  Par- 
aphrases of  the  Psalms  were  written,  Milton  too  was  ready  for 
College.  As  it  happened,  however,  it  was  not  his  departure,  but 
that  of  another  member  of  the  family  that  was  to  cause  the  first 
break  in  the  little  household  of  Bread-street.  While  the  poet  had 
been  receiving  his  lessons  from  Young  and  other  domestic  masters, 
and  while  he  and  his  brother  Christopher  had  been  attending  St. 
Paul's  School,  their  sister  Anne  —  the  poet's  senior  by  at  least  a 
year  or  two,  and,  it  may  be,  by  as  many  as  five  or  six  years  —  had 
grown  up,  under  such  education  as  was  deemed  suitable  for  her, 
into  a  young  woman  of  from  eighteen  to  two-and-twenty,  and  a 
very  desirable  match  for  somebody.     Accordingly,  almost  daily 


1  The  ease  was  mentioned  iocorrectlf  in 
the  first  edition  of  HakewilPs  Apolof^y^  pub- 
Ushed  in  1G27;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1690,  Hakcwill 
prints  a  letter  from  Diodati  himself,  dated 
September  80, 1629,  giving  the  exact  particu- 
lars. 

S  This  intimacy  of  Milton  with  Diodati, 
who  left  St  Paul's  School  in  1621-2,  is  one  of 


the  circumstances  which  make  it  all  but  cer- 
tain that  Miltnn  entered  the  school  at  least  as 
early  as  1620. 

3  For  the  foregoing  facts  respecting  Diodati 
and  his  family,  see  chiefly  Milton's  Kpist. 
Fam.  6  and  7,  his  Latin  Elegies,  1  and  6,  and 
his  Epitaphium  DamonU;  also  Todd^S  notes 
on  the  Elegies  and  Epitaph. 
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during  tho  year  1624,  Milton  finds  in  the  honse  a  certain  Mr. 
Edward  Philips,  originally  from  Shrewsbury,  but  now  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  years  resident  in  Loudon,  where  he  holds  a  veiy 
good  situation  in  an  important  Government  office  — the  Crown 
Office  in  Chancery.  He  had  been  "bred  up  *•  in  this  office,  and  at 
last  (but  probably  not  till  after  this  date)  **  came  to  be  Secondary  of 
the  office  under  old  Mr.  Bembo."  *  Philips  is  well^  known  to  the 
elder  Milton  both  professionally  and  otherwise ;  and  the  younger 
Milton  hears  one  day  without  surprise  that  he  is  the  accepted  suitor 
of  his  sister  Anne.  Some  time  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  as 
near  as  can  be  guessed,  the  marriage  takes  place,'  the  bride  ** having 
a  considerable  dowry  given  her  by  her  father;'*  and  the  poet's 
sister,  now  Mrs.  Philips,  removes  from  Bread-street  to  a  house  of 
her  own. 

Tho  marriage  of  the  poet's  sister  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows  Bread-street ;  else,  if  Mr.  Stocke 
himself  had  not  performed  the  ceremony,  it  might  have  been 
performed  by  a  curate  whom  he  had  then  recently  engaged  to  assist 
him  in  his  declining  years,  and  whose  name  was  to  be  known  in  the 
Church  of  England  long  after  Mr.  Stocke's  had  been  forgotten. 
This  was  the  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  the  future  Bishop,  and  Editor  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible,  then  fresh  from  Cambridge,  and  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  *  It  is  something  in  the  early  life  of  Milton  that 
he  must,  if  but  for  a  few  months,  have  seen  the  future  Polyglott  in 
the  pulpit,  and  have  heard  him  preach. 

Passing  from  such  matters  as  these,  specially  interesting  to  the 
household  in  Bread-street,  into  that  larger  world  of  political  events 
within  which  this  household,  like  every  other  in  England,  was  for 
the  time  included,  that  which  we  find  engrossing  the  public  mind  in 
1623-4,  is  still  the  great  business  of  the  "Spanish  match."  W© 
have  seen  with  what  disgust  the  English  had  regarded  the  apathy 

1  Lift  of  Milton,  by  Philipfl.    Beflpecting  eomminions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  jail-deUr* 

tho  duties  «Df  tho  ancient  office  of  the  Clerk  ery,  commissions  of  peace,  and  many  other 

of  tlie  Crown  (abolished  by  stat.  2  and  8  Wil-  commissions  distributing  Justice  to  His  M^ 

liam  IV.)  the  following  extract  fi-ora  Cham-  esty's  sul](jccts.'*    The  holder  of  this  office  at 

berlain's  AngUe  Notitia  for  the  year  1671,  may  the  time  refered  to  in  the  text  seems  to  haye 

be  interesting:— "This  office  is  of  high  im-  been  the  *'old  Mr.  Bcmbo"  mentioned  by 

portance.    He  (the  Clerk  of  the  Crown)  is  Philips;  and  the  office  of  "Secondary"  to 

either  by  himself  or  deputy  continually  to  which  Thilips^s  father  ultimately  attained 

attend  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  under  this  gentleman,  seems  to  hare  been  that 

Great  Seal,  for  special  matters  of  state,  and  of  Deputy— itself  an  important  situation.  It 

hath  a  place  in  the  higher  House  of  Parlla-  may  have  been  useflil  to  the  scrivener  In  busi- 

ment.     He  makes  all  writs  for  summoning  nen  to  have  a  son-in-law  In  such  a  govem- 

Parliaments,  and  also  writs  for  new  elections  ment  office. 

of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  8  The  authority  for  this  approximate  date 

warrant  directed  to  him  by  the  Speaker,  upon  will  afterwards  appear, 

the  death  or  remoral  of  any  member:  also  8  Wood's  Fasti,  II.  81. 
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of  James  and  Buckingham  when  James's  son-in-law,  the  Elector- 
Palatine,  was  maint^ing  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  Em- 
peror ;  with  what  rage  they  saw  the  Elector  crushed  in  the  contest, 
deprived  not  only  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom,  but  of  the  Palatinate 
itseL^  and  driven  with  his  British-bom  wife  into  a  mean  exile  in 
Holland.  The  feeling  then  was  that,  as  the  Palatinate  had  been 
lost  from  the  want  of  timely  assistance  from  England,  the  least  that 
England  could  do  was  to  labor  for  its  recovery.  This  feeling  broke 
out  strongly  in  James's  third  parliament  (1621-2),  which,  though 
refractory  on  every  other  point,  showed  a  wonderful  willingness  to 
grant  subsidies  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  Elng  was 
very  sluggish.  The  same  reason  which  had  kept  him  from  moving 
in  defence  of  the  Palatinate  —  his  desire,  namely,  to  obtain  the  rich 
Spanish  Infanta  as  a  wife  for  his  son  Charles  — prevented  him  from 
any  sincere  effort  now.  His  Protestant  theology  was  not  proof 
against  the  chance  of  a  Catholic  daughter-in-law,  whose  dowry 
would  be  counted  by  millions.  Judge,  then,  of  the  national  horror 
when  day  by  day  the  business  of  the  Spanish  match  seemed  to  be 
approaching  the  dreaded  conclusion,  and  especially  when  at  last 
(Feb.  1622-3)  Prince  Charles,  with  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  as 
his  escort,  set  out  secretly  for  the  Continent,  on  his  way  to  Madrid ! 
For  months  after  the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  country  was  full 
of  sinister  rumors.  It  was  rumored  that  the  court  of  Madrid  were 
tampering  with  the  faith  of  the  prince.  It  was  known  that  pledges 
had  been  given  favorable  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  between  the  English  nation  and  that 
which  they  dreaded  most  —  a  repetition  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  I  What,  then,  were  the  rejoicings  over  England  when  it  was 
suddenly  announced,  in  the  autumn  of  1623,  that  the  match  had 
after  all  been  broken  off,  and  that  the  prince  was  on  the  way  to 
England  without  the  Infanta!  What  a  surprise,  what  a  release  I 
In  September,  1623,  the  prince  did  return ;  during  that  month  and 
the  next  England  knew  no  bounds  to  joy  ;  and  in  February  1623-4, 
a  new  parliament  met  to  congratulate  the  king  on  the  rupture  with 
Spain,  and  to  urge  him  to  make  the  rupture  complete  by  declaring 
war.  The  king,  old  and  feeble,  reluctantly  consented.  What 
mattered  it  that  the  levies,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were 
of  no  avail ;  that  they  died  of  pestilence  aboard  their  ships,  without 
being  able  to  land  on  any  part  of  the  Continent  ?  What  mattered 
it  that  the  prince,  free  from  his  engagements  to  one  Catholic 
princess,  was  about  to  marry  another  —  the  Princess  Henrietta- 
Maria,  youngest  sister  of  the  reigning  French  king,  Louis  XIII.  ? 
Was  not  this  princess  the  daughter  of  the  great  Henry  IV.,  once 
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the  hero  of  the  French  Huguenots,  and  who,  though  he  embraced 
Catholicism  in  order  to  secure  the  crowTi,  had  all  his  reign  (1593- 
1610)  governed  France  on  Protestant  rather  than  Catholic  methods? 
French  Catholicism  with  all  its  faults  was  a  different  thing  from 
Spanish  Catholicism  1  One  only  result,  ominous  as  regarded  the 
future,  remained  out  of  all  the  agitations  of  the  last  few  years. 
Puritanism  had  possessed  itself  of  more  and  more  of  the  heart  of 
the  English  people ;  and,  even  within  the  bounds  of  Parliament, 
men  had  begun  to  distinguish  themselves  by  name  into  the  Court 
Party^  who  thought  of  the  king,  and  the  Country  Party^  who 
thought  of  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  main  current  of  national  events  during  the  four 
or  five  years  of  Milton's  life  which  were  spent  at  St.  Paul's  School 
(1C20-1C25).  Of  the  hundreds  of  smaller  contemporary  events, 
each  a  topic  of  nine  days'  interest  to  the  English  people  in  general 
or  the  people  of  London  in  particular,  a  few  may  be  selected  by 
way  of  sample : — 

1620-21,  March  15  (the  Foot  in  his  thirteenth  year).  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament against  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  for  briber)' :  issuing  in  his  conviction 
and  confession,  and  his  sentence  to  be  dismissed  from  office,  to  be  disqualified 
for  ever  for  the  King's  service,  to  be  banished  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Court,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
King's  pleasure.  The  heavier  portions  of  the  sentence  were  immediately  re- 
mitted ;  but  Bacon  retired  a  disgrac^ed  and  ruined  man. 

1621,  July,  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  accidentally  kills  a  game- 
keeper with  an  arrow  at  a  deer-hunt  As  the  Archbishop  was  favorable  to 
the  Puritans  a  great  deal  was  made  of  the  accident  at  Court  It  was  even 
debated  whether,  as  having  shed  man's  blood,  ho  was  not  incapacitated  for  his 
sacred  office. 

1623,  Sunday,  Oct.  26  (the  Poet  in  his  sixteenth  year).  Great  commotion 
caused  in  London  by  the  "  Fatal  Vespers  in  Blackfriars  "  —  that  is,  by  the  fall 
of  a  building  in  that  district  where  a  congregation  of  Catholics  had  met  to  cele- 
brate mass.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  persons  were  killed ;  and  as  the  public 
feeling  against  the  Catholics  and  the  Spanish  match  was  then  at  its  height,  the 
ac'cident  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  the  hated  sect  In  the 
interest  of  this  view,  it  was  noted  by  the  curious  that  the  day  —  the  26th  of 
October  —  was  the  5th  of  November  in  the  Papal  reckoning.  No  one  was 
more  ferocious  on  the  occasion  tlian  young  Gill,  among  whose  Latin  poems 
there  is  one  expressly  describing  the  incident.  It  is  entitled  In  ruinam  CamercB 
PapisticcB  Londinif  and  here  are  a  few  of  the  lines: 

Est  locus  ab  atrls  qui  vctus  Fratorculis 
Troxisso  nomcn  fcrtur :  hie  Satanas  modo 
Ilabuit  saccllum :  Hue,  proprio  infortunio, 
Octobris  in  vicesimo  et  soxto  die 
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(Atqai,  secandilm  compatum  Papisticam, 
Quinto  Novembris),  tiirba  Catholica  firequens 
Gonfluxit.! 

"  Be  not  elated/'  says  Gill  in  continuation,  addressing  the  Catholics  whom 
lie  imagines  assembled  in  the  crazy  tenement :  "  though  our  benignant  Prince 
sees  fit  to  let  you  meet  for  your  idolatrous  worship,  God  himself  takes  his  cause 
in  hand  I  Just  while  the  Jesuit  is  getting  on  fluently  y^iih  his  oration,  and 
pouring  out  his  vituperations  of  the  orthodox  and  his  welcome  blasphemies, 
crash  goes  the  framework  of  the  house,  and  where  are  you  ?  " 

1623,  Nov.  9.  The  great  scholar  Camden  dies.  As  was  usual  on  such  occa- 
sons,  obituary  verses  were  written  by  the  pupils  and  other  admirers  of  the 
deceased ;  and  a  volume  of  such  by  Oxford  scholars,  was  published  shortly 
afterwards  under  the  title  of  "  Camdeni  Insignia"  (Oxon.  1624).  One  of  the 
pieces  contained  in  it  was  a  set  of  Latin  Alcaics  by  Charles  Diodati,  of  Trinity 
College.    Here  are  two  of  the  stanzas,  as  a  specimen : 

"  Sod  nee  brovis  te  Sarcophagus  teget, 
Camdcne,  totom ;  multaquo  pars  tni 
Yitabit  umbras,  ot  superstes 
Fama  per  omne  vigebit  SBvum. 

Donee  Britanniim  spumcus  alluet 
Ncptonus  eras,  duraquo  erit  Anglia 
Ab  omnibus  divisa  terris, 
Magna  tui  monumenta  vivent." 

1624-5,  January  and  February  (the  Poet  just  beginning  his  seventeenth 
year).  As  events  of  these  months  we  may  mention  two  fivsh  "  poetic  efforts  ** 
of  young  Gill.  The  one  is  a  Latin  poem  sent  on  the  1st  of  January  to 
Thomas  Famabie  the  schoolmaster,  "  along  with  a  skin  of  Canary  wine  " 
(^''^cum  utre  vini  Canarii  pleno").  The  other,  still  more  characteristic,  is  a 
poem  addressed  to  his  father,  old  Mr.  Gill,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  (  "  In  pa- 
rentis tnei  natalem  cum  ipse  sexagesimum  cetatis  annum  complerct")^  Feb.  27, 
1624-5.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  lines : 

"Forte  aliquis  dicct  patrios  me  inquirero  in  annos; 
Nee  desunt  tibi  qui  vcllerent  suadcrc  scnectaj 
Quod  mihi  longa  tuoB  rnpendoquo  fila  videntur. 
Si  tamen  est  Numen,  quod  nos  auditque  videtque, 
Explorans  juste  trepidos  examine  fibras; 
Si  mens  es  genitor;  si  sum  tua  vera  propago; 
Si  parte  ex  aliqu&  similis  tibi  forte  patrizo; 
Si  credis  primum  me  te  fccisse  parentcm : 
Si  speros,  monibus  junctis  et  poplitc  flexo, 

1  GUI's  Foetid  Conatus,  1682. 
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Qaod  mea  te  sobolea  primo  decorabit  ayiti  ^-^-^ 

Nomine;  mitte,  piecor,  yanas  de  pectore  cnras, 
Atqne  mei  posthac  Becums  Tire  malignft 
Suspidone  procol.    Nam  tristes  cor  ego  patris 
Fromittam  exseqaias  ?  mihi  quid  tua  fanora  prosint  ? 
Qnas  mihi  diyitias,  quffi  culta  novalia  linqnes  ?  "  i 

• 

In  plun  English  thns : — *' Perchance  some  one  will  tell  you  that  I  am  specu- 
luting  on  my  father's  age ;  nor  are  kind  friends  wanting  who  would  wish  to  per- 
suade you  that  I  think  the  thread  of  your  life  rather  long  spun  out  already  and 
quite  fit  for  breaking.  But  if  there  is  a  God  who  both  sees  and  hears  us, 
searching  with  just  scrutiny  our  trembling  fibres ;  if  thou  art  indeed  my  father; 
if  I  am  thy  true  offspring ;  if  in  anything  I  take  aflcr  you  ;  if  you  believe  that 
I  first  made  you  a  parent ;  if  you  hope,  with  joined  hands  and  bent  knee,  that 
my  offspring  will  first  decorate  you  with  the  name  of  grandfather ;  throw  vain 
cares  aside,  and  henceforth  let  all  suspicion  of  me  be  far  from  you.  For  why 
should  I  look  forward  to  the  melancholy  obsequies  of  my  father  V  What  good 
would  your  death  do  me  ?  What  riches,  what  cultivated  acres  will  you  leave 
me?" 

A  comfortable  kind  of  letter,  tnily,  for  a  father  to  receive  from 
his  son  on  his  sixtieth  birthday !  It  is  clear  that  old  Mr.  Gill  and 
his  son  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  it  is  also  tolerably  clear 
which  was  in  fault.  The  schoolmaster,  we  may  mention,  had  other 
sons.  Meanwhile,  as  far  as  Milton  is  concerned,  we  have  been 
anticipating  a  little.  Fully  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Gill  received  the 
above  delicate  missive  from  his  son,  Milton  had  taken  his  leave,  as  a 
pupil,  both  of  father  and  son,  and  had  begun  his  College-life  at 
Cambridge. 


1  GiU'8  Po€tiet  QmatuSf  1682. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CAMBBIDOE. 
1626—1682. 

MiLTOK  was  admitted  a  Pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1624-5.^  He  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
etadents  whose  names  appear  in  the  entry-book  of  the  College  as' 
having  been  admitted  during  the  half-year  between  Michaelmas 
1624  and  Lady-day  1625.  The  following  is  the  list  of  these  four- 
teen, translated  from  the  entry-book:* — 

Catalogue  of  the  Students  who  were  admitted  into  Christ s  CoUege  from  Michael- 
mas 1624/0  Lady-day  1625  :  Arthur  Scott^  Praslector, 

l^chard  Pegge,  native  of  Derby,  son  of  Jonas  Pegge :  initiated  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  in  the  public  school  of  Aderston,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Bedford,  master  of  the  same;  was  admitted  a  sizar,  Oct  24,  1624,  under 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  paid  entrance-fee  5s. 

Edward  Donne,  a  native  of  London,  son  of  Marmaduke  Donne,  Presbyter ; 
was  admitted  first  into  St  John's  College  under  the  tutorsliip  of  Mr.  Hor»- 
manden,.and  there,  for  two  years,  more  or  less,  studied  letters ;  thereafter 
transferred  himself  to  our  college,  was  admitted  a  lesser  pensioner  under 
the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Gell,  and  paid  entrance-fee  iOs, 

Thomas  Chote,  native  of  Essex,  son  of  Thomas  Chote,  admitted  a  lesser  pen- 
sioner under  Mr.  Gell,  Nov.  1624,  and  paid  entrance-fee  lO*. 

Bichard  Britten,  native  of  Essex,  son  of  William  Britten,  admitted  a  sizar 
Dec.  21,  1624,  under  Mr.  Grell,  and  paid  entrance-fee  5*. 

—  Bobinson.  [As  there  is  no  farther  entry  opposite  this  name,  Robinson 
must  have  &iled  to  reappear.] 


1  It  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  reason  for  this  double  mode  of  dating. 
Prior  to  1752,  the  year  in  England  was  con- 
sidered to  begin,  not  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
but  on  the  !Sth  of  March.  All  those  days, 
therefore.  Intervening  between  the  31st  of 
December  and  the  25th  of  March,  which  we 
■hoold  now  date  as  belonging  to  a  particnlar 
year,  were  then  dated  as  belonging  to  the 
year  preceding  that.    According  to  our  dat- 


ing, Milton's  entry  at  Christ's  College  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  1626;  but  in  the  old 
reckoning,  that  day  was  the  12th  of  Feb.  1624. 
s  From  a  copy  kindly  famished  me  by  Mr. 
Wolstenholme,  present  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Christ's  College.  In  each  case,  the  school  in 
which  the  intrant  had  been  previously  eda- 
eated  is  specified,  and  the  schoolmaster's 
name  given,  as  in  the  first  entry.  Save  in  one 
or  two  oases,  I  have  omitted  these  items. 
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Richard  Earle,  native  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Augiistino  Earlc,  admitted  a  greater 
pensioner  Jan.  11,  1624,  aged  16,  under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Chappell, 
and  paid  entrance-fee  20s, 

Robert  Ellis,  native  of  Essex,  son  of  Robert  Ellis,  admitted  a  sizar  Feb.  3, 
1624,  under  Mr.  Knowcsly,  and  paid  entrance-fee  5s. 

John  Milton,  native  of  London,  son  of  John  Milton ;  was  initiated  in  the 
elements  of  letters  under  Mr.  Gill,  master  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  was  ad- 
mitted a  lesser  pensioner  Feb.  12,  1624,  under  Mr.  Chappell,  and  paid 
entrance-fee  lOs.  (Johannes  Milton,  Londinensis,  filius  Johannis,  insti- 
tutus  fuit  in  litcrarum  dementis  sub  M"*  Gill,  Gymnasii  Paulini  prsefecto ; 
admissus  est  pensionarius  minor  Feb.  12  1624,  sub  M**  Chappell,  solvitque 
pro  ingressu  10a».) 

Robert  For}',  native  of  London,  son  of  Robert  Pory ;  imbibed  the  rudiments 
of  letters  in  St.  Paul's  public  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gill,  head- 
master of  the  same :  was  admitted  a  lesser  pensioner  under  the  tutorship 
of  Mr.  Chappell,  Feb.  28,  1624,  and  paid  entrance-fee  10s. 

Philip  Smith,  native  of  Northampton,  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  admitted  a  sizar 
under  Mr.  Sandelands,  ^larch  2,  1624,  and  paid  entrance-fee  bs. 

Thomas  Baldwin,  native  of  Suffolk,  son  of  James  Baldwin,  admitted  a  lesser 
pensioner  March  4,  1624,  under  Mr.  Alsop,  and  paid  entrance-fee  10*. 

Roger  Rutley,  native  of  Suffolk,  son  of  Richard  Rutlcy,  admitted  at  the  same 
time  and  under  tlie  same  tutor,  a  lesser  pensioner,  and  paid  entrance-fee 
10s. 

Edward  Freshwater,  native  of  Essex,  son  of  Richard  Freshwater,  admitted  a 
lesser  pensioner  March  8,  1624,  under  Mr.  Chappell,  and  paid  entrance- 
fee  10.«». 

William  Jackson,  native  of  Kent,  son  of  William  Jackson,  admitted  a  lesser 
pensioner  March  14,  1624,  under  the  charge  of  jMt.  Scott,  and  paid 
entrance-fee  10*. 


In  the  remaining  half  of  the  same  academic  year  —  namely,  from 
Lady-Day  to  Michaelmas  1625  —  there  were  thirty  fresh  entries. 
Milton,  tlierefore,  was  one  of  forty-three  students  who  commenced 
their  academic  course  at  Christ's  College  in  the  year  1624-0. 

It  will  be  noted  that  eight  of  the  students  in  the  above  list  enter 
as  "  lesser  pensioners,"  four  as  "  sizars,"  and  but  one  as  a  "  greater 
pensioner.*'  The  distinction  is  one  of  rank.  All  the  three  grades 
j)ay  for  their  board  and  education;  and,  in  this  respect,  are  distinct 
from  the  scholars^  properly  so  called,  who  belong  to  the  foundation. 
But  the  "greater  pensioners"  or  "fellow-commoners"  pay  most; 
they  are  usually  the  sons  of  wealthy  families ;  and  they  have  the 
privilege  of  dining  at  the  upper  table  in  the  common  liall  along 
with  the  fellows.  The  "  sizars,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  poorer  stu- 
dents; they  pay  least ;  and,  though  receiving  the  same  education  as 
the  otbcrs,  have  a  lower  rank,  and  inferior  accommodation.    Inter- 
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mediate  between  the  greater  pensioners  and  the  sizars  are  the  "  lesser 
pensioners ; "  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the  bulk  of  the  students  in 
all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  belong.  Milton,  as  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don scrivener  in  good  circumstances,  took  his  natural  place  in 
becoming  a  "lesser  pensioner."  His  school-fellow,  Robert  Porey, 
who  entered  the  College  in  the  same  year  and  month,  and  chose  the 
same  tutor,  entered  in  the  same  rank.  Milton's  father  and  Porey's 
father  must  have  made  up  their  minds,  in  sending  their  sons  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  pay,  each  about  £50  a  year  in  the  money  of  that  day,  for 
the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  there.^ 

Why  the  elder  Milton  chose  Christ's  College  in  Cambridge,  or, 
indeed,  why  he  chose  Cambridge  University  at  all  rather  than  Ox- 
ford, for  the  education  of  his  son,  does  not  appear.  Then,  as  now, 
Christ's  College  stood,  in  respect  of  nimibers,  not  at  the  head  of  the 
sixteen  Colleges  included  in  the  University,  but  only  near  the  head.. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sixteen  as  they  stood  m  respect  of 
numbers  in  the  year  1621 : — 

1.  Trinity  College  (founded  1 456) :  had  on  the  foundation  1  mas- 

ter, 60  fellows,  68  scholars,  4  chaplains  or  conducts,  3  public 
professors,  13  poor  scholars,  1  master  of  choristers,  6  clerks, 
10  choristers,  and  20  almsmen  ;  these,  together  with  the  re- 
maining students  and  others  not  on  the  foundation,  and  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  College,  making  a  total  of  ...     .      440 

2.  St,  John*s  College  (founded  1511)  :  1  master,  54  fellows,  and  84 

scholars ;  these,  together  with  non-foundation  students,  etc., 
making  a  total  of ,..,......       370 

3.  Christ's  College  (founded  1505):  1  master,  13  fellows,  and  55 

scholars ;  these,  together  with  students,  etc.,  making  a  total 

of 265 

4.  Emanuel  College  (founded  1584):    1  master,  14  fellows,  50 

scholars, and  10  poor  scholars;  these,  together  with  students, 

etc.,  making  a  total  of 260 

5.  Queen's   College  (founded  1446):  1  president,  19  fellows,  23 

scholars,  8  bible-clerks,  and  3  lecturers ;  these,  together  with 

the  students,  etc.,  making  a  total  of 230 

6.  Gonville  and  Caius  College  (founded  1348):  1  master,  25  fel- 

lows, 1  conduct,  61  scholars;  these,  together  with  students, 

etc.,  making  a  total  of ' 180 


1  Hilton  eeems  not  to  have  had  any  of  those  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1618,  hia 

exhibltiOD8~soroeof'*tenpoaudflayear  for  father  would  not  make  him  a  larger  allow- 

seyen  years,"   Strype   tells   us  —  which  the  once  than  £60  a  year,  which,  with  the  utmost 

Kercers'  Company,  u  Fatrous  of  St.  Paul's  economy,  he  could  barely  make  sufficient. 

School,  had  in  their  gift  to  bof^tow  on  deserv-  If  this  was  a  stingy  sum  for  a  "  fcllow-com- 

Ingmembereof  the  school.    In  the  autobiog-  moner,"  it  was  probably  about  the  proper 

raphy  of  Sir  Simonds  D*£wes,  he  tells  ua  sum  for  a  "  lesser  pensioner.'^ 
that,  when  he  went  as  a  ftllow-commoner  to 
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7.  dart  Hall  (founded  1326):    1  master,  17  fellows,  and  S6 

scholars ;  these,  together  with  students,  etc.,  making  a  total  of      144 

8.  Peter  House  (founded  1257):   1  master,  17  fellows,  and  21 

scholars  and  bible^^lerks ;  these,  together  with  students,  etc., 
making  a  total  of 140 

9.  Pembroke  College  (founded  1343) :  1  master,  —  fellows,  and 

—  scholars :  these,  together  with  students,  etc..  making  a  to- 
tal of    140 

10.  Kin^s  College  (founded  1441) :  had,  on  the  foundation,  1  pro- 

vost, 70  fellows  and  scholars,  S  chaplains  or  conducts,  1  mas- 
ter of  choristers,  6  clerks,  16  choristers,  6  poor  scholars,  13 
senior  fellows*  servitors,  and  a  few  others,  making  a  total  of  .       140 

11.  Sidney  Sussex  College  (founded  1598)  :  1  master,  12  fellows, 

and  29  scholars ;  these,  together  with  students,  etc.,  making  a 

total  of 140 

12.  Corpus  Chnsti  College  or  Benet  College  (founded  1351)  :  1  mas- 

ter, 12  fellows,  and  14  scholars;  these,  with  students,  etc., 
making  a  total  of 140 

13.  Jesus  College  (founded  1496) :    1   master,  16  fellows,  and  22 

scholars ;  these,  together  with  students,  etc.,  making  a  total  of      120 

14.  Magdalen  College  (founded  1519) :  1  master,  10  fellows,  and  20 

scholars ;  these,  with  students,  etc.,  making  a  total  of   .     .     .        90 

15.  Catharine  Hall  (founded  1475):    1  master,  6  fellows  and   8 

scholars ;  these,  together  with  students,  etc.  making  a  total  of        56 

16.  Trinity  Hail  (founded  1350):    1  master,  12  fellows,  and  14 

BOlK>lars ;  these,  with  students,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  .     .     .        56 


Total  No.  in  all  the  Colleges » 2911 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  Christ's  College,  if  not  the  largest  of 
the  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  was  far  from  being  the  smallest.  Its 
reputation  fully  corresj)on(le(l  with  its  rank  and  proportions. 
Among  the  eminent  men  it  had  sent  forth  it  could  count  the  Re- 
former Latimer,  and  the  antiquary  Leland  (himself  a  pupil  of  St. 
Paul's  School),  several  distinguished  prelates  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur}',  Harrington,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  the  heroic  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  It  appears  still  to  have  kept  up  its  reputation  as  a  place  of 
sound  learning.  "  It  may  without  flattery  be  said  of  this  House," 
says  Fuller,  " '  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ex- 
cellest  them  all,'  if  we  consider  the  many  divines  who  in  so  short  a 

1  The  table  has  been  compiled  chiefly  fW)in  public  —  apparently  one  of  a  nnmber  of  oop- 

a  MS.  Tolume  in  the  Britiflh  MaKum  (Add.  ics  presented  to  the  heads  of  Colleget.    lliis 

MS.  No.  11,720)  entitled  ''The  foundation  of  particular  copy  was  the  presentation  copy  of 

tbe  Unirersity  of  Cambridge,  etc  "  prepared  Dr.  Uichardson,  Head  of  Trinity  College,  and 

In  1621  by  John  Scott  of  Cambridge,  notary  was  purchased  for  the  Museum  in  1840. 


^ 
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time  have  here  had  their  education.''  At  all  events,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  Colleges  in  the  University;  substantiallj 
built ;  with  a  spacious  inner  quadrangle,  a  handsome  dining-haU  and 
chapel,  good  rooms  for  the  fellows  and  students,  and  an  extensive 
garden  behind,  provided  with  a  bowling-green,  a  pond,  alcoves  and 
shady  walks,  in  true  academic  taste. 

In  the  year  1624-5,  when  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  the  total 
population  of  the  town  may  have  been  seven  or  eight  thousand.^ 
Then,  as  now,  the  distinction  between  ^  town"  and  ^  gown''  was  one 
of  the  fixed  ideas  of  the  place.  While  the  town  was  governed  by 
its  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  common-council,  and  represented  in 
ParUament  by  two  burgesses,  the  TJniversity  was  governed  by  its 
own  statutes  as  administered  by  the  Academic  authorities,  and  was 
Tepresented  in  Parliament  by  two  members  returned  by  itself.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  authorities  and  office-bearers  of  the 
University  in  the  year  1624-5 :  — 

Chancellor:  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  elected  1614. 
High  Steward:  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  lawyer,  elected  1614. 
Vice-'ChaneeQar  of  the  Year:  Dr.  John  Mansell,  head  of  Queen's  College. 
Proctors  of  the  Year:  William  Boswell  of  Jesus  College  and  Thomas  Bould 
of  Pembroke. 

Heads  of  Colleges  in  1624-5. 

1.  Peter  House:  Dr!  Leonard  Mawe,  Master;  elected  1617;  a  Soffolk-man 
by  birth;  educated  at  Petcrhouse ;  appointed  Begins  Professor  of  Theology  in 
1607 :  had  afterwards  been  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles,  and  had  accompanied 
him  to  Spain;  at  a  later  period  (1625)  was  transferred  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  and  ultimately  (1628)  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
which  dignity  he  died,  1629. ' 

2.  Clare  Hall:  Dr.  Thomas  Paske,  Master;  elected  1621. 

8.  Pembroke  College:  Dr.  Jerome  Beale,  Master;  elected  1618,  and  held 
office  till  1630. 

4.  GonvUle  and  Caius  College :  John  Grostlin,  M.  D.,  Master  (this  being  one 
of  the  few  colleges  where  custom  did  not  require  the  Master  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity);  elected  1618;  a  Norwich-man  by  birth;  educated  at  Caius:  ad- 
mitted M.  D.,  1602 ;  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University; 
T^  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1618-19,  and  again  in  1625-6,  in 
which  year  he  died.  "  He  was,"  says  Fuller,  "  a  great  scholar,  eloquent  Lat- 
inist,  and  rare  physician  ;  '^  ^^  a  strict  man  in  keeping  and  magistrate  in  pressing 
the  statutes  of  college  and  university  "  —  in  illustration  of  which  Fuller  says 
that  in  his  Vice-Chancellorship  it  was  penid  for  any  scholar  to  appear  in  boots.* 

1  In  1622  tlie  total  number  of  fltndents  of  s  Fuller's  Worthieg;  Suffolk:  and  Wood's 

aU  degrees  in  the  Unirersity ,  with  the  College  Fasti,  I.  282. 

oOdals,  etc,  was  8060.    (Cooper's  Annals,  3  Fuller's  Worthies;  Norwiok:  and  Wood's 

n.  p.  148.)  Fasti,  I.  860. 
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5.  Trinity  Hall:  Clement  Corbet,  LL.  D.,  Master ;  elected  1611,  and  held 
office  till  1626. 

6.  Corpus  Christij  or  Benet  College :  Dr.  Samuel  WalsaU,  Master ;  elected 
1618,  and  held  office  till  his  death  in  1626. 

7.  King's  College:  Dr.  Samuel  Collins,  Provost;  elected  1615;  a  Bucking- 
hamshire-man by  birth ;  educated  at  Eton  and  then  at  Cambridge,  at  King^s 
College;  presented  to  the  living  of  Braintree  in  Essex,  1610;  King's  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  1617,  and  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Ely  and  parson 
of  Somersham.  He  died  in  1661.  According  to  Fuller,  he  was  "  one  of  an 
admirable  wit  and  memory,  the  most  fluent  Latinist  of  our  age ;  so  that,  as 
Caligula  is  sai<l  to  have  sent  his  soldiers  vainly  to  fight  against  the  tide,  with 
the  same  success  have  any  encountered  the  torrent  of  his  tongue  in  dispu- 
tation." From  what  Fuller  says  farther,  Collins  seems  to  have  been  specially 
popular  as  a  man  of  eccentric  and  witty  ways.  He  was  also  known  as  a 
polemical  author.^ 

8.  Queen's  College:  Dr.  John  Mansell,  President:  elected  1622,  and  held 
office  till  16S1. 

9.  Catharine  Ilall:  Dr.  John  Hills,  Master ;  elected  1614,  and  held  office  till 
his  death  in  1626. 

10.  Jesus  College:  Dr.  Roger  Andrews,  Master;  elected  1618,  and  held 
office  till  1632. 

11.  ChrlsCs  College:  Dr.  Thomas  Bainbrigge,  Master;  elected  1620,  and 
held  office  till  1645 ;  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

12.  Sk,  John's  College:  Dr.  Owen  Gwynnc,  Master,  elected  1612,  and  held 
office  till  his  death  in  1633.  He  was  a  Welshman  by  birth ;  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  St  John's ;  and  vicar  of  East  Ham  in  Essex  from  1605  to  1611.  In  1622  he 
was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconr}'  of  Huntingdon,  then  vacant  by  the  promo: 
tion  of  Laud  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's.  The  College,  Baker  says,  was 
very  much  nusmanaged  in  his  time,  though  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  send  forth 
during  his  prefecture  three  alumni  no  less  famous  than  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  Lord  Falkland.  He  left,  saj's  Baker,  nothing  to  the  College 
but  his  name ;  and  "  that  adds  little  lustre  to  our  annals."* 

13.  Magdalen  College:  Bamaby  Grooch,  LL.  D.,  Master;  elected  in  1604, 
and  held  office  till  his  death  in  1625-6. 

14.  Trinity  College:  Dr.  John  Richardson,  Master ;  elected  1615,  and  held 
office  till  his  death  in  1625 ;  succeeded  by  Mawe. 

15.  Emanuel  College:  Dr.  John  Preston,  Master;  elected  1622,  and  held 
office  till  his  death  in  1628.  Of  all  the  heads  of  Colleges  this  was  the  one 
whose  presence  in  Cambridge  was  the  most  impressive.  Bom  in  Northamp- 
tonshire in  1587,  Preston  was  admitted  a  student  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1604,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Queen's  College,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1609.  "Before  he  commenced  M.  A.,"  says  Fuller,  "he  was 
80  fiir  from  eminency  as  but  a  little  above  contempt :  thus  the  most  generous 
wines  are  the  most  muddy  before  they  fine.     Soon  after,  his  skill  in  philosophy 

1  Fuller's  Worthies ;  Bucks :  and  Wood's  2  Wood's  Fasti,  1. 376 ;  and  Baker's  MS.  His- 
▲th.  II.  668-4.  Also  Hacket's  "Life  of  Arch-  tory  of  St.  John's  College  (Harl.  MS.  7086), 
btahop  Wllllami,''  1082,  part  I.  p.  26.  which  contains  a  detailed  aocoont  of  G  wjninc. 
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Tendered  him  to  the  most  general  respect  of  the  University."  Ho  had,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  College-life,  "  received  some  religions  impressions  "  from 
a  sermon  hj  a  Puritan  preacher,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  all  his  life 
a  tenacious  adherent  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  and  Puritan  church-forms. 
When  King  James  first  visited  Cambridge  in  1614,  Mr.  Preston  was  appointed 
to  dispute  before  him,  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  wonderfully  that  his  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  would  have  been  certain  "had  not  his  inclinations  to 
Puritanism  been  a  bar  in  his  way."  As  it  was,  he  devoted  himself  to  an 
academical  life ;  making  it  his  business  to  train  up  the  young  men  committed 
to  him  in  the  principles  of  Puritanism,  and  so,  as  well  as  by  the  Puritan  tone  of 
his  public  lectures  and  sermons,  becoming  conspicuous  in  a  University  where 
most  of  the  heads  and  seniors  tended  the  other  way.  "  lie  was,**  says  Fuller, 
"the  greatest  pupil-monger  in  England  in  man's  memory,  having  sixteen 
fellow-commoners  (most  heirs  to  fair  estates)  admitted  in  one  year  at  Queen's 
College.  As  "William  the  Popular  of  Nassau  was  said  to  have  won  a  subject 
finom  the  King  of  Spain  to  his  own  party  every  time  he  put  off  his  hat,  so  was 
it  commonly  said  in  the  College  that  every  time  when  Master  Preston  plucked 
off  hb  hat  to  Dr.  Davenant  the  College-master,  he  gained  a  chamber  or  study 
for  one  of  his  pupils.*'  When  he  was  chosen  Master  of  Emanuel  in  1622,  he 
was  still  under  forty ;  and  he  was  then  made  D.  D.  He  carried  most  of  his 
pupils /rom  Queen's  to  Emanuel  with  him;  and,  as  Master  of  Emanuel  he  kept 
up  the  reputation  of  that  house  as  the  most  Puritanical  in  the  University. 
Holding  such  a  post,  and  possessing  such  a  reputation,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Puritans  of  England  as  their  leading  man ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  medium 
through  whom  the  Puritans  were  to  be  managed.  "  Whilst  any  hope,*'  says 
Fuller,  "  none  but  Doctor  Preston  with  the  Duke ;  set  up  and  extolled ;  and 
afterwards  set  by  and  neglected,  when  found  useless  to  the  intended  purpose.** 
During  the  days  of  his  favor  at  Court  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles.  When  Milton  went  to  Cambridge  the  eclipse  of  the  Puritan  Doctor's 
fortunes  as  a  courtier  had  begun ;  but  he  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation with  the  Puritans  —  none  the  less  that  he  was  reported  to  have  stood  firm 
against  the  temptation  of  a  bishopric.  He  also  still  held  the  important  position 
of  Trinity  lecturer ;  and  this  position,  together  with  that  of  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  enabled  him  to  promulgate  liis  opinions  almost  as  authoritatively  as 
if  he  had  been  a  bishop.  Had  he  lived  longer  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
played  a  still  more  important  part  in  English  history.  Summing  up  his  char- 
acter. Fuller  says,  "He  was  a  perfect  politician,  and  used  lapwing-like,  to 
flutter  most  on  that  place  which  was  farthest  from  his  eggs.  He  had  perfect 
command  of  his  passion,  with  the  Caspian  Sea  never  ebbing  nor  flowing,  and 
would  not  alter  liis  composed  face  for  all  the  whipping  which  satirical  wits  be- 
stowed upon  him.  He  never  had  wife,  nor  cure  of  souls,  and,  leaving  a  plen- 
tiful, but  no  invidious  estate,  died  a.  d.  1628,  July  20."  He  lefl  not  a  few 
writings.* 

16.  Sidney  Sussex  College:  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  Master;  elected  1609,  and 

1  Fuller's  Worthiee;  Northamptonshire :  Paritans,  II.  198  et  seq.  Fuller  was  himself  a 
and  Charch  Histoiy,  nA  anno  1628;  also  student  of  Queen's  College,  before  Preston 
Wood's  Fasti,  1. 883;  and  Neal's  Hist,  of  the     had  left  it  for  Emanuel. 
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held  office  till  his  death  in  1643.  He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Durham; 
became  a  scholar  of  Chrisf  s  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  a  fellow  of  Emanuely 
whence  he  was  preferred  to  the  Mastership  of  Sidney  Sussex.  In  1621  he 
was  appointed  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  which  office  he  held  along  with 
his  Mastership.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  was  reputed  to  be  of  Puritan  lean- 
ings till  Puritanism  came  into  the  ascendant  Fuller,  who  had  known  him  as 
a  pupil,  gives  this  description  of  him  in  comparison  with  his  contemporary  Col- 
lins of  King's :  "  Yet  he  was  a  Moses  not  only  for  slowness  of  speech,  but 
otherwise,  meekness  of  nature.  Indeed,  when  in  my  private  thoughts  I  have 
beheld  him  and  Dr.  Collins  (disputable  whether  more  different  or  more  eminent 
in  their  endowments),  I  could  not  but  remember  the  running  of  Peter  and 
John  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  buried.  In  which  race  John  came  first,  as 
the  youngest  and  swiftest  to  the  grave ;  but  Peter  first  entered  into  the  grave. 
Doctor  Collins  had  much  the  speed  of  him  in  quickness  of  parts  ;  but  let  me  say 
(nor  doth  the  relation  of  a  pupil  misguide  me)  the  other  pierced  the  deeper  into 
the  underground  and  profound  points  of  Divinity."  * 

Besides  the  above-named  sixteen  men  (or,  including  the  Proctors, 
eighteen),  with  whose  physiognomies  and  figures  Milton  must  ne- 
cessarily have  become  acquainted  within  the  first  month  or  tjvo  of 
his  residence  at  the  University,  we  are  able  to  mention  a  few  others 
of  the  Cambridge  notabilities  of  the  time,  with  whom  he  must,  ocu- 
larly at  least,  have  soon  become  familiar. 

There  was  Mr.  Tabor  of  Coi*pus  Christ!,  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  had  held  that  ofiice  since  1600.  Th«re  was  old  Mr. 
Andrew  Downes,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University,  "  an  extraordinarily  tall  man,  with  a  long  face  and 
a  ruddy  complexion  and  a  very  quick  eye ; "  always  rather  slovenly 
and  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  now  somewhat  doting  (he  told  one 
of  his  pupils  confidentially  that  the  word  cat  was  derived  from 
icciuD,  "  I  bum"),  but  with  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  walking  library" 
and  a  prodigy  in  Greek.^  There  was  Robert  Metcalfe,  a  Fellow  of 
John's  since  1606,  and  now  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  As  Public 
Orator  of  the  University  there  was  a  man  of  no  less  mark  than 
George  Herbert,  the  poet,'  already  an  object  of  general  admiration 
on  account  of  his  genius  and  the  elegant  sanctity  of  his  life,  though 
his  fame  as  an  English  poet  was  yet  to  be  acquired.  He  had  for- 
merly held  for  a  year  (1618-19)  the  oflfice  of  Prelector  of  Rhetoric; 
and  had  then  rather  astonished  the  University  by  selecting  for 
analysis  and  comment,  not  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  as 
was  usual,  but  an  oration  of  King  James,  whereof  "  he  shewed  the 
concinnity  of  the  parts,  the  propriety  of  the  phrase,  the  height  and 

1  Hist,  of  Uniy,  of  Camb.  sub  annOy  1641-2.  1  Fuller's  Ilist.  of  Univ.  of  Camb. 

S  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert. 
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power  of  it  to  move  the  affections,  the  style  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  who  could  not  conceive  what  true  kingly  eloquence  was, 
in  respect  of  which  these  noted  Demagogi  were  but  hirelings  and 
triobulary  rhetoricians."^  Now,  however,  he  was  generally  with  the 
Court,  either  at  London  or  elsewhere,  and  only  'visited  Cambridge 
when  his  duties  as  Public  Orator  called  him  thither  specially. 
More  permanent  residents  at  Cambridge  were  Mr.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, Fellow  of  St.  John's,  who  had  been  appointed  the  first  Lecturer 
in  Logic  on  the  recent  foundation  of  a  Lectureship  in  that  science  by 
Lord  Maynard  (1620)  ;*  and  the  still  more  distinguished  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Whelock,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Keeper  of  the  public  library, 
and  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  town  —  already  known  as  a  Saxon 
scholar,  and  a  profound  Orientalist,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was 
selected,  some  eight  years  later,  as  the  first  holder  of  a  Profes- 
sorship of  Arabic  then  instituted.  Whelock  was  a  Shropshire  man. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Walton  in  his  Polyglott. 

Passing  to  those  who,  without  holding  University  offices,  were 
yet  publicly  knoA\Ti  in  1624-5  as  distinguished  fellows  of  their  ser- 
eral  Colleges,  we  might  have  a  pretty  numerous  list.  Peterhouse,  of 
which  Mawe  was  master,  does  not  furnish  at  the  moment  any  under 
this  class  deserving  of  note;  for  Brian  Walton,  who  had  been  a 
student  of  this  College,  had  just  left  it  without  having  held  a  fel- 
lowship. In  Clare  Hall  under  Paske,  the  most  eminent  fellows,  be- 
sides Whelock,  were.  Dr.  Richard  Love,  afterwards  Dean  of  Ely 
and  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell, 
especially  learned  in  Jewish  antiquities,  afterwards  successively 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Humphrey  Henchman,  who  after  the 
Restoration  was  successively  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  of 
London.  In  Pembroke  Hall,  under  the  mastership  of  Beale,  Fel- 
lows of  eminence  were  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  afterwards  Master  of 
Peterhouse  and  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of  Ely ;  Mr.  (subsequently 
Dr.)  Benjamin  Laney,  w^ho,  succeeding  Beale  as  Master,  was  ejected 
in  1644,  restored  at  the  Restoration,  and  promoted  successively  to 
the  sees  of  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  and  Ely ;  and  Mr.  (subsequently 
Dr.)  Ralph  Brownrigg,  afterwards  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  and 
finally  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Caius,  under  the  prefecture  of  Gostlin, 
no  Fellow  can  be  mentioned  as  of  particular  note  at  this  epoch ;  the 
College  resting,  for  the  time,  on  tlie  fame  of  pupils  it  had  recently 
sent  forth  into  the  world,  including  the  anatomist  Harvey  and  the 
physician  Glisson.    Trinity  Hall,  under  Dr.  Corbet,  was  in  a  similar 

1  Cooper's  AnnaU  of  Cambridge,  III.  126.  S  Ibid.  136. 
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predicament.  In  Corpus  Christi,  under  Walsall,  the  most  distin- 
guished men  were  Dr.  Henry  Butts,  Walsall's  successor  two  years 
afterwards,  in  the  mastership ;  and  Mr.  (subsequently  Dr.)  Richard 
Sterne,  afterwards  Head  of  Jesus  College,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
ultimately  Archbishop  of  York.  King's,  under  the  provostship  of 
Collins,  no  longer  had  among  its  Fellows,  its  ornament,  the  mathe- 
matician Oughtred,  who  was  then  living* as  a  clergjinan  in  Surrey; 
but  it  had  Dr.  Thomas  Goade,  the  son  of  one  of  its  former 
Provosts;  Mr.  (subsequently  Dr.)  William  Gouge,  afterwards  a 
famous  Puritan  minister  and  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  Ralph  Winterton,  an  able  Bachelor  of  Physic,  subsequently 
Doctor  and  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University.  A 
name  of  some  consequence  among  the  seniors  of  Queen's,  now  that 
its  magnate  Preston  had  left  it,  was  that  of  Dr.  John  Towers,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  Catharine  Ilall,  under  Dr. 
Hills,  the  most  eminent  men  seem  to  have  been  John  Arrowsmitlt 
and  William  Spurstow,  both  afterwards  distinguished  as  Puritan 
divines.  In  Jesus  College,  imder  Dr.  Roger  Andrews,  besides  Wil- 
liam Boswell,  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the  year,  and  afterw^ards  Sir 
William  Boswell,  there  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  William  Beale, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Gwvnne  as  Master  of  St.  John's,  and  Thomas 
Westfield,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol.  In  the  great  College  of 
St.  John's,  over  which  Dr.  Gwynne  presided,  the  Fellows  of  greatest 
note,  besides  Metcalfe,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew,  were  Dr.  Richard 
Sibbes,  who  succeeded  Hills  as  Master  of  Catharine  Hall ;  Daniel 
Horsmanden,  and  Daniel  Ambrose,  botli  tutors  of  the  College ;  and 
Richard  Holdsworth,  a  man  unusually  respected  as  a  tutor,  and  who 
became  afterwards  Master  of  Emanuel  and  Dean  of  Worcester. 
Magdalen  College  presents  at  the  time  no  man  of  note.  In  Trinity 
College,  then  the  rival  of  St.  John's  in  the  University,  we  find 
Robert  Creighton,  a  Scotchman  of  high  reputation  for  learning,  after- 
wards the  successor  of  Herbert  as  Public  Orator,  and  of  Downes  as 
the  IVofessor  of  Greek ;  James  Duport,  also  subsequently  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  Master  of  Magdalen ;  Dr.  Thomas  Comber,  after- 
wards Master  of  Trinity ;  and  Charles  Chauncy,  afterwards  eminent 
as  a  Puritan  Preacher.  Of  Emanuel  College  the  Fellow  and  Tutor 
most  in  repute  seems  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Thomas  Horton ;  and 
of  Sidney  Sussex  (where  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  a  student  for  a 
hhort  time  about  eight  years  before,  and  where  Cromweirs  tutor, 
Mr.  Richard  Howlett  still  resided)  a  certain  learned  Mr.  Paul 
Mickletliwaite.^ 

J  Tim  nnnicfl  have  been  gathered  out  of     bridge  Collections  of  Verses,  a  portion    of 
('uu)M«r'«  A  Duals  of  Cambridge,  the  Cam-     Baker's  MS S.,  Drake  Morris's  MS.  Lires  of 
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Such  were  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  Dons  of  tlieir  several 
Colleges  at  the  time  when  Milton's  acquaintance  with  Cambridge 
commenced.  In  each  College,  however,  under  these,  there  was, 
of  course,  its  own  particular  crow^  of  younger  men,  already  more 
or  less  advanced  in  their  University  course  before  Milton  began 
his.  Three  aristocratic  scholars  of  whom  we  hear  as  j)ursuing 
their  studies  at  this  time,  were  James  Stewart,  Duke  of  Lennox, 
of  the  blood-royal,  now  a  popular  Almnnus  of  Trinity  College ; 
young  Lord  Wriothesly  of  St.  John's,  son  of  Shakspeare's  Earl 
of  Southampton  ;  and  young  Sir  Dudley  North,  also  of  St.  John's, 
son  of  Lord  North  of  Kjrtling.  Among  men  similarly  in  advance 
of  Milton  in  their  respective  Colleges,  and  who  were  to  be  after- 
wards distinguished  as  scholars  or  divines,  the  following  may  be 
named  —  Henry  Feme,  then  a  student  in  Trinity  College,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  course,  afterwards  Master  of  the  same  College 
and  Bishop  of  Chester ;  Edmund  Castell,  then  a  student  of  Eman- 
uel, in  the  fourth  year  of  his  course,  afterwards  Whelock's  suc- 
cessor as  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University,  Prebcndarj'  of 
Canterbury,  an  assistant  of  Walton  in  his  Polyglott,  and  one  of 
the  most  "laborious  Orientalists  of  his  age;  Robert  Mapletoft,  then 
a  student  of  Queen's,  in  his  third  or  fourth  year,  afterwards  a 
distinguished  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  that  College,  and  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall;  and,  best  known  *of  all,  Thomas  Fuller,  the 
Church-Historian  and  wit,  then  also  a  student  of  Queen's,  and 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  course.  To  these  may  be  added  Edward 
Rainbow,  who  entered  Magdalen  College  as  a  student  in  the  very 
year  in  which  Milton  entered  Christ's,  and  who  was  afterwards 
Master  of  his  College,  and  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Lastly,  not  to 
multiiily  names,  there  were  then  at  the  University  two  youths, 
both  only  a  little  older  than  Milton,  who  were,  like  him,  to  take 
their  places  as  poets  in  English  literature  —  Edmund  Waller,  then 
a  student  of  King's,  and  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  admit- 
ted to  Trinity  College  on  an  exhibition  from  Westminster  School 
in  the  year  1623. 

In  the  preceding  account  next  to  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
particular  College  in  the  University  with  which  Milton  was  imme- 
diately connected.     The  following  details  will  supply  the  defect. 

The  Head,  or  Master,  of  Christ's  College,  at  the  time  when 
Milton  joined  it,  was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a  certain  Dr. 
Thomas  Bainbrigge,  who   had  held   that   office  since  1620.     The 

niafftrious    CantabB    (Harl.    7176),  Wood's     LiresofNicholasFerrar  and  Matthew  Robin- 
Athana  and  Fasti,  Fuller's  Worthies,  and  the     son,  recently  edited  with  notes  by  Mr.  Mayor. 
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chief  fact  in  this  person's  life  seems  to  have  been  that  he  wom 
Master  of  Christ's;  for  very  little  else  is  to  be  ascertained  con- 
cerning him.  According  to  Cole,*  he  "  was  descended  out  of  the 
north  "  of  a  family  which  gave;,  several  others  of  the  same  name 
to  the  English  Church.  According  to  the  same  authority,  he 
had  not  "any  other  preferment  before  he  became  Master  of 
Christ's;"  and  his  election  to  that  post  was  owing  rather  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  Vice-master  under  the  previous 
head,  Dr.  Valentine  Cary,  than  to  any  special  merit.  On  other 
evidence  Cole  is  inclined  to  add  that,  if  he  did  not  obtain  /arther 
preferment,  it  was  not  from  any  lack  of  "sufficient  obsequious- 
ness." Within  his  jurisdiction,  however,  Bainbrigge  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  "  a  severe  governor."  He  survived  till  Septem- 
ber, 1646. 

If  Christ's  College  was  not  very  eminent  in  its  Master,  it  was 
tolerably  fortunate  in  its  Fellows.  The  names  of  its  thirteen 
Fellows  at  this  time,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority,  were,  William  Power,  William  Siddall,  William  Chap- 
pell,  Joseph  Meade,  John  Knowsley,  JVIichael  Honeywood,  Fran- 
cis Cooke,  Nathaniel  Tovey,  Arthur  Scott,  Robert  Grell,  John 
Alsop,  —  Simpson,  and  Andrew  Sandelands.^  All  of  these  were 
either  Bachelors  of  Divinity  or  Masters  of  Arts.  Several  of  them 
were  or  became  men  of  some  mark  in  the  Church.  Honeywood, 
for  example,  who  was  of  a  distinguished  and  very  nuraerous  family, 
died.  Dean  of  Lincoln,  as  late  as  1681,  leaving  an  unusually  fine 
library  and  some  fame  as  a  scholar.  Gell,  whose  popularity  as  a 
tutor  appears  from  his  getting  for  his  pupils  three  of  the  fourteen 
students  admitted  in  the  same  half-year  with  Milton,  became 
afterwards  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  London ; 
which  living  he  held  through  the  Protectorate  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  learned  man,  but  of  somewhat  mystical  notions, 
and  too  fond  of  "  turning  Scripture  into  allegories."  He  died  in 
1665,  leaving  some  foolish  sermons  on  astrological  and  apocalyptic 
topics,  and  a  mass  of  commentaries  on  Scripture,  which  were 
published  in  1676,  in  two  large  folios,  as  "GelPs  Remaines."     The 


1  CoIe*8  MSS.  Tol.  XX.  p.  66,  and  Athens 
Cantab.,  in  Brit.  Mus. 

3  This  ligt  has  been  drawn  up  f^om  a  com- 
parison of  four  lists  before  me — one  is  Golems 
MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  yol.  XX.  p.  64,  enumerating 
the  Fellows  of  Christ^s  in  161S;  another  by 
Scott  (Add.  »IS.  Brit  Mus.  11,720),  enumer- 
ating? the  Fellows  in  1621;  a  third,  which  I 
found  in  an  original  document  pasted  by 
Baker  into  one  of  his  MS.  yolumes  (Harl. 
7086,  p.  143),  and  containing  the  dgnaturet 


of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ^s  Inl687; 
and  the  fourth  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme,  present  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's, 
enumerating  those  who  were  Fellows  of  the 
College  *^  during  all  or  some  part  of  Milton's 
time  there."  The  four  lists,  checking  each 
other,  enable  me  to  determine  —  I  think,  pre- 
cisely—  who  were  Fellows  in  1624-6,  and  also 
(at  least  as  regards  the  first  nine  of  the  lirt) 
in  what  order  of  seniority  they  stood. 
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most  interesting  for  us,  however,  of  all  the  thirteen  Fellows  are 
Meade,  Chappell,  and  Tovey. 

Apart  from  his  casual  relation  to  Milton  as  one  of  the  senior 
Fellows  of  Christ's  College,  Joseph  Meade  (otherwise  Mede  or 
Mead)  was  a  remarkable  man.  Bom  in  1586,  in  Essex,  he  had 
been  sent  to  Christ's  College  in  the  year  1602.  After  passing 
through  the  regular  course  with  much  distinction,  he  commenced 
M.  A.  in  1610,  and  was  at  the  same  time  elected  a  Fellow  of 
his  College.  In  1618  he  graduated  B.  D.  During  his  College 
course  he  had  been  much  troubled  by  skeptical  doubts  —  in  par- 
ticular, as  to  whether  to  wov,  or  the  universal  frame  of  things, 
was  not  a  mere  phantasy  of  the  mind.  These  doubts,  however, 
had  vanished;  and  by  the  time  he  was  a  Fellow,  he  was  known 
in  the  University  as  "  an  acute  Logician,  an  accurate  Philosopher, 
a  skilful  Mathematician,  an  excellent  Anatomist  (being  usually  sent 
for  when  they  had  any  anatomy  in  Caius  College,)  a  great  Philolo- 
ger,  a  master  of  many  languages,  and  a  good  proficient  in  the 
studies  of  History  and  Chronology.''  To  these  accomplishments, 
enumerated  by  one  biographer.  Fuller  adds  that  he  was  "  an  exact 
text-man,  happy  in  making  Scripture  expound  itself  by  parallel 
places."  He  was  also  a  man  of  singularly  meek  disposition  — 
conspicuously  charitable  in  his  judgments,  yet  communicative  and 
even  facetious  among  his  friends.  "  His  body  was  of  a  comely 
proportion,  rather  of  a  tall  than  low  stature.  In  his  younger  years 
(as  he  would  say)  he  was  but  slender  and  spare  of  body ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  was  full-grown,  he  became  more  fat  and 
portly,  yet  not  to  any  excess.  His  eye  was  full,  quick,  and  spark- 
ling. His  complexion  was  a  little  swarthy,  as  if  somewhat  over- 
tinctured  with  melancholy."  With  all  these  advantages,  Meade 
had  one  unfortunate  defect  —  an  imperfection  in  his  speech.  The 
letter  R,  says  Fuller,  "was  Shibboleth  to  him,  which  he  could 
not  easily  pronounce ;  so  that  a  set  speech  cost  him  double  the 
pains  to  another  man,  being  to  fit  words  as  well  to  his  mouth  as 
his  matter.  Yet  by  his  industry  and  observation  he  so  con- 
quered his  imperfection,  that,  though  in  private  discourse  he  some- 
times smiled  out  his  stammering  into  silence,  yet,  choosing  his 
words,  he  made  many  an  excellent  sermon  without  any  consider- 
able hesitation."  The  consciousness  of  this  defect,  combined  with 
his  natural  love  of  quiet,  led  him  to  refuse  all  offers  of  preferment 
—  including  that  of  the  Provostship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
made  to  him  through  Archbishop  Usher  in  1626,  and  again  in 
1630  —  and  to  bound  his  wishes  for  life  within  the  limits  of  his 
Fellowship  and  his  College.    Nominally,  indeed,  at  a  later  period. 
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he  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Laud ;  but  neither  duty  nor  emol- 
ument was  attached  to  the  office.  His  life  was  passed  almost 
wholly  in  his  "cell,"  as  he  called  his  chambers  —  which  he  had 
chosen  on  the  ground-floor,  under  the  College-library,  as  being 
free  from  noise,  but  with  his  bed-room  window  to  the  street. 
This  window  he  used  to  keep  open  all  night  in  summer,  so  that 
sometimes  tricks  were  played  upon  him.^  His  sole  physical  re- 
creation was  walking  about  Cambridge,  or  in  the  "backs'*  of 
the  Colleges  and  the  fields  near;  and  on  these  occasions  he  used 
to  botanize  or  discourse  with  any  one  who  was  with  him  on  herbs 
and  their  virtues.  Within  doors,  however,  he  was  fond  of  having  his 
brother  Fellows  with  him  to  converse  on  serious  topics  or  chat  away 
the  time.  As  a  tutor,  his  method  was  somewhat  peculiar.  "  After 
he  had  by  daily  lectures  well  gi*ounded  his  pupils  in  Humanity, 
Logic,  and  Philosophy,  and  by  frequent  conversation  understood 
to  what  particular  studies  their  parts  might  be  most  profitably 
applied,  he  gave  them  his  advice  accordingly;  and,  when  they 
were  able  to  go  alone,  he  chose  rather  to  set  every  one  his  daily 
task  than  constantly  to  confine  himself  and  them  to  precise  hours 
for  lectures.  In  the  evening  they  all  came  to  his  chamber,  to 
satisfy  him  that  they  had  performed  the  task  he  had  set  them. 
The  first  question  which  he  used  then  to  propound  to  every  one 
in  his  order  was  '  Quid  dtihitas  ? '  '  What  doubts  have  you  met 
in  your  studies  to-day?'  (for  he  supposed  that  to  doubt  nothing 
and  to  understand  nothing  were  verifiable  alike).  Their  doubts 
being  propounded,  he  resolved  their  qweres^  and  so  set  them 
upon  clear  ground  to  proceed  more  distinctly;  and  then,  having 
by  prayer  commended  them  and  their  studies  to  God's  protec- 
tion and  blessing,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  lodgings."  The 
ample  time  which  Meade  thus  procured  for  himself,  he  devoted 
in  great  part  to  studies  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  readings  in 
Mathematics  and  History.  His  special  fascination,  however,  was 
for  abstruse  studies  in  the  Biblical  prophecies,  and  for  cognate 
speculations  of  a  mystical  character  in  Chronology  and  Astronomy. 
He  was  a  believer  in  a  modified  Astrology ;  thinking  that  the  ce- 
lestial arrangements  had  some  effect  on  the  <^vo-t5  or  nature  of  men, 
tlioucrh  the  influence  did  not  amount  to  a  destruction  of  free 
agency.  As  a  theologian  all  his  learning  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  dark  i)arts  of  Scripture ;  and  the  great  work  of  his  life 
—  the  Clavis  Apocaiyptica,  or  "  Key  to  the  interpretation  of  the 

1  I WHA  able  to  identify  Meadows  rooms  in  library  above  not  affording  room  enough, 
the  College  in  May  1857.  They  were  then  The  little  window  to  the  street  is  still  as  it 
turned  into  a  part  of  the  library— the  old     was. 
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Apocalypse,"  —  is  still  a  standard  book  in  a  special  department 
of  English  theological  literature.  Meade's  views,  derived  from 
his  Apocalyptic  researches,  were  subtantially  those  of  the  ChUi- 
asts  or  Millenarians,  who  expect  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  as 
the  close  of  the  present  era  of  the  world ;  and  these  and  similar 
views  break  out  in  his  letters  to  theological  contemporaries.  He 
used  often  to  insist  on  the  text  (Judges  iii.  30),  "  And  the  land 
had  rest  fourscore  years,"  as  being  a  historical  generalization  of 
the  past,  on  the  faith  of  which,  as  regarded  England,  oae  might 
predict  the  near  approach  at  that  time  of  a  great  crisis  in  Church 
and  State.  lie  was  also  an  advocate  for  union  amonor  all  Protest- 
ant  Churches,  and,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  pressed  the  constant 
development  by  all  of  their  points  of  agreement  rather  than 
their  points  of  difference.  Only  towards  the  Church  of  Rome 
could  he  be  called  inimical.  Yet  he  was  hardly  so  to  the  extent 
that  others  were.  Whenever  he  heard  the  Roman  Catholic 
taunt  to  Protestants  quoted,  "Where  was  your  church  before 
Luther?"  he  had  the  answer  ready,  "Where  was  the  fine  flour 
when  the  wheat  werit  to  the  mill  ? "  Singidarly  enough,  how- 
ever, with  all  Meade's  interest  in  the  far-off  events  of  the  Apoc- 
alj'ptic  future  —  nay,  partly,  as  he  himself  thought,  on  account 
of  that  interest  —  he  took  more  interest  than  any  other  man  in 
Cambridge  in  the  current  events  of  his  own  day.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  collector  of  news ;  and  he  even  spent  regularly  a  part 
of  his  income  in  getting  authentic  and  speedy  intelligence  sent 
to  him  by  correspondents  at  Court  and  abroad.  "I  am  neither 
Dean  nor  Bishop,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  thus  much  I  am  willing 
to  set  apart  to  know  how  the  world  goes."  Nor  was  Meade  a 
miser  of  the  infonnation  he  procured.  He  had  con-espondents 
in  various  }>arts  of  England  —  and  especially  one  Sir  Martin 
Stutevillc,  in  Suffolk  —  to  whom  he  regularly  communicated  by 
letter  the  freshest  news  that  were  going;  and  these  remaining 
letters  of  Meade's,  some  now  printed,  and  others  still  in  MS.,,  are 
among  the  most  graphic  accounts  we  have  of  men  and  things 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  all  Cambridge 
there  was  no  such  place  for  hearing  the  latest  gossip  as  the 
Fellows'  table  at  Christ's,  where  Meade  helped  to  carve.  When 
to  all  these  recommendations  we  add  that  Meade  was  a  very 
benevolent  man,  with  a  kind  word  for  all  the  young  scholars, 
not  even  excepting  the  dandy  Fellow-commoners,  whom  he 
called  "University-tulips,"  it  will  be  understood  how  popular  he 
was,  and  what  a  blank  was  caused  in  Cambridge  by  his  death. 
This  event  took  place  rather  suddenly,  in  bis  fifty-third  year, 
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on  the  1st  of  October,  1638,  or  six  years  after  Milton  had  left 
College.  His  bones  still  rest  in  the  Chapel  of  the  College  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  to  which  he  left  part  of  his  small  fortune.^ 
William  Chappell  was  a  more  important  man  in  the  College  than 
any  of  the  other  Fellows  except  Meade.  He  was  four  years 
Meade's  senior,  having  been  bom  at  Lexington  in  Nottinghamshire 
in  the  year  1582.  Ha\'ing  been  sc»nt  early  to  Christ's  College,  he 
distinguished  himself  there  by  his  gravity  of  deportment  and 
industry  as  a  student ;  and  in  1607  he  became  Fellow  of  the  College 
—  three  years  before  Meade  was  elected  to  the  same  rank.  "He 
was  remarkable,"  says  Fuller,  *'for  the  strictness  of  his  conversation: 
no  one  tutor  in  our  memory  bred  more  or  better  pupils,  so  exact  his 
care  in  their  education.  He  was  a  most  subtle  disputant. "  In  this 
last  character,  his  reputation  was  quite  extraordinary.  Hardly  a 
man  in  the  University  was  a  match  for  Chappell  of  Christ's  in  a 
Latin  logomachy.  On  the  second  visit  of  King  James  to  Cambridge 
in  the  spring  of  1615,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  opponents 
in  a  public  Act  of  disputation  to  be  held  before  the  King  on  certain 
points  of  controversy  between  Protestantism  and  the  Papacy,  the 
respondent  in  the  Act  being  Mr.  Roberts  of  Trinity,  aftierwards 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  On  this  occasion,  says  one  of  Chappell's  bio- 
graphers, he  pushed  Roberts  so  hard  "  that  be  fainted. "  Upon  this 
King  James,  who  valued  himself  much  for  his  skill  in  such  matters, 
undertook  to  maintain  the  question,  but  with  no  better  fortune ;  for 
Chappell  was  so  much  his  superior  at  these  logical  weapons  that  his 
Majesty  "  openly  professed  his  joy  to  find  a  man  of  so  great  talents 
so  good  a  subject. "  Living  on  the  credit  of  this  triumph,  Chappell 
continued  for  many  years  a  Fellow  of  Christ's.  Meade  and  he 
were  on  particularly  intimate  terms.  "The  chief  delight,"  sayg 
Meade's  biographer  already  quoted,  "which  he  (Meade)  took  in 
company,  was  to  discourse  with  learned  friends;  particularly  for 
several  years  he  set  apart  some  of  his  hours  to  spend  in  the  conver- 
sation of  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  William  Chappell,  who  was  justly 
esteemed  a  rich  magazine  of  rational  learning."  There  were  not 
wanting  some,  however,  who  charged  Mr.  Chappell  with  Arminian- 
ism.  "Lately  there  sprung  up,"  says  a  writer  some  thirty  years 
afterwards,  "a  new  brood  of  such  as  did  assist  Arminianism,  as 
Dutch  Tompson  of  Clare  Hall,  and  Mr.  William  Chappell,  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College;  as  the  many  pupils  that  were  arminianized 
under  his  tuition  show."     These  suspicions,  existing  perhaps  as 

1  Life  of  Meade  by  Worthington,  prefixed     and  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Original  Letters  flliu- 
to  the  collected  folio  edition   of  Meade's     trative  of  English  Hist  first  series,  ISM. 
works  in  1672;  also  Fuller's  Worthies,  Essex; 
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early  as  1625,  were  confiiined  by  Chappell's  subsequent  career.  As 
we  shall  meet  with  him  again  in  the  course  of  that  career,  we  need 
not  anticipate  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  through  Laud's 
interest,  he  was  transferred  from  his  Fellowship  at  Cambridge  in 
1633  (the  year  after  Milton  left  Cambridge)  to  the  Deanery  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland ;  that,  being  found  very  efficient  there  in  carrying 
out  Laud's  views  of  uniformity,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Provostship 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1638,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cork, 
Cloyne  and  Ross ;  that,  had  Laud's  power  lasted  much  longer,  he 
would  probably  have  had  an  English  Bishopric ;  but  that,  involved 
in  Laud's  ruin,  he  left  Ireland  in  1641,  came  over  to  England,  and, 
after  undergoing  a  short  imprisonment  and  otherwise  suffering 
during  the  civil  war,  died  at  Derby  in  1649.  As  specimens  of  his 
authorship,  there  remain  a  little  treatise  entitled  "The  Preacher,  or 
the  Art  and  Metnod  of  Preaching, "  published  originally  in  Latin 
in  1648  and  afterwards  in  English  in  1656,  and  another  treatise,  first 
published  in  1653,  entitled  "The  Use  of  Holy  Scripture  gravely 
and  methodically  discoursed ; "  in  addition  to  which  the  authorship 
of  the  well-known  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man "  has  been  claimed  for 
him.  I  have  looked  over  his  "  Art  of  Preaching ; "  and  the  impres- 
sion which  it  has  left  is  that,  though  not  a  common-place  man  and 
probably  an  accurate  tutor,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  dry  and 
meagre  nature,  not  so  genial  by  half  as  his  friend  Meade.  ^ 

Respecting  Nathaniel  Tovey,  our  information  is  more  scanty  than 
respecting  Chappell.  He  was  bom  at  Coventry,  the  son  of  a  Mr. 
Tovey,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  there,  who  had  been  tutor  to 
Lord  Harrington  of  Exton.  Left  an  orplian  when  quite  young,  he 
had  been  taken  in  charge  by  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lord  Harrington  ;  who,  after  maintaining  him  for  some 
time  in  her  household,  had  sent  him  to  Christ's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  order  that  "  the  excellent  talent  which  she  saw  in  him 
might  not  be  wasted  away  in  the  idleness  of  a  Court-life. "  Here, 
after  graduating  in  Arts,  he  obtained  a  Fellowship.  In  1621  he 
held  the  Logic  Lectureship  in  the  College.  He  subsequently  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  which  was  his  academic  degree  during  or 
about  the  time  when  Milton  was   at   Christ's.    He  gave  up  his 


1  The  foregoing  particnlara  concerning 
Cbappell  have  been  derived  from  the  British 
Biographj,  vol.  IV.  pp.  448-9,  from  Cole's 
MS.  Athena  Cantab. ;  from  Fuller's  Worthies 
— Nottingham,  and  from  Cooper's  Annals  of 
Cambridge.  The  last-named  work  corrects 
some  errors  in  the  account  in  the  Britisli 
Biography.   There  the  disputation  in  which 


Chappell  gained  such  a  triumph  is  said  to 
have  occurred  during  the  King's  last  vL«»it  to 
Cambridge,  in  1624.  Documents  quoted  by 
3Ir.  Cooper  show  that  it  was  during  the 
King's  second  visit  in  1015.  In  these  docu- 
meutd,  also,  it  is  not  Koberts  the  Respondent, 
but  Cecil  the  Moderator  of  the  Act  that 
£&int0. 
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Fellowship  not  long  after  Milton  had  left  the  College  —  apparently 
before  the  year  1637 ;  being  then  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth in  Leicestershire  —  the  parish  in  which,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before,  the  Reformer  Wycliffo  had  labored.  While  parson  of 
this  famous  parish,  Tovey  married  a  niece  of  the  mathematician 
Walter  Warren,  who  was  a  Leicestershire  man.  He  had  for  some 
time  in  his  hands  the  papers  which  Warren  left  at  his  death, 
including  certain  Tables  of  Logarithms.  Unlike  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Tovey  did  not  die  parson  of  Lutterworth.  He  was  ejected 
from  the  living  in  or  prior  to  the  year  1647  by  the  Parliamentary 
sequestrators.  In  1656,  however,  he  was  inducted  into  the  living 
of  Ayleston,  in  the  same  county  of  Leicestershire,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  John  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland.  Entries  in  his  hand- 
writing are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Registry  of  this  parish.  He  did 
not  long  hold  the  living.  He  and  his  wife  were  cut  off  together  by 
an  epidemic  fever  in  September  1658,  leaving  one  daughter.  On 
tlie  9th  of  that  month  they  were  both  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Ayleston,  where  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  still  is  or  recently 
was  to  be  seen.  Of  his  character  or  doings  diuing  that  earlier 
portion  of  his  life  when  he  was  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, we  have  no  authentic  account.  His  name  occurs  in  some 
College  documents  of  the  period ;  but  that  is  all.  ^ 

Into  the  little  world  of  Christ's  College,  presided  over  by  such 
men  as  we  have  mentioned,  —  forming  a  community  by  itself  when 
all  the  members  were  assembled,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  surrounded  again  by  that  larger  world  of  the  total 
L^'niversity  to  which  it  was  related  as  a  j)art  —  we  are  to  fancy 
Milton  introduced  in  the  month  of  February  1G24-5,  when  he  was 
precisely  sixteen  years  and  two  months  old.  He  was  a  little  older 
perhaps  than  most  youths  then  were  on  being  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity. *  Still  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home,  and  all  must 
have  seemed  strange  to  him.  To  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  gown 
and  cap,  and  to  move  for  the  first  time  through  unfamiliar  streets, 
observing  college  after  college,  each  different  from  the  others  in 
style  and  appearance,  with  the  majestic  King's  conspicuous  in  the 
midst ;  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  famous  Cam,  and  to  walk  by  its 

1  TliOM  particulars  reppedfng  Tovey  arc  rivc«  the  facts  cliicfly  from  Tovey 'a  epitaph  hi 

derived  chii'fly  from  Nichols's  "  Histor)'  and  Ayleston   Church,  which    he   quotes.     Th« 

Anti«iuities  of  Ixiicesterahire,"  where  Tovey  other  particulars  are  from  Woo<rs  AihetuB,  II. 

is  noticed  in  connection  both  with  Lutter-  80*2;   and  Scott's  account  of  Cumbridge  in 

worth  (vol.  IV.  pp   264  and  209)  and  Ayles-  1021  (Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Il,?i0). 

ton  (Ibid.  pp.  23—33).    Nichols  himself  de-  3  Fourteen  or  liftceu  was  a  not  unusual  age. 
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banks,  —  these  would  be  powerful  sensations  to  a  youth  like  Milton. 
Within  the  cloisters  of  his  own  College,  he  had  matter  enough  for 
curiosity  and  speculation.  Setting  aside  the  Master  and  Fellows, 
respecting  whom,  and  especially  respecting  his  own  tutor  Chappell, 
his  curiosity  would  naturally  be  strongest,  the  faces  and  figures  of 
his  fellow-students,  collected  from  all  the  counties  of  England,  and 
answering  to  names  many  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  could  not 
but  interest  and  amuse  him.  Which  of  these  faces,  some  fair,  some 
dark,  some  ruddy,  were  to  be  most  familiar  and  the  most  dear  to 
him  in  the  end  ?  In  which  of  these  bodies — tall,  of  mid-stature,  or 
diminutiye  — beat  the  manliest  hearts?  As  all  this  was  interesting 
to  Milton  then  prospectively,  so  it  is  interesting  to  us  now  in  the 
retrospect.  Nor,  with  due  search,  would  it  be  impossible,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  present  in  one  list  the  names,  surnames, 
and  scholastic  antecedents  of  all  the  two  hundred  youths  or  thereby, 
whom,  as  they  were  congregated  in  the  hall  or  chapel  of  Christ's  in 
the  spring  of  1624-5,  Milton  may  have  surveyed  with  the  feelings 
described.  ^  Of  such  of  them  as  there  is  any  peculiar  reason  for 
remembering  we  shall  hear  as  we  proceed. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  young  freshman  at  College, 
after  his  choice  of  a  tutor,  is  his  choice  of  chambers.  Tradition  still 
points  out  at  Christ's  College  the  rooms  which  Milton  occupied.* 
They  are  in  the  older  part  of  the  building,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
court,  as  you  enter  through  the  street-gate  —  the  first  floor  rooms 
on  the  first  stair  on  that  side.  The  rooms  consist  at  present  of  a 
small  study  with  two  windows  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  very 
small  bed-room  adjoining.  Tliey  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered 
at  all  since  Milton's  time.  Wlien  we  hear  of  "  Milton's  rooms  "  at 
College,  however,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  go  wrong  in  one  point. 
It  was  very  rare  in  those  days  for  any  member  of  a  College,  even  a 
Fellow,  to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  himself.  Two  or  three 
generally  occupied  the  same  chamber ;  and,  in  full  Colleges,  there 
were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  and  the  like  to  multiply 
accommodation.  In  the  original  statutes  of  Christ's  College,  tlicre 
is  a  chapter  specially  providing  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
chambers  of  the  College  should  be  allocated  ;  "in  which  chambers," 


1  Without  taxing  the  College-Begisterf  I 
hBTe  mygelf  counted  (chiefly  in  Add.  MS. 
Brit  Mufl.  6885)  the  names  and  surnames 
of  189  students  of  Christ's  who  took  their 
B.  A.  degree  between  the  years  1625  and  1632 
inclosire,  and  who  were,  therefore,  among 
HUton*8  College  contemporaries.  I  believe 
tbont  five  per  cent,  of  these  might  be  easily 


traced  as  of  some  note  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Church  and  State. 

2  The  tradition  comes  to  us  through  Words- 
worth, who  tells  us  in  his  Prelude^  that  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life  when  he  drank  too 
much  was  at  a  wine-party  in  Milton^s  rooms, 
in  Christ's,  to  which  he  was  invited  when 
an  under-graduate  in  St.  John's  CL786-89). 
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says  the  founder,  "  our  wish  is  that  the  Fellows  sleep  two  and  two, 
but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  and  that  no  one  have  alone  a  single 
chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  perchance  it  be  some  Doctor,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  degree,  we  grant  the  posses- 
sion of  a  separate  chamber."  *  In  the  course  of  a  century,  doubtless, 
custom  had  become  somewhat  more  dainty.  Still,  in  all  the 
Colleges,  the  practice  was  for  the  students  to  occupy  rooms  at  least 
two  together ;  and  in  all  College  biographies  of  the  time,  we  hear  of 
the  chum  or  chamber-fellow  of  the  hero  as  either  assisting  or 
retarding  his  studies.  Milton's  chamber-fellow,  or  one  of  his 
chamber-fellows,  would  naturally  be  Pory.  But,  in  the  course  of 
seven  years,  there  must  have  been  changes. 

The  Terms  of  the  University,  then  as  now,  were  those  fixed  by 
the  statutes  of  Elizabeth.  The  academic  year  began  on  the  10th  of 
October,  and  the  first,  or  Michaelmas  or  October  Term,  extended 
from  that  day  to  the  16th  of  December.  Then  followed  the  Christ- 
mas vacation.  The  second,  or  Lent  or  January  Term,  began  on  the 
13th  of  January  and  extended  to  the  second  Friday  before  Easter. 
There  then  intervened  the  Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Finally, 
the  third,  or  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term,  began  on  the  11th  day 
(second  Wednesday)  after  Easter-Day,  and  extended  to  the  Friday 
after  "  Commencement  Day" —  that  is,  aftrcr  the  great  terminating 
Assembly  of  the  University,  at  which  candidates  for  the  higher  de- 
grees of  the  year  were  said  to  "  commence"  in  those  degrees ; 
wliich  "  Commencement  Day"  was  always  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July.  The  University  then  broke  up  for  the  "long  vacation"  of 
three  months. 

In  those  days  of  difficult  travelling,  and  of  the  greater  strictness 
of  tlie  statutes  of  the  different  Colleges  in  enforcing  residence  even 
out  of  term,  it  was  more  usual  than  it  is  now  for  students  to  remain 
in  Cambridge  during  the  short  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations ;  but 
few  stayed  in  College  through  the  whole  of  the  long  vacation. 
During  part  of  this  vacation  at  least,  Milton  would  always  be  in  ,  / 
London.  But  if  he  should  wish  at  any  other  time  to  visit  London,  r 
there  were  unusual  facilities  for  the  journey.  The  name  of  Thomas 
Hobson,  the  Cambridge  carrier  and  job-master  of  that  day,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  England.  Cambridge  was  proud  of  him ;  he  was 
one  of  the  noted  characters  of  the  place.  Bom  in  1544,  and  now 
therefore  exactly  eighty  years  of  age,  he  still  every  week  took  the 

1  StattitcB  of  Christ's  Coll.  cap.  7,  flrom  a  used  originally  to  have  one  chamber  in  com- 

MS.  copy.     In  Dean  reacock's  "  Observa-  mon,  or  one  Fellow  and  two  or  three  ata- 

tions  on  the  Statutes  of  the  University  of  dents.    "  Separate  beds  were  provided  for  aU 

Cambridfirc,"  (1841)  it  is  stated  that  both  in  scholars  above  the  age  of  fourteen." 
Trinity  College  and  St.  John's,  four  students 
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road  with  his  wain  and  horses,  as  he  had  done  sixty  yqars  before, 
when  his  father  was  alive ;  making  the  journey  from  Cambridge  to 
the  Bull  Inn,  in  Bishopsgate-strcet,  London,  and  thence  back  again ; 
carrying  letters  and  parcels,  and  sometimes  stray  passengers,  and 
delivering  them  both  ways.  All  through  Shakspeare's  life.  Hob- 
son's  cart-bells  had  tinkled,  Hobson  himself  riding  in  the  cart  or 
trudging  by  the  side  of  it,  along  the  London  and  Cambridge  road. 
He  had  driven  the  team  as  a  grown  lad  for  his  father  before  Shaks- 
peare  was  bom ;  and  now,  eight  years  after  Shakspeare's  bones  had 
been  laid  under  the  pavement  in  Stratford  Church,  he  was  still  hale 
in  his  old  vocation.  Nor,  though  only  a  carrier,  driving  his  own 
wain,  was  he  a  person  of  slight  consequence.  There  was  many  a 
squire  round  about  Cambridge  whom  old  Hobson  could  have  bought 
and  sold.  Beginning  life  on  his  own  account  with  a  goodly  prop- 
erty left  him  by  his  father,  including  the  wain  he  used  to  drive, 
eight  team-horses  and  a  nag,  he  had  by  his  prudence  and  honesty 
gradually  increased  this  property,  till,  besides  paying  the  expenses 
of  a  large  fiimily,  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Cam- 
bridge. Ho  owned  several  houses  in  the  town,  and  much  land 
round.  This  increase  of  fortune  he  owed  in  part  to  his  jutlgment 
in  combining  other  kinds  of  business,  such  as  farming,  malting,  and 
inn-keeping,  with  his  trade  as  a  carrier.  But  his  great  stroke  in  life 
had  been  the  idea  of  letting  out  horses  on  hire.  ''Being  a  man,'' 
says  Steele,  in  the  Spectator^  "  that  saw  where  there  might  good 
profit  arise  though  the  duller  men  overlooked  it,"  and  "ob- 
serving that  the  scholars  of  Cambridge  rid  hard,"  he  had  early  be- 
gun to  keep  "  a  large  stable  of  horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and 
whips,  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going  from  college 
to  college  to  bon-ow."  He  was,  in  fact,  according  to  all  tradition, 
the  very  first  man  in  this  island  who  let  out  hackney  lioi*ses.  But, 
having  no  competition  in  the  trade,  he  carried  it  on  in  his  own  way. 
He  had  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle  always  ready  and  fit  for 
travelling;  but,- when  any  scholar  or  other  customer,  whosoever  he 
might  be,  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  o})liged  to  take  the  one  that 
chanced  to  stand  next  the  stable-door.  Hence  the  well-known  ])ro- 
verb,  "  Ilobson's  choice ;  this  or  nothing ;"  the  honest  carrier's 
principle  being  that  every  customer  should  be  justly  sened,  and 
every  horse  justly  ridden  in  his  turn.  Some  of  Ilobson's  horses 
were  let  out  to  go  as  fixr  as  London  ;  and  on  these  occasions  it  was 
Hobson's  habit,  out  of  regard  for  liis  cattle,  always  to  impress  upon 
the  scholars,  when  he  saw  them  go  off  at  a  great  pace,  "that 
they  would  come  time  enough  to  London  if  they  did  not  ride 
too  fest."    Milton,  as  we  shall  see,  took  a  great  fancy  to  Hobson. 
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The  daily  routine  of  College-life  in  term-time  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  was  as  follows : —  In  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
the  students  were  assembled,  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  in  the  Col- 
lege-chapel, to  hear  the  morning-service  of  the  Church,  followed  on 
some  days  by  short  homilies  by  the  Fellows.  These  services  occu- 
pied about  an  hour ;  after  which  the  students  had  breakfast.  Then 
followed  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parts  — 
the  College-studies^  or  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  the 
lectures  an<I  examinations  of  the  College-tutors  or  lecturers  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  etc. ;  and  the  C^i- 
versity-ejcercises^  or  the  attendance  of  the  students,  together  with 
the  students  of  other  Colleges,  in  the  "  public  schools"  of  the  Uni- 
versity, either  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  University-professors  of 
Greek,  Logic,  etc.  (which,  however,  was  not  incumbent  on  all 
students),  or  to  hear,  and  take  part  in  the  public  disputations  of 
those  students  of  all  the  Colleges  who  were  preparing  for  their  de- 
grees.* Al\er  four  hours  or  more  so  spent,  the  students  dined 
together  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  halls  of  their  respective  Colleges. 
After  dinner,  there  was  generally  again  an  hour  or  two  of  attend- 
ance on  the  declamations  and  disputations  of  contending  graduates 
either  in  College  or  in  the  "  public  schools."  During  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  attendance  at  the  evening-service 
in  Chnpel,  an<l  at  supi)er  in  the  hall  at  seven  o'clock,  the  students 
were  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  time.  It  was  provided  by  the 
statutes  of  Christ's  that  no  one  should  be  out  of  College  after  nine 
o'clock  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  or  after  ten  o'clock  from  Easter 
to  JMichaelmas. 

Originally,  the  rules  governing  the  daily  conduct  of  the  students 
at  Cambridge  had  been  excessively  strict.  Residence  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  year ;  and  absence  was  permitted  only  for 
very  deiinite  reasons.  While  in  residence,  the  students  were  con- 
fined closely  within  the  walls  of  their  respective  Colleges,  leaving 
them  only  to  attend  in  the  public  schools.  At  other  times  they 
could  only  go  into  the  town  by  special  permission  ;  on  wliich  occa- 
sions no  student  below  the  standing  of  a  B.  A.  in  his  second  year 
was  suffered  to  go  unaccompanied  by  his  tutor  or  by  a  Master 
of  Arts.  In  their  conversation  with  each  other,  except  during  the 
hours  of  relaxation  in  their  chambers,  the  students  were  required  to 

1  The  distinction  between  CoUegt  studies  and  superseded  the  UniTersity.    Even  in  MUton*s 

University  exercises  must  be  kept  in  mind,  time  this  process  was  far  advanced.  The  Uni- 

Gradually,  as  all  know,  the  Colleges  of  Ox-  versity,  however,  was  still  represented  in  the 

ford  and  Cambridge,  originally  mere  places  public  disputations  in  "  the  schools;  *'  attend- 

of  residence  for  those  attending  the  Univer-  anco  on  which  was  obligatory, 
sity,  have,  in  matters  of  teaching,  absorbed  or 
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use  either  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  When  permitted  to  walk 
into  the  town,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  taverns,  or  into  the 
sessions ;  or  to  be  present  at  boxing-matches,  skittle-playings,  danc- 
ings, bear-fights,  cock-fights,  and  the  like ;  or  to  frequent  Sturbridge 
fiur ;  or  even  to  loiter  in  the  market  or  aboat  the  streets.  In  their 
rooms  they  were  not  to  read  irreligious  books ;  nor  to  keep  dogs  or 
**  fierce  birds ;"  nor  to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  except  for  aboat  twelve 
days  at  Christmas,  and  then  openly  and  in  moderation.  To  these 
and  other  rales  obedience  was  enforced  by  penalties.  There  were 
penalties  both  by  the  College  and  by  the  University,  according  as 
the  oficnce  concerned  the  one  or  the  other.  The  penalties  consisted 
of  fines  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence ;  of  imprisonment 
for  grave  and  repeated  offences;  of  rustication,  with  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  terms,  for  still  more  fiagrant  misbehavior ;  and  of  expulsion 
firom  College  and  University  for  heinous  criminality.  The  Tutor 
ooold  punish  for  negligence  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  or  inat- 
tention to  the  lectures  ;  College  offences  of  a  more  general  charac- 
ter came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Master  or  his  substitute ;  and 
fi^r  non-attendance  in  the  public  schools,  and  other  such  violations 
of  the  University  statutes,  the  penalties  were  exacted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  All  the  three  —  the  Tutor  and  the  Master  as  College 
authorities,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  resident  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity—  might  in  the  case  of  younger  students,  resort  to  corp<jral 
punishment.  "  *S'i  tanun  adidtu^  fu^rit^ "  say  the  statutes  of 
Christ's,  referring  to  the  punishment  of  fine,  etc.,  which  the  Tutor 
might  inflict  on  a  pupil ;  "  alioquui  r{r(fd  corrigaturr  The  blaster 
might  punLsh  iu  the  same  way  aud  more  i»ublicly.  In  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  was  a  rt-gular  sen'ice  of  coq^mil  punishment  in  the  hall 
every  Thur*-lay  evening  at  seven  o'cl<x-k,  in  the  pre«<.-nce  of  all  the 
under  grailuates  on  tuch  junior  delinquents  as  hrwl  l>een  re>erved 
for  the  ceremonv  durincr  the  week.  The  Universitv  statut^-s  also 
recognize  the  corj>oral  punishment  of  non-adult  students  offending 
in  the  public  soho-^ls.  At  what  age  a  student  was  to  be  con.-M*:red 
adult  is  not  pr»>itive:y  defined ;  but  the  understanding  seems  to  have 
been  that  after  the  age  of  eighteen  coq>oraI  punishment  ••hould 
cease,  and  that  even  yoanirer  ^tudenl=,  if  above  the  rank  of  under- 
grailuates,  should  be  exemi-t  from  it.' 

Naturally,  a  5y*?tem  of  dLsr.ipI-ne  ^>  strict  could  not  be  kept  up. 
Daring  the  sixty-five  years  wlxicli  lia^l  elaj^e^i  since  the  pasring  of 
the  Elizabethan  slatutesw  the  de'/rees  of  the  Univerfeitv  authorities 


1  StatBlei  of  C^rirt't  C^IL  ia  MS. :  Sts£slei     Usirvnisj  r>f  CKstrvSg* ;  ~  md  1>>am  P«a« 
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and  their  Acts  interpreting  the  statutes  had  been  uniformly  in  the 
direction  of  relaxation ;  and  practice  had  outstripped  the  written 
law.  In  the  matter  of  residence,  there  was  much  more  indulgence 
than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  statutes.  The  rule  of  not 
permitting  students  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  their  Colleges  waa 
also  much  modified.  Students  might  be  seen  wandering  in  the 
streets,  or  walking  along  the  Trumpington  road,  with  very  little 
security  that  they  would  talk  Latin  on  their  way,  or  that,  before 
returning  to  College,  they  might  not  visit  the  Dolphin,  the  Rose,  or 
the  Mitre.  These  three  taverns  —  the  Dolphin  kept  by  Hamon, 
the  Rose  by  Wolfe,  and  the  Mitre  by  Farlowe — Were  the  favorite 
taverns  of  Cambridge  ;  "  the  best  tutors, "  as  the  fast  students  said, 
"  in  the  University. "  When  the  Mitre  fell  down  in  1634,  Randolph, 
then  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  gave  this  receipt  to  the  landlord 
for  re-edifying  it : — 

"  Then  drink  sack,  Sam,  and  cheer  thy  heart; 

Be  not  dismayed  at  all; 
For  we  will  drink  it  up  again, 

Tliough  wc  do  catch  a  fall. 
"We  Ml  be  thy  workmen  day  and  night, 

In  si)itc  of  bug-bear  proctors; 
Before,  wc  drank  like  freshmen  all, 

But  now  wo  '11  drink  like  doctors."  i 

In  spite  of  old  decrees  to  tlic  contrary,  bathing  in  the  Cam  was  a 
daily  practice.  The  amusements  of  the  collegians  included  many 
of  tlie  forbidden  games.  Smoking  was  an  all  but  universal  habit  in 
the  University.  ^  The  academic  costume  was  sadly  neglected.  At 
many  Colleges  the  undergraduates  wore  "  new  fashioned  gowns  of 
any  color  whatsoever,  blue  ort  green,  or  red  or  mixt,  without  any 
uniformity  but  in  hanging  sleeves ;  and  their  other  garments  light 
and  gay,  some  with  boots  and  spurs,  others  with  stockings  of  diverse 
colors  reversed  one  upon  another,  and  round  rusty  caps.  '*  Among 
graduates  and  priests  also,  as  well  as  the  younger  students,  "we 
have  fair  roses  upon  the  shoe,  long  fi'izzled  hair  upon  the  head, 
broad  spread  bands  upon  the  shoulders,  and  long  large  merchants' 
ruffs  about  the  neck,  with  fair  feminine  cuffs  at  the  wrist."  To 
these  irregularities  arising  from  the  mere  frolic  and  vanity  of 
congregated  youth  add  others  of  a  graver  nature  arising  from  differ- 

1  Cooper's  Annals,  III.  266.  was  that  they  should  not,  during  his  Majesty's 

s  When  the  tobacco  hating  King  Jamcfl  yis-  stay,  visit  tobacco-shops,  nor  smoke  in  St. 

Itcd  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  in  1G15,  one  Mary's  Chapel  or  Trinity  Hall,  on  pain  of 

of  the  orders  Issued  to  graduates  and  students  ey  pulsion  from  the  University. 
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ent  oanseB.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  serious  alike  complainc 
that  "  nicknaming  and  scoffing  at  religion  and  the  power  of  godl 
ness,"  nay,  that  "debauched  and  atheistical  principles  prevailed  1 
an  extent  tliat  seemed  **  strange  in  a  University  of  the  Reforme 
Church,**  the  more  zealous  Churchmen  about  the  University  foun 
special  matter  for  compl;unt  in  the  increase  of  puritanical  opinioi 
and  practices,  more  particularly  in  certain  Colleges  where  the  heac 
'and  seniors  were  puritanically  inclined.  It  had  become  the  habit  c 
many  Masters  of  Arts  and  Fellow-commoners  in  all  Colleges  t 
absent  themselves  from  public  prayers.  Upon  Fridays  and  a 
&sting  days,  the  victualling  houses  prepared  flesh,  "  good  store  fc 
all  scholars  that  will  come  or  send  unto  them. "  In  the  churche 
both  on  Sundays  and  at  other  times  there  was  little  decency  of  behi 
vior ;  and  the  regular  forms  of  prayer  were  in  many  cases  avoided 
**  Instead,  whereof, "  it  was  complained,  "  we  have  such  private  fai 
des  and  several  prayers  of  every  man's  own  making  (and  sometime 
suddenly  conceiving,  too,)  vented  among  us,  that,  besides  the  absurc 
ity  of  the  language  directed  to  God  himself,  our  young  scholars  ai 
ttereby  taught  to*  prefer  the  private  si)irit  before  the  public,  an 
their  own  invented  and  unapproved  prayers  before  the  Liturgy  c 
the  Church."  In  Trinity  College,  "they  lean  or  sit  or  kneel  i 
prayers,  every  man  in  a  several  posture  as  he  pleases ;  at  the  nain 
of  Jesus  few  will  bow ;  and  when  the  Creed  is  repeated,  many  o 
the  boys,  by  some  men's  directions,  turn  to  the  west  door."  I 
other  Colleges  it  was  as  bad  or  worse.  In  Christ's  College  thei 
was  very  good  order  on  the  whole  ;  but  "  hard  by  this  House  thei 
is  a  Town  Inn  (they  call  it '  the  Brazen  George ')  wherein  many  o 
their  scholars  live,  lodge,  and  study,  and  yet  the  statutes  of  th 
University  require  that  none  lodge  out  of  the  College."  ^ 

It  yet  remains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  curriculum,  whic 
students  at  Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  went  through  during  th 
whole  period  of  their  University  studies.  This  period,  extending 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  over  seven  years  in  all,  was  divided,  as  no"w 
into  two  parts  —  the  period  of  Uudergraduateship  extending  froi 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  attainment  of  the  B.A.  degix^e ;  an 
the  subsequent  period  of  Bachelorship  terminatmg  with  the  attaii 
ment  of  the  M.A.  degree. 


1  For  a  detailed  acconnt  of  ecclesiastical 
disorders  and  deviations  from  discipline,  aris- 
ing more  especially  from  Puritan  opinions 
at  the  Unirersity,  see  Paper  submitted  to 
Archbishop  Laud  in  1636  l^  Dr.  Cosin,  blas- 
ter of  Peterhonse,  and  Dr.  Sterne,  Master  of 
Jesns  College  (Cooper's  Annals,  in.  280—288). 


For  a  description  of  the  state  of  morals  as 
manners  at  the  University,  as  it  appeared  i 
a  serious  and  well-behaved  student  of  pui 
tauical  tendencies,  see  autobiography  of  S 
Simonds  D'Ewcs,  Bart ,  edited  ttom  the  Mi 
by  J.  O.  ITalliwell,  1845.  D*£wes  was  admj 
ted  a  student  of  St.  John's  in  1618. 


\ 
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Originally,  according  to  the  statutes,  a  complete  q^iadrtennitWi  or 
four  years'  course  of  studies  —  that  is  to  say,  twelve  full  terms  of 
residence  in  a  College,  and  of  standing  as  matriculated  students  in 
tlie  books  of  the  University^ — was  required  for  the  degree  of  BA. 
Eacli  year  of  the  quadriennium  had  its  appropriate  studies ;  and, 
during  the  last  year  of  it,  the  students  rose  to  the  rank  of  "  Soph- 
isters,"  and  were  then  entitled  to  partake  in  the  disputations  in  the 
public  schools.  During  the  last  year  (and  in  practice  it  was  gener- 
ally during  the  last  term)  of  their  quadriennium,  they  were 
required  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  to  keep  two  **  Acts "  or 
" Responsions "  and  two  " Opponencies "  in  the  public  schools—- 
exercises  for  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  prepared  by  similar 
pra(!tice  in  their  respective  Colleges.  The  nature  of  these  "  Acts  ** 
and  "  Opponencies  "  were  as  follows : —  One  of  the  Proctors  liaving 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  collected  the  names  of  all  the 
students  of  the  various  Colleges  who  intended  to  take  the  degree 
of  B.A.  that  year,  each  of  them  received  an  intimation  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term  that  on  a  future  day  (generally 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  notice  was  given)  he  would  have  to 
appear  as  "Respondent"  in  the  public  schools.  The  student  so 
designated  had  to  give  in  a  list  of  three  proj)ositions  which  he 
would  maintain  in  debate.  The  question  actually  selected  was 
usually  a  moral  or  metaphysical  one.  The  Proctor  then  named 
three  Sophisters,  belonging  to  other  Colleges,  who  were  to  appear 
as  "  Opponents. "  When  the  day  arrived,  the  Respondent  and  the 
0[)poneuts  met  in  the  schools,  some  Master  of  Arts  presiding  as 
Moderator,  and  the  other  Sophisters  and  Graduates  forming  an 
audience.  The  Respondent  read  a  Latin  thesis  on  the  selected 
point;  and  the  Opponents,  one  after  another,  tried  to  refute  his 
arguments  syllogistically  in  such  Latin  as  they  had  provided  or 
could  muster.  When  one  of  the  speakers  was  at  loss,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Moderator  to  help  him  out.  When  all  the  Opponents 
had  spoken,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  them  and  the  Res- 
pondent with  such  praise  as  he  thought  they  had  severally  deserved, 
the  "Act"  was  over. 

When  a  student  had  kept  two  Responsions  and  two  Opponencies 
(and  in  order  to  get  through  all  the  Acts  of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  Sophisters  who  eveiy  year  came  forward,  it  is  evident  that 
the  "schools"  must  have  been  continually  busy)   he  was   further 

1  The  reader  mupt  distinguii>h  between  ad-  student's  coDoection  with  his  College  and 

mission  iuto  a  College  and  matriculation  in  the  residence  there;  but,  for  degreea  and  the  like, 

general  Uni\'en»ity  Registers.   Both  were  nee-  a  student's  standing  in  the  University  waa 

wfary,  but  the  acts  were  distinct.    The  Col-  certified  by  the  matriculaUon-book  kept  by 

lege  books  certified  all  Uie  particulars  of  a  the  University  Begistrar. 
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examined  in  his  own  College,  and.  If  approved,  was  sent  up  as  a 
•'quiBstionist,''  or  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  The  "quaestionists" 
from  the  various  Colleges  were  then  submitted  to  a  distinct  exami- 
nation — which  usually  took  place  on  three  days  in  the  week  before 
Ash  Wednesday  week  —  in  the  public  schools  before  the  Proctors 
and  others  of  the  University.  Those  who  passed  this  examination 
were  furnished  by  their .  Colleges  with  a  supplicat  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Senate,  pra}'ing  that  they  might  be  admitted,  as  the 
phrase  was,  ctd  respondefidum  qumsCioni,  Then,  on  a  day  before 
Ash  Wednesday,  all  the  quaBstiomsts  from  each  College  went  up, 
headed  by  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  to  the  public  school,  where, 
some  question  out  of  Aristotle's  Prior  Analytics  having  been 
proposed  and  answered  by  each  of  Jhe  quaestionists  (this  process 
bein^  called  "entering  their  Priorums"),  they  became  what  was 
called  •*  determiners. "  From  Ash  Wednesday  till  the  Thursday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  the  candidates  were  said  to  stand  in  quadra- 
ffenmd,  and  had  a  further  course  of  exercises  to  go  through ;  and, 
on  this  latter  day  their  probation  ended,  and  they  were  pronounced 
by  the  Proctor  to  be  full  Bachelor  of  Arts.  * 

Many  students,  of  course,  never  advanced  so  far  as  the  B.  A. 
degree,  but,  after  a  year  or  two  at  the  University,  removed  to  study 
law  at  the  London  Inns  of  Court,  or  to  begin  other  business. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  had  left  Sidney  Sussex  College  in 
1617  after  about  a  vear's  residence.  Those  who  did  take  their  B.  A. 
degree,  and  meant  to  advance  fiirther,  were  required  by  the  original 
statutes  to  reside  three  years  more,  and  during  that  time  to  go 
through  certain  higher  courses  of  study  and  perform  certain  fresh 
Acts  in  the  public  schools  and  their  Colleges.  These  regulations 
ha\-ing  been  compUed  with,  they  were,  after  being  examined  in 
their  Colleges  and  provided  with  supplicats,  admitted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor or  Vice-Chan cellor  ad  incipiendum  in  ai^ibus  ;  and  then, 
after  certain  other  formalities,  they  were  ceremoniously  created 
Masters  of  Arts  either  at  the  greater  Comifia  or  general  '^Com- 
mencement "  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  (the  first  Tuesday  in 
July),  or  on  the  day  imme<iiately  preceding.  These  two  days  — 
the  Ve-gperi^e  Comitiorum^  or  day  before  Commencement-<lay,  and 
the  Comitia^  or  Commencement-dav  itself — were  the  crala-davs  of 
the  Universitv.  Besides  the  M.  A.  deiirees,  such  hiiLer  dejrrees  as 
LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  D.  D.  were  then  conferred. 

By  the  original  statutes,  the  connection  of  the  scholar  with  the 


1  In  tUi  mttimul  I  bare  foDow^ed  Dean  practice.  It  wms  not  abfolotelj  e«eotiaI,  far 
Fncock't  *^Obtenrationt  on  tfae  Statutes;"  example,  that  tlie  B.  A.  degree  •bcHild  be 
bat  there  vere  deriatioiia  from  the  gtoenl     taken  in  the  Lent  Tc 
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TJniversity  was  not  yet  over.  Every  Master  of  Arts  was  sworn  to 
continue  his  "  regency"  or  active  University  functions  for  five  years; 
which  implied  almost  continual  residence  during  that  time,  and  s 
farther  course  of  study  in  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  of  Acts,  dispu- 
tations and  preachings.  Then,  after  seven  full  years  from  the  date 
of  commencing  M.A.,  he  might,  after  a  fresh  set  of  forms,  become  s 
Doctor  of  either  Law  or  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity ;  but 
for  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  five  additional  yeara  were  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  rank  of  D.D. ;  and  fourteen  years  for  the 
attainment  of  the  Doctorates  of  Law  and  Medicine. 

Framed  for  a  state  of  society  which  had  passed  away,  and  too 
stringent  even  for  that  state  of  society,  these  rules  had  fallen  into 
modification  or  disuse.  (1.)  ^As  respected  the  quadnenniuniy  or 
the  initiatory  courae  of  studies  preparatoiy  to  the  degree  of  B.  A^ 
there  had  been  a  slight  relaxation,  consisting  in  an  abatement 
of  one  term  of  residence  out  of  the  twelve  required  by  the 
Elizabethnn  statutes.  This  had  been  done  in  1578  by  a  formal 
decree  of  the  Vice-Chan cellor  and  Heads.  It  was  then  or- 
dered that  every  student  should  enroll  his  name  in  the  University 
Register,  and  take  his  matriculation  oath  within  a  certain  number 
of  days  after  his  first  joining  any  College  and  coming  to  reside; 
and  that,  for  the  future,  all  persons  who  should  have  so  enrolled 
and  matriculated  "  before,  at  or  upon  the  day  when  the  ordinary 
sermon  ad  Clerum  is  or  ought  to  be  made  in  the  beginning  of 
Easter  Term,''  and  who  should  be  proved  by  the  Commons-books 
of  their  Colleges  to  have  in  the  mean  time  resided  regularly, 
should  be  considered  to  have  "wholly  and  fully"  discharged 
their  quadriemiium  in  the  fourth  Lent  following  the  said  ser- 
mon.^ In  other  words,  the  Lent  Term  in  which  a  student  went 
through  his  exercises  for  his  B.  A.  degree  was  allowed  to  count 
as  one  of  the  necessary  twelve.  Since  that  time  another  of  the 
required  terms  has  been  lopped  ofl^  so  that  now,  ten  real  terms 
of  residence  are  sufficient.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  prior  to  1681  ;^  but  in  Milton's  time  the  interpreta- 
tion of  1578  was  in  force.  Even  then,  however,  matriculation 
immediately  after  joining  a  College  was  not  rigorously  insisted 
on,  and  a  student  who  ^natriculated  any  time  during  the  Easter 
Term  m,iyM  graduate  B,  A.  in  the  fourth  Lent  Term  following. 
(2.)  It  was  impossible,  consistently  with  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic service  for  men  of  education,  that  all  scholars  who  had  taken 
their  B.  A.  degree  should  thereafter  continue  to  reside  as  punc- 

1  Dyer's  "Privileges  of  the  University  of        s  See  Decree  of  Vice-Ch&nceUor  and  Heads 
Cambridge,"  1. 282-3.  in  that  year,  in  Dyer,  1. 390. 
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toally  as  before  daring  the  three  additional  years  required  for 
their  AL  ^V.  degree,  and  should  then  further  bind  themselves  to 
seven  xesurs  of  active  academic  duty,  if  they  aspired  to  the  Doc- 
torate in  Laws  or  Medicine,  and  to  still  longer  probation  if  they 
aspired  to  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  Hence,  despite  of  oaths, 
there  had  been  gradual  relaxations.  The  triennium  of  continued 
residence  between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  the  M.  A.  degree  was 
still  for  a  good  wlule  regarded  as  imperative;  but  after  this 
second  degree  had  been  taken,  the  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity was  slackened*  Those  only  remained  in  the  University  be- 
yond this  point  who  had  obtained  Fellowships,  or  who  filled  Uni- 
veraty  offices,  or  who  were  assiduously  pursuing  special  branches 
of  study;  and  the  majority  were  allowed  to  distribute  them- 
selves in  the  Church  and  through  society  —  there  being  devices 
for  keeping  up  their  nominal  connection  with  the  University,  so 
as  to  advance  to  the  higher  degrees.  (3.)  Not  even  here  had  the 
process  of  relaxation  stopped.  The  obligation  of  three  years  of 
continued  residence  between  the  B.  A.  degree  and  commencing 
M.  A.  had  been  found  to  be  burdensome ;  and,  after  giving  way 
in  practice,  it  had  been  formally  abrogated.  The  decree  author- 
iang  this  important  modification  was  passed  March  25,  1608, 
so  that  the  modification  was  in  force  in  Milton^s  time,  and  for 
seventeen  years  before  it.  "  Whereas,''  says  this  decree,  "  doubt 
hath  lately  risen  whether  actual  Bachelors  in  Arts,  before  ^hey 
can  be  admitted  ad  incipiendum  [the  phrase  for  "commencing" 
M.  A.],  must  of  necessity  be  continually  comraorant  in  the  Uni- 
versity nine  whole  tenns,  We,  for  the  clearing  of  all  controver- 
sies in  that  behalf,  do  declare,  that  those,  who  for  their  learning 
and  manners  are  according  to  statute  admitted  Bachelora  in 
Arts,  are  not  so  strictly  tied  to  a  local  commorancy  and  study 
in  the  University  and  Town  of  Cambridge,  but  that,  being  at 
the  end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exercises  and 
other  examinations  to  approve  themselves  worthy  to  be  Masters 
of  Arts,  they  may  justly  be  admitted  to  that  degree."  Reasons, 
both  academical  and  social,  are  assigned  for  the  relaxation.  At 
the  same  time,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  it  is  provided  that  the 
statutory  Acts  and  exercises  ad  incipiendian  shall  still  be  punc- 
tually required,  and  also  that  every  Bachelor  who  shall  have  been 
long  absent  shall,  on  coming  back  to  take  his  Master's  degree, 
bring  with  him  certificates  of  good  conduct,  signed  by  "three 
preaching  ministers.  Masters  of  Arts  at  least,  living  on  their 
benefices,"  near  the  place  where  he  (the  Bachelor)  has  been 
longest  residing.^  :  . 

I  Dyer,  I.  2K>-292.  .*     '  '- 
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Having  thus  described*  the  conditions  of  University  life  at 
Cambridge  at  the  time  when  Milton  went  thither,  and  the 
nature  of  the  routine  to  which  he  was  committed,  I  proceed  to 
relate  what  may  be  called  the  external  history  of  that  portion 
of  JVIilton's  life  which  he  did  actually  pass  in  connection  with 
Cambridge.  The  period  extends  over  fully  seven  years  —  from 
February  1624-5,  when  he  entered  Christ's  College,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  to  the  month  of  July  1632,  when  he  left  the  Univer- 
sity, a  Master  of  Arts,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  As  far  as 
may  be  possible,  I  shall  relate  the  history  of  this  period,  year  by 
year.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  brief  history 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  general,  and  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege in  particular,  from  1624  to  1632,  in  so  far  as  that  history 
involved  also  the  external  facts  of  Milton's  life  during  the  same 
seven  years.^ 


ACADEMIC    YEAR    1624-5. 

Milton  aetat.  16. 

Vice-chancellor y  Dr.  John  Mansell,  President  of  Queen's  College. 

ProCtorSj  William  Boswell,  M.  A.,  of  Jckus  College,  and  Thosias  Bould,  M.A., 

of  Pembroke  Hall. 

MicnAELMAB  Term  .  October  10,  1024,  to  Deceml>cr  16, 1624. 

Lext  Term January  13,  1624-5,  to  April  8,  1625. 

Eabter  Term   ....  April  27,  10*2.5,  to  July  8,  1625. 


By  a  reference  to  the  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  date  of 
Milton's  admission  into  Christ's  College  —  February  12,  1624-5 
—  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  Lent  or  second  term  of  the 
current  academic  year.    The  subjoined  letter  of  his  proves  that 


1  The  materials  for  the  proposed  history  are 
very  varioiu.  Milton^s  own  letters  and  poems 
daring  the  period  arc  a  part  of  them.  I  think 
it  right  at  the  outset,  however,  to  mention  two 
anthorities  which  I  have  nRed  largely.  The 
one  id  the  ^'  Annals  of  Cambridge,^'  by  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  Coroner  of  the  Town  (now 
Town  Clerk),  4  vols.  8vo.  1842-1862.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  — a  model  of 
accurate  research;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic congratulation  that  the  editorship  of  the 
proposed  Atherue  Cantabrigienses  lias  been  nn- 
^e>taken  by  Mr.  Cooper.  But  while  availing 
.Ayiil^lf  of  Mr.  Cooper's  "Annals"  for  the 


years  in  which  I  am  interested,  I  have  been 
able  to  enrich  my  account,  ci^pecially  in  its 
connections  with  Christ's  College,  by  referei^ 
CCS  to  an  important  MS.  hitherto  but  slightly 
used.  Among  the  liarleian  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  are  two  bulky  volumes  (Nos.  889 
and  390)  consisting  of  Letters  written  by  Joseph 
Meadtf  FtUovo  of  Otrist's  ColUge,  Cambridge^ 
to  Sir  Martin  Stutevilk  at  Dalham  in  St^ffblk, 
from  December  1620  to  April  1631  inclusive. 
The  nature  of  these  letters  may  be  inferred 
from  the  account  I  have  already  given  of 
Meade  and  his  habits  of  news-collecting.  At 
least  once  every  week,  a  budget  of  the  polit- 
ical and  court  news  of  the  day,  in  the  form  of 
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he  did  not  remain  in  Cambridge  daring  the  whole  of  this  term, 
but  was  again  in  London  some  time  before  the  close  of  it.  We 
translate  from  the  Latin:  — 


« 


To  Thomas  Toukq,  his  Preceptor. 


tt 


Although  I  had  resolved  with  myself,  most  excellent  Preceptor,  to  send  you  a  cer- 
tain small  epistle  composed  in  metrical  numbers,  yet  I  did  not  consider  that  I  had 
done  enongh  unless  I  also  wrote  something  in  prose;  for  truly  the  boundless  and  sin- 
gular gratitude  of  my  mind,  which  your  deserts  justly  claim  fVom  me,  was  not  to  be 
expressed  in  that  cramped  mode  of  speech,  straitened  by  fixed  feet  and  syllables,  but 
in  a  ftee  oration,  nay  rather,  were  it  possible,  in  an  Asiatic  exuberance  of  words.    Al- 
beit, 't  is  true,  to  express  sufficiently  how  much  I  owe  you  were  a  work  far  greater 
than  my  strength,  even  if  I  should  call  into  play  all  those  commonplaces  of  argument 
which  Aristotle  or  that  Dialectician  of  Paris  [Ramus?]  has  collected,  or  even  if  I 
shoold  exhanst  all  the  fountains  of  oratory.    Tou  complain  (as  justly  you  may)  that 
my  letters  have  been  to  you  very  few  and  very  short;  but  I,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  so  much  grieve  that  I  have  been  remiss  in  a  duty  so  pleasant  and  so  enviable,  as  I 
T^olce,  and  all  but  exult,  at  having  such  a  place  in  your  friendship,  as  that  you 
ehould  care  to  ask  for  fVequent  letters  ftom  me.    That  I  should  never  have  written  to 
you  for  now  more  than  three  years,  I  pray  you  will  not  misconceive,  but,  in  accord- 
«nco  with  your  wonderful  indulgence  and  candor,  put  the  more  charitable  construc- 
-tion  upon  it.    For  I  call  God  to  witness  how  much  as  a  father  I  regard  you,  with  what 
sin^pilar  devotion  I  have  always  followed  you  in  thought,  and  how  I  feared  to  trouble 
you  with  my  writings.    In  sooth  I  make  it  my  first  care  thai  since  there  is  nothing 
else,  to  commend  my  letters,  their  rarity  may  commend  them.    Next,  as  out  of  that 
most  vehement  desire  after  you  which  I  feel,  I  always  fancy  you  "with  mc,  and  speak 
to  you  and  l>ehold  you  as  if  you  were  present,  and  so  (as  almost  happens  in  love) 
soothe  ^y  grief  by  a  certain  vain  imagination  of  your  presence,  it  is  in  truth  my  fear, 
as  soon  as  I  meditate  sending  you  a  letter,  that  it  should  suddenly  come  Into  my 
mind  by  what  an  inter>al  of  earth  you  are  distant  fVom  me,  and  so  the  grief  of  your 
absence,  already  nearly  lulled,  should  grow  fresh,  and  break  up  my  sweet  dream.  The 
Hebrew  Bible,  your  truly  most  acceptable  gift,  I  have  already  received.    These  lines  I 
hare  written  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  town  distractions,  not,  as  usual,  surrounded 

letters  from  correspondents  in  London  and  rip  aboat  himself.    Such  being  the  nature  of 

elsewhere,  with  sometimes  a  printed  eoranto  the  MS.  volumes,  they  have  niiturally  at  vari- 

inclnded,  was  Fcnt  to  Meade  at  Cambridge,  ous  times  been  consulted.     One  or  two  of 

It  had   been   arranged,   however,   between  Meade'a   letters   have  been  printed   by  Sir 

Meade  and  the  Suffolk  knight,  that  the  con-  Henry  Ellis  in  his  collections  of  "  Orighial 

tents  of  this  budget  should  be  transmitted  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,"  and 

regularly  by  Meade,*  through  the  carrier,  to  much  larger  use  of  them  has  been  made  by 

the  knight's  place  at  Dalham.    Accordingly,  the  editor  of"  The  Court  and  Times  of  Charles 

every  week  Meade  Fends  off  to  Stuteville,  I.,  illustrated  by  authentic  Letters,  etc,'»  1848. 

either  in  the  originals,  or  in  transcripts,  or  The  fact  that  the  letters  were  written  from 

in  abetraets  by  his  own  hand,  the  news  he  has  Christ's  College,  at  the  time  when  Milton  was 

received  during  the  week.    To  these  he  usu-  there,  induced  me  to  go  through  them  for 

ally  adds  a  shorter  or  longer  paragraph  of  myself,  and  my  extracts  from  them  are  chiefly 

Cambridge  and  University  news,  and  of  gos-  of  parts  hitherto  unpublished. 
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by  books  (non  libris,  xU  soleo  circumaeptus) :  if,  therefore,  anTthing  in  this  epistle  should 
ploa£C  you  less  than  might  be,  and  disappoint  your  expectation,  it  will  be  made  up 
for  by  another  more  elaborate  one,  as  soon  as  I  have  returned  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Muses. 
"  London,  March  26, 1625."  i 

The  inference  from  this  letter  is,  that  Milton's  visit  to  Cambridge 
in  the  Lent  Term  of  1624-5  had  been  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enrolling  his  name,  choosing  his  rooms  in  College,  etc^  and  that, 
after  staying  a  week  or  two,  he  had  returned  to  London  for  a 
holiday  before  fairly  commencing  his  new  life  as  a  Cantab.  This 
was  a  very  common  practice. 

While  the  pen  of  Milton  was  tracing  the  foregoing  letter,  the 
news  in  London  was  that  King  James  was  breathing  his  last.  He 
died  the  following  day  —  March  27,  1625,  For  a  time  the  rumor 
was  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  This  at  last  settled  into  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  truth  —  to  wit,  that,  when  the  king  was 
dying,  Buckingham  and  his  countess  had  applied  a  plaster  to 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  physician,  who  was  very  angry, 
and  talked  imprudently  in  consequence.  On  the  post  mortem 
examination,  his  heart  "was  found  of  an  extraordinary  bigness," 
and  "the  semiture  of  his  head  so  strong  as  they  could  hardly 
break  it  open  with  a  chisel  and  a  saw,  and  so  flill  of  brains  as 
they  could  not,  'on  the  opening,  keep  them  from  spilling  —  a 
great  mark  of  his  infinite  judgment."^  Any  lamentations,  how- 
ev(T,  that  there  were  for  the  death  of  the  big-brained  Scotchman 
were  soon  drowned  in  the  proclamation  of  his  successor  gf  the 
narrow  forehead.     Charles  was  in  his  twenty-fiflh  year. 

Milton  returned  to  Cambridge  within  twelve  days  after  the 
King's  death.  This  is  proved  by  his  matriculation  entry,  which 
is  A])ril  9,  1625.  On  that  day  he  must  have  presented  himself 
personally  with  other  freshmen,  before  Mr.  Tabor  the  Registrar, 
and  had  his  name  enrolled  in  the  University  books.  There  were 
in  all  seven  matriculations  from  Christ's  College  on  that  day,  as 
follows :  — 

Ftllow-commoners :  Thomas  Aldridge  and  Richard  Earle. 
Lesser  Pensioners :  John  Llilton,  Rolxjrt  Pory,  and  Robert  Bell. 
Sizars :  Edmund  Barwell  and  Richard  Britten.^ 

1  EpiAt.  Fam.  1:  Works,  VJI.  869-70.  tion-book,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Romillj, 

2  Meade  to  Stuteville,  April  9,  1625,  aad  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  Five  of  the 
another  letter  quoted  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  names  are  given  in  one  of  Baker's  MSS. 
Original  Letters,  series  1,  vol.  III.  (Uarl.  7041),  professing  to  be  a  li«t  of  matri* 

*   \  8  These  names  I  have  from  the  Matrioula-     culations  from  1544  to  1682. 


•  •  *  • 

•  •  •   ' 
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Of  the  six  thus  matriculated  along  with  Milton,  three,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  already  known  to  us,  as  having  been  among  the 
fourteen  admitted  into  Christ's  in  the  same  half-year  with  him; 
but  Aldridge,  Bell,  and  Barwell  are  new  names.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  Pory,  from  the  very  beginning,  seems  to  stick 
close  to  Milton.  They  had  probably  returned  to  Cambridge 
together.  Both  of  them  had  been  admitted  of  Christ's  College 
in  the  reign  of  James ;  but  they  did  not  become  registered  mem- 
bers of  the  University  till  that  of  Charles  had  begun. 

During  the  Easter  Term  of  1 625,  which  was  Milton's  first  effect- 
ive term  at  the  University,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  bustle 
there  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the  old  and  the  accession  of 
the  new  King.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Dons  and  the  scholars,  ac- 
customed as  they  had  been  so  long  to  the  fonnula  ^*' Jacobum 
Itegeni^  in  their  prayers  and  graces  at  meat,  to  bring  their  mouths 
all  at  once  round  to  "  Carolum  Itegeni^'*  instead.  Meade  tells  of 
one  poor  Bachelor  of  his  College  who  was  so  bent  on  remembering 
that  "  Jacobus"  had  gone  out  and  "  Carolus"  had  come  in,  that 
when,  in  publicly  reading  the  Psalms,  he  came  to  the  phrase  "  Deus 
Jacobi "  (God  of  Jacob),  he  altered  it,  before  he  was  aware,  into 
"Deus  Caroli"  (God  of  Charles),  and  then  stood  horror-struck 
at  his  mistake.^  As  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  University, 
like  her  sister  of  Oxford,  got  up  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verses  in  praise  of  the  departed  sovereign  and  in  congratulation  of 
his  successor.*  Then,  on  the  7th  of  May,  or  ten  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  —  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  King  at 
Windsor  — "  all  the  University  did  meet  at  the  schools  in  their 
formalities,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  from  thence  to 
St.  Mary's,  where,  the  walls  being  all  hung  with  black,  and  pinned 
over  with  many  escutcheons  and  verses.  Dr.  Collins,  the  Provost  of 
King's,  preached  a  sermon,  preparatory  to  a  congregation  held 
in  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Thomdike,  the  deputy- 
orator,  delivered  a  speech;'^  Tliis  was  probably  the  first  University 
proceeding  at  which  Milton  assisted. 

Before  the  terra  had  begun,  Sir  Martin  Stuteville  had  intimated 
his  intention  of  sending  his  son  John  to  the  University,  and  had 
consulted  Meade  whether  Christ's  College  or  St.  John's  was  the 
preferable  house.  Meade  had  replied  (March  2G)  in  favor  of 
Christ's ;  and  Stuteville  had,  accordingly,  decided  to  enter  his  son 
there  under  Meade's  tutorship.     Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 

1  Meftd«  to  stuteville:  April  9,  1626— the        2  " Cantabrigienslum  Dolor  et  Solamen," 
day  of  Milton's  matriculatioD.  etc. ;  Cantab.  1625. 

8  Cooper's  Annals^  III.  178. 
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College,  however,  there  was  some  difficulty  about  his  accommoda- 
tion. Writing  on  the  2dd  of  April,  Meade  explains  that  the  choice 
is  between  the  ^  old  building  where  there  are  four  studies  in  each 
chamber,"  and  "  the  new,  where  there  are  but  two  studies  and  two 
beds  "  in  each  chamber.  The  following,  written  April  25th,  shows 
how  the  matter  was  settled :  — 

**For  chamber,  the  best  I  have  in  my  power.  That  John  Higham  [an  older 
pupil  of  Meade'8,  of  a  family  known  to  the  Stutcvilles,  and  living  near  them] 
keeps  in,  hath  four  studies,  and  near  me ;  and  I  had  thought  to  have  devised 
some  change,  that  they  [t.  e,  John  Higham  and  young  Stuteville]  should  keep 
together.  Othemrise,  I  must  dispose  of  your  son  in  the  new  building,  where  I 
have  a  study  void  in  one  of  the  best  chambers ;  but  a  Master  of  Arts  is  the 
chamberfellow  makes  it  [sic]  thereby  inconvenient  for  my  use.  I  have  no  way 
but  to  get  one  of  m;^  Bachelors  (March)  who  keeps  in  the  same  building  to 
keep  with  the  Master  of  Arts,  and  let  yours  have  the  use  of  his  study,  though 
it  be  not  in  so  good  a  chamber.  For  bedding  we  shall  make  a  shift  perhaps  for 
a  week,  till  we  know  better  what  is  needful.  If  he  keeps  in  the  new  building 
he  must  have  a  whole  bedding,  because  ho  lies  alone ;  if  in  another  chamber, 
where  he  hath  a  bed-fellow,  they  must  make  a  bed  between  them,  and  his  part 
will  be  more  or  less,  according  as  his  bed-fellow  is  furnished." 

Thus  settled,  young  Stuteville  becomes  a  fellow-collegian  of  Mil- 
ton —  one  of  the  select  knot  of  Meade's  pupils,  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  other  tutors.  "  Your  son,"  writes  Meade  to  Sir  Martin, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  "  is  gowned,  but  wc  are  not  yet  settled  to  our 
studies :  we  will  begin  the  next  week  ;  for,  this  week,  ho  had  to  look 
about  him  to  know  where  he  was."  On  the  28th  of  May  he  says, 
"  My  pupil  is  well,  and  gives  me  very  good  content,  and  I  hope  will 
continue."  On  the  4th  of  June,  he  writes  inquiring  about  "one 
Tracey  of  Moulton,  an  attorney's  son,"  whom  John  Higham  has 
been  recommending  to  him  as  a  new  pupil,  but  respecting  whom 
and  his  connections  he  wishes  to  be  farther  informed.  Sir  Martin's 
reply  was  satisfactory,  for  on  the  14th  of  June  Meade  writes, 
"  Your  request  I  take  for  a  testimonial :  let  him  (Tracey)  come  some 
week  before  the  Commencement."  Before  the  end  of  the  term, 
accordingly,  Tracey  is  added  to  the  number  of  Meade's  pupils. 

A  great  matter  of  gossip  at  Cambridge,  as  everywhere  else,  was 
the  marriage  of  the  young  King  with  the  French  Princess  Henriet- 
ta-Maria. On  the  11th  of  May,  or  four  days  after  James's  body 
was  laid  in  the  vault,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  by'  proxy  at 
Paris.  For  a  month  afterwards  the  country  was  on  tiptoe  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen.  On  the  17th  of  June,  jNIeacle  sends  to  Stute- 
\illo  an  account  of  the  first  meeting  between  Charles  and  his  bride 
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at  Dover,  on  the  preceding  Monday  (tlie  13th)  ;  which  was  the  day 
after  she  had  landed.  She  was  at  breakfast,  when,  hearing  that  the 
King  had  arrived  from  Canterbury,  she  "went  to  him,  kneeled 
down  at  his  feet,  took  and  kissed  liis  hand.  The  King  took  her  up 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  talking  with  her,  cast  his  eyes  down  to 
her  feet  (she,  seeming  higher  than  report  was,  reaching  to  his  shoul- 
ders) :  which  she  soon  perceiving,  discovered  and  showed  to  him 
her  shoes,  saying  to  this  effect,  *  Sir,  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feet ;  I 
have  no  helps  by  art.  Thus  high  I  am,  and  neither  higher  nor 
lower.'  Where  and  when  one  presently  wrote  with  a  coal  these 
lines  following :  — 

'  All  places  in  this  castlo  envy  this 
Where  Charles  and  Mary  shared  a  royal  kiss.* 

She  is  nimble  and  quick,  black-eyed,  brown-haired  —  in  a  word,  a 
brave  lady."  The  marriage  gave  occasion  to  another  collection  of 
University  verses,  to  which  the  cliief  contributors  were  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  old  Downes,  Dr.  Collins,  Abraham  Whelock  of  Clare  Hall, 
and  James  Duport  and  Thomas  Randolph  of  Trinity.^  This  was 
old  Downes's  last  literary  appearance.  He  lived  some  time  longer, 
but  the  duties  of  the  Professorship  were  discharged  by  Creighton. 

Mixed  up  with  the  gossip  about  the  King's  marriage  are  allusions 
in  Meade's  letters  to  a  matter  of  more  gloomy  concern.  The  plague 
was  in  England.  In  London  it  raged  so  as  to  cause  great  alarm. 
It  began  there  in  May  with  a  weekly  average  of  forty-five  deaths, 
and  it  increased  through  June  and  July,  till  the  mortality  reached 
2,471  in  one  week.  Other  parts  of  the  country  began  to  be  infect- 
ed. Cambridge  remained  free ;  but  there  were  cases  in  some  of  the 
villages  round.  Writing  to  Stuteville  on  the  9th  of  July  (the  day 
after  the  close  of  the  tenn),  Meade  says  :  "  It  grows  very  djfngerous 
on  both  sides  to  continue  an  intercourse  of"  letters,  not  knowing 
what  hands  they  may  pass  through  before  they  come  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  sent.  Our  Ilobson  and  the  rest  should  have  been 
forbidden  this  week,  but  that  the  message  came  too  late.  However, 
it  is  his  last."  The  same  letter  contains  an  account  of  another  mat- 
ter which  was  then  the  talk  of  Cambridge  —  the  suicide,  the  day 
before,  of  Dr.  Blomfield  of  Trinity  Hall,  an  old  and  frail  man,  by 
hanging  himself  in  his  chamber. 

It  is  possible  that  Milton  remained  part  of  the  long  vacation  in 
College ;  for,  on  the  17th  of  July,  Meade  writes  to  Stuteville  that 

I  "  Epithalaminm  Illtistriss.  et  Fellciss.    Principiim  Caroll,  eta.,  a  Masis  Cantabrigienslbus 
deeantatum :  "  Cantab.  1625. 
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"  the  University  is  yet  very  full  of  scholars,"  and  that  he  must  post- 
pone an  intended  vbit  to  Dalham  (Stuteville's  place  in  Suffolk). 
On  the  first  of  August,  however,  a  grace  was  passed,  discontinuing, 
on  account  of  the  plague,  all  sermons  and  other  public  exercises 
that  would  oflierwise  have  been  held  during  the  vacation ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  the  same  month  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  forbid- 
ding, for  the  same  reason,  the  holding  of  the  great  annual  fair  at 
Sturbridge,  near  Cambridge.^  The  town  was  thus  thinned;  and 
such  members  of  the  University  as  had  not  gone  off  lived  shut  up 
in  their  respective  Colleges,  afraid  to  go  out  much,  and  alarmed 
daily  by  reports  that  the  plague  had  appeared  in  the  town.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  Meade  writes :  — 

"  I  desire  to  be  at  Dalham,  Monday  come  ge'ennight,  -which  will  be  soon  here : 
a  week  is  soon  gone.  I  cannot  sooner  *  *  *  but  I  think  I  shall  think  the  time 
long,  and  be  forced  to  you  for  want  of  victual.  All  our  market  to-day  could 
not  supply  our  commons  for  night  I  am  steward,  and  am  fain  to  appoint  ^gs, 
apple-pies,  and  custards,  for  want  of  other  fare.  They  will  suffer  nothing  to 
come  from  Ely.  Eels  arc  absolutely  forbidden  to  be  brought  to  our  market; 
so  are  rooks.  You  sec  what  it  is  to  have  a  physician  among  the  Heads.  [This 
is  an  allusion  to  Dr.  Gostlin,  Head  of  Caius,  whose  sanitary  knowledge  would 
be  in  requisition  at  such  a  time.]  We  cannot  have  leave  scarce  to  take  the  air. 
We  have  but  one  M.  A.  in  our  College ;  and  this  week  he  was  punished  lOd, 
for  giving  the  porter's  boy  a  box  on  the  car,  because  he  would  not  let  him  out 
at  the  gates.  You  may  by  this  gather  I  have  small  solace  with  being  here, 
and  therefore  will  haste  all  I  can  to  be  in  a  place  of  tnore  liberty  and  society ; 
for  I  have  never  a  pupil  at  home.  And  yet,  Grod  be  thanked,  our  town  is  free 
80  much  as  of  the  very  suspicion  of  infection.** 

Milton,  we  may  suppose,  had  left  College  before  it  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  described  in  this  letter,  and  was  passing  the  interval 
with  big  family  in  London  or  elsewhere.  As  many  as  85,000 
persons  died  of  the  plague  that  autumn  in  London. 

1  Cooper'8  AnnalB,  HI.  179l 
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ACADEMIC    YEAR    1625-6. 

Mii.TON  setat.  17. 

Vice  CJumceUor,  John  Gostlin,  M.  D.,  Master  of  Cains  College. 

Proctors,  John  Norton  of  Bang's,  and  Robert  Ward  of  Queen's. 

MicuAELMAS  Term  .  October  10, 1G25,  to  Dec.  16,  1625. 

Lent  Term January  13, 16*25-6,  to  March  31, 1626. 

Easter  Term    ....  April  19, 1626,  to  July  7, 1626. 


When  the  Colleges  reassembled,  the  plagiio  was  still  raging.  In- 
deed, as  late  as  March  1G26,  Meade  continues  to  send  to  Stutevillo 
the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  received  from  his  London  correspond- 
ents. Before  the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  however,  the 
number  of  cases  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  public  mind  was 
reassured ;  and  in  Cambridge,  where  there  had  not  been  one  case, 
there  was,  after  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  session,  no  interniption 
of  the  usual  routine.  The  following  scraps  from  Meade's  letters 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  smaller  matters  of  gossip  which 
occupied  him  and  others  at  Cambridge  during  the  academic  year. 

Nov,  5,  1625  :  "  My  pupil  had  wrote  last  week,  but  sent  too  late.  It  will  not 
be  80  easy  for  a  child  to  find  continual  invention  for  a  mere  expression  of  duty 
and  thankfulness,  unless  you  appoint  him  some  material  to  write  of,  whereout 
he  might  pick  somewhat,  and  usher  it  with  suitable  expressions." 

Dec.  10:  "  This  is  good  handsome  winter  weather." 

'March  25,  1G26 :  "I  pray,  tell  me  what  you  know  of  such  a  knight  as  Sir 
John  Tasborough  in  your  shire.  lie  was  with  me  this  week  about  placing  two 
of  his  sons.  He  is  utterly  unknown  to  me,  farther  than  I  learned  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  stranger  too,  who  came  with  him  to  my  chambers.  He  brought  not  his 
sons,  and  I  was  a  great  while  very  shy  —  suspending  my  promise  to  entertain 
them  unless  I  knew  them  well  grounded,  etc. ;  yet  I  yielded  at  length,  and  they 
should  come,  and  himself  with  them,  in  Easter-week.  He  told  me  he  knew 
yourself  very  well.  ♦  *  *  I  thank  my  lady  [Lady  Stutevillo]  for  my  cheese ; 
and,  if  I  had  a  box  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  I  would  have  sent  her  a  coUop 
and  an  egg,  an  orange  or  a  limon,  a  green  pejiscod  and  crackt  walnut-shell, 
etc.,  all  of  sugar,  and  in  their  colors  scarce  to  be  discerned  from  natural.  A 
gentleman  whom  I  never  saw  sent  them  to  me.  But  I  dare  not  trust  Parker's 
man*s  panniers  with  them." 

April  1 :  "  I  cannot  possibly  stir  with  convenience  till  Easter  be  past,  ex- 
pecting Sir  John  Tasborough  and  his  sons  that  week  ;  of  which  gent.  I  desired 
before  and  do  still  some  information  from  you  —  especially  of  his  estate,  that  I 
be  not  again  burnt  with  Fellow-commoners  as  I  have  already." 

April  8 :  "  Thank  you  for  your  information  of  the  knight.  Of  his  wife's  re- 
cusancy himself  told  me,  and  that  he  desired  in  that  respect,  that  there  should 
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be  a  special  care  taken  of  his  sons  for  training  them  in  the  true  religion ;  whom 
he  hoped  as  yet  were  untainted,  though  not  very  well  informed,  by  default  of 
some  schoolmasters  he  had  trusted."  ^ 

May  13  ;  "  Mr.  Howlett  [this  is  Howlett  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  who  had 
been  Oliver  Cromwell's  tutor]  yesterday  carried  away  my  store,  [i.  e.  budget 
of  news,]  which  I  doubt  not  but  ere  now  is  arrived  with  you.  *  *  *  My  pupil 
shall  not  need  come  home  for  close  [clothes]." 

June  24  :  "I  will  now  tell  you  of  an  accident  here  at  Cambridge,  rare  if  not 
strange,  whereof  I  was  yesterday  morning  an  eye-witness  myself.**  [Meade 
then  tells  of  a  codfish,  in  whose  maw,  when  it  was  opened  in  the  fish-market, 
there  was  found  "  a  book  in  decimo-sexto  of  the  bigger  size,"  together  with  two 
pieces  of  sail-cloth.  The  book,  on  being  dried,  was  found  to  consist  of  three 
religious  treatises,  bound  together,  —  one  entided,  "  The  Preparation  to  the 
Crosse  and  to  Death,"  etc.,  (by  Richard  Tracy,  1540);  the  second,"  A  Mir- 
rour  or  Glasse  to  knowe  Thysclfe;  being  a  Treatise  made  by  John  Frith 
whiles  hee  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a.  d.  1532 ; "  the  third,  "  The 
Treasure  of  Knowledge,**  etc.  "  Some  of  the  graver  sort  **  were  disposed  to 
regard  the  accident  as  preternatural ;  and  the  three  treatises  were  reprinted  in 
London  in  the  following  year  under  the  title  of  "  Vox  Piscis."  *  ] 

More  importcant  matters  than  the  above  were  talked  over  at  the 
University,  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  in  qnestion. 

Lord  Bacon  had  died  on  the  9th  of  April;  and  the  interest  "which 
the  University  would  in  any  case  have  felt  in  this  event,  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  deceased  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  endow  a  lectureship  in  Natural  Philosophy,  to  be  held  by 
any  Englishman  or  foreigner,  not  already  professed  (this  was  char- 
acteristic of  Bacon)  in  either  of  the  three  faculties  of  di\'inity,  law, 
or  physic.  The  intention  was  all  for  which  the  University  was 
indebted  to  her  illustrious  son  ;  for,  when  his  estate  was  realized,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds.' 

The  same  academic  year  was  signalized  by  what  would  now  be 
called  a  movement  for  University  Reform.  When  Charles's  first 
Parliament  met  in  the  previous  summer  (June  18, 1625),  full  of  com- 
plaints and  of  intentions  of  reform,  one  of  the  first  matters  to  which 
they  had  directed  their  attention  was  the  state  of  the  Universities. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  (July  8)  complaining  of  the 


1  In  a  letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated 
"  Dorset  House,  March  4,  1028-0,"  and  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  John  Sackville  to  a  courtier 
not  named,  I  find  a  farther  allusion  to  this 
SulTolk  knight,  Taaborough,  and  his  Eon, 
Meade's  pnpil.  "I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  noble  disposition,"  writes  Sack- 
ville, "  that  it  emboldens  mo  to  move  a  busi- 
ness unto  you,  which  I  think  you  may  with  a 
word  get  of  the  King.  If  you  can  get  it,  it 
will  be  worth  to  you  a  jCIOOO,  and  me  aa  much 


more,  if  you  choose;  and  this  it  la: — Sir 
John  Tasborough,  a  Suflblk  man,  lies  very 
sick,  and  cannot  escape.  His  son  is  not  twenty 
years  old,  and  if  you  can  get  his  wardship  of 
his  aiajesty,  I  think  X2000  would  be  given  for 
it.  It  is  true  the  gentleman  hath  a  mother; 
but  she  cannot  compound  for  his  wardship, 
for  she  is  a  Papist." 

2  See  Cooper's  Annals,  III.  196-7. 

S  Cooper's  Annals,  III.  184-6. 
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increase  of  Popery  and  other  abuses  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  insisting  on  "  the  restoration  of  tlie  ancient  discipline."  It  was 
at  Oxford,  whither  the  Parliament  had  adjourned  on  account  of  the 
plague,  that  the  King  returned  his  answer  (Aug.  8).  He  informed 
the  Parliament  that  he  aj)proved  of  their  recommendation,  and 
would  cause  the  Chancellor  of  each  University  to  take  means  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  disagreement  between  Charles  and  the 
Commons  on  other  points,  however,  having  proved  irreconcilable, 
Parliament  was  hastily  dissolved  four  days  afterwards  (Aug.  12, 
1025),  not  one  Act  having  been  passed  during  the  brief  session,  nor 
any  supplies  voted.  But  the  Universities  themselves  had  caught 
the  alarm,  and  they  hastened,  as  soon  as  they  reassembled,  to  make 
clean  at  least  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.  Thus,  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  19th  of  December,  1625,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  eleven  of  the  sixteen  Heads  of  Colleges,  con- 
taining, amongst  others,  the  following  regulations  :  — 

"  That,  for  the  future,  no  woman  of  whatever  age  or  condition,  dare,  cither 
by  herself,  or,  being  sent  for,  be  permitted  by  others,  in  any  College,  to  make 
any  one's  bed  in  private  chambers ;  or  to  go  to  the  hall,  or  kitchen,  or  buttery ; 
or  carrj'  any  one*s  commons,  bread,  or  beer  to  any  s<!holar's  chamber,  within 
the  limits  of  the  College ;  unless  she  were  sent  for  to  nurse  some  infirm  sick 
person. 

"  That  the  nurses  of  sick  persons,  and  all  laundresses,  should  be  of  mature 
2^,  good  fame,  and  wives  or  widows,  who  themselves  should  take  the  scholars' 
linen  to  wash,  and  bring  the  same  back  again  when  washed. 

"  That  young  maids  should  not  be  permitted,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
to  ffo  to  students*  chambers."^ 

All  this  amounted  to  something;  but  it  was  not  enough.  The 
King,  at  a  loss  for  supplies,  and  thwarted  more  and  more  in  his 
efforts  to  raise  them  on  his  own  authority,  had  convened  a  second 
Parliament  to  meet  on  the  Gth  of  February,  lG2o-G;  and  before 
facinc:  this  Parliament,  he  thouurht  it  advisable  to  do  somethiuG:  to- 
wards  caiTying  out  his  former  promise  of  University  Reform.  Ac- 
cordincrlv,  on  the  2 Gth  of  Januarv,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  recapitu- 
lating the  petition  of  the  preceding  Parliament,  and  requiring  him 
to  direct  the  yice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Houses  to  meet  and 
seriously  consider  "what  are  or  have  been  the  true  occasions  of  this 
general  offence  taken  at  their  government,"  and  what  might  be  the 
proper  remedies.  The  Earl  forwarded  the  King's  letter  to  Dr.  Gost- 
lin  and  the  Heads,  imploring  them  in  his  own  name  to  "put  all  their 

1  Cooper's  Annals,  III.  1S2. 
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brains  together  and  be  all  of  one  mind,  as  one  entire  man,  to  bring 
home  that  long  banished  pilgrim  Discipline."  *  This  led  to  some 
activity ;  but  before  much  could  be  done,  an  event  happened,  which 
interrupted  for  the  time  all  other  academic  proceedings. 

The  event  in  question  was  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
leaving  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  vacant.  He  died 
on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  May ;  and  next  day  all  Cambridge  was 
thrown  into  commotion  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Wilson,  chaplain  to 
Mountain,  Bishop  of  London,  with  a  message  from  the  Bishop,  that 
it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  the  Senate  should  elect  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  the  vacant  dignity.  It  was  a  message  of  start- 
ling import.  Apart  from  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  Duke,  his 
election  at  that  particular  time  would  be  an  open  defiance  of 
Parliament !  Following  up  certain  cliarges  of  the  preceding  Par- 
liament, the  Parliament  then  sitting  had,  in  March,  unpeached  the 
Duke  for  misconduct  of  tlie  Spanish  war,  and  for  other  political 
crimes.  The  Iving  had  been  obliged  to  consent  to  the  prosecution. 
Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  Heads  met,  on  the  receipt  of  Dr. 
Wilson's  message,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  thenu 
Wren  of  Peterhouse,  Paske  of  Clare  Hall,  Bcale  of  Pembroke, 
Mawe  of  Trinity,  and  others  urged  immediate  compliance  with  the 
King's  wishes  ;  but  many  demurred  to  such  haste  in  so  grave  a 
matter.  The  Bishop's  chaplain  had  brought  no  lettera  with  him ; 
and  was  a  mere  verbal  message  to  be  received  as  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  King's  pleasure  ?  Wliatever  force  tliere  was  in  this  argu- 
ment was  effectually  destroyed  next  day  by  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  Xeile,  Bishop  of  Durham,  stating  that  the  King  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  Duke's  election,  and  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  person,  and  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  Duke's  Secretary,  to 
conduct  the  canvass. 

"On  news  of  this  consultation  and  resolution  of  the  Heads,"  says 
Meade,  "  we  of  the  body  murmur ;  we  run  to  one  another  to  com- 
phiin ;  we  say  that  the  Heads  in  this  election  have  no  more  to  do 
than  any  of  us;  wherefore  we  advise  what  to  do."  Some  bold 
spirits  resolve  to  set  up  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  a  son  of  the  deceased 
Chancellor,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke.  They  do  not  wait  to  consult 
the  nobleman,  but  immediately  canvass  for  him.  What  passed  in 
the  day  or  two  preceding  the  election,  which  took  place  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  and  the  result  of  the  election  itself  will  be  learnt  from 
Meade's  letter  dated  June  3d. 

"  My  Lord  Bishop  labors ;  Mr.  Mason  visits  for  his  lord ;  Mr.  Cosins  for  the 
most  true  patron  of  the  Clergy  and  of  Scholars.    Masters  helabor  their  Fel- 

1  Copy  of  Letter  in  State  Paper  Office,  of  date  February  27, 1625-6. 
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lows.  Dr.  Mawe  sends  for  his,  one  by  one,  to  persuade  them :  some  twice 
oyer.  On  Thursday  morning  (the  day  appointed  for  the  election)  he  makes  a 
large  speech  in  the  College-chapel,  that  they  should  come  off  unanimously : 
when  the  School-bell  rung,  he  caused  the  College  bell  also  to  ring,  as  to  an 
Act,  and  all  the  Fellows  to  come  into  the  Hall  and  to  attend  him  to  the  Schools 
for  the  Duke,  so  that  they  might  win  the  honor  to  have  it  accounted  their  Col- 
lege Act.  Divers  in  town  got  hackneys  and  fled,  to  avoid  importunity.  Very 
many,  some  whole  Colleges,  were  gotten  by  their  fearful  Masters,  the  Bishop, 
and  others,  to  suspend,  who  otherwise  were  resolved  against  the  Duke,  and 
kept  away  with  much  indignation  :  and  yet  for  all  this  stir,  the  Duke  carried 
it  but  by  three  votes  [the  exact  numbers  were  108  votes  for  the  Duke,  against 
102  for  Lord  Berkshire].  *  *  You  will  not  believe  how  they  triumphed  (I 
mean  the  Masters  abovenamed)  when  they  had  got  it  Dr.  Paske  made  his 
College  exceed  that  night,  etc.  Some  since  had  a  good  mind  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  election  for  some  reason  ;  but  I  think  they  will  be  better  advised  for 
their  own  ease.  "V\'e  had  but  one  Doctor  in  the  whole  town  durst  (for  so  I 
dare  speak)  give  with  us  against  the  Duke;  and  that  was  Dr.  Porter  of 
Queen's.  What  will  the  Parliament  say  to  us  ?  Did  not  our  burgesses  con- 
demn the  Duke  in  their  charge  given  up  to  the  Lords  ?  I  pray  God  we  hear 
well  of  it ;  but  the  actors  are  as  bold  as  lions,  and  I  half  believe  would  fain 
suffer,  that  they  might  be  advanced." 

The  election,  as  Meade  had  anticipated,  did  cau^e  much  public 
excitement.  The  Duke  wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  acknowledg- 
ing the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  asking  the  Heads  to  allow 
him  to  postpone  his  official  visit  for  some  months ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  also  wrote  convejang  the  King's  thanks.  The  election, 
in  fact,  had  been  a  stroke  of  Court  policy  in  opposition  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  courtiei-s  were  delighted  with  their  success.  The 
Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  matter  up  warmly,  and  spoke 
of  calling  the  University  to  account ;  and  there  was  a  tart  skirmish 
of  messages  and  counter-messages  on  the  subject  between  them  and 
the  King.  The  whole  question,  with  many  others,  was  suddenly 
quashed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  June^ 
The  Parliament  had  sat  four  months ;  but,  like  its  predecessor,  had 
been  unable  to  pass  a  single  Bill.  Scarcely  had  it  been  dissolved 
when  (July  1020)  difTercnces  with  France  led  to  a  war  with  that 
country  in  addition  to  the  war  akeady  on  hand  with  Spain. 

The  tradition  of  some  incident  in  Milton's  University  life,  of  a  ^ 
kind  which  his  enemies,  by  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  it, 
were  able  afterwards  to  use  to  his  discredit,  is  very  old.  It  was 
probably  first  presented  in  the  definite  shape  in  which  we  now  have 
it  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet.  "  There  is  reason  to 
believe, "  says  Johnson,  "  that  Milton  was  regarded  in  his  College 
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with  no  great  fondness.  That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ; 
but  the  unkiudness  with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely 
negative.  I  am  ashamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton 
was  one  of  the  hist  students  in  either  University  that  suffered  the 
public  indignity  of  coqioral  coiTcction. "  Respecting  the  allegation 
of  Milton's  general  unpopularity  at  College  it  will  be  time  to  speak 
hereafter,  and  it  is  with  the  special  statement  of  the  last  sentence 
that  we  are  concerned  here. 

Johnson's  authority  for  the  statement,  we  now  know,  was 
Aubrey's  MS.  life  of  Milton,  as  either  seen  by  himself  in  the  Ash- 
m clean,  or  inspected  by  some  one  whom  he  knew.  The  original 
j)assage  is  as  follows : — 

"  And  was  a  very  hard  student  in  the  LTniversity,  and  performed  all  his  exer- 
cises with  very  good  applause.     His  first  tutor  there  was  ^Ir.  ChappcU,  from 

whip!  hitu 
wlioui  receiving  some  unkiudness,  he  was  (though  it  seemed  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  College)  transferred  to  the  tuition  of  one  Mr.  Tovell  [miswritten 
for  1  ovey],  who  died  parson  of  Lutterworth."  ^ 

This  pass:ige  occui*s  in  a  paragrai)li  of  particulars  expressly  set 
down  by  Aul)rey  in  his  3IS.  as  having  been  derived  from  the  j)oet's 
brother  Christopher.  It  seems  im])o.ssible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that 
it  is  ill  the  main  authentic.  Of  the  whole  statement,  however, 
precisely  that  which  has  the  h^ist  look  of  authenticity  is  the  i)ungent 
fjict  of  the  interlineation.  That  it  is  an  interlineation,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  text,  suggests  that  Aiil)rey  did  not  get  it  from  Christo- 
pher ]\Iilton,  but  picked  it  up  from  gossi})  afterwards ;  and  it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  fact  that  gossip  likes  to  invent.  But  take  the 
passage  fully  as  it  stands,  the  interlineation  included,  and  there  are 
still  two  resj)ects  in  which  it  fails  to  bear  out  Johnson's  formidable 
phrase,  "  one  of  the  last  students  in  either  University  who,"'  etc., 
especially  in  the  circumstantial  form  which  subsequent  writers  have 
given  to  the  phrase  by  speaking  of  the  punishment  as  a  public  one 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bainbrigge  the  College  Master.  (1.)  So  far  as 
Aubrey  hints,  the  quarrel  was  originally  but  a  j)rivate  one  between 
]\[iltou  and  his  tutor  Chappell  —  at  most  a  tussle  between  the  tutor 
and  the  ])upil  in  the  tutors  rooms,  with  which  Bainbrigge,  in  the 
fii'st  instance,  might  have  had  nothing  to  do.  (2.)  Let  the  incident 
have  been  as  ilagrant  as  might  be,  it  ai)pertains  an<l  can  iippertain 
only  to  one  ])ai*ticular  year,  and  that  an  early  one,  of  ^Milton's 
undergraduateship.     At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  University 

1  Aubrey,  ti^  we  have  seen,  is  not  quite  cor-     Lutterworth."    lie  die^l  parson  of  Ayleston, 
rcctiu  saying  that  Tovey  *^died  parsou  of     in  the  same  county,  iu  16(>S. 
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had  any  except  undergraduates  been  liable  by  statute  to  corporal 
punishment ;  and  even  undei-graduates,  if  over  the  age  of  eighteen, 
had  usually,  if  not  invariably,  been  considered  exempt.  Xow 
Milton  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  complete  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1626.  Unless,  therefore,  he  was  made  an  exception  to  all  rule, 
the  incident  must  have  taken  place,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  either  in 
his  first  term  of  residence,  or  in  the  course  of  that  year  1G25-6, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  ^ 

That  the  quarrel,  whatever  was  its  form,  did  take  place  in  this  very 
year,  is  all  but  established  ])y  a  reference  which  Milton  has  himself 
made  to  it.  The  reference  occurs  in  the  first  of  liis  LiUin  Elegies ; 
which  is  a  poetical  epistle  to  his  friend  Diodati,  and  the  dnte  of  the 
composition  of  which  may  be  fixed,  with  something  like  certainty, 
in  April  or  May  1G2G.  ^  As  the  elegy  has  a  biognqjliical  value 
independent  of  its  connection  with  the  matter  under  notice,  we 
shall  quote  it  entire,  after  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

Diodati,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  since  1G21-2.  He  and  Milton,  however,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  each  other  in  London  in  the  College  vacations, 
and  of  corresponding  with  each  other  at  other  times.  Diodati,  it 
seems,  had  a  fancy  for  writing  his  letters  occasionally  in  Greek. 
Two  Greek  letters  of  his  to  Milton  are  still  extant.  ^  Neither  is 
dated ;  but  the  first  bears  evidence  of  having  been  wntten  in  or 
near  London,  and  sent  to  Milton  by  a  messenger,  when  the  distance 
between  the  two  friends  was  not  so  great  but  that  Diodati  might 


1  Wart  on,  Todd,  nnd  others,  havo  entered 
somewlmt  largely  into  tlie  question  of  the 
po!(£iibiIity  of  the  alleged  jiunishment  consis- 
tently with  the  ('olU'iji*  practice  of  the  time. 
On  this  head  there  is  no  denyinjf  that  the 
thing  was  jiossiblc  enough.  The  "  virga  a  suis 
corrii^atur''''  of  the  old  Ktatutes  certainly  re- 
mained in  force  for  young  uuder-graduates 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  Inte  as 
ll>49,  Henry  Stubbe,  a  writer  of  so  much  rejv 
utatiou  in  his  day  that  Wood  gives  a  longer 
memoir  of  him  than  of  3Iilton,  was  publicly 
flogged  in  the  refectory  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  "in- 
solent and  pragmatical"  conduct.  Other 
instances  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in 
any  case  Johu»«ou'8  phras^e  "  one  of  the  last 
at  either  University  who"  etc.,  would  be  his- 
torically wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however  that  the  practice  was  getting  out  of 
repute.  In  the  new  Oxford  Statutes  of  1^^ 
corporal  punishment  was  restricted  (though 
Stubbe,  it  eeems,  did  not  beuelit  by  the  re- 
striction) to  boys  under  sixteen.    In  connec- 


tion with  this  tendency  to  restrict  the  prac- 
tice to  verj'  young  student."^,  it  is  worth  noting, 
as  weakening  still  farther  the  likelihood  of 
Aubrey's  stat(?ment,  that  one  of  Aubre\'s 
errors  is  with  respect  to  Milton's  age  when  he 
went  to  College,  lie  makes  him  go  thither 
at  tlfteen,  whereas  he  was  over  sixteen. 

2  The  elegy,  unfortunulely,  has  no  date 
affixed  to  it;  but,  as  these  and  other  juvenile 
pieces  of  3Iilton  are  arranged  by  himself  with 
some  scrupulousness  in  chronological  order, 
and  as  we  can  j)Ositively  determine  the  elegy 
which  comes  next  to  have  been  written  in 
Sept.,  1C2G,  we  can  hardly  but  jissume  this 
to  have  bei*n  written  earli(;r  in  the  same  year. 
An  allusion  in  tlie  elegy  itself — '"tetnpora 
tv7/5"  —  determines  the  season  of  the  sear. 

3  The  originals  in  Diodati's  writing,  with 
one  or  two  marginal  corrections  of  the  Greek 
by  Milton,  are  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  r/)h>*,  f.  G4).  Mr.  Mitford  has  printed 
the  letters  in  the  (ircek,  in  the  Appendix  to 
hi^  Memoir  of  Milton.  (Pickering's  edition 
of  Milton's  works,  vol.  I.  pp.  cxciii.,  cxciv. ) 
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have  gone  with  it  himself.  I  see  grounds  for  dating  it  in  the  long 
vacation  of  1625 ;  and,  if  that  date  is  wrong,  it  does  not  matter 
much.  In  the  missive  —  which  is  headed  0€oo-8oro9  MtXrcuvt  cv^paiV- 
€(rS(u  ("  Diodati  to  Milton,  to  cheer  up ")  —  the  sprightly  young 
Anglo-Italian  reminds  his  friend  of  a  plan  they  had  made,  at  a  late 
meeting,  for  an  excursion  on  or  by  the  Thames,  and  hopes  that, 
"though  the  weather  has  been  wintry  and  stormy  for  two  whole 
days, "  his  friend  will  keep  his  appointment  on  the  morrow.  "  Take 
courage, "  he  says,  "  and  be  with  me  as  agreed,  and  jjut  on  a  festive 
frame  of  mind  and  one  gayer  than  usual.  To-mon*ow  everything 
will  go  well,  and  the  air  and  the  sun  and  the  river  and  trees  and 
birds  and  earth  and  men  will  make  holiday  with  us,  and  laugh 
with  us."  Not  long  after  this  excursion  (if  it  ever  came  ofl^  and  if 
we  have  dated  it  coiTCctly),  the  two  friends  had  separated  again  to 
return  to  their  respective  Colleges  —  Milton  for  his  second  year  at 
Cambridge,  and  Diodati  for  his  fifth  at  Oxford.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  1 625,  Diodati  took  his  B.  A.  degree.  ^  After  taking  the 
degree  he  left  his  College  to  reside  for  a  while  in  Cheshire — not 
that  his  connection  with  Oxford  was  yet  over,  but  only  that  he 
might  have  some  leisure  before  devoting  himself  to  studies  for  his 
intended  profession  of  medicine.  It  was  from  Cheshire,  if  my 
surmise  is  correct,  and  in  the  spring  of  1626,  that  he  sent  to  Milton 
the  second  of  his  Greek  epistles.  It  is  a  slight  thing,  headed 
©€ocr8oT09  MiXrtJvt  xaipew  ("Diodati  to  Milton  greeting"),  and  is  in 
the  same  sprightly  tone  as  the  first.  "I  have  no  fault  to  find,"  he 
says,  "  with  my  present  mode  of  life,  except  that  I  am  deprived  of 
any  mind  fit  to  converse  with.  In  other  respects  all  passes  pleas- 
antly here  in  the  country ;  for  what  else  is  wanting,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  scenery  around  blooming  with  flowers,  and  waving  and 
teeming  with  leaves,  on  every  branch  a  nightingale  or  goldfinch  or 
other  bird  of  song  delighting  with  its  warblings,  most  varied  walks, 
a  table  neither  scant  nor  overburdened,  and  sleep  undisturbed?** 
Then,  wishing  that  Milton  were  with  him,  he  adds,  '*\But  yoi 
wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  des])ise  the  gifts  of  nature ;  why 
you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night  and  day  to  yoir 
books  ?  Live,  laugh,  enjoy  your  youth  and  the  present  hour.  I,, 
all  things  else  your  inferior,  both  think  myself  and  am  superior/to 
you  in  this,  that  I  know  a  moderation  in  niy  labors."  Words  o^  so 
much  interest  that  one  wishes  they  had  been  dated !  / 

If  this  Greek  letter  was  not  written  from  Cheshire  and  ivi  the 
spring  of  1626,  some  other  letter  of  Diodati's,  not  now  pressed, 
was  sent  by  him  to  Milton  from  that  neighborhood  and  at  thatftime. 

1  Wood,  MS.  in  tho  Ashmoleaii|  8506.  / 
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To  that  letter,  if  not  to  this,  Milton's  reply  was  (in  translation)  as 
follows : — 

"To  Charles  Diodjlti. 


M 


At  length,  dear  fHend,  your  letter  has  reached  me,  and  the  messenger-paper  has 
brought  me  your  words — brought  me  thorn  from  the  western  shore  of  Chester's  Dee, 
where  with  prone  stream  it  socks  the  Yergivian  wave.  Much,  believe  me,  it  delights 
me  that  foreign  lands  have  nurtured  a  heart  so  loving  of  ours,  and  a  head  so  faithfidly 
mine;  and  that  a  distant  part  of  the  country  now  owes  mo  my  sprightly  companion, 
whence,  however,  it  means  soon,  on  being  summoned,  to  send  him  back.  Me  at  pres- 
cnt  that  dty  contains  which  the  Thames  washes  with  its  ebbing  wave;  and  me,  not 
unwilling,  my  father's  house  now  possesses.  At  present  it  is  not  my  care  to  revisit 
the  reedy  Cam;  nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden  rooms  yet  cause  me  grief  {nee 
dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor).  Nor  do  naked  fields  please  me,  where  soft  shades 
are  not  to  be  had.  How  ill  that  place  sidts  the  votaries  of  Apollo!  Nor  am  I  in  the 
humor  still  to  boar  the  threats  of  a  harsh  master  (duri  minas  perferre  magistri),  and 
other  things  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  my  genius  {cateraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo). 
If  this  be  exile  {si  sit  hoc  exilium),  to  have  gone  to  my  father's  house,  and,  free  ftt)m 
eares,  to  be  pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I  rcftise  neither  the  name 
nor  the  lot  of  a  fugitive  {non  ego  vdprofugi  nomen  sortemque  recuso),  and  gladly  I  ei\)oy 
the  condition  of  exile  {Icetus  et  exUii  conditione  fruor).  O  that  that  poet,  the  toartal 
exile  in  the  Pontic  territory  [i.  e.  Ovid]  had  never  endured  worse  things!  Then  had 
he  nothing  yielded  to  Ionian  Homer,  nor  would  the  supreme  reputation  of  having 
surpassed  him  be  yours,  0  Maro!  For  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  my  leisure  up  to  the 
placid  Muses ;  and  books,  which  are  my  life,  have  me  all  to  themselves.  When  I  am 
wearied,  the  pomp  of  the  winding  theatre  takes  me  hence,  and  the  garrulous  stage 
calls  mo  to  its  noisy  applauses  —  whether  it  be  the  wary  old  gentleman  that  is  hoard, 
or  the  prodigal  heir;  whether  the  wooer,  or  the  soldier  with  his  helmet  doffed,  is  on 
the  boards,  or  the  lawyer,  prosperous  with  a  ten  years'  lawsuit,  is  mouthing  forth  his 
gibberish  to  the  unlearned  forum.  Often  the  wily  servant  is  abetting  the  lover^on,  and 
at  every  turn  cheating  the  very  nose  of  the  stiff  father;  often  there  the  maiden,  won- 
dering at  her  new  sensations,  knows  not  what  love  is,  and,  while  she  knows  pot,  loves. 
Or,  again,  fUrious  Tragedy  shakes  her  bloody  sceptre  and  rolls  her  eyes,  with  dishev- 
elled locks,  and  it  is  a  pain  to  look,  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  looked  and  been 
pained;  for  sometimes  there  is  a  sweet  bitterness  in  tears.  Or  the  unhappy  boy 
leaves  his  untasted  joys,  and  falls  off,  a  pitiful  object,  from  his  broken  love;  or  the 
fierce  avenger  of  crime  recrosses  the  Styx  from  the  shades,  perturbing  guilty  souls 
with  his  funeral  torch  [the  allusions  here  might  be  to  Shakspearo's  *  Romeo,'  and 
the  ghost  in  his  *  Hamlet'].  Or  the  house  of  Pclops  or  that  of  noble  Ilium  is  in  grief, 
or  the  palace  of  Crcon  expiates  its  incestuous  ancestry.  But  not  always  within  doors, 
nor  even  in  the  city,  do  we  mope;  nor  does  the  season  of.  spring  pass  by  unused  by 
us.  The  grove  also  planted  with  thick  elms,  has  our  company,  and  the  noble  shade 
of  a  suburban  neighborhood.  Very  often  here,  as  stars  breathing  forth  mild  flames, 
yoa  may  see  troops  of  maidens  passing  by.  Ah !  how  often  have  I  seen  the  wonders 
of  a  worthy  form,  which  might  even  repair  the  old  age  of  Jove !    Ah !  how  often  have 
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I  B«n  ^rjes  fiirpa.>5in:?  all  f^ms  and  whatever  liirbts  revolve  roand  cither  pole;  and 
rx'.<k-  twi't:  w'hit'rr  than  the  arm«  of  livin;i  Pcl«>p?,  and  than  the  way  which  flows 
tin;;:';'!  with  punr  ntrctar;  and  the  cx<^|ui>ite  •nracc  of  the  forehead;  and  the  tivmbling 
hair  whl'h  fh*:aiiu;^  love  spreads  as  hL*  :;oldcn  nets;  and  the  inviiin;:  chcv-ks,  com- 
par'.-'l  with  whirh  hya^-inthine  pnqjle  is  po^^r,  and  the  ver>'  blu>h,  Ailonis,  of  thy  own 
fiowerl  Yl'Jd,  ye  k*  often  prai>eil  hiin/u-  «lau::hters  of  old,  and  whatevvrr  fair  mistress 
fixcl  the  fan'-j*  of  wanderinjr  Jove!  Yield,  ye  Persian  j^ls  with  the  turbaned  brows, 
aud  ail  that  dwells  in  Susa  and  Meninonian  Xinos.  Ye  also,  njinphs  of  Greece,  bend 
low  yoar  honon»,  and  ye  youii;^  Tnatn:)ns  of  Troy  and  niir?es  of  Rome.  Xor  let  the 
TaqH;ian  3Iii.-e  [i.  f.  Ovid  in  his  i^Krtr}]  lioast  of  the  portico  of  Pomi)ey,  and  the 
t.'iOaire  fTOW'lf-d  with  l^eauties  in  their  trains.  The  first  jrlory  is  due  to  Britain's  vir- 
'^iii- ;  enough  for  you,  fair  forei;rners»,  to  Ikj  able  to  follow  next!  Thou,  London,  city 
built  by  lianhuiian  colonists,  rai.>in:r  thy  head  of  tower?  to  be  seen  far  and  wide,  thou, 
U/(j  happy,  cnclf^sest  within  thy  walls  whatever  of  Ix-auty  this  pendent  orb  contains! 
Xot  over  thee  in  the  clear  hky  do  there  ;rlitter  so  many  stars,  the  attendant  crowd 
of  hnrlyniion's  f^><ld*;."S,  as  throui^h  the  middle  of  thy  >treets  there  shine,  brilliant  in 
U;auty  and  jrold,  maidens  wonhy  to  In?  >een.  Hither,  lx>me  by  her  t\vin-<loves,  j;^ntlo 
VeniL-i,  jrirt  with  her  «|uiver-bearini^  soldiery  of  Cupi<l>,  is  believed  to  have  come,  ro- 
Milved  evermore  to  prefer  it  to  Cuidus,  and  the  valleys  watered  by  the  river  of  Siinois, 
and  to  Papho«»  itKlf,  and  to  rosy  Cypnts.  But  for  mc,  while  the  forbearance  of  tho 
blind  l>oy  allows  It,  I  jirepare  as  soon  as  possible  to  leave  thc-e  happy  walls,  and, 
ninir  tlie  lielp  of  divine  all-heal,  to  flee  far  from  the  infaniou'^  dwelHnirs  of  the  sor- 
fip'--;  ("irt''..  It  is  fixed  that  I  do  ;ro  bark  to  the  nwhy  marshes  of  Cam,  and  once 
more  jij»prfia«h  th'i  munnur  of  thf  hoar^ir-mnnuuriuiX  sehool.  Meanwhile  a<'oept  tho 
little  i^ilt  of  your  faithful  friend,  ami  these  few  words  forced  into  altomate  me;isiires." 

This  o}»istlo  so  far  tolls  its  o^m  ston-.  It  shows  that  some  time 
in  tlie  course  of  tho  spring  of  HV2i),  ^filton  was  in  London,  amus- 
in<(  liiin.solf  as  during  a  holiday,  and  occasionally  visiting  the 
theatres  in  Hanksidc.  The  question,  however,  remains,  what  was 
the  occasion  of  this  tenii)orary  absence  from  Cambridge,  and  how 
long  it  lasted.  Was  it  merely  that  Milton,  as  any  other  student 
might  have  done,  sj^ent  the  Easter  vacation  of  that  year  with  liis 
fliinily  in  town — quitting  Cambri<lge  on  the  31st  of  3Iarch,  when 
tlie  Ix'iit  Term  ended,  an<l  returning  by  the  lOtli  of  Aj^ril,  when 
the  Kaster  Term  began?  The  language  and  tone  of  various  ]»arts 
of  tlie  epistle  seem  to  render  this  explanation  insulHcient,  In  short, 
taking  all  that  seems  positive  in  the  statements  of  the  elegy,  along 
with  all  that  seems  authentic  in  the  ])assage  from  Aubrey,  the  facts 
assume  tliis  form  :  Towanls  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  IG^.'i-G, 
MilUm  and  his  tutor,  Chapi)ell,  had  a  disagreement ;  the  disagree- 
ment was  of  such  a  kind  that  BainbricriXf'*  i^-*^  blaster  of  the  College, 
had  to  interfere  ;  tlie  consecpience  was  that  3Iilton  withdrew  or  was 
Bont  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent  to  "  rustication ; "  his 
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absence  exten<le(l  probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter  vacation 
and  part  of  the  Eiister  Terra ;  but,  at  length,  an  arrangement  was 
made  which  i>ermittc*'.l  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that  temi,^  and 
to  exchange  the  tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Tovey.  3Iilton, 
therefore,  was  back  in  Cambridge,  as  we  calculate,  in  time  to  par- 
take in  the  excitement  of  the  election  of  the  new  Chancellor,  and 
to  Tvitness  the  other  incidents  of  the  Easter  Tenn,  as  mentioned  in 
Meade's  letters.  He  was  probably  still  in  London,  however,  when 
old  Mr.  Stocke  of  AllhiUlows  died  (AprU  20,  1G2G).'^ 

The  Easter  Term  and  the  studies  under  his  new  tutor  Tovey 
being  over  for  that  session,  Milton  returned  to  town  for  the  long 
vacation  of  1G2G.  Poor  !Mea<le,  we  find,  remained  at  Cambridge, 
coufine<l  to  College  by  an  attack  of  the  ague  (then  the  j)revalent 
disease  of  the  fenny  Cambridge  district) ;  and  was  not  able  to  go  to 
Didham,  as  he  had  intended,  till  the  beginning  of  August.^  He 
returned  to  Camuridge  early  in  September;  and  between  that  time 
and  the  opening  of  the  next  session  on  the  10th  of  Octol>er,  he  and 
other  menii)0!'s  of  the  University  received  the  news  of  two  events 
which  were  nUo  heard  of,  with  no  little  interest,  by  Milton  in  Lon- 
don, and  by  Englishmen  generally.  These  were  —  the  death  (Sept. 
21,  1G2G)  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of 
"Winchester,  which  took  place  at  Winchester-house,  Southwark ; 
and  the  death,  a  fortnight  later  (Oct.  o,  1G2G),  of  Xioholas  Felton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  diocese  Cambridge  is  situated. 

These  two  deaths,  we  know  positively,  did  occupy  ^Milton's 
tliouijhts  durini?  his  vacation-holidav.  Thov  are  both  ceUbrntc<l  bv 
him  in  Latin  verso.  Of  his  Latin  "  Eleixies,"  the  third,  entitled 
"  In  obituni  pnesulis  Wintoniensis,"  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Andrews ;  and  Bishop  Felton \s  death  is  celebrated  in  the 
third  piece  of  his  so-calle<l  Si/lraruni  Liha\  entitled  ^\\\  obitum 
pnesulis  Elieusis."  A  brief  abstract  of  these  pieces  will  serve  our 
purpose  as  well  as  a  full  translation  : 

On  ihe  Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Wiiichfuier.  *'  SIttinjj:  alone,  sad  and  silent,  I  rumi- 
nate the  various  .-orrows  oi'  the  year  now  drawin«jf  to  a  close.  First,  the  terrible  phan- 
tom of  the  Plairue,  which  ha<  recently  swept  away  w)  many  of  my  coimtr>inen,  passes 
before  me.  Then  I  think  of  some  i)arti<ular  deaths  which  the  year  has  witnessed  — 
especially  of  tho<e  of  some  who  have  fought  heroically  in  the  war  of  Gennau  Protest- 

1  It  is  certain,  as  we  shall  «?<•,  that  Milton      Kichard  Stocke,  parson  of  this  paritih."  —  AU- 
did  not  lose  a  term  during  his  whole  College-      hallows  Register. 

conn>€.  3  Letters  to  Stutevillc,  in  June,  July  and 

2  "  The  24th  of  April,  1G2»3,  was  buried  3Ir.      August. 

16 
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antism.  Bat  chiefly  I  lament  tho  great  prelate  who  has  just  died.  Why  cannot 
Death  be  content  with  tho  flowers  and  woodlands  for  a  prey;  why  make  havoc  also 
among  noble  human  beings?  Meditating  thus,  I  fall  asleep,  when  lol  a  bcaatiftil 
vision!  I  wander  in  a  wide  expanse  of  champaign,  all  bright  with  sunlight  and  color, 
at  which  while  I  am  wondering,  there  stands  by  me  the  venerable  figure  of  the  de- 
parted Bishop,  clothed  in  white,  with  golden  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  white  mitre  on 
his  brow.  As  the  old  man  walks  in  this  stately  raiment,  the  ground  trembles  with 
celestial  sound;  overhead  are  bands  of  angels,  moving  on  starry  wings;  and  a  trum- 
pet accompanies  them  as  they  chant  a  welcome.  I  know  that  the  place  is  Iloaven; 
and  I  awake  to  wish  that  often  again  I  may  have  such  dreams." 

On  the  Death  of  (he  BUhop  of  Ely.  "  Scarcely  were  my  cheeks  dry  after  my  tears 
shed  for  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  when  hundred-tongucd  Fame  brings  me  the  report 
of  the  decease  of  another  prelate,  tho  ornament  of  his  order.  I  again  exclaim  in 
execration  of  Death,  when  suddenly  I  hear  a  Divine  voice  reminding  me  what  Death 
is  —  not  the  son  of  Night  and  Erebus,  or  any  such  fancied  pagan  horror,  but  the  mes- 
senger of  God  sent  to  gather  the  souls  of  the  good  to  eternal  joy,  and  those  of  tho 
wicked  to  judgment  and  woe.  While  hearing  this,  lo!  I  am  rapt  upwards  swiftly  bo- 
yond  the  sun,  the  constellations,  and  the  galaxy  itself,  till,  reaching  the  shining  gates 
of  Heaven,  I  see  tho  cr}'stal  hall  with  its  pavement  of  pearl.  But  who  can  speak  of 
glories  liko  these?    Enough  that  they  may  be  mine  forever! " 

To  this  same  academic  year,  but  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  year 
than  any  of  the  three  pieces  last  quoted,  belongs  the  beautifiil 
English  poem  "  6>/i  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant  Dying  of  a  CoiighP 
The  circumstances  of  the  composition  were  as  follows:  Towards 
the  end  of  lG2o,  or  about  a  year  after  the  marriage  of  the  poet's 
sister  with  Mr.  Edward  Philips  of  the  Crown  Office,  there  has  been 
bom  to  the  young  pair  a  little  girl,  making  the  scrivener  for  the 
first  time  a  grandfather,  and  the  poet  an  uncle.  But  the  little 
stranger  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  an  untoward  time.  It  is  in 
the  winter  when  the  pestilence  is  abroad.  Not  to  the  pestilence, 
however,  but  to  death  in  one  of  its  commoner  and  less  awful  forms, 
was  the  child  to  fall  a  victim.  The  poet  has  just  seen  her  and 
learnt  to  scan  her  little  features,  «vhen  the  churlish  and  snowy 
winter  nips  the  delicate  blossom,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  hoping 
anguish  over  the  difficult  little  breath,  the  mother  yields  her  darling 
to  the  grave.  Ere  he  goes  back  to  Cambridge  for  the  Lent  Term, 
Milton  writes  the  little  elegy,  which  helped  to  console  the  mother 
then,  and  which  now  presences  her  grief.  The  heading  "anno 
tetatis  17,"  fixes  the  year,  and  the  allusions  in  the  poem  determine 
the  season* 

•'  O  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted. 
Soft  silken  primrose,  fading  timelcssly; 
Summer's  chief  honor,  if  thou  hadst  outlasted 
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Bleak  Winter's  force,  that  made  thy  blossom  diyl 

For  he,  being  amorous,  on  that  lovely  dye 
That  did  thy  check  cnvermcil,  thought  to  kiss. 
But  killed,  alas!  and  then  bewailed  his  fatal  bliss.' 

Continuing  this  fancy,  the  poet  tells  how  Winter,  first  mounting 
up  in  his  icy-pearled  car  through  the  middle  empire  of  the  freezing 
air,  then  descended  from  his  snow-soft  eminence,  and  all  unawares 
unhoused  the  little  soul  of  the  virgin  by  his  coldrkind  touch.  Then, 
after  some  stanzas  in  which  he  asks  whether  the  fair  young  visitant 
had  been  a  higher  spirit  sent  hither  on  an  errand,  or  some  star  fallen 
by  mischance  from  "  the  ruined  roof  of  shak't  Olympus,"  he  con- 
cludes : 

" But  oh!  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below,    ^ 
To  bless  us  with  tliy  hcavcn-lovcd  innocence —  ^ 
To  slake  Ilis  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  our  foe,   ir- 
To  turn  swift-rushing  black  Perdition  hence,    \r 
Or  drive  away  the  slaughtering  pestilence?      '\r 
To  stand 'twixt  us  and  our  deservM  smart?        C 
But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where  thou  artl^ 

"Then  thou,  the  mother  of  so  sweet  a  child. 

Her  false  imagined  loss  cease  to  lament. 
And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild; 

Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent. 

And  render  Him  with  patience  what  he  lent. 
This  if  thou  do  he  will  an  offspring  give, 
That  till  the  world's  last  end  shall  make  thy  name  to  live."  i 

Think  of  the  youth  of  seventeen  who  could  so  write  going  back 
into  the  midst  of  the  Bainbrigges,  the  Chappells,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  to  sit  beneath  them  at  table,  to  be  directed  by  them  what  he 
should  read,  and  to  be  lectured  by  them  in  logic  and  in  literature ! 
As  we  shall  see,  the  College  folks  of  Christ's  did  in  the  end  come  to 
appreciate  the  qualities  of  their  young  scholar.  Chappell  had  lost  a 
pupil  that  would  have  done  him  credit ;  and  if  Tovey  did  not  now 
know  what  a  pupil  he  had  gained,  he  may  have  afterwards  thought 
of  him  when  he  was  i:)arson  of  Lutterworth. 

1  That  the  "  fair  infant "  of  this  r  oem  was  ips's  Life  of  Milton.  The  poem  was  written, 
the  child  of  Milton'a  sister  there  is  nothing  says  Philips,  **  upon  the  death  of  one  of  his 
in  the  poem  itself  to  prove;  but  the  fact  is  sifter's  children  (a  daughter)  who  died  in  in- 
decided  hy  a  reference  to  the  poem  iu  Phil-  fancy."  (p.  xix.) 
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ACADEMIC    YEAR    1626-7. 

MiLTOy,  aBtat.  18. 

Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Hexrt  Smith,  Master  of  Magdalen  (in  wliich  office  he  bad  re- 
cently succeeded  Dr.  Bamaliy  Gooch). 
Proctors,  Samuel  Hicksox  of  Trinity  College,  and  Thomas  Wake  of  Cains. 
Michaelmas  Term  .  October  10, 1626,  to  De<»ember  16, 1626. 

Lent  Term January  13, 1620-7,  to  March  17,  1626-7. 

Easter  Term    ....  April  4, 1627,  to  July  6, 1627. 


This  being  Milton's  third  academic  year,  tliere  were  now,  of 
course,  many  students,  both  in  his  own  College  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  University,  whom  he  could  regard  as  his  juniors.  During 
the  vacation  just  past,  for  examj^le,  there  had  been  the  following 
admission  at  Cains : 

"  Jeremy  Tailor,  son  of  Nathaniel  Tailor,  Barber,  born  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  instnicted  for  ten  years  in  the  public  school  under  Mr.  Lovering,  was  ad- 
mitted into  our  College  Aug.  18,  1G26,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  poor  scholar  (^pauper  scholwis)  by  Mr.  Batchcroft ;  and  paid 
entrance  fee  of  12*^.*'^ 

Among  the  new  names  of  the  session  at  Milton's  own  College, 
we  may  mention  those  of  a  George  Winstanley,  a  William  3Iore,  a 
Cln'istopher  Bainbrigge  (a  relation  of  the  Master),  a  Hiohard  Meade 
(a  relation,  we  presume,  of  tlie  tutor),  and  a  Christopher  Shute  (the 
son  of  an  eminent  pai-ish  clergyman  in  London).  More  important 
than  any  of  these  were  the  two  names  whose  addition  to  the  roll  of 
students  at  Christ's  is  tlius  recorded  in  the  admission-book : 

"  Roger  and  Edwanl  Kinge,  sons  of  John,  Knight  of  York  [both  born  in 
Ireland ;  Roger  near  Dublin,  Edward  in  the  town  of  Roylc  in  Connaught], 
Roger  aged  16,  Edward  14;  were  educated  under  Mr.  Farnabie ;  and  were 
then  admitted  into  this  College  as  Lesser  Pensioners,  June  9,  1G2G,  under  the 
tutorship  of  Mr.  Cha[)pell."  ^ 

Sir  John  Kimr,  the  father  of  these  two  vounir  men,  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 

1  Wood'fl  Athena^  III.  781:  note  by  Bliss.  bracket?',  is  in  a  diflbrent  ink  and  handwrit- 

2  Copy  AirnishcU  me  by  3Ir.  Wolstenholmo  ing  from  tlie  n.'.t  —evidently  an  addition  t^ 
of  Chrtt'M  ('ollc;;o,  who  informs  me  that  the  few  years  later,  when  the  brothers  were  bcl- 
j»art  of  the  entry  wliich  I  have  placed  within  ter  known  at  Christ's. 
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and  also  during  part  of  tlie  roign  of  Cliarlcs  I.  The  family  was 
well  connected  in  Ireland  —  two  of  the  young  men's  sisters  being 
now  or  soon  afterwards  married  to  Lord  Charleraont  and  Sir  George 
Loder,  or  Lowther,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland ;  and  their  uncle,  Ed- 
ward King,  holding  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Elphin. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  University,  though  the  academic 
year  opens  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  Proctors  are  elected  on 
that  dav,  the  election  of  the  new  Yice-Chancellor  does  not  take 
place  till  the  3d  of  Xovember.  In  the  year  now  under  notice,  it 
happened  that  Dr.  Gostlin  died  before  the  day  on  which  he  would 
have  resigned  the  Yice-Cliancellor's  office.  Ilis  death  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1G26.  The  Vice -Chancellorship  was  filled 
up  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Magdalen ;  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  opposition,  the  vacant  Mastership  of  Caius  was  given 
to  the  Dr.  Batchcroft  just  mentioned  as  Jeremy  Taylor's  tutor. 
While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  there  was  another 
death  of  a  Univei-sity  official  —  that  of  Richard  Ridding,  the  senior 
Esquire  Bedel,  and  Mjtster  of  Arts  of  St.  John's.  As  his  will  is 
proved  Xov.  8,  162G,  he  must  have  died  almost  simultaneously  with 
Gostlin.  Both  deaths  were  naturally  topics  of  interest  to  the  Cam- 
bridge muses ;  and  among  the  copies  of  verses  written,  and  ]>erhap8 
circulated,  in  connection  with  them,  were  two  by  Milton.  That  on 
Gostlin  is  in  Horatian  stanzas,  and  is  entitled  "  In  obitum  Procan- 
cellarii  medici ;"  that  on  Ridding  is  in  elegiacs,  and  entitled  "In 
obitum  Pneconis  Academici  Cantabrigiensis."  Abstracts  of  them 
will  be  enough : 

On  the  death  of  the  medical  Vice- Chancellor.  Men  of  all  conditions  must  submit  to 
fate.  Could  strength  and  valor  have  given  exemption  from  the  general  doom,  Her- 
cules and  Hector  would  have  escaped  it.  Could  enchantments  have  stopped  death, 
Circe  and  Medea  had  lived  till  now.  Could  the  art  of  the  physician  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  lierbs  have  saved  from  mortality,  neither  Machaon,  the  son  of  jEsculapius,  nor 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Philyra,  would  have  died.  Above  all,  had  this  been  the  case,  the 
distinguished  man  whom  the  gowned  race  are  now  mourning,  would  still  have 
been  discharging  his  office  with  his  old  reputation.  But  Pit)serpine,  seeing  him,  by 
his  art  and  his  potent  juices,  save  so  many  from  death,  has  snatched  him  away  in 
anger.  May  his  ])ody  rest  quietly  under  the  turf,  and  may  roses  and  hyacinths  grow 
above  him!  May  the  judgment  of  -^acus  upon  him  be  light,  and  may  he  wander 
with  the  happy  souls  in  the  Elysian  plain!  i 

1  Sylvarum  Libfr^  1.   Milton,  when  he  dates  however,  there  is  an  error.    The  poem  in  the 

his  poemjj,  usually  does  go  accurately,  except  original  copies  is  headed  "  anno  atatis  16," 

that  he  gives  himgelf  the  apparent  advantage  whereas,    when    Gostlin    died,   Milton   had 

of  a  year  by  u^ing  the  cardinal  numbers  in-  nearly  completed  hi^i  eighteenth  year, 
stead  of  the  ordinal.   In  the  present  instance, 
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On  the  death,  of  the  Cambridge  Umversitp-Bedel.  Death,  the  last  bcadio  of  all,  has 
not  even  spared  his  fellow-officer  —  him  who  has  so  often,  conspicuous  with  his  shin- 
ing staff,  summoned  the  studious  youth  together.  Though  his  locks  were  already 
white,  he  deserved  to  have  lived  forever.  How  gracefully,  how  like  one  of  the  classic 
heralds  in  Homer,  he  stood,  when  performing  his  office  of  convening  the  gowned  mul- 
titudes !  Why  docs  not  Death  choose  as  his  victims  useless  men  who  would  not  be 
missed?  Let  the  whole  University  mourn  for  him,  and  let  there -be  elegies  on  his 
death  in  all  the  schools !  ^ 

Within  the  same  fortnight,  Milton,  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
,  a  verse-making  humor,  wrote  a  more  elaborate  poem  in  Latin  hex- 
^y/  ameters  on  a  political  topic  of  annual  interest.  It  was  now  one- 
and-twenty  years  since  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  filled  the  nation 
with  horror ;  and  regularly  every  year,  as  the  5th  of  November 
came  round,  there  had  been  the  usual  prayers  and  thanksgivings  on 
that  day  in  all  the  churches,  the  usual  bonfires  in  the  streets,  and 
the  usual  demonstrations  of  Protestant  enthusiasm  and  virulence  in 
sermons  and  verses.  There  were  probably  opportunities  in  the 
colleges  of  Cambridge  for  the  public  reading  of  comi)ositions  on 
the  subjijct  by  the  more  ambitious  of  the  students.^  At  all  events, 
there  are  five  distinct  pieces  on  the  "  Gunpowder  Treason"  among 
Milton's  juvenile  Latin  poems.  Four  of  them  are  short  and  some- 
what harsh  and  ferocious  epigrams,  of  a  few  lines  each.  In  one  of 
them  the  poet  blames  Guy  Fawkes  for  not  having  blown  the  priests 
of  Rome  and  the  other  "  cowled  gentry "  themselves  to  heaven, 
seeing  that,  but  for  some  such  physical  explosion,  there  was  little 
likelihood  of  their  ever  taking  flight  in  that  direction  !  These  four 
epigrams  are  not  dated ;  but  they  were  probably  written  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  the  fifth  and  much  longer  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  the  date  of  the  composition  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  head- 
ing "  In  quintum  Xoverabris  :  Anno  a)tatis  17  "  —  i,  e.,  "  On  the  5th 
of  November,  1G2G."     Tlie  following  is  a  pretty  full  abstract  of  it : 

The  pious  James  had  just  come  into  England  from  the  north,  uniting  Scotland  with 
his  new  dominion,  and  was  reigning  in  peace,  when  the  King  of  Hell,  issuing  forth 
from  his  dark  realm,  wandered  through  the  air,  and  calling  forth  his  allies,  filled  the 
earth  with  wars  and  mischiefs.  As  soon  as  he  iKJheld  this  land  of  ours,  happy  in 
peace,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  worshipping  God  truly,  he  sighed  in  flames  and  sul- 
phur; his  eyes  rolled  fire;  he  gnashed  his  iron  teeth.  "Here  alone,"  he  cried,  "have 
I  found  a  race  rebel  to  mo,  contemptuous  of  my  yoke,  and  too  powerful  for  all  my 

1  Elegiarum  Liber:  "  Elcgia  Sccunda,  anno  ehould  be  a  dermon  in  St.  Mary's  by  one  of 

Ktatis  17."  the  Heads  in  the  morning,  and,  in  the  after- 

i  By  a  decree  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  noon,  an  oration  in  King*s  College  Cbapcl  by 

Heads,  passed  Oct.  20, 1G06  (see  Dyer's  "  Triv-  the  Public  Orator,  or  by  some  one  appointed 

ileges,"  I.  810),  it  was  ordered  that,  on  every  In  his  stead. 
foUowing  Wh  of  November  forever,  there 
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dcilL  This  most  not  continnc  tmpanishcd."  So  saving:  he  swims  tlie  air  on  pitchy 
wings,  advene  winds  preceding  him,  and  clouds  thicl^cning  and  frequent  lightnings 
guttering  where  he  flies.  Crossing  the  Alps,  he  bends  his  way  to  Central  Italy,  and 
reaches  Rome  on  St.  Peter's  eve,  when  he  of  the  triple  crown  is  going  in  procession 
with  his  idolatrous  relics  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  his  train  of  bowing  princes  and 
begging  Ariars.  The  gorgeous  ceremony  over,  the  Lord  of  Kings  (t.  e.  the  Pope)  has 
jnst  entered  his  couch,  ["  nequA  enim"  insinuates  the  uncharitable  young  versifier, 
"tecretus  adulter producit  steriles  moUi  sine  pdlice  noctes"]  when,  ere  sleep  has  closed 
bis  eyes,  the  black  ruler  of  shadows  stands  by  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  Franciscan 
monk,  with  white  hair,  a  long  beard,  an  ash-gray  cloak,  a  cowl  over  his  shaven 
crown,  and  a  rope  of  hemp  round  his  loins.  "  Dost  thou  sleep,  my  son,"  asks  the 
Devil,  "  mindless  of  thy  flocks,  at  a  time  when  a  barbarous  nation,  bom  under  the 
north  pole,  is  deriding  thy  chair  and  thy  triple  diadem?  Arise,  l>e  up  and  doing! 
Avenge  the  scattered  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  so  many  of  the  saints 
In  the  time  of  that  virgin  queen!  If  not,  that  nation,  be  assured,  will  fill  the  Tuscan 
sea  with  her  soldiery,  and  plant  her  standanl  on  the  Aventine  hill,  and  trample  thy 
sacred  neck  under  her  profane  feet.  Nor  nccdst  thou  attempt  the  matter  openly.  Use 
conning  and  fraud,  as  may  justly  be  done  with  heretics.  At  this  moment  their  king 
is  assembling  fVom  all  comers  of  the  land  his  nobles  to  counsel  —  aged  men  and  men 
of  ancient  pedigree :  these  thou  mayest  blow  Umb  from  limb  into  the  air,  and  blast 
into  ashes,  by  pUicing  powder  of  nitre  under  the  fioor  of  the  place  where  they  are 
assembling.  Forthwith  forewarn  the  faithful  in  England  of  the  design,  that  none  of 
them  gainsay  thy  orders.  And,  when  the  nation  is  shattered  and  stupified  by  the 
deed,  let  the  fierce  Gaul  or  the  savage  Spaniard  invade  them ;  and  thus  the  Marian 
times  will  return  in  that  land.  Fear  not;  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  your  worship 
are  with  you!"  Having  thus  said,  the  Fiend  vanished  to  his  native  Hell:  and  it 
remained  for  the  Pope  to  execute  the  project.  Tlie  scene  accordingly  changes. 
Calling  3Iurder  and  Fear  and  Treason  out  of  the  horrid  cave,  all  strewn  with  dead 
men's  bones,  where  they  have  their  dwelling,  the  Babylonian  priest  gives  thom  their 
instructions;  and  the  fiendish  agents  fly  on  their  errand.  Meaiiwliile  the  Lonl  of 
Heaven  looks  do^Ti,  and  laughs  their  intentions  to  scom.  In  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
said  to  be  tiituatcd  in  that  distant  region  wlicre  Asia  and  Euroi>e  are  disparted  —  that 
strange,  lofty  brazen  temple,  hundred-gated  and  hundrwl-windowed,  whither  converge 
the  whispers  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  whence  they  issue  again  a  thousand- 
fold confounded  —  the  bruit  of  the  intended  mas.'iacre  is  duly  heard.  Then  docs  the 
waj-ward  goddess  prove  herself  Enirland's  friend.  Putting  on  her  wings  and  talcing 
with  her  her  trump,  she  sikxhIs  to  the  fated  land;  and  there,  according  to  her  wont, 
she  first  scatters  vague  words  and  uncertain  murmui^  of  the  coming  event  through 
the  crowds  of  cities.  These  assume  shape,  and  the  deed  and  its  authors  are  brought 
to  light.  The  guiltj*  are  punished;  and  there  are  grateful  thanksgivinirs  to  God.  But 
never  shall  that  crime  or  that  deliverance  be  forjottcn;  nor  now  in  the  whole  year  is 
there  a  day  more  celebrated  than  the  fifth  of  November. 

Xot  a  syllable  resi>ecting  ^rilton  or  his  verses  have  we  from 
Meade.     On  the  25th  of  November  he  writes  to  Stutcvillc  of  the 
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sudden  death  of  Dr.  Hills,  Master  of  Catharine  Hall ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  December,  after  announcing  that  Dr.  Sibbes  has  been  elected 
to  the  vacant  Mastership,  he  mentions  a  matter  of  pecuniary  inter- 
est to  himself.  "I  am  troubled,"  he  says,  "with  Mr.  Iligham's 
backwardness ;  who  is  £10  in  my  debt  —  besides  this  quarter,  which 
w^ill  make  it  near  £15.  Neither  he  nor  JMr.  Tracey  are  so  good 
paymasters  as  I  had  hoped  for."  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he 
speaks  of  young  Stut<iville  as  having  been  more  than  usually  negli- 
gent of  his  studies,  but  adds  that  he  is  "  about  a  declamation,  and 
must  have  pardon  till  it  be  over."  And  so,  as  far  as  Meade  enlight- 
ens us,  ends  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

His  letters  during  the  Lent  Term  are  of  considerably  more  inter- 
est. On  the  27th  of  January,  1G2G-7,  he  writes  complaining  that 
he  has  still  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Iligham ;  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  speaks  of  some  new  arrangements  he  has  been  making 
respecting  young  Stuteville's  room  in  College ;  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month  he  sends  Sir  Martin  a  coi>y  of  "  old  Geffrey  Chaucer," 
price  13.V.  4d. ;  and  on  the  17th,  in  reply  to  an  application  which  Sir 
Martin  has  sent,  that  he  would  receive  as  a  pupil  his  nej)hew,  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Isham,  of  Lamport,  Northamptonshire,  he  writes  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  not  only  willinp:,  but  in  some  respects  desirous  to  accept  Sir  John 
Isham's  son  under  my  tuition,  if  I  can  provide  a  fit  chamber  for  him ;  but 
whether  I  shall  do  or  not^  I  know  not.  Our  Master  here  liath  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  chambers  and  studies;  howsoever  the  statute  limits  his  power  by 
discretion  to  disj)Osc  according  to  quality,  desert,  and  conveniency,  yet,  him- 
self being  the  only  judge,  that  limitation  is  to  no  purpose.  And  — to  tell  tales 
forth  of  scliool  —  our  present  Master  is  so  addicted  to  his  kindred  that,  where 
they  jnay  have  a  l>enefit,  there  is  no  persuasion,  whosoever  hath  the  injury.  .  . 
.  .  .  The  plot  is  first  to  get  the  chambers  that  are  convenient  out  of  the 
possession  of  others,  and  then  to  appropriate  them  to  his  kinsmen-fellows — so 
to  allure  gentlemen   to   choose  their  tuition,  as  stored  with  rooms  to  place 

them I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  our  Master,  because  it  is  a  little  hell 

for  me  to  go  about  it ;  but  I  shall  take  the  fittest  opportunity,  though  I  know 
not  how  it  will  prove." 

The  important  business  of  procuring  a  chamber  for  Sir  John 
Isham's  son  was  not  yet  settled,  when  the  whole  University 
was  roused  from  its  routine  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  a  large  retinue  of  bishops  and  courtiei-s,  to  go 
through    the    ceremony   of   his    installation    as    Chancellor.      He 
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orriyed  on  the  Srd  March,  1626-7 ;  on  which  day  Meade  writes 
to  Stuteville:^  — 

"  The  Duke  is  coming  to  our  town ;  which  puts  us  all  into  a  commotion.  The 
bells  ring ;  the  posts  wind  their  horns  in  every  street.  Every  man  puts  up  his 
cap  and  hood  ready  for  the  Congregation ;  whither,  they  suppose,  his  Grace  will 
come.  He  dines,  they  say,  at  Trinity  College :  shall  have  a  banquet  at  Clare 
HalL  I  am  afraid  somebody  [Bainbrigge  ?]  will  scarce  worship  any  other  god 
80  long  as  he  is  in  town.  For  mine  own  part,  I  am  not  like  to  stir ;  but  hope 
to  hear  all  when  they  come  home." 

On  the  following  Friday  (March  10)  Meade  forwards  to  his 
correspondent  some  more  particulars  of  the  Duke's  visit,  which 
had  lasted  two  days: 

"  Our  Chancellor  on  Saturday  sat  in  the  Regent  House  in  a  Master  of  Arts' 
gown,  habit,  cap,  and  hood :  spoke  two  words  of  Latin  —  "  Placet**  and  "  Ad- 
mittatur."  Bishop  Laud  was  incorporated.  The  E.  of  Denbigh,  Lo.  Imbre- 
court,  Lo.  Bochefort  (Miles  de  Malta),  Mr.  Edw.  Somerset,  nephew,  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Craven,  and  Mr.  Walter  Montague  were  made  IMasters 
of  Arts.  His  Grace  dined  at  Trinity  College ;  had  banquets  at  various  other 
Colleges  —  King's,  St  John's,  Clare  Hall,  etc.  He  was  on  the  top  of  lung's 
College  Chapel,  but  refused  to  have  his  foot  imprinted  there  [i.  e.  the  impres- 
sion of  his  foot  cut  on  the  leaden  roof]  as  too  high  for  him.  He  was  wonder- 
ful courteous  to  all  the  scholars  of  any  condition  —  both  in  the  Regent 
House,  where  every  one  that  came  in  had  his  Grace's  congic ;  and  in  the  town, 
as  he  walked.  If  a  man  did  but  stir  his  hat,  he  should  not  lose  his  labor.  *  * 
Dr.  Paske,  out  of  his  familiarity,  must  needs  carry  him  to  see  a  new  library 
they  are  building  in  Clare  Hall,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  yet  furnished  with 
books.  But  by  good  chance,  being  an  open  room,  two  women  were  gotten  in 
thither,  to  see  his  Grace  out  at  the  windows ;  but,  when  the  Duke  came  thither, 
were  unexpectedly  surprised.  *  Mr.  Doctor,'  quoth  the  Duke,  when  he  saw 
them,  *  you  have  here  a  fair  library ;  but  here  are  two  books  not  very  well 
bound.' " 

In  the  same  letter  Meade  returns  to  the  subject  of  Sir  John 
Isham's  son.  The  "business,"  he  says,  "makes  him  almost  sick;" 
but,  as  Bainbrigge  is  away  from  home,  it  is  not  yet  concluded. 
There  is  also  a  postscript  referring  to  Iligham  and  his  unpaid 
bills:  "Mr.  Iligham  was  here  on  Saturday  mth  his  son's  bills; 
where  I  found  him  (the  son)  to  have  purposely  altered  and 
£dsified  them  to  conceal  from  his  father  some  expenses,  which 
yet  he  was  most  impatient  at  any  time  to  have  denied.  He  had 
left  out  some  17s.  in  the  particulars  since  Midsummer,  and  altered 

1  This  and  some  other  letters  of  Meado's  hare  been  misplaced  by  a  whole  year,  in  the  bind- 
ing of  tlie  MS.  volumes  in  the  British  Museum. 
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the  general  sums  according  unto  it;  and,  to  do  this,  he  took  the 
pains  not  to  send  tlie  bills  that  he  wrote  out  at  my  chambers, 
or  that  I  gave  him  with  mine  own  hand,  but  to  make  them  over 
anew  in  his  study."  The  consequence  was  that  Meade  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  Master  Iligham.  He  intimates  this  in  a  letter  to 
Stuteville  on  the  17th  of  March  (the  last  day  of  the  term) : 

*^  I  have  moved  our  Master  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Justinian  Isham,  and,  having  no 
hope  otherwise  to  prevail,  I  offered  an  unreasonable  bargain — to  peld  a 
chamber  of  4  studies  and  of  the  best,  to  be  put  in  actual  possession  of  a  cham- 
ber having  but  2,  and  those  also  mine  de  jure,  by  former  assignation  and 
payment  for  them.  Upon  this  offer,  being  to  be  ver}'  beneficial  to  one  of  his 
kinsmen-fellows,  he  says  he  will  do  what  he  can ;  and  I  am  sure  he  may  do 
something  if  he  will  —  which  is  but  to  remove  a  couple  of  lawless  people  whom 
most  of  the  fellows  would  give  consent  to  be  expelled,  and  unfit  they  should 
keep  in  that  manner.  If  I  may  obtain  this,  my  purpose  is,  Mr.  Justinian  and 
your  son  shall  keep  together.  For  this  his  chamber  I  must  make  a  surrender 
of  two  others  —  whereof  Mr.  Iligham  is  one  I  mean  to  cashier;  and  the  fourth 
to  provide  for  himself.     Is  not  this  a  slaughtering  bargain  ?  "  ^ 

The  admission  of  Mr.  Justinian  Isham  was  managed  one  way  or 
another  ;  for  on  the  21st  of  April,  or  some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Easter  term,  Meade  writes  to  Stuteville  that  he  has  arrived. 
On  the  oth  of  May  he  writes,  "Mr.  Isham  is  well,  and,  as  I  think, 
will  i)rove  a  sober,  discreet,  and  un(lei*standing  gent."  The 
following  letter  will  show  what  bad  blood  there  might  be  among 
those  reverend  senioi*s  of  Christ's  College,  whom  Milton  was  required 
to  respect  as  his  superiors  and  instnictoi*s.  Meade  evidently  writes 
under  great  provocation.* 

May  10,  1627.  —  "I  should  have  picked  up  more  news  for  you  last  night, 
but  that  my  thoughts  were  troubled  not  a  little  with  a  deep  perplexity  at  the 
very  instant  by  a  scurvy,  villanous  and  pauder-Iike  letter  which  Mr.  Power 
[the  Senior  Fellow  of  Christ's]  sent  to  your  cousin  Isliam.  I  ac(fount  it  a 
special  sign  of  divine  favor  that  by  mere  chance  it  fell  into  my  hands  before  it 

1  Tho  revelations  contained  in  this  letter,  porary  rustication,  or  whatever  it  was,  with 

and  others  of  Meade's  r&?pecting  the  internal  the  affair  of  this  letter.    I  may  add,  that  I 

state  of  Cliriiit's  College,  and  tlie  rcIationM  of  have  Rceu  3IS.  lettei-«  of  liuinbri;jgf  on  Col- 

tho  Fellows  to  the  Master  and  to  each  other,  le;;c  bitsiness  in  the  State  I*ni)or  Ofiice,  which 

are  8uch  as  to  throw  some  additional  light,  I  bear  out  Meade's  charucter  of  him. 

think,  on  the  tradition  of  Milton's  quarrel  2  As  some  of  the  extracts  from  Mcade*8 

with  tlie  College  authorities.     Observe  par-  letters  may  modify,  for  the  worse,  the  account 

ticularly  Bainbrigge's  and  Meade's  plan  for  left  us  of  Meade's  character,  it  is  right  to 

securing  accommodation  for  the  knight's  son  state  that  his  letters  altogether  make  one  Jike 

—  **  removing  a  couple  of  lawless  students,"  him,  and  give,  if  not  so  Idgh  a  notion  of  his 

not  in  favor  with  any  of  the  Fellows.     Had  ability  as  might  be  expected  from  his  rcputa- 

it   been    in   the   preceding   year,    I    should  tion,  a  pleasant  impression,  at  least,  of  hijs 

have  been  tempted  to  connect  Milton's  tern-  integrity  and  punctuality. 
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came  to  his.  Nevcrtlielcss  it  took  my  stomach  quite  from  my  supper,  and  hin- 
dered my  sleep  this  night  —  not  so  much  for  fear  in  the  gent's  lK»,half  (in  whose 
discretion  and  understanding  I  have  as  much  confidence  as  ever  I  hfid  in  any 
of  his  years),  but  in  respect  of  that  son  of  Behal,  whose  fury  in  this  villanous 
attempt  I  saw  so  lively  and  wickedly  expressed,  nay,  I  may  say,  blasphemously. 
For  one  of  his  passages  towards  the  close  was  this,  that '  if  he  durst  not  express 
his  alTection  and  do  him  that  sweet  favor  by  day,  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees,  yet 
that  he  would  be  a  good  Nicodemus  and  visit  him  by  night.'  You  may  guess 
the  rest  of  the  contents  by  this.  I  was  but  newly  come  into  my  chamber  and 
had  some  occasion  to  send  for  Mr.  Justinian  ;  and  looking  to  espy  somclxxly  in 
the  court  to  send,  I  saw  his  man  going,  and  a  sizar  before  him,  as  I  had  thought, 
towards  the  butteries  or  back,  but,  in  the  event,  up  Mr.  Power's  stairs ;  for  he 
[Mr.  Power]  had  sent  a  sizar  for  his  pir.  Justinian's]  man  to  betrust  him  with 
a  letter  to  his  master-  I  sent  a  scholar  to  bid  him  [the  man]  come  to  me ;  but 
he  was  gone  up  stairs  before  he  overtook  him.  Yet  as  soon  as  he  had  his 
errand  there,  he  came  to  me  for  mine :  which  was  then  changed  —  for  I  asked 
Iiim  what  he  did  with  Mr.  Power,  and  what  he  said  to  him.  He  told  me  he 
[Mr.  Power]  said  little  to  pur])ose,  but  gave  him  tJiat  to  carry  to  his  master ; 
and  showed  me  the  letter.  AVhich,  when  I  had  read,  I  sent  him  back  to  deliver, 
and  bid  his  master  come  to  me.  I  acquainted  Sir  John  Isham  with  this  danger 
before  my  pupil  came,  and  with  much  passion  entreated  him  to  send  both  him 
and  his  man  fortified  "vvith  a  direct  charge,  etc. ;  which  letter  he  gave  them  both 
to  read.  I  confess  I  love  the  gent  upon  this  short  experience  with  some  degree 
more  than  a  tutor's  affection  ;  but  so  much  greater  and  stronger  is  my  jealousy 
—  which,  if  it  should  be  occasioned  to  continue  upon  like  cause  to  this,  would 
oppress  me,  and  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  find  so  much  that  I  have  suffered 
already.     But  I  am  somewhat  easy  now  I  have  told  you." 

The  explanation  of  this  letter  and  of  ^Meade's  discomposure  seems 
to  be  that  Power  (who  was  not  only  senior  Fellow  of  Christ's,  but 
also  Margaret  preacher  in  the  University)  w^is  suspected  of  being 
a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  was  in  any  case  a  malicious  and  perhaps 
dissolute  old  person,  who,  having  no  pupils  himself,  employed  his 
time  in  stirring  up  feuds  against  those  who  had,  and  especially 
against  Meade.  So  much  we  gather  from  subsequent  passages  in 
IVIeadc's  letters,  in  which  he  calls  Power  an  "  old  fool,"  and  relates 
new  instances  of  his  8])itc  against  himself  and  his  endeavors  to  win 
the  confidence  of  liis  pupils,  and  make  them  "little  better  than  ^fiili 
GeJienncBr  Tliat  Power  had  the  reputation  in  the  University  of 
being  a  concealed  Papist  is  proved  by  other  accounts  of  him.^  No 
farther  hann,  however,  came  at  this  time  of  his  attempts  to  make 

1  On  the  overhEuling  of  the  Univerelty  in  "A  Pope,  a  Pope,"  and  would  not  Buffer  him 

1643,  by  the  Puritan  party,  Power  was  not  to  go  into  the  pulpit.    See  "  Carter's  History 

only  csjected  from  his  fellowship,  but  pumuwl  of  the  University  of  Carnbridjfe,  1753; '»  also 

in  the  rtrceti,  as  he  was  going  to  preach,  by  a  Walker's  '•  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy." 
mob  of  soldiers  and  others,  who  cried  out 
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mischief;  the  Easter  term  passed  without  any  incidents  of  particu- 
lar note ;  and  before  the  close  of  that  temi  Meade  was  gratified 
with  an  invitation  to  spend  part  of  the  long  vacation  at  Sir  John 
Isham's  i)lace  in  Northamptonshire.  He  went  there  in  July,  and 
was  received  with  all  imaginable  kindness. 

To  the  long  vacation  of  1G27  belongs  a  Latin  metrical  epistle 
from  JVIilton  to  his  old  tutor,  Young.  It  is  headed  "  To  Thomas 
Young,  his  preceptor,  discharging  the  office  of  pastor  among  the 
English  merchants  trading  at  Hamburg."  Parts  of  this  epistle  have 
already  been  quoted ;  but  an  abstract  of  the  rest  may  be  given: 

"In  what  circumstances  will  tliis  epistle  find  you  in  the  German  city  —  sitting  by 
your  sweet  wife,  with  your  chihlren  on  your  knee;  or  turning  over  large  tomes  of 
the  Fathers,  or  the  Bible  itj»elf ;  or  instructing  the  minds  of  your  charge  in  Divine 
truth?  It  is  long  since  we  have  exchanj^d  letters,  and  what  now  induces  mo 
to  write  is  the  report  that  Hamburg  and  its  neighborhood  have  been  vb?ited  by  the 
horrors  of  war.  One  has  lieard  much  lately  of  battles  there  Iwtween  the  German  Pro- 
testant league  and  the  Iini>erialist8  under  Tilly.  What  must  bo  your  situation  in 
such  circumstances  —  a  foreigner  unknown  and  poor  in  a  strnnpo  land,  seeking  there 
tliat  livelihood  which  your  ovm  countrj'  has  not  afforded  you!  Hani-hearted  country,, 
thus  to  exile  licr  worthiest  sons,  and  that  too  on  account  of  their  faithfulness  in  ro- 
lipon!  IJut  the  Tishbite  had  to  live  awhile  in  tlic  desert;  Paul,  too,  had  to  flee  for  his 
life;  and  Christ  himself  left  the  country  of  the  Gcrgcssenes.  Take  courage!  God  will 
pnjtect  you  in  the  midst  of  danger;  and  once  more  you  will  return  to  the  joys  of  your 
native  land,  i 

The  prediction  was  ver}^  soon  fulfilled.  I^efore  many  months 
were  over,  Young  did  return  to  England;  and  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1028,  he  was  instituted  to  the  imited  vicarages  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  ^lary,  in  Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  The  living  was  worth  about 
300/.  a  year,  whic^h  was  very  considerable  j)refcnnent  in  those  days. 
Young  was  indebted  for  it  to  a  "Mr.  John  Ilowe,  a  gentleman  then 
residing  in  Stowmarket,  whose  ancestor  had  been  great  cloth-man- 
ufacturers in  tlie  neighborhood;"  but  in  what  way  Howe  had 
become  acrpiainted  with  Young,  so  as  to  fonn  such  an  opinion  of  his 
deserts  as  the  presentation  implies,  is  not  known.  Stowmarket  is 
the  ancient  county  town  of  Suffolk,  the  place  in  which  all  meetings 
connected  with  the  politics  of  the  county  had  been  held.  It  is 
about  eighty-<.)ne  miles  distant  from  London,  and  about  forty  from 
Cambridge.  The  parish  church,  called  the  Church  of  Stowmarket  St. 
Peter,  and  which  ser\'ed  also  for  the  adjacent  j)arish  of  Stow  Upland, 
was  .built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     Under  a  marble  slab  in  the 

1  EUgiarum  Liber:  "  Klegia  Quorta,  anno  astatis  18." 
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chanoel  Be  the  bones  of  Richard  Pernham,  B.  D^  Young's  predeces- 
sor in  the  vicarage.  Young  was  to  be  connected  with  Stowmarket 
during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  also  to  leave  his 
bones  in  the  church,  and  his  memory  in  the  traditions  of  the  place.^ 


ACADEMIC    YEAR    1627-8. 

MiLTOX  fctat.  19. 

Ttce-dkonceSbr,  Dr.  Thoicas  Bainbrigge,  Master  of  Christ's  College. 

Proeton^  Thomab  Loye  of  Petcrhousc,  and  Edward  Llotd  of  St.  John's. 

Michaelmas  Term  .  October  10,  1027,  to  December  16, 1027. 

Lext  Term January  13, 16*27-8,  to  April  4, 1028. 

Easter  Term    ....  April  23, 1628,  to  Julj  4, 1628. 


Among  the  newly-admitted  students  whom  Milton  found  on  his 
retom  to  College,  was  the  one  whose  admission  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  entry-book : 

^  September  A,  1627.  —  John  Cleyeland,  native  of  Longhborough  in  I^eiccs- 
tenhune,  son  of  Thomas,  instmcted  in  letters  at  Hinckley  under  ^Ir.  Vines, 
aged  fifteen  jears,  was  admitted  a  lesser  pensioner  under  Mr.  Siddall."  ' 

This  was  Cleveland  or  Clievoland,  afterwarrls  so  celebrated  as  a 
satirist.  His  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  in  Leicestershire,  in 
which  he  had  been  bom  (June  1C13),  and  he  was  tlie  second 
of  eleven  children,  and  the  eldest  son.  Of  all  Milton's  college-fel- 
lows in  Christ's,  none  attained  to  greater  reputation  during  his  life ; 
and  it  is'  well,  therefore,  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  and  Milton 
were  coUege-feUows,  and  must  have  known  eacli  other  very  famil- 
iarly. 

The  Michaelmas  Term  of  the  session  passed  by,  so  fir  as  3Ieade's 
letters  inform  us,  without  any  incident  of  note.  The  Lent  Term 
was  more  eventful.    On  the  17th  of  January,  1C27-8,  Meade  writes 

1  ■*  SvppleiiieBt  io  the  Suffolk  TrareUer;  or  don,  1844."    This  work  contaios  t  sketch  of 

Topographical  and  Genealo/^ical  Collections  Young's  life  (pp.  1S7— IM),  incorrect  in  some 

concerning  that  Conntj .    Bj  Angnstin  Page:  poiutit,  bot  intore^ting.  as  ^upp!ying  the  most 

Ipswich  and  Loodoo,  ISH,^  i^.  549— 6G2.  See  autlientic  particulars  of  his  connection  with 

alao,  **Tha  Historj  of  Stowmarket,  the  an-  Stowmarket. 

eient  Coonty  Town  of  Suffolk.    Bj  the  Rer.  t  Extract  famished  me  hj  Ur.  Wolsten- 

A.  G.  H.  Holllngsworth,  IL  A.,  Boral  Dean,  holme.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
tod  Vicair  of  Stowmarket:  Ipswich  and  Lon- 
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to  Sir  Martin  that  one  of  the  fellowsliips  of  Christ's,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Simjjson,  has  been  filled  up  by  tlie  election  of  a 
Mr.  Fenwicke.  His  letters  of  the  following  month  speak  of  "  two 
comedies"  in  preparation  for  i)ei'formance  at  Trinity  College  at 
Shrovetide,  and  also  of  an  approaching  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  —  to  wit,  a  visit  of  liis  Majesty  to  Cambridge.  The  Court 
was  then  at  the  royal  hunting-station  of  Newmarket,  about  thir- 
teen miles  from  Cambridge,  so  that  the  visit  could  easily  be  made. 
The  royal  intention  was  talked  of  in  the  end  of  February ;  but,  as  the 
visit  was  to  be  somewhat  of  a  })rivate  nature,  Meade,  wilting  to 
Stutcville  on  the  24:th  of  that  month,  is  unable  to  say  when  it 
TV'ill  take  place.  He  mentions,  however,  another  honor  which  the 
University  had  received  from  his  Majesty — an  invitation  to  the 
leading  doctors  to  preach,  in  turn,  that  season,  the  usual  Lent  ser- 
mons at  Court.  Dr.  Bninbrigge,  as  Yice-Chancellor,  was  to  preach 
first,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Wren,  Master  of  I^eterhouse,  who 
intriixued  for  the  honor.  What  with  this  visit  to  Court  at  the  head 
of  a  retinue  of  Doctors,  and  what  with  the  return  visit  of  the  King 
to  Cambridge  (which  took  place  some  time  before  the  29th  of 
Ajuil)^  Dr.  Bainbriggc  was  unusually  blessed.  A  royal  visit  to  the 
University  did  not  hai)j)en  often ;  and  the  Head,  in  whose  Vice- 
Chancellorship  such  an  event  occurred,  might  hope  for  something 
from  it. 

The  courtesies  of  the  Kini'  to  the  Universitv  were  not  without  a 
motive.  Driven  to  desjjcrntion  by  the  resistance  to  his  attempts  to 
raise  supplies,  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  IJiu-kiugham,  had  resolved 
on  a  third  Parliament.  This  Parliament  —  the  fii*st  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  sat  —  met  on  the  17th  of  March,  1627-8.  The  discontent 
of  tlie  country  found  vent  through  it.  First,  there  was  the  famous 
Petition  of  ll'njlit.  Tlien,  the  King  hesitating,  there  was  the  mem- 
orable resolution  of  tlie  Commons  that  "  supplies  and  grievances" 
should  go  together.  Then,  during  A]>ril  and  May,  there  were  threats 
of  the  King  and  counter-messages  of  the  I'arliament,  an<l  a  mutual 
trial  of  firmness.  The  struggle  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  iii'st  week 
in  June ;  when,  the  Commons  becoming  terrible  in  their  excite- 
ment, the  King  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  lie  did  so,  as  it  was 
thought,  most  handsomely  ;  pronouncing,  on  the  7th  of  June,  as  his 
fully  considered  answer  to  the  l*etition  of  T^ight,  the  regal  formula, 
Suit  fait  cormiic  il  eat  desire.     All  being  thus  seemingly  well,  sub- 

1  On  this  day  Mr.  Cooper  (Aimals  III.  200)  cxpenflcs  are  lOs.  "payed  unto  the  Jester," 

flnds  ccrtaiu  biitriea  in  the  curporatiuii-btioks,  and    other    sumfl    to    ''ush«r*«/'    "  paget,** 

of  sums  repaid  to  the  mayor  lor  exix-nsos  in-  "groouw,"  "  trumpctors,"  etc. 
onrred  in  receiving  the  King.     Among  the 
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gidics   were   passed,  and   on  the   26th  of  June  Parliament  was 
prorogued  till  the  20th  of  October. 

Though  it  was  term-time,  Milton  was,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
a  good  deal  in  London  during  that  month  of  May  1628,  in  which  the 
strife  between  the  Parliament  and  the  King  was  hottest.  This 
is  proved  by  two  documents  under  his  own  hand  —  the  one  his 
seventh  Latin  Elegy,  dated  1628,  and  referring,  in  poetic  language, 
to  an  incident  which  befel  him  in  London  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  May 
in  that  year ;  the  other  a  Latin  prose  Epistle  to  young  Gill,  dated 
"London,  May  20,  1628."  We  take  the  documents  in  the  order  of 
time. 

Every  one  has  heard  or  read  the  romantic  story  of  the  young  for- 
eign lady,  who,  passing  in  a  carriage,  with  her  elder  companion,  the 
spot  near  Cambridge  where  Milton  lay  asleep  under  a  trije,  was  so 
struck  with  his  beauty,  that,  after  alighting  to  look  at  him,  she  wrote 
in  pencil  some  Italian  lines,  and  placed  them,  unperceived  as  she 
thought  (but  there  were  laughing  students  near),  in  the  sleeper's 
hand ;  and  how  Milton,  when  he  awoke,  read  the  lines,  and,  being 
told  how  they  came  there,  conceived  such  a  passion  for  the  fliir  un- 
known, that  he  went  afterwards  to  Italy  in  quest  of  her,  and  thought 
of  her  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  his  Lost  Paradise.  The  story  is  a 
myth,  belonging  to  the  lives  of  other  poets  besides  Milton.^  But,  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  it,  the  reader  may  have,  on  Milton's 
own  testimony  in  the  above-named  Elegy,  an  incident  not  dissimi- 
lar, and,  if  less  romantic,  at  least  authentic  as  to  place  and  date.' 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Eleg}^,  literal  in  the  important 
passages : 

Not  yet,  0  genial  Amathusia,  had  I  known  thy  laws,  and  my  breast  was  free  from 
the  Paphian  fire.  Often  I  scorned  the  arrows  of  Cupid  as  but  boyish  darts,  and  de- 
rided thy  deity,  most  great  Love.  "  Do  thou,  child,"  I  said,  "  pierce  timid  doves ;  such 
soft  warfare  befits  so  tender  a  w^arrior.  Or  win  triumphs,  younj^  one,  over  spar- 
rows ;  these  are  the  worthy  trophies  of  thy  valor.  Against  brave  men  thou  canst  do 
nothinf?."  Tlie  C\T)rian  boy  could  not  bear  this;  nor  is  any  god  more  prompt  to 
anger  than  he.  It  was  Spring,  and  the  light,  raying  through  the  topmost  n>ofs  of  tho 
town,  had  brought  to  thee,  O  May,  thy  first  day;  but  my  eyes  yet  sought  the  flying 
night  and  could  not  endure  tho  morning  beam.  Love  stands  by  my  bed,  active 
Love  ^vith  paint<Kl  wings.    The  motion  of  his  quiver  betrayed  tho  present  god;  his 

1  Todd'B  life  of  Milton:  Edit.  1809,  pp.  26—  but  is  headed  simply,  —  "  Seventh  Elegy,  in 
7.  I  am  informed  that  at  Rome  they  have  the  author's  uiiieteeuth  year"  (£7rgiaSf7//wia, 
the  same  myth  about  3IiItou,  but  make  tho  anno  ataiis  undevigisimo).  This  fixes  the  year 
scene  of  the  adventure  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  as  1G28;  the  Elegy  itself  gives  the  month  and 
and  the  time,  Milton's  visit  to  that  city.  day,  and  also  (I  think)  the  place. 

2  The  Elegy  bears  no  title,  as  the  others  do, 
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fftce  also  betrayed  him,  and  his  sweetly  threatening  eyes,  and  whatever  else  was 
comely  in  a  boy  and  in  Love.  [Here  follows  a  farther  description  of  him.]  "  Better," 
ho  said,  "  hadst  thoa  been  wise  by  the  example  of  others ;  now  thou  shalt  thyiclf  be  a 
witness  what  my  right  hand  can  do."  [Cupid  then  enumerates  some  of  his  victories 
over  the  heroes  of  antiquity.]  He  said,  and  shaking  at  me  a  gold-poihted  arrow,  flew 
off  to  the  warm  bosom  of  his  Cyprian  mother.  I  was  on  the  point  of  laughing  at  his 
threats,  nor  was  I  at  all  in  fear  of  the  boy.  Anon  I  am  taking  my  pleasure,  now  in 
those  places  in  the  city  where  our  citizens  walk  {"qua  nostri  spatiantur  in  urbe  Quirites  *'), 
and  now  in  the  rural  neighborhoods  of  the  hamlets  round.  A  fVcquent  crowd — in 
appearance,  as  it  might  seem,  a  crowd  of  goddesses  —  is  going  and  coming  splen- 
didly along  the  middle  of  the  ways;  and  the  growing  day  shines  with  two-fold 
brightness.  I  do  not  austerely  shun  those  agreeable  sights,  but  am  whirled  along 
wherever  my  youthftil  impulse  carries  me.  Too  imprudent,  I  let  my  eyes  meet  tJieir 
eyes,  and  am  unable  to  master  them.  One  by  chance  I  beheld  preeminent  over  the 
rest,  and  that  glance  was  the  beginning  of  my  malady.  Such  as  she,  would  Venos 
wish  herself  to  bo  seen  by  mortals;  such  as  she  was  the  queen  of  gods  to  Ix;  beheld  of 
old.  This  fair  one  mischievous  Cupid,  remembering  his  threat,  had  thrown  in  my 
way;  ho  alone  wove  the  snare  for  me.  Not  far  off  was  the  sly  god  himself  lurking, 
his  many  arrows  and  the  great  weight  of  his  torch  hanging  fh)m  his  back.  And 
without  delay  ho  clings  first  to  the  maiden's  eyebrows  and  then  to  her  mouth;  now  he 
nestles  in  her  lips  and  then  ho  settles  on  her  checks;  and  whatever  parts  the  nimble 
archer  wanders  over,  he  wounds  my  unarmed  heart,  alas !  in  a  thousand  places.  Im- 
mediately unaccustomed  pains  were  felt  in  my  heart.  Being  in  love,  I  inly  bum;  I 
am  all  one  Hame.  Meanwhile  she  who  alone  pleased  me  was  snatched  away  from  my 
eyes,  never  to  return.  I  walk  on  silently,  full  of  complaint  and  desponding,  and  often 
in  hesitation  I  wish  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  am  divided  into  two;  one  part  remains, 
and  the  other  follows  the  object  of  love;  and  it  is  my  solace  to  weep  for  the  joys  so 
suddenly  reft  from  me.  What  shall  I,  unfortunate,  do  ?  Overcome  with  grief,  I  can 
neither  desist  from  my  begun  love,  nor  follow  it  out.  0,  would  it  were  given  me  once 
to  behold  the  beloved  countenance,  and  to  speak  a  sad  word  or  two  in  her  presence  I  Per- 
chance she  is  not  made  of  adamant;  perchance  she  might  not  be  deaf  to  my  prayers  I 
Believe  me,  no  one  ever  burned  so  unhappily;  I  may  be  set  up  as  the  first  and  only 
instance  of  a  chance  so  hard.  Spare  me,  I  pray,  thou  winged  god  of  love;  let  not 
thine  acts  contradict  thine  oflflcel  Now  truly  is  thy  bow  formidable  to  me,  O  goddess- 
bom,  and  its  darts  nothing  less  powerf\il  than  fire.  Thy  altars  shall  smoke  with  our 
gifts,  and  thou  alone  amongst  the  celestials  shall  be  supreme  with  me.  But  take 
away,  at  length,  and  yet  take  not  away  my  pains :  I  know  not  why,  but  every  lover  is 
sweetly  miserable.  But  do  thou  Idndly  grant  tliat,  if  ever  hereafter  I  and  my  love 
meet,  one  arrow  may  transfix  the  two  and  make  us  lovers,  i 

Literally  interpreted,  this  is  a  statement  by  Milton*  that,  in  the 
month  of  May  1628,  he  was,  for  the  first  tinie  in  his  life,  conscious  of 


1 1  do  not  think  that,  coneifitently  with  the     vaguely  indicated  than  the  date;  and  Cam- 
language  of  the  Elegy,  the  incident  can  be     bridge  might  have  a  plea  on  the  point. 
fefbrredto  Cambridge;  but  the  place  is  more 
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lovers  wonnd — his  conqaercss  being  some  beauty  who  had  been 
Been  hy  chance  in  a  public  place  in  London,  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  that 
month,  and  was  never  likely  to  be  seen  again.  Such  things  are  and 
liare  been,  in  other  centuries  besides  the  seventeenth,  as  the  dis- 
turbing vision  of  a  lovely  face  thus  shot  by  chance  everlastingly, 
even  fix>m  the  streets  and  highways,  into  the  current  of  a  young 
man^s  dreams ! 

In  the  letter  to  Gill,  dated  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  when  the 
recollection  of  the*  vanished  £iir  one  must  have  been  still  vi^-id, 
MDton  says  nothing  of  the  incident,  but  is  rough  and  rational 
enough : 

To  Alexander  Gill. 

I  receiTed  jour  letter,  and,  what  wonderfully  delighted  me,  your  tmly  great 
Tencs,  breathinj;  ereiywhere  a  genuine  poetical  mi^estr,  and  a  Virgilian  genius.  I 
knew,  indeed,  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  yon  and  your  genius  to  keep  away  fh>m 
poeczT,  and  to  discharge  out  of  the  depths  of  your  breast  those  hcaren-inspired  faiim 
jmd  the  sacred  and  ethereal  fire,  seeing  that  (as  Clandian  says  of  himselO  "  Totum  spi- 
mi  prmtordia  Phftbum."  Therefore,  if  you  have  broken  the  promises  made  to  your- 
self, I  here  praise  your  (as  you  call  it)  inconstanc}';  I  praise  the  sin,  if  there  be  any; 
and  that  I  should  hare  been  made  by  you  the  judge  of  so  excellent  a  poem,  I  no  less 
glory  in  and  regard  as  an  honor  than  if  the  contending  musical  gods  themselves  came 
to  me  for  judgment,  as  they  fable  happened  of  old  to  Timolus,  the  popular  god  of  the 
Lydian  mountain.  I  know  not  truly  whether  I  should  more  congratulate  Henry  of 
Nassau  on  the  capture  of  the  city  or  on  your  verses ;  for  I  think  the  victory  he  has 
obtained  nothin*?  more  illn<triou5  or  more  celebrated  than  this  poeti^^  tribute  of 
yxrars.  But,  as  we  hear  you  sing  the  prosperous  successes  of  the  Allies  in  5o  sonorous 
mnd  triumphal  a  strain,  how  great  a  poet  we  shall  hope  to  have  in  you,  if  by  chance 
our  own  affairs,  tumin;;^  at  last  more  fortunate,  should  demand  your  oonpumlatory 
muses !  Farewell,  learned  Sir,  and  believe  that  you  have  my  best  thanks  for  your 
verses. 
London,  May  20, 1628.  ^ 

There  is  something  like  an  allusion  here  to  the  state  of  public 
affairs  at  the  time.  The  letter,  indeed,  was  written  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  controversv  between  Parliament  and  the  Kinir,  when 
the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  were  tume<l  towanls  London  in  expec- 
tation of  an  issue  i»rosperous  or  disastrous.  Meade,  who  seldom 
came  to  London,  was   attracted  thither  by  the  unusual  interest 

1  Epist  Fam.  11.    The  poem  referred  to—  —is  not  reprinted  fai  GiU*f  Poftid  Qmmus 

mort  probably  a  set  of  Latin  Hexameters  on  (1^32).     If  it  was  do  better,  however,  than 

a  reeent  victory  of  Prince  Frederick  Uenry  some  of  OUI's  other  pieees,  Miitoo,  I  tbnik, 

of  XasBsn,  who  bad  racoccded  his  bruclter  mwt  have  exagjrerated.    Bnt  Gill  was  a  noisy 

Maorioe  as  Stadtbolder  of  Holland  in  1C2S,  man.  with  pome  force  over  thcj»c  aboat  him, 

and  was  hceping  np  the  miHtary  repotation  and   llilton   was    bnt   one  of  many   who 

of  his  flunily  in  the  war  against  the  Spaaiards  thought  highly  of  his  talents. 

18 
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of  what  was  going  on ;  and,  if  Milton  remained  in  town  over  May 
(which  is  not  probable),  ho  and  Meade  might  have  been  there 
together.  Meade,  at  any  rate,  was  in  London  on  the  5th  of  June 
—  the  most  memorable  day  of  the  whole  year,  and  a  day  still  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  England.  The  following  is  a  letter  of  his, 
written  to  StuteviUe  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  (June  15,  1C28) : 

"  I  know  you  have  heard  of  that  black  and  doleful  Thursday"'(June  6),  the 
day  I  arrived  in  London.  Which  was  by  degrees  occasioned  first  by  bis  Ma- 
jesty's unsatbfactor}'-  answer  on  Monday,  increased  by  a  message  delivered 
afterward,  that  his  Majesty  was  resolved  neither  to  add  to  nor  alter  the 
answer  he  had  given  them  [i.  e.  given  to  the  Commons  in  respect  to  their  Peti- 
tion of  Right].  Hereupon  they  fall  to  recount  the  miscarriages  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  disasters  of  all  our  designs  these  later  years;  representing 
everything  to  the  life,  but  the  first  day  glancing  only  at  the  Duke,  not  naming 
him.  On  Wednesday  they  proceed  farther  to  the  naming  of  him  —  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  breaking  the  ice,  and  the  rest  following.  So  that  on  Thursday,  they 
growing  more  vehement  and  ready  to  fall  right  upon  him,  a  message  was  sent 
from  his  Majesty  absolutely  forbidding  them  to  meddle  with  the  government  or 
any  of  his  ministers,  but,  if  they  meant  to  have  this  a  session,  forthwith  to  finish 
what  they  had  begun;  otherwise  his  Majesty  would  dismiss  them!  Then 
appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions  as  the  like  hath  seldom  been  seen  in  any 
assembly  —  some  weeping ;  some  expostulating ;  some  prophesying  of  the  fatal 
ruin  of  our  kingdom ;  some  playing  the  divines  in  confessing  their  own  ai^d 
their  country's  sins,  which  drew  these  judgments  upon  us;  some  finding  as  it 
were,  fault  with  them  that  wept ;  and  exi)ressing  their  bold  and  courageous  res- 
olutions against  the  enemies  of  the  King  and  kingdom.  I  have  been  told 
by  Parliament-men  that  there  were  above  an  hundrt^d  weeping  eyes ;  many  who 
offered  to  speak  being  interrupted  and  silenced  with  their  own  passions.  But 
tliey  stayed  not  here ;  but,  as  grieved  men  are  wont,  all  this  doleful  distemper 
showered  down  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the  cause  and  author  of  all 
their  misery  —  in  the  midst  of  these  their  pangs  cr^'ing  out  most  bitterly  against 
him  as  the  abuser  of  the  King  and  enemy  of  the  kingdom.  At  which  time,  the 
Speaker,  not  able,  as  he  seemed,  any  longer  to  behold  so  woful  a  spectacle  in 
so  grave  a  senate,  with  tears  flowing  in  his  eyes,  besought  them  to  grant  him 
leave  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour ;  which  being  granted  him,  he  went  presently 
to  his  Afajesty,  and  informed  him  what  state  the  House  was  in,  and  came  pres- 
ently back  with  a  message  to  dismiss  the  House  and  all  committees  from  pro- 
ceeding until  next  morning,  when  they  should  know  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
further.  The  like  was  sent  to  the  Lords'  House,  and  not  there  entertained 
without  some  tears  —  both  Houses  accepting  it  as  a  preparation  to  a  dissolution, 
which  they  expected  would  be  the  next  morning.  But  this  is  observable 
(I  heard  it  from  a  Parliament  Knight)  that,  had  not  the  Speaker  returned  at 
that  moment,  they  had  voted  the  Duke  to  be  an  arch-traitor  and  arch-enemy  to 
King  and  kingdom,  with  a  worse  appendix  therein,  if  some  say  true.  They 
were  then  calling  to  the  question  when  the  Speaker  came  in ;  but  they 
delayed,  to  hear  his  message." 
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As  we  have  seen,  matters  did  not  end  so  badly  as  the  Houses 
that  day  anticipated.  The  next  day  (Friday,  June  6),  Meade 
was  himself  in  Westminster  Hall,  when  the  Lords  sent  to  ask 
the  Commons  to  join  them  in  petitioning  the  King  once  more 
for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  day 
after  (Saturday,  June  7),  the  King  appeared  in  person,  and, 
having  thought  better  of  the  risk  he  was  running,  drew  down  a 
joyous  burst  of  acclamation  by  his  SoH  fait  coimne  il  est  desire. 
As  the  news  spread  through  the  city,  bonfires  were  lighted,  the 
bells  were  set  ringing,  and  the  mob  pcrsuadod  themselves  that 
before  night  the  detested  Duke  would  be  in  the  Tower. 

As  usual,  three  days  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
— ».  €.  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  July,  1628  —  there  was  held  at 
Cambridge  the  great  public  ceremony  of  the  "  Commencement."^ 
As  Dr.  Bainbrigge  was  to  preside  at  this  Commencement,  it  would 
naturally  have  a  greater  interest  for  Milton  than  any  preceding 
one  at  which  he  had  been  present.  Apart  from  this  circumstance, 
however,  and  for  a  reason  more  personal  to  himself,  he  %oas  inter- 
ested in  it.  TVe  gather  this  from  the  following  letter  of  his  to 
young  Gill,  the  very  day  after  the  Commencement  in  question. 
As  before,  we  translate  from  the  Latin : 

"To  Alexander  Gill. 

"  In  my  former  letter  I  (lid  not  so  much  reply  to  you  as  stare  off  my  turn  of  replying; 
and  I  silently  promised  with  myself  that  another  letter  should  soon  follow,  in  which 
I  should  answer  somewhat  more  at  larjj^e  to  your  most  friendly  challenge;  but  even 
if  I  had  not  promised  this,  it  must  be  confessed  on  the  highest  grounds  of  right  to  be 
your  due,  seeing  that  I  think  that  each  single  letter  of  yours  could  not  be  balanced 
except  by  two  of  mine,  —  nay,  if  the  account  were  more  strict,  not  even  by  a  hundred 
of  mine.  The  matter  respecting  which  I  >\TOte  to  you  rather  obscurely,  you  will  find 
contained  in  the  accompanying  sheets  {tabellis  hisre  im^ohttum).  When  your  letter 
reached  me,  I  was  (Ixjing  put  hard  to  by  the  shortness  of  the  time)  laboring  upon  it 
with  all  might:  for  a  certain  Fellow  of  our  house  {qnidam  enim  ^dium  uostrarum  so- 
das) who  had  to  act  as  respondent  in  the  i)hilosophical  disputation  in  this  Commence- 
ment (  Comitiis  his  AcmJeinicU)  chanced  to  entnist  to  my  puerility  the  composition  of 
the  vei^ses  acconling  to  annual  custom  required  to  bo  written  on  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute, iK'ing  himself  already  long  past  the  ago  for  trifles  of  that  sort  {prcctervectus 
ipse  jamdiu  Uvku'ms  illiusmodi  nitf/os),  and  more  intent  on  serioiLS  things.  The  result, 
committed  to  type,  I  have  sent  you,  as  knowing  you  to  bo  a  verj'  severe  judge  in  poet- 

1  The  name  "  Commencement,"  as  applied  fact  that  on  this  day  the  new  Doctors  and 
\o\he  Jinal  academic  ceremony  of  the  year,  Masters  of  Arts  were  said  to  <*  commence  " 
is  somewhat  confusing.    It  arose  from  the     {incipere)  their  respective  degrees. 
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leal  matters,  and  a  very  candid  Judge  of  my  prodactlons.  But  if  yon  in  turn  shall 
deign  to  commonicate  to  me  yours,  there  will  assuredly  be  no  one  who  will  more  de- 
light in  them,  though  there  may  be,  I  admit,  who  will  more  rightly  judge  of  them 
according  to  their  worth.  Indeed,  as  often  as  I  recollect  your  almost  constant  conyer* 
sations  with  me  (which  even  in  this  Athens,  the  University  itself,  I  long  after  and  miss), 
I  straightway  think,  and  not  without  grief,  of  how  much  benefit  my  absence  fh>m  yoa 
has  deprived  me — me  who  never  left  your  company  without  a  manifest  increase  and 
ixt^ocis  of  literary  knowledge,  just  as  if  I  had  been  to  some  emporium  of  learning. 
Truly,  amongst  us  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  hardly  one  or  two  here  and  thcre^ 
who  do  not  fly  oflf  unfcathered  to  Theology,  while  all  but  rude  and  uneducated  in  Phi- 
lology as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  content  too  lightly  to  pick  up  as  much  Theology  as 
may  suffice  for  any  how  sticking  together  a  little  sermon  and  stitching  it  over  with 
worn  rags  fh)m  other  quarters  {ctmciunculcB  quoquo  modo  conglutinerubB  et  tanqttam  trUU 
aUundepannit  amtuenda);  insomuch  that  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  by  degrees  there  may 
spread  among  our  clergy  that  priestly  ignorance  of  a  former  age.  And,  finding  as  I 
do  almost  no  companions  in  my  studies  hero,  I  should  certainly  be  looking  to  London, 
were  I  not  thinking  of  retiring  during  this  summer  vacation  into  a  deeply  literaiy  re- 
pose, and  hiding  myself,  so  to  speak,  in  the  bowers  of  the  Muses.  But,  as  this  ifl 
what  you  do  daily,  I  think  it  almost  a  crime  longer  to  interrupt  you  with  my  din  at 
present.    Farewell. 

"  Cambridge,  July  2, 1628." 


In  order  to  explain  what  is  allurled  to  in  this  letter,  it  may- 
be well  here  to  describe  the  ceremonial  of  these  annual  "Com- 
mencements," of  which  Milton,  in  the  course  of  his  academic 
career,  witnessed  seven  in  all.     Xot  until  the  last  of  these  seven 

—  viz.,  the  Commencement  of  1632,  when  he  took  his  second  or 
M.  A.  degree  —  could  he,  according  to  ordinary  routine,  be  pres- 
ent in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  mere  looker-on;  and 
the  fact  that,  while  an  undergraduate,  he  had  some  little  share 
by  proxy  in  the  Commencement  of  1628,  is  in  itself  a  small  item 
in  his  biography. 

The  eve  of  the  Commencement  and  the  Commencement  itself 

—  the  VespericB  Comitioruin  and  the  Dies  Comitiorum^  as  they 
were  called  —  were  the  gala-days  of  the  University,  the  days 
on  which.  Cambridge  put  forth  all  its  strength  and  all  its  hospi- 
tality. The  town  was  full  of  visitors,  and  there  were  feasts  in 
all  the  Colleges.  The  real  business  was  the  conferring,  on  the 
second  of  the  two  days,  of  the  higher  degrees  of  the  year  —  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  for  which  the  candidates  were  generally  between 
two  and  three  himdred ;  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  for  which  the  can- 
didates were  sometimes  as  few  as  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen ;  and  the  still  rarer  degrees  of  M.  D., 
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LL.  D.,  and  Mus.  D.*  The  entertainment,  however,  consisted  in 
the  disputation  and  displays  of  oratory  which  accompanied  the 
conferring  of  these  degrees.  From  morning  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon on  both  days,  there  were  disputations  in  Latin  before 
crowded  assemblies  —  theological  disputations  to  represent  the 
faculty  of  Theology ;  philosojyhical  disputations  to  represent  the 
faculty  of  Arts;  and  generally  also  disputations  in  Civil  Law^ 
in  MedicinCy  and  in  Music.  The  conduct  of  these  disputations, 
more  especially  on  the  second  day,  formed  the  subject  of  special 
statutes. 

All  the  preparations  for  the  ceremonial  had  been  made  before- 
hand. The  Inceptors  in  the  various  faculties  had  provided  them- 
selves with  the  gowns  and  other  badges  which  denoted  the  new 
academic  grade  they  were  that  day  to  attain.  It  had  also  been 
settled  who  were  to  be  ^ Moderators'^  or  presidents  in  the  dis- 
putations in  each  faculty,  and  who  were  to  be  ^ Fath^rsy'^  to 
introduce  the  candidates  in  each,  and  go  through  the  forms  of 
their  creation.  In  the  faculty  of  Arts,  the  "  Father "  was,  when 
possible,  one  of  the  Proctors,  chosen  by  the  Inceptors.  More 
important,  however,  than  the  choice  of  the  "Moderators"  and 
"  Fathers "  in  each  faculty,  was  the  choice  of  the  J)isput<i7its  — 
i,  €.  of  the  "  Respondent,"  who  should  open  the  debate  in  each, 
and  the  "Opponents,"  who  should  argue  against  him.  In  the 
faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Music,  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  new  men  in  those  faculties  not  being  so  numerous 
as  to  cause  hesitation.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  dis- 
putations in  these  faculties  excited  less  interest  than  the  disputa- 
tions in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  It  was  upon  these  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  day  depended,  and  it  'was  in  preparing  for 
these  that  the  Proctors  and  Heads  took  most  trouble.  (1.)  There 
were  usually  two  tJieological  disputations  at  the  Comitia — one 
for  the  senior  Divines,  the  "Respondent"  in  which  was  usually 
one  of  the  three  or  six  or  twelve  commencing  Doctors  of  the 
year;  and  one  for  the  junior  Divines,  the  Respondent  in  which 
was  usually  one  of  the  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  who  had  been 
last  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  D.  Opponents  were  supplied 
in  sufficient  number  from  among  the  rest  of  the  Doctors  and 

1  Only  tbe/tfff  degrees  in  each  fticulty,  it  Mu§.  B.— took  place,  not  at  the  Magna  Co- 

will  be  obeerve4,  —  viz.,  those  of  M.  A.,  D.  mitia  in  July,  but,  In  a  more  ordinary  way, 

D.,  M.  D.,  hL.  D.,  and  Mus.  D.,  — were  con-  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  Thursday 

ferrcd  at  the  Magna  Comitia  in  July.     Tlie  before  Palm  Sunday  every  year.  (Stat.  cap. 

**  profession  "  of  thoee  who  had  attained  the  II.)    As  regards  the  B.  A.  degree,  this  has 

mtftor  or  Baehdors^  degrees  in  each  faculty—  been  already  explained  (pp.  9&— 102). 
Tix.,  tboee  of  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  M.  B.,  LL.  B.,  and 
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Bachelors  present.  (2.)  As  the  number  of  the  Inceptors  in  Arts 
every  year  exceeded  two  hundred,  it  could  not  have  been  difficult, 
one  would  think,  for  the  Proctors  to  find  among  them  some  able 
and  willing  to  act  as  "Respondent"  and  "Opponents"  in  the 
phUoaophical  discussion.  It  had  been  provided,  however,  by  a 
decree  in  1582,  that  "whenever  fit  men  should  not  be  found** 
among  the  Inceptors,  then  the  Vice-Chancellors  should  be  entitled 
to  choose  the  Disputants  from  among  the  Masters  of  Arts  of  not 
more  than  four  years*  standing.  In  some  similar  way,  but  seem- 
ingly by  a  kind  of  popular  election,  was  chosen  another  functionary 
connected  immediately  with  the  philosophical  disputation,  but 
deemed  an  important  figure  in  the  Commencement  as  a  whole. 
This  was  the  Praevaricator,"  or  "  Varier "  —  the  licensed  humorist 
or  jester  of  the  occasion,  whose  business  it  was  to  enliven  the 
proceedings  with  witticisms  in  Latin,  and  hits  at  the  Dons.  He 
seems  to  have  existed  rather  by  right  of  custom  than  by  statu- 
tory recognition ;  but  his  pranks  were  so  much  relished,  especially 
by  the  younger  men,  that  the  Commencement  would  have  been 
thought  a  tame  affair  without  him.^ 

The  preparations  for  the  Comitia  having  all  been  made,  the 
Bedels  began,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  muster 
the  various  orders  in  the  University  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
The  procession,  when  completed,  moved  on  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
where  the  Vicc-Chancellor,  the  Doctors  of  his  faculty,  and  the 
Father  in  Divinity  and  his  sons,  took  their  places  at  the  west 
end ;  the  other  Fathers  with  their  sons  distributing  themselves 
in  other  assigned  parts  of  the  church.  The  remaining  space  was 
filled  with  spectators  —  the  more  distinguished  visitors  in  the  best 
places.  By  the  time  that  all  were  seated  it  was  about  eight  o'clock. 
The  assembly  was  then  opened  by  a  prayer  and  a  short  speech  by 
the  Moderator  in  Divinity;  after  which  came  the  business  of  the 
day: — (1.)  The  JDivinity  Act  and  Graduatio7is,  The  Father  in 
Divinity  introduces  this  part  of  the  business  by  a  short  speech,  and, 
on  being  desired  by  the  Proctor,  calls  up  the  Respondent  in  Divin- 
ity. The  Respondent,  after  a  prayer,  reads  the  positions  or  theses 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  maintain ;  and,  while  he  is  doing  so, 
"  the  Bedels  deliver  verses  and  groats  to  all  Doctors  present,  as 
well  strangers  as  gremials,"  —  the  distribution  of  such  Latin  verses 
on  the  subjects  in  debate,  and  also  of  small  coins,  being,  it  seems, 


1  The  various   regnlations  respecting  the  I.  307);  Grace  of  1582  (Dyer  I.  286);  Grace 

great  Comitia  are  contained  in  Chap,  xxxii.  of  1G08  (Dyer  I.  228— 23i);    Grace  of  1024 

of  the  Statutes,  and  in  the  following  modify-  (Dyer  I.  236);  and  Decree  of  1626  (Dyer  I. 

ing  G races  and  Decrees :  Decree  of  1675  ( Dyer  203-4 ). 
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an  old  academic  custom.  The  Respondent  having  stated  and 
expounded  his  theses,  was  then  tackled  by  a  series  of  Opponents 
—  each,  after  a  short  preliminary  speech,  propounding  a  series 
of  arguments  in  rigid  syllogistic  form,  which  the  Respondent  was 
to  answer  on  the  spot  one  by  one  in  the  same  form,  but  with^  a 
little  more  liberty  of  rhetoric.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Moder- 
ator all  the  while,  to  keep  the  debators  to  the  point ;  and  no  speaker 
was  to  exceed  half  an  hour  continuously.  When  the  last  of  the 
Opponents  had  been  "taken  off^"  the  Moderator  made  a  suitable 
compliment  to  the  Respondent;  and  the  Act  was  ended.  (It 
seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon,  as  we  have  said,  to  have 
two  distinct  Divinity  Acts,  with  different  Respondents.)  By  this 
it  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  time  to  proceed 
to  the  ceremony  of  graduation.  Accordingly,  beginning  with  the 
senior  Inceptor,  and  passing  on  to  the  rest,  the  senior  Proctor 
went  through  the  necessary  formalities.  Each  Inceptor,  placing 
his  right  hand  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  pledged  his  faith 
respecting  his  past  and  his  future  observation  of  the  statutes, 
privileges,  and  approved  customs  of  the  University ;  then,  placing 
his  hand  on  the  Book,  he  swore  that  he  would  continue  his 
Regency  for  two  years,  and  also  that  he  would  not  commence 
in  any  faculty,  or  resume  his  lectures,  in  any  other  Univei-sity 
except  Oxford,  or  acknowledge  as  a  Doctor  in  his  faculty  any 
one  graduating  in  it  anywhere  in  England,  except  in  Cambridge 
or  Oxford ;  and,  finally,  he  read  from  a  printed  copy  a  solemn 
profession  of  his  faith  in  the  holy  canonical  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  holy  Apostolic  Church  as  their  lawful  interpreter.  These 
ceremonies,  applied  to  each  Inceptor,  with  certain  forms  with  a 
cap,  a  ring,  etc.,  and  certain  words  spoken  by  the  Vice-Chanccllor, 
completed  the  creation  of  the  Doctors  in  Divinity.  (2.)  The  philo- 
sophical Act  and  Graduations  in  Arts,  Of  this  part  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings, which  usually  began  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
the  following  is  a  succinct  oHicial  account:  —  "The  Proctor,  ]>rcs- 
ently  after  he  hath  sworn  the  Inceptors  in  Divinity,  begins  his 
speech ;  which  ended,  the  Fatlier  in  Philosophy,  having  liis  eldest 
Son  on  his  left  hand^  beginneth  his  speech,  and,  at  the  end  there- 
o£f  creates  his  Son  by  putting  on  his  cap,  etc.  Then  the  Varier 
or  Pnevaricator  maketh  his  oration.  Then  the  Son  maketh  a 
short  speech  and  disputeth  upon  him.  Then  the  Answerer  (Res- 
pondent) in  Philosophy  is  called  forth,  and,  ichilst  he  is  reading 
his  position^  the  JBedels  distribute  his  verses,  etc.  When  the 
position  is  ended,  the  eldest  Son  and  two  Masters  of  Arts  reply 
upon   him.    The  senior  Master  of  Arts  usually  makes  a  speech 
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before  he  replieth ;  but  the  second  Opponent  doth  not.**  By  the 
time  the  act  was  ended,  and  the  Moderator  had  dismissed  the 
Respondent  with  a  compliment,  it  was  usually  between  two  and 
three  o'clock.  The  ceremonies  of  graduation  inmiediately  fol- 
lo\^ed;  being,  with  some  alterations  in  the  words  of  the  Oaths 
and  the  other  forms,  the  same  as  in  the  graduation  of  the  Doctors. 
The  Inceptors  of  King's  College  were  graduated  first,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  ten  or  twelve ;  after  which,  in  order  to  save  time, 
the  Proctor  stood  up  and  said  ^^  Heliqui  expectahunt  creationem  in 
scholia  philosophidsP  ("The  others  will  wait  their  creation  in 
the  philosophical  schools.")  Accordingly,  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred or  so  adjourned  immediately  from  the  church  to  the  publio 
schools,  accompanied  by  the  Father,  the  Proctor,  and  one  of  the 
Bedels ;  and  there  they  were  "  knocked  off"  more  rapidly.  (3.) 
The  Law  Act,  and  the  creation  of  the  Law  Doctors  followed 
next^  and  then  the  Physic  Act  (if  there  was  one)  and  the  creation 
of  the  Doctors  of  Physic.  About  an  hour  each  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  these  Acts;  after  which,  and  a  speech  from  the 
Proctor,  apologizing  for  any  omissions  and  defects,  came  the  closing 
Music  Act,  in  the  shape  of  a  hymn.  By  this  time  it  was  near  five 
o'clock,  and  all  were  well  tired.^ 

Such,  sketched  generally,  was  the  order  of  the  proceedings  at 
tliose  annually  recurring  "  Commencements,"  recollections  of  which 
lived  afterwards  pleasantly  in  the  memories  of  Cambridge  men, 
when  much  else  was  forgotten.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  sketch,  the 
reader  must  imagine  the  variations  of  the  proceedings  according  to 
time  and  circumstance ;  the  bustle  and  flutter  of  the  gowned  assem- 
bly ;  the  goings  out  and  comings  in  during  the  nine  hours  of  the 
ceremonies ;  the  gesticulations  of  the  speakers ;  the  applause  when  a 
syllogism  was  well  delivered ;  the  bursts  of  laughter  when  the  Pne- 
varicator  made  a  hit ;  and,  above  all,  the  havoc  of  meat  and  wine 
with  which  the  fatigue  of  the  day  was  broken  while  it  lasted,  and 
finally  made  good  when  it  was  over. 

The  Commencement  of  1628  seems  to  have  been  nowise  extraor- 
dinary, except  in  the  single  fact,  then  hardly  noted,  that  Milton 
of  Christ's  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Eleven  new  Doctors 
of  Divinity  were  created,  two  new  Doctors  of  Law,  and  three  of 
Medicine ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  graduated  M.  A.  was  216. 
There   were   two   Divinity  Disputations  —  in  one   of  which   the 


1  The  above  accoant  has  been  deriyed  part-  ity,  left  in  MS.  by  John  Back,  one  of  the  Eb- 

\y  ttOTH  the  Statutea  and  Graces  already  re-  quire  Bedclei,  and  printed  as  Appendix  B.  to 

fcrrcd  to,  and  partly  from  a  contemporary  of-  Dean  Pcacock^s  "  Observations  on  the  Stat- 

Acial  code  Of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Univcra-  utes."    Buck  was  Bedel  as  late  as  1665. 
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Respondent  was  Dr.  Belton  of  Queen's ;  in  the  other  ^dr.  Chase, 
B.  D^  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Belton's  theses  were  these  :  — "  1 
Auctoritas  Sacrce  Scripturm  nonpendet  ab  ecclesia,  2.  iJcfectuB 
gnUicB  non  toUit  dominium  temporal^  ("1.  The  authority  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  does  not  depend  on  the  Church,  2.  Want  of 
grace  does  not  take  away  the  riglit  of  temporal  donunion") ; 
Chase's  theses  were  these:  —  "1.  Secessio  EcclesicB  AngllcaiicB  a 
Romand  non  est  schismatica  /  2.  Fides  justificans  prcestfpjwjiit 
vert  nominis  poenitentiam^^  ("1.  The  secession  of  the  English  from 
the  Roman  Church  is  not  schismatic ;  2.  Justif}ing  faith  presuppo- 
ses true  repentance'').  It  was  not,  however,  for  either  Belton  or 
Chase,  but  for  the  Respondent  in  the  Philosophical  Act  in  the  same 
Comitia,  that  Milton  perfonned  the  poetic  service  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  his  letter  to  Gill.  Unfortunately,  the  authority  from  which 
we  learn  the  names  of  the  Theological  Respondents  and  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  debated,*  gives  us  no  similar  information 
respecting  the  Philosophical  Act.  Milton's  own  letter,  however, 
distinctly  states  that  the  Respondent  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  Christ's  College.  I  conjecture  that  the  Respondent  was 
Alsop,  Sandelands,  or  Fenwicke.  ^y 

Whoever  the  Respondent  was,  we  know  the  subject  of  the 
debate.  In  the  preceding  year  (1G27)  there  had  been  published  by 
the  University  press  of  Oxford  a  book  which  still  holds  its  place  in 
libraries  as  of  some  speculative  merit  —  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hake- 
will's  ^Apologie  of  the  Potoer  and  Providence  of  God  in  the 
Government  of  the  World /  or  an  Examinatioii  and  Censure  of 
the  Common  Errour  touching  Nature^ s  perpetuaU  and  Universal 
DecayP  Hakewill  was  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  He  had  publislied 
several  theological  treatises  prior  to  his  "  Apologie,^'*  The  tenor  of 
that  work  is  indicated  by  the  title,  and  by  the  text  of  Serij>ture 
placed  on  the  title-page  {Eccl,  vii.  10)  :  — "  Say  not  thou.  What  is 
the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these?  for  thou 
dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this."  Proceeding  on  this  text, 
the  author  combats,  in  four  successive  books,  the  notion,  so  com- 
mon with  poets  and  rhetoricians,  and  even  with  a  ceitain  class 
of  philosophers  and  divines,  that  Nature  was  subject  to  a  law  of 
gradual  degeneracy,  and  that  there  was  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  this  law  in  the  state  of  present  as  compared  with  j)ast  times. 


1  Harl.  MS.  (one  of  Baker's)  No.  7088.    Thix  great  Comitia,  etc. ;  but  it  seldom  notices  the 

MS.  gives  brief  annals  of  the  Uuiveniity  year  accompanying  riulosophical  Acts.     On  in- 

by  year,  usually  mentioning,  inter  alia,  the  quiry  I  found  that  no  records  of  these  are 

names  of  the  Theological  Bespondents  at  the  kept  among  the  University  archives. 
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The  work  produced  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation.^  It  wa« 
talked  of  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  Oxford.  The  question  which 
it  discussed  was  well  adapted  for  debate,  being,  in  fact,  that  question 
between  belief  in  progress  and  belief  in  no  such  thing,  which 
has  lasted  almost  to  our  own  days.  The  theologians  of  the  old 
school  found  heresy  in  Ilakewill ;  but  the  less  ponderous  spints  liked 
him,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  book  was  selected  as  a  thesis  for  the 
Philosophical  Disputation  at  the  Commencement  of  1628.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  title  and  strain  of  the  verses  which  Milton  wrote  for 
the  Respondent,  to  be  distributed  during  the  debate.  The  verses 
are  Latin  Hexameters,  headed  *•*' Naturam  non pati  aenivni'^  ("That 
nature  is  not  subject  to  old  age").  We  subjoin  a  version  of  as 
much  of  the  piece  as  will  indicate  its  character : 

"  Shall,  then,  the  face  of  nature,  disfigured  by  Airrowing  wrinkles,  grow  thin  and 
lean,  and  the  public  mother  of  all  things  become  barren  with  age,  and  contract  her  all- 
producing  womb  ?  Shall  she,  confessing  to  old  age,  walk  with  uncertain  footsteps, 
tremulous  even  to  her  starry  head?  Shall  foul  antiquity  and  the  eternal  hunger  and 
rust  and  thirst  of  years  tell  on  the  stars  themselves;  and  shall  sateless  time  eat  up  the 
heavens  and  gorge  the  father  that  begat  it  ?  Shall  it  be  that  sometime  the  scaffoldings 
of  the  great  arch  shall  give  way  and  thunder  down  in  tremendous  ruin,  and  the  two 
poles  crack  with  the  jar  of  the  collision,  and  the  Olympian  himself  fall  fh)m  his  throne 
on  high  ?  Thou,  also,  Phcebus,  shalt  imitate  the  fall  of  thy  son,  and  shalt  be  borne 
downwanls  with  swift  ruin  in  thy  headlong  chariot,  so  that  Nereus  shall  smoke  with 
the  extinction  of  thy  torch,  and  the  sea  in  astonishment  shall  hiss  thy  obsequies  I  .  .  . 
But,  no !    The  Almighty  Father,  founding  the  Universe  more  securely,  took  care/^etc. 

From  the  close  of  the  letter  to  Gill  it  appears  that  Milton  did  not 
mean  to  return  home  during  the  long  vacation,  but  to  spend  at  least 
a  good  part  of  it  in  hard  and  recluse  study  at  College.  Accordingly, 
his  next  letter,  dated  the  21st  of  July,  is  also  from  Cambridge.  It 
is  addressed  to  Thomas  Young  at  Stowmarket : 


« 


To  Thomas  Young. 


"  On  looking  at  your  letter,  most  excellent  preceptor,  this  alone  struck  me  as  super- 
fluous,  that  you  excused  your  slowness  in  writing;  for,  though  nothing  could  come  to 
me  more  desirable  than  your  letters,  how  could  I  or  ought  I  to  hope  that  you  should 
have  so  much  leisure  from  serious  and  more  sacred  affairs  as  to  have  time  always  to 
answer  mc  —  especially  as  that  is  a  matter  entirely  of  kindness,  and  not  at  all  of  dut}*? 
That,  however,  I  should  suspect  that  you  had  forgotten  me,  your  so  many  recent  kind- 
nesses to  me  would  by  no  means  allow.    I  do  not  see  how  you  could  dismiss  out  of 

1  A  docoiid  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1C30;  a  third  in  1G35.  Dugald  Stewart,  if  I  mia- 
tak*  not,  prai8cs  the  work. 
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yoor  memory  one  laden  with  so  g^rcat  benefits  by  you.  Having  been  invited  by  you 
to  your  part  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  Spring  is  a  little  advanced,  I  will  gladly  come 
to  enJoy  the  delights  of  the  year,  and  not  less  of  your  conversation;  and  will  then 
withdraw  myself  fVom  the  din  of  town  for  a  little  to  your  Stoa  of  the  Iceni  [the  Icenl 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  of  Roman  Britain  correspondmg  to  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, etc.,  and  the  phrase  "  Stoa  Icenorum"  is  a  pun  on  the  name  *'  S^oirmarket 
in  Suffolk  "J,  as  to  that  most  celebrated  porch  of  Zeno  or  the  Tusculan  Villa  of  Cicero 
— where  you,  with  moderate  means  but  regal  spirit,  like  some  Serranus  or  Curius, 
placidly  reign  in  your  little  farm,  and  contemning  fortune,  hold  as  it  were  a  triumph 
over  riches,  ambition,  pomp,  luxury,  and  whatever  the  herd  of  men  wlmire  and  are 
amazed  by.  But,  as  you  have  deprecated  the  blame  of  slowness,  you  will  also,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  the  fault  of  haste;  for,  having  put  off  this  letter  to  the  last,  I  preferred  writ- 
ing little,  and  that  in  a  rather  slovenly  manner,  to  not  writing  at  all.  Farewell,  much 
to  be  respected  Sir. 

Cambridge,  July  21,  1G28.  i 

The  University  vacation  during  which  Milton's  letter  to  Young 
was  written  (July  4 — Oct.  10,  1628),  was  not  the  least  eventful 
portion  of  an  already  eventful  year.  Since  the  declaration  of  the  war 
with  France  in  July  1026,  the  hostile  efforts  of  Britain  in  carrying 
it  on  had  been  confined  to  an  occasional  attempt  to  send  naval 
assistance  to  the  city  of  Rochelle,  which,  as  the  chief  stronghold  of 
the  French  Calvinists,  Iliehelieu  was  then  besieging  with  vigor.  In 
June  1 627,  Buckingham  had  set  out  with  a  fleet  for  Rochelle,  but  the 
expedition  had  proved  a  total  failure.  Another  expedition  in  April 
1628,  under  Lord  Denbigh,  had  been  equally  unsuccessful.     To 


1  Epist.  Fam.  4.  If  the  tradition,  still  cur- 
rent in  the  town  of  Stowmurket,  is  to  be 
believed,  3iilt0Q  not  only  did  pay  the  visit 
to  Young  which  he  here  promises,  but  was 
also  a  frcrjuent  visitor  at  Young's  vicarage 
during  the  rest  of  his  iucurabcucy  (1G28 — 
1055).  Tradition  has,  of  course,  improved 
wonderfully  on  the  hint  furnished  by  re> 
corded  fact.  An  old  mulbcrrj'-tree  which 
stood  in  1844,  and  perhajis  still  stands,  with 
its  trunk  much  decayed,  but  its  brunches  in 
vij^orous  bearing,  ''a  few  yards  distant  from 
the  oldest  part  of  the  vicaragc-housc,  and 
opposite  the  windows  of  an  upstairs  double 
room  which  was  formerly  the  sitting-parlor 
of  the  vicar,"  had  been  converted  by  the 
local  imagination  into  a  relic  of  Milton's 
visits  to  his  old  tutor.  No  fact  in  universal 
biography  is  better  attested  than  that  great 
men,  wherever  they  go,  plant  mulberry-trees! 
The  present  vicar  of  Stowmarket,  Mr.  IIol- 
lingsworth,  who  records  the  tradition,  fur- 
nisher (History  of  Stowmarket,  pp.  187-— 194) 
some    interesting    infonnation     respecting 


Young's  doings  in  the  parish.  "Ilis  attach- 
ment to  Presbyterian  ism,"  says  Mr.  IIolling»- 
worth,  "was  so  determined,  that  before  its 
supposed  rights  he  willingly  assisted  in  sacri- 
ficing the  peace,  order,  stability,  and  well- 
being  of  the  throne  and  Church."  This  Is 
Mr.  Uollingsworth's  opinion  respecting  a  por> 
tion  of  Young's  career  which  is  still  to  come; 
and  he  is  more  purely  historical  when  he 
tells  us  that  Young  regularly  prcjsiJed  at  the 
audit  of  the  annual  accounts  of  tho  parish, 
and  that  a  portrait  of  him  is  still  preserved  in 
the  vicarage.  *'It  possesses,"  he  says,  ''  the 
solemn  faded  yellowness  of  a  man  given  to 
much  austere  meditation;  yet  there  is  suf- 
ficieut  energy  in  the  eye  and  mouth  to  show, 
as  he  is  ])reaching  in  Geneva  gown  and 
bands,  with  a  little  Testament  in  his  hand, 
that  he  is  a  man  who  could  both  Ri)eak  and 
think  with  great  vigor."  The  portrait  was 
taken  after  he  and  the  people  of  Stowmarket 
were  better  acquainted.  In  1628,  he,  his  wifb 
Rebecca,  and  their  children,  were  new  to  the 
Ticarage. 
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repair  these  disasters,  which  had  been  made  grounds  for  the  Duke's 
impeachment,  a  third  expedition  was  resolved  upon  as  soon  as  the 
King  obtained  his  subsidies  from  Parliament.  The  Duke,  com- 
manding it  in  person,  was  to  retrieve  his  credit  with  his  country- 
men, and  to  save  the  Rochellers  at  their  last  extremity ! 

The  intended  departure  of  the  Duke  from  England  was  heard  of 
at  Cambridge  with  mixed  feelings.  Since  his  appointment  to  the 
Chancellorship  two  years  before,  he  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Univer- 
sity. He  had  promised  to  build  them  a  new  library ;  and  they  were 
at  this  moment  depending  on  his  influence  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  the  University  and  the  London  stationers  as  to  the 
right  of  the  University  press  to  the  exclusive  i)r:nting  of  certain 
books.  In  these  circumstances  the  Vice-chancellor  and  Senate 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  (July  7)  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  strain. 
"  While  we  may  behold  you,"  writes  Bainbrigge  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
"  while  we  may  lay  hold  upon  your  knees,  we  little  esteem  the  rage 
of  mortals,  and,  being  hid  in  our  recesses,  may  safely  employ  our 
honors  in  learning.  Xow  your  Highness  doth  prepare  a  new  warfare 
(which  God  Almighty  grant  may  be  glorious  to  your  name,  prosper- 
ous to  the  Christian  Religion,  happy  to  us  all),  to  what  dangers  are 
we  exposed!  Some  will  seek  to  dry  up  our  river  —  even  that 
fountain  from  which  perhaps  themselves  have  drawn  their  waters ; 
others  will  seek  to  take  away  again  the  faculty  of  printing.  Most 
illustrious  prince,  our  goods  are  but  few,  our  household  little,  the 
circuit  of  our  Athens  narrow ;  yet  no  riches  of  Crcesus  or  of  Midas 
are  sought  after  more  vehemently  by  the  snares  of  lewd  men  than 
this  unarmed  and  naked  poverty  of  ours."  ^  The  Duke  replied  very 
graciously  (July  30),  assuring  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  that 
he  "  has  most  humbly  recommended  them  to  the  justice  of  his 
Royal  Master,"  and  "  to  the  bosoms  of  some  friends  where  they  shall 
meet  with  mediation  and  protection,  to  what  part  of  the  world 
soever  my  master  or  the  State's  service  shall  call  me."*  He  was  not 
to  go  very  far  I  He  was  at  Portsmouth,  superintending  the  outfit 
of  the  expedition  for  Rochelle,  when  Felton's  knife  removed  him 
from  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (Aug.  23,  1G28).  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  man  who  for  ten  years  or  more  had  been  the  supreme 
English  minister,  and  whose  personality  during  that  time  had  been 
more  widely  and  more  floridly  dashed  over  the  surface  of  public 
affiiirs  than  that  of  any  other  subject.  Some  faint  image  of  his  vast 
and  yet  very  evanescent  magnificence  still  survives  in  our  histories  j 
but  it  is  necessary  to  turn  over  the  documents  of  the  period,  and 

1  The  quotation  in  the  text  is  from  a  contemporary  tramilation:  see  Cooper's  Annals, 
in.  206.  2  Cooper's  Annals :  III.  204. 
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to  see  his  name  in  every  page  of  them,  to  realize  the  intensity  of 
varied  feeling  w^^h  which,  in  the  first  years  of  Charles's  reign,  all 
Englishmen,  from  bishop  to  beggar,  thought  of  "  The  Duke."  A 
year  before  he  died  this  had  been  a  popular  epigram : 


« 


Now  Rex  and  Grex  ore  both  of  one  sound. 

Bat  Dux  doth  both  Rex  and  Grex  confound; 

O  Rex,  thy  Grex  doth  much  complain 

That  Dux  bears  Crux  and  Crux  not  Dux  again. 

If  Crux  of  Dux  might  have  her  fill. 

Then  Rex  of  Grex  might  have  his  will; 

Three  subsidies  to  five  would  turn. 

And  Grex  would  laugh  which  now  doth  mourn."  i 


ACADEMIC  YEAR   1628-9. 

Milton  setat.  20. 

Vice-ChanceBor,  Dr.  Matthew  When,  Mlister  of  Peterhouse. 

Proctorty  RicHARP  Love,  of  Clare  Hall,  and  Michael  IIonetwood,  of  Christ's. 

Michaelmas  Teem  .  October  10, 1G28,  to  December  16, 1628. 

Lent  Term January  13, 1628-9,  to  March  27, 1629. 

Easter  Term    ....  April  15, 1629,  to  July  10, 1629. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  session  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
bustle  among  the  chiefs  of  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
installation  of  the  new  Chancellor,  Lord  Holland,  who  had  been 
elected,  at  the  King's  request,  to  succeed  the  Duke.  The  cere- 
mony took  place,  not  at  Cambridge,  but  in  London,  on  the  29th  of 
October. 

Parliament,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  prorogued  till  the 
20th  of  October.  By  a  farther  prorogation,  liowever,  the  time  of  re- 
assembling was  postponed  till  the  20th  of  January  following.  The 
postponement  was  not  satisfactory.  Although  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment had  parted  in  June  last  in  comparatively  good  humor,  various 
tilings  had  occurred  in  the  interval  to  disturb  equanimity.  The  assas- 
sination of  the  Duke  had  provoked  a  feeling  of  revenge  in  the  Court, 
which  took  the  shape  of  renewed  antagonism  to  the  Commons.  In 
spite  of  the  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Bang  had  clung  to 

1  MS.  Lettar  of  Meade's,  Msy  11, 1G27. 
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his  privilege  of  raising  "  tonnage  and  poundage"  by  his  own  author- 
ity; and  several  merchants  who  had  resisted  th%  claim  liad  had 
their  goods  seized  or  been  imprisoned.  Moreover,  since  the  rising 
of  Parliament,  the  royal  favor  had  been  extended  in  a  very  marked 
way  to  some  of  the  men  whom  Parliament  had  stigmatized  and 
censured.  Dr.  Mainwaring,  the  King's  chaplain,  who  had  been 
prosecuted  and  fined  for  preaching  sermons  in  defence  of  arbitrary 
power,  had  had  his  fine  remitted,  and  had  been  presented  by  the 
Crown  to  the  rich  living  of  Stamford-Rivers  in  Essex  —  the  insult  to 
the  Parliament  being  rendered  more  glaring  by  the  promotion  of 
the  former  holder  of  that  living,  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Chichester,  notwithstanding  that  since  1626  he  bad 
been  under  Parliamentary  disgrace.  Laud  liimself,  who,  next  to 
Buckingham,  had  been  the  man  most  under  the  ban  of  the  Commons, 
had  been,  within  one  month  after  the  rising  of  Parliament  (July 
1628),  preferred  from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  that  of  London, 
and  was  now  almost  ostensibly  the  minister  in  Buckingham's  place. 
All  these  things  rankled  in  the  public  heart ;  and  it  was  clear  that, 
when  Parliament  did  reassemble,  there  would  be  a  storm. 

Meanwhile,  at  Cambridge,  as  elsewhere,  men's  minds  were  much 
occupied  by  the  news  of  the  behavior  of  Felton,  the  assassin  of  the 
Duke,  and  of  the  proceedings  connected  witli  his  trial.  Though 
the  crime  had  been  committed  on  the  24th  of  August,  he  was  not 
executed  till  the  19th  of  November;  and  during  the  interval  the 
country  was  filled  with  rumors  as  to  his  supposed  accomplices,  and 
with  anecdotes  showing  the  popular  sym2):ithy  with  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Meade's  information,  when  Felton  was  brought  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  the  crowds  in  the  boats  as  he  passed  along  cried  out 
"Lord  comfort  thee,"  and  the  like;  and  one  old  woman,  as  he 
passed  through  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  was  bold 
enough  to  show  that  she  at  least  thought  him  a  hero,  by  calling 
out,  in  allusion  to  his  small  stature,  "  God  bless  thee,  little  David." 
But  it  was  not  only  old  women  about  Kingston-upon-Tliames  that 
let  their  tongues  loose  in  the  same  style.  The  following  piece  of 
news,  sent  by  Meade  from  Cambridge  in  a  letter  to  Stuteville,  dated 
Nov.  15,  must  have  been  received  by  Milton  with  absolute  con- 
sternation. 

"  The  same  Friday  was  sc'ennight  [{.  e,  Nov.  6]  also  was  censured  in  the 
Star-chamber,  Alexander  Gill,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  usher 
in  Paul's  School  under  his  father,  and  one  Mr.  Grimkin,  an  Oxonian,  also 
of  hb  acquaintance —  Gill,  for  saying  in  Trinity  College  cellar  in  Oxford  (1.) 
That  *  our  King  was  fitter  to  stand  in  a  Cheapside  shop  with  an  apron  before 
lum,  and  say  "  What  lack  ye  ?  "  than  to  govern  a  kingdom.'    (2.)  That  *  the 
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Dake  was  gone  down  to  hell  to  meet  James  there.'  (3.)  For  drinking  a 
health  to  Felton,  saying  *  he  was  sorry  Felton  had  deprived  him  of  the  honor  of 
doing  that  brave  act'  The  words  concerning  his  Majesty  were  not  read 
in  open  Court,  but  those  concerning  the  Duke  and  Felton ;  nor  ha<l  my  author 
heard  any  more  laid  to  his  charge.  But  this  was  enough.  His  cen!<ure  was, 
to  be  degraded  both  from  his  ministry  and  degrees  taken  in  the  University,  to 
lose  one  ear  at  London  and  the  other  at  Oxford,  and  to  be  fined  at  £2,000. 
What  Grimkin's  charge  was  my  author  knew  not,  but  for  writing  somewhat  in 
prose  or  verse  to  the  same  end,  or  dictating  it." 

It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  Milton  to  receive  a  week  later 
the  following  intelligence  as  to  the  conclusion  of  this  terrible  scrape 
into  which  his  friend  Gill  had  got  (Nov.  22). 

"  Gill  and  Grimkin  are  degraded ;  but,  for  their  fines  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, there  is  obtained  a  mitigadon  of  the  first,  and  a  full  remission  of  the 
latter,  upon  old  Mr.  Gill  the  father's  petition  to  his  Majesty,  which  my  Lord  of 
London  [t.  e.  Laud]  seconded  for  his  coaf  s  sake  and  love  to  the  father."  ' 


1  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Meade's  intel- 
ligence, 1  may  mention  that,  rince  the  above 
was  written,  I  have  seen  in  the  State  Paper 
OflBce  the  original  docnments  connected  with 
Gill's  indictment,  and  that  they  confirm 
Meade's  account  in  every  particular,  while 
supplying  some  particulars  in  addition.  The 
documents  are  as  follows:  (1.)  A  letter  In 
Land's  hand  to  the  King,  dated  September  6, 
1628,  in  which  he  acquaints  the  King  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  encloees  minutes  of 
GUI'S  first  examination  before  hiiiuclf  and 
Attorney-General  Heath;  — ''I  here  present 
your  Miycsty,"  he  says,  "  with  the  examin- 
ation of  onv  Alexander  Gill.  I  am  heartily 
sorry  I  mu^  tell  your  Majesty  he  ij>  a  divine, 
since  be  is  void  of  all  kumoMity.  This  is  but 
his  fir»t  examination,  and  not  upon  oath. 
When  the  iuformation  came  to  me  against 
him,  as  I  could  not  in  duty  but  take  present 
care  of  tiie  business,  so  I  thMxght  it  was  fit 
to  examine  him  as  privately  as  I  might,  be- 
cause the  !>peecbes  are  fo  foul  a^iuK^t  relig- 
ion, allegiance,  your  Maje'Vty's  pierv>D,  and 
my  dear  Lonl.  by  execrable  habds  in  the 
dust.'*  {2.)  A.4  an  exkcIo*nre  in  tbe  above,  the 
minutes  of  GiW*  examination  on  the  pre- 
eedin^  day.  September  5.  Here  each  of  the 
ehargoi  a:rxin«t  Gi'.l  i»  ftatel.  with  hi)  an- 
swers to  each  appended  in  his  own  word.*.  He 
eonfaves*  to  ntiarly  every  ebarxe.  the  "  What 
lack  yeV  mclodi^l:  ax.d  osie  or  twoof  tl^ 
ehanr?*  are  er^n  mor%  ±fc:p%nt  t.^an  in 
Meade's  airC'Vnnt.  Ti^a*:  "Bcs&g  farther 
preweii  wh»:th>?r  h«  lirl  coc  wy  that  if  there 
wextt  eT«er  a  iieii  or  a  iMrru  in  lie  J,  ttut  iniut 


waa  with  him,  or  to  that  eflVfCt,  he  saith  ha 
did  so; "  and  again,  in  reference  to  what  ha 
said  of  the  Duke  and  the  late  King:  "  Being 
demanded  wliethcr  there  was  not  somesfieeeh 
offered  that  his  MivJenty  did  call  tlie  Duke  in 
his  life-time  Steeuie,  he  saith  he  remembcreth 
there  was  some  such  speech.**  lienidcs  tlie 
attesting  signatures  of  Laud,  Heath,  and 
Finch,  Gfll's  own  signature  is  subscribed ;  and 
there  is  a  second  signature,  '^Alfx.  Gil,** 
which  I  take  to  be  that  of  tlie  culprit'M  father, 
permitted  to  be  present  with  a  *fir*i  hr-art. 
(3.)  A  letter,  dated  ♦•Oxford,  Seiit.  Ji,  l»a«,»» 
from  Dr.  Frewen,  V'ice-<"hancell or  of  Oxford 
University,  to  the  i'rivy  <;ounci].  Mating  tliat 
he  had  obeyed  their  L'irrl^hip'i  directions  to 
search  tlie  roonu  of  one  William  Pickering, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  to  examine  him- 
self respecting  his  ac|naintance  with  Gill, 
and  rei^iecting  letters  of  Gill's  in  hi*  p'/sses- 
§ifm;  and  enclc#ing  certain  letters  of  Giil'a 
which  had  been  found.  (4.)  Minutes*  la 
Heatb'4  baf.d  of  a  furtlier  examination  flie- 
fore  him)  of  rkkering  per-onaiiy,  oti  tlie 
I'ith  of  .*w:ptemt>;r.  r»^|^*'injf  bi>t  kr.owle*J;fe 
of  GUI.  the  Iet;en  fr^und  irt  his  roomx,  and 
hii  reeoliectioD  of  the  word*  ri>t,kp.u  hy  Gill. 
r.>.;  MibQtM  in  Heatk'if  hai.d  of  the  exantin« 
ation  of  Wiilia.'n  Griirtkin,  M.A.of  J*)Kim 
rolle/e,  frxt'tf'i,  r^^p^e'ing  h'lA  e^yruvrm  in 
four  ietren  of  a  w;arr..ou<<  r.atnr^,  found  km 
I^kerio{'4  rry^m.*.  f  rotn  \hn»^  flf/enrntmis 
and  a&o:faftr  of  tt%rM*ir  AsJ»!  wrixb  I  \a.% 
se«o  in  th«  «*tar«  Taper  ^/fT.ee  :  ;ix.,  a  l«^er 
of  Gill's  to  VirJuf.rii.j^.  'fated  -  l^KAtm^  April 
28,  l^af^"'  an^i  wtijch  has  got  i&to  tba  atata 
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The  present,  we  shall  see,  was  not  the  last  of  Gill's  scrapes ;  but 
as,  for  a  time,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  him,  we  may  mention  that  it 


Paper  Office^  as  having  been  one  of  those 
confiiicatcd  in  Pickering's  rooms  at  Oxford), 
I  put  together  the  sto^r  of  Gill's  terrible 
scrape  as  follows:— lie  is  in  the  habit  of 
often  running  down  to  Oxford,  and,  when 
his  duties  at  St.  Paul's  School  prevent  his 
going,  he  writes  frequently  to  correspondents 
in  his  College,  of  whom  Pickering  is  one.  In 
these  letters  be  rambles  on  about  whatever 
comes  into  his  head — King,  Duke,  Bishops, 
and  his  own  and  Pickering's  aflfhirs.  Thus, 
in  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  16^,  "  My 
brother  George  preached  last  Sunday  at  Mr. 
Skinner's  Church.  Our  fViend  Jack  Wood- 
ford stands,  like  one  of  Baal's  priests,  halting 
between  two  opinions —  whether  he  had  best 
go  out  Master  or  no.  The  Duke,  as  they  say 
of  him,  morbo  Comitiali  laborat.  I  would  his 
business  were  off  or  on,  for  he  is  like  Davus 
— perturbat  otia.^*  Pickering,  to  whom  these 
letters  arc  addressed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
sort  of  young  fellow  about  a  College  of  whom 
his  companions  would  make  a  butt,  and  on 
whom  they  would  play  practical  Jokes.  Ac- 
cordingly, besides  writing  to  him  in  his  own 
name.  Gill  occasionally  my^tilics  **■  Don  Pick- 
ering" with  anonymous  letters  of  a  scurri- 
lous, semi-personal,  and  semi-political  kind, 
not  written  by  himself,  but  by  Grimkin  of 
Jesus  College  from  his  copies  —  Grimkiu  en- 
tering into  the  fun  sufficiently  to  lend  his 
hand.  IMckering  does  not  at  all  like  the  let- 
ters; knows  they  are  Gill's,  and  suspects 
Grimkin.  Nothing  comes  of  the  matter, 
however,  but  private  grumblings,  till  the 
great  affair  which  brings  Gill,  Grimkin  and 
Pickering  together  into  trouble.  Within  a 
short  time  aHer  the  Duke's  death  (t.  «.  either 
in  the  end  of  July,  or  some  time  in  August, 
1628),  Gill  is  at  Oxford.  On  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, he,  Pickering,  and  *'  divers  others  "  are 
together  —  first  in  the  grove  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, then  in  the  buttery  and  cellar,  and  then 
in  Pickering's  rooms.  There  is  also  some 
talk  of  a  visit  to  a  tavern.  During  these 
dawdlings  hither  and  tluther,  chat  is  going 
on  about  the  Duke's  death ;  and  Gill  delivers 
his  boisterous  speeches.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany are  sympathetic;  and  others  take  him 
to  ioffk.  On  his  speech  about  King  Charles, 
one  tells  him  he  "  deserves  hanging."  When 
he  proposes  Felton's  health,  some  drink  it 
|With  him,  but  others  refuse.  Amyng  these 
is  Pickering,  whereupon  Gill  makes  game  of 
him,  and  says,  '^  What,  is  Pick  a  Dukist, 
too?"  The  conversation  is  protracted,  the 
late  Iving's  name  being  introduced ;  and  Gill 


gets  worse  and  worse.  Pickering's  first  state- 
ment as  to  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
motive  of  Gill  in  all  this  is  that "  he  knoweth 
not  of  any  but  out  of  a  mad  brain  and  rail- 
ing humor."  A  more  complete  explanation 
follows;  for  "being  asked  whether  the  said 
Gill  were  at  the  time  drunk  or  not,"  Pickering 
answers,  that  *'  he  thinketh  that  Gill  was  not 
absolutely  drunk,  for  it  was  early  in  the 
morning;  but  he  had  been  drinking  before, 
and  was  far  from  sober."  But  how  did  the 
report  of  the  affair  come  to  Laud's  ears?  It 
might  have  come  in  many  ways,  for  stone 
walls  listen,  and  Laud  had  many  correspond- 
ents who  informed  him  of  such  things. 
Aubrey,  however,  referring  to  young  GilPt 
6tor>',  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  Bays 
something  rather  curious  on  this  head.  In 
his  memoir  of  the  great  Chillingworth  (Liret 
II.  285-6),  speaking  of  that  earlier  and  ondia- 
tiuguished  portion  of  Chillingworth's  life, 
when  he  was  first  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  he  says,  "  W.  Laud  was  his  godfather 
and  great  friend,  and  he  sent  his  Grace 
weekly  intelligence  of  what  passed  in  the 
University,"  —  adding,  that  he  had  been  posi- 
tively informed  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
poet-laureate,  that  it  was  Chillingworth, 
''  notwithstanding  his  great  reason,"  that  in- 
formed against  Gill.  The  dates,  etc.,  would 
not  be  against  Aubrey's  statement;  for  Chil- 
lingworth had  been  appointed  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  June 
10,  1628,  or  about  two  months  before  GU1*I 
mishap,  and  had  not  yet  made  his  temporary 
aberration  to  a  foreign  Catholic  seminary; 
and  Davenant  had  been  Chillingworth's 
schoolfellow  at  Oxford,  and  was,  at  the  time 
in  question,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
residing  in  London,  and  in  confidential  rela- 
tions with  persons  at  Court.  That  Aubrey 
had  got  some  true  inkling  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever—  though  in  a  form  unnecessarily  dis- 
creditable, wo  must  hope,  to  Chillingworth  — 
seems  warranted  by  the  documents  in  the 
State  Paper  Ofllce.  Laud  does  not  give  his 
informant's  n:ime,  but  in  his  letter  to  tlie 
King  he  has  this  {KMtscript :  —  *'  When  Alex. 
Gill  spake  these  lewd  words  in  Oxford,  there 
were  present,  as  1  am  informed,  Mr.  lack- 
ering and  Mr.  Craven  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Mr.  I'owell  of  Hart  Uall;  and,  after  that,  the 
words  were  re^ieatcd,  and  some  others  added, 
in  the  hearing  of  those  persons  above  named, 
and  one  Mr.  Chillingworth,  of  which  hon^ 
he  likewise  is."  Pickering  likewise  speaks  of 
'^Mr.  Chillingworth"   as  being  present  at 
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Beems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  temporarily  to  his 
senses.  Thos,  in  his  Poetici  CoiiatuSy  published  in  1632,  there  is  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  1st  of  January,  1631,  addressed  most  respect- 
folly  to  Laud,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  in 
the  same  volume,  besides  other  unexceptionably  loyal  things,  there 
is  a  preliminary  dedication  of  the  whole  to  the  King.  '^  StrenissU 
mo  Domino  nostra  Carolo^  says  the  dedication,  Regi  Optimo^  Prin- 
dputn  exempio^  maxima  literarum  ac  artium  fautori^  hunc  poeseas 
stUB  manipulum^  atUehcec  exceilentissimis  mxjijestatia  ijysius  manibus 
humiUime  oblatumy  nunc  auctiarem^  aubditarum  injimusy  Alex,  Gily 
OBternfB  gratitudinis  erga^  dedicavit  .'"^  ("  To  our  most  serene  Lord, 
Charles,  the  best  of  kings,  the  pattern  of  princes,  the  greatest 
£ivorer  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the  lowest  of  his  subject.s,  Alex. 
Gil,  has  dedicated,  in  token  of  eternal  gratitude,  this  little  collec- 
tion of  his  poetr}',  heretofore  most  humbly  offered  unto  his  Majesty's 
own  most  excellent  hands,  and  now  enlarged.'')  This,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  somewhat  of  a  change  from  the  "  Fitter  to  stand  in 
a  Cheapside  shop,"  etc.  But  already  in  a  Greek  poem  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  in  1625,  Gill  had  addressed  him  <is  BeXrurrc  roiy 
dyaicrctfv;  and,  when  a  man  has  been  spared  his  ears,  he  may  be 
allowed  a  little  excess  of  gratitude.  Even  at  the  time  of  publish- 
ing his  poems.  Gill  speaks  of  liimsclf  as  a  man  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  "  If,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  the  future  portion  of 
my  life,  whatever  remains  to  me,  is  to  be  no  different  from  what  has 
passed,  there  will  be  no  reason  for  me  to  promise  myself  much 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  have  hitherto  led  a  life,  I 
know  not  by  what  unkindness  of  the  stars  (nescia  qua  sUUrum 
inclementid)  of  incessant  struggle  with  the  wrongs  of  men  and  of 
fortune."    The  old,  old  story  I 

Parliament  met,  according  to  prorogation,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1628-9.  Immediately  they  ".fell  upon  their  grievances."  These 
grievances  were  of  two  classes  —  first,  the  "  tonnage  and  poundage  " 


part  of  the  converration ;  and  he  adds,  with 
reference  to  G{ir«  anonrmous  letteni  to  him, 
that  "*•  Hr.  Cblllingworth  can  witneM  for  him 
that  before  any  quertJoning  of  thc^e  things 
be  did  warn  the  raid  Ciill  not  to  write  of  any 
rach things"  to  him.  Grimkin,  I  may  add, 
professed  himself  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
part  in  the  aflkir.  Possibly,  h»d  Diodati  not 
been  absent  from  the  College,  we  might  hare 
beard  of  Arm  in  connection  with  it.  As  Gill, 
also,  bad  two  letters  of  Milton  in  his  jxii^cs- 
sioii — the  second  written  but  two  months 
before  the  catastrophe— there  was  a  possi- 


bility that  Land  might  hare  a  look  at  them 
among  Gill's  papers.  The  whole  story  is  an 
odd  illoiitration  of  the  time,  and  of  the  ap- 
parent incongruity  that  there  may  be  in  cloae 
acquaintanceships.  Milton,  as  we  shall  see, 
remained  as  much  Gill's  friend  after  the  af- 
fair as  before;  nor,  indeed,  does  Gill  appear 
to  have  suflered  fVom  it  much  in  social  po- 
sition. 

1  The  scholar  will  notice  additional  proof 
in  this  dedication  that  Gill's  Latin,  though 
energetic,  was  far  from  fltaltleas. 
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question,  as  part  of  the  general  question  of  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  raise  money  without  consent  of  Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  the 
great  question  of  the  state  of  religion,  as  connected  with  the  alleged 
spread  of  Arrainian  and  Popish  doctrines,  and  with  the  promotion 
of  men  holding  these  doctrines  to  high  places  in  the  Church.  The 
first  place  was  given  to  the  religious  question.  In  order  thoroughly 
to  consider  this  great  subject,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Religion.  "  It  was  in  this  Committee  of 
Religion," says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "on  the  11th  day  of  Febmary,  1628-9, 
that  J^lr.  Cromwell,  member  for  Huntingdon,"  [then  in  his  thirtieth 
year]  "  stood  up  and  made  his  first  speech,  a  fragment  of  which  has 
found  its  way  into  history,  and  is  now  known  to  all  mankind.  He 
said:  'He  had  heard  by  relation  from  one  Dr.  Beard  (his  old 
schoolmaster  at  Huntingdon)  that  Dr.  Alablastcr '  [prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's  and  rector  of  a  parish  in  Herts]  'had  preached  flat 
Popery  at  Paul's  Cross ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Neile)  had  commanded  him,  as  his  Diocesan,  he  should  preach 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  JMain waring,  so  justly  censured  in  this 
House  for  his  sermons,  was  by  the  same  Bishop's  means  preferred 
to  a  rich  living.  If  these  are  the  steps  to  Church-preferment,  what 
are  we  to  expect ! ' "  ^  Cromwell's  facts  on  this  occasion  were  but 
two  out  of  many  which  were  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  Committee  of  Religion  were  proceeding  to  great 
lengths  with  their  inquisitions,  when  —  there  being  no  other  means 
of  checking  them  —  Parliament  was  disvsolved.  The  circumstances 
of  this  dissolution  are  sufficiently  memorable  in  our  Parliamentary 
history.  A  new  Remonstrance  to  the  King  had  been  drawn  up  in 
a  bolder  strain  than  any  that  had  preceded ;  tlie  Speaker,  Finch, 
had  refused  to  put  this  Reiponstrance  to  the  vote  ;  twice  the  House 
had  adjourned ;  and,  at  last,  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  Sj)eaker  still 
refusing  to  put  the  question,  he  was  held  down  by  main  force  in  his 
chair  by  Denzil  Holies  and  other  members,  and,  the  doors  being 
locked,  three  resolutions  were  hastily  passed  by  acclamation,  to  the 
eflfect  that  whosoever  should  encourage  Popery  or  Arrainianism,  or 
should  advise  the  levying  of  tonnage  or  poundage  by  the  King  on 
his  own  authority,  or  should  pay  the  same  so  levied,  should  be 
accounted  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  state  of  England.  The 
result  was  decisive.  Indictments  in  Star  Clinniber  were  drawn  up 
against  Denzil  Holies,  Sir  John  Eliot,  John  Selden,  Benjamin  Val- 
entine, William  Longe,  William  Coriton,  William  Strode,  Sir  Miles 
Hobart,  and  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  as  the  leaders  in  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings ;  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  on  the  10th  of 

1  Cromwell*!  Letters  and  Speeches  8d  edit  I.  92. 
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March  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  with  words  of  unnsnal  con- 
tumely. It  was  the  last  Parliament  in  England  for  more  than 
eleven  years.  It  was  made  penal  even  to  speak  of  the  assembling 
of  another. 

Coincident  in  time  with  this  crisis  were  two  events  of  consider- 
able passing  interest  —  the  birth  of  the  lung's  first  child,  who 
survived  only  long  enough  to  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Charles 
James  (IVIarch  18,  1628-9);  and  the  proclamation  of  a  peace 
between  England  and  France,  ending  the  foolishly  begun  and  fool- 
ishly conducted  war  between  the  two  countries  (May  29,  1629). 

While  the  country  at  large  was  occupied  with  these  events,  Mil- 
ton, sharing  more  or  less  in  the  interest  which  they  excited,  was 
busy  in  a  matter  of  some  private  importance.  The  Lent  term  of 
the  current  academic  year  was  the  twelfth  term  of  his  residence  in 
his  College.  It  was,  therefore,  the  term  in  which  his  quadriennium 
of  undergraduateship  closed,  and  in  which  he  was  ready  for  his  B.  A. 
degree.  Accordingly,  having,  as  we  must  suppose,  regularly  per- 
formed all  the  previous  exercises  required  by  his  College  and  the 
University,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  beginning  of  this  term, 
were  admitted  ad  respondendum  qucestianij  and  who,  having  in  the 
course  of  the  same  term  duly  gone  through  the  remaining  formal- 
ities, were  pronounced  by  the  Proctor,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1629, 
to  be  full  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  were  allowed,  according  to  the 
academic  reckoning,  to  date  their  admission  into  that  degree  from 
January,  1628-9. 

The  most  important  formality  connected  with  the  graduation  was 
the  subscription  of  the  names  of  the  graduates  by  their  own  hands 
in  the  University  book's,  in  the  presence  of  the  Registrar,  under  the 
three  Articles  of  Religion  enjoined,  as  the  indispensable  test  of 
sound  English  faith,  by  the  36th  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  of 
1603-4.     Ilere  is  the  complete  formula  of  subscription  : 

(1.)  *'  That  the  King's  Majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supremo  governor  of 
this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  Highncss's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well 
in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  for- 
eign prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  preeminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  within  his  Majesty's  said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

(2.)  **  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  be  used. 

(3.)  "  That  we  allow  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  Con- 
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Otjr  fjr-t  w^id:  of  Mi -ton  afror  ho  h?.d  t.'akon  Lis  B.  A.  -lo-rr^^e  is  in 


to  t}«*  t;.."r^  ir*j'.>^  WM  r*f^r:,T*-A  it  jra/I-a- 
a?i';ij  ».»  r.ir-  r!'/"  or  Mif'^-n*  of  Ar_*.    iJe- 

forttJiAt  •iK.»:  'J.*:»**t  h<Ad  L**-:i  r*<i-*ir»r'l  only 
iij  Dii  ...iry  ;:.-»';«**♦, on  a---d  tJj*  likir.  but 
Kiti7  -)■*».•*  ha'I  i;.*;***:'!  ^tj  th*-  ^xT«rT>i-:j. 

»  ^rf  tJj*j  fo»al  ifV*.  h'jwer*:r.  tliirry-thr** 
^rb'^ua^f-d  irr«';f*i!»r.T.  t.  r,  hr/t  in  tit*-.  L/tut 
It'.nti.  b";t  at  oth';r  tim«;a  of  the  >'«rar.  Sjch 
lp^«]fjk*iofm  w'-r«i  'la?*-']  col i*rcti •.«•!>'  not  from 
Jahua- .  l/iit  froMi  tlj*;  *' F**>t  of  tJ**  iJap- 
1I»t.  "  Oiily  two  of  ?h«;  thirty  grstduatioDJ 
from  riiri-t*-  wrr^  of  thU  kiij«J- 

2  The  Ji-t  i-  from  A'W.  3^.  Krit.  M«i«.  fy-Vi 
/ori«t  of  i'.o'J:'*.  M";-!.,,  coiitairiinp  a  cuUilo^'uc, 
y«:8f  by  y<-ar.  of  tho**:  n  ho  ;rra/luat«i«l  B.  A.  at 
f  ;ambriilg(:  from  l.V/>  to  17'J.'i.  liy  th*:  cour- 
tmiy  of  Mr.  KomiJly.  It/j/i-trar  of  thfc  Uiiivtr- 
•lly,  I  Jiave  U-rn  4:uahU-fl  to  coTn;,ar<;  th*.*  Jiftt 
ultli  tliat  Jn  the  jrrafJiiBtion  \****>k.  and  to  cor- 
net lomc  mistakoi.    Tlu:  arraogemeut  of  the 


tax::**  in  th*  yradaiti-r  b>:k  u  «t?m«vbat 
d.5-.-r  :.•  from  -x'lM  ::  i«  :l  z^--  MS.,  lus  tlwre 
al*o  M.Ito-'*  r.irr.:  i«  alz:*:  tiict!y  ia  the 
mi'i-;*:.  It  i#  wrirtea  in  I-4*;r.  " Johannes 
3L>.',r.."  ir.  a  ycry  L-a:.  cirar  La:,  i.  Of  the 
crh-ir  -i.T.a'urv-:*  fom-s  ar*  :r.  Lir.r.  ani  fosie 
in  F-r.^'  i-h.  The  r^-ff  in  which  the  camei 
occur  KiL*  no  aca«1emic  *i;r^.vr.^;ii.ot.  The  cuj- 
toaj  of  ,:ra<l:jj:i:-^  with  L-.:.  r-.  Of  dis-ticct 
from  ordJLary  gra-luatioL.  ha-i  no:  then  been 
intr'>-l:jc*"l  at  the  U:.i»«;r-i:y ;  ar.-;.  whatever 
the-  fcjju-ri'/rity  of  ilL-tii-c!;«iu  *omt  ftndenta 
xni;fht  h^\e  ac^iuinrrl  durir.z  the  g^raduarion 
txerci-*/?:.  no  rv-cord  of  it  wa*  krj-t  x*  now  in 
the  IleuM-ter".  It  i*  more  ir.".pi->rtint  to  ob- 
M:r\t  that  of  Milton 'A  nirit-aud-iwenty  Col- 
le;;e-fe!IowA  mentioned  in  the  li^t  a^  baring 
frra.luated  iu  the  t^rue  rear  with  him  (and 
twenty-.^even  of  those  were  adm:tti-d  along 
with  him  at  the  regular  time  in  January 
1G2S-9;,  itz— to  wit,  Roger  Katley,  Thomas 
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printed  as  the  fif)h  of  his  Elegies.  Its  tenor  and  the  appended 
date,  "  Anno  cetatia  20,''  prove  it  to  have  been  composed  in  April, 
1629  ;  but  whether  at  Cambridge  or  in  London  there  is  notliing  to 
show.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  opening  of  the  poem : 

Time,  revolving  In  his  ceaseless  round,  now  ai^iin  calls  forth,  by  the  warmth  of 
Spring;,  the  fh»h  Zephyrs ;  and  ^ho  remvi^ratcd  earth  pats  on  a  short  youth ;  and 
the  f^ond,  released  frova.  fVost,  grows  sweetly  green.  Am  I  mirttuken,  or  doos^ 
strength  also  return  to  our  verses,  and  is  my  genius  with  mo  by  the  gift  of  Spring? 
It  M  with  me  by  the  gift  of  Spring,  and  by  this  means  (who  would  think  it?)  is  rein- 
forced, and  already  is  demanding  for  itself  some  exercise.  Custalia  and  the  cleft  hill 
flit  before  my  eyes,  and  my  nightly  dreams  bring  Pyreno  to  my  vihion.  My  breast 
bums,  stirred  by  secret  commotion,  and  the  sacred  rage  and  tumult  of  sound  pos- 
sess me  inwardly.  Apollo  himself  comes  I  I  see  his  locks  euwroathed  with  Thessalian 
laurel ;  Apollo  himself  comes  I 

After  this  prelude,  the  poet  goes  on  to  celebrate  the  effects  of 
Spring'*s  return  on  the  pulses  of  universal  nature,  from  tlie  hard 
frame  of  the  earth  outwards  and  upwards  to  the  tliouglits  of  its 
animated  creatures,  and  even  of  the  frolicsome  fauns  as  thoy  patter 
in  the  woods  after  the  coy  evading  nymphs.  Altogetlior  the  poem 
is  a  pleasant  indication  that,  in  becoming  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Milton  had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  more  genial  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  bachelor  of  nature. 

Milton  would  hardly  fail  to  be  present  at  the  Commencement  of 
this  year,  on  the  7th  of  July.  There  were  but  tliree  creations  of 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  three  of  Doctors  of  Laws ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  admitted  to  the  M.  A.  degree  was  22G.  Among  the 
honorary'  admissions  to  the  M.  A.  degree  was  no  less  celebrated  a 
person  than  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  painter,  then  fifty-two  years 
of  .ige,  and  residing  in  England.*  More  interesting  perhaps  to  Mil- 
ton was  the  incorporation  in  the  same  degree  of  his  friend  Charles 
Diodati.  He  had  graduated  M.  A.  in  his  own  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  previous  July,  so  that  his  incorporation  was  unusually  early.* 


Baldwin,  Philip  Smith,  William  JackiioD, 
Bobert  I'on',  and  Tboma«  C'hote  —  are  al- 
reaJr  kDo>m  to  us  %*■  having  been  admitted 
into  Cliri^t'«  f  i^lie/e  coijtemporaueuU!>!y  with 
Milton,  in  Fvbruarj-  or  Marcb  l©4-6.  The 
majoritr  of  tbe  otiteni.  we  liave  alpo  the  means 
of  knowiuc.  dated  tbeir  matrintlation  in  the 
ULiTtrraity  from  tiie  same  term  an  Hilton,  — 
f.  f  .  ih-f  Ka«ter  term  of  142&.  Tlw  inference 
from  r\tf^.  fact»  ir^  that  sluj  panirhment  to 
wLicb  Mi' -on  may  iiave  been  rvhyrctc-d  dar- 
i&r  li»  rt-idence  at  tiie  University  evmnot  knrt 
«rft!»v  /  t.i*  };ys  tfrr*n  tme  Urm.  He  took  hfti 
B.  A  «i^^r«*  in  tbe  foarth  Lent  term  foIJoir- 
iBf  tbe  d»te  of  Lit  nutricoiation,  {ireciieiy 


at  tlie  time  when  his  cocvaln  at  Cbri^t'N  did, 
bis  old  bcbooIfelloMT  Tory  inciuoc*]. 

1  Tbe  fact  of  I^iodati't  iiico;|Kiratiou  at 
Cambridge  I  derive  from  an  a.]/iiii)/«-tical  li-t 
of  IijCorporatioiiH  at  Caiubiin^c,  triiiii^rifM-d 
by  Cole  (Add.  MS.  lint.  Mu*-.  :*-^\  \.  1U-  il:.fe 
of  hi»  graduation  an  31-  A  at  Oxfoni  was 
July  8, 1€28  ( Wood  MS.  Afliin   Mi:»  K7;7). 

s  Bube&f  wa0  admitte<l  t^»  tbe  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge,  i;ot  ut  t>»e  nrgular 
**  Commencfment,"  July  7.  \^X£f.  tut  on  tbe 
oecaiiion  of  tbe  <  lianoeMor*!  ri»it.  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing  Sc^emfjer,  mentioned  in  tfje  feueee«d- 
ing  page.— [.iitf*«r'f  "J^ratum.''] 
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There  was  virtually  a  second  Commencement  in  this  year,  occa- 
sionccl  by  a  visit  paid  to  the  University  during  tlie  long  vacation  by 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Holland,  in  company  with  M.  de  Chateauneuf^ 
the  French  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  The  incidents  of  the  visit 
are  described  in  a  letter  from  Meade  to  Stuteville,  dated  Sept.  26 : 

"  The  Frcneh  Ambassador  came  hither  on  Wednesday,  about  8  o'clock,  and 
our  Chancellor  with  him ;  was  lodged  at  Trinity  Collenre.  That  night  came 
also  my  Lonl  of  Warwick  with  very  many  horse,  etc.  On  Thursday  morning 
they  had  an  Act  at  the  schools  well  performed ;  went  thence  to  our  Regent 
House  to  be  incorporated,  when  the  Orator  entertained  him  with  a  speech ; 
then  dined  at  Trinity  College,  where  were  great  provisions  sent  in  before  by 
our  Chancellor,  and  a  gentleman  of  his  also  with  them  to  onler  that  part  of  the 
entertainment  At  3  o'clock  thev  went  to  the  Comedv,  which  was  ^  Fraus 
Ilonesta^*  acted  some  seven  years  since.  The  actors  now  were  not  all  so  per- 
fect as  mijrht  have  Injcn  wished,  vet  came  off  handsomelv ;  the  music  was  not 
80  well  supplied  as  heretofore,  said  those  who  have  skill  that  way.  On  Friday 
morning  they  visited  many  of  the  colleges,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
speeches  and  banrpiets  —  and,  amongst  the  rest,  at  ours  and  Emanuel.  From 
thence  they  went  to  Peterhouse,  the  Vice-Chancellor's  College,  where  was  also 
a  banquet,  and  where  the  Orator  made  the  farewell  speech.  All  this  was 
80  early  done  that  they  went  home  to  London  that  night.'* 

The  orator  who  figured  so  much  on  this  occasion  was  not  the 
poet  Herbert,  who  had  vacated  the  office  in  1027,  but  his  successor, 
the  Scotchman,  Creighton.  In  the  Act  or  public  disputation,  which, 
according  to  custom,  fomied  so  great  a  part  of  the  entertainment, 
the  theses  were  these:  (1.)  ^^ Prodttctio  anhmr.  ridionaUa  est  nova 
creatio;^'*  (2.)  ''^  Ongo  fontium  est  a  marl; '^^  (3.)  ''^  Itagimen  mo^ 
narchicinn  h'vredltuHwn  jynt^stat  electh.ioP  (1.  "The  j)roduction 
of  a  rational  soul  is  a  new  creation;"  2.  "Streams  have  their 
origin  in  the  sea;"  3.  "Hereditary  monarchical  government  is 
better  than  elective.")  The  Proctor,  Mr.  Love,  moderated  ;  the 
Respondent  was  a  Mr.  "Wright  of  Emanuel,  and  liis  three  Oppo- 
nents were  Hall  of  Trinity,  Booth  of  Coqnis  Christi,  and  Green  of 
Magdalen.*  But  however  well  the  Dis2)utation  in  the  morning 
came  off,  it  was,  of  course,  poor  amusement  as  compared  with  the 
Comedy  in  the  afternoon. 

The  custom  of  performing  plays  at  public  schools  and  the 
Universities  was  at  its  height  in  the  great  dramatic  age  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.     At  the  Universities,  whenever  there  was  a  visit 


1  From  Ilarl.  MS.  7038.  This  MS.  only  tor's  ppeecli  in  opening  the  Act,  and  two 
jrivM  the  topics  of  debate;  but  in  the  State  copies  of  tiie  npeechof  the  University  Orator, 
rcpcr  Office  1  l»ave  seen  a  copy  of  the  Troc-      Creighton. 
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from  Royalty  or  from  somo  great  personage,  the  entertainment 
always  included  dramatic  performances,  preceding  or  following 
banquets.  The  plays,  though  sometimes  in  English,  were  more 
frequently  in  Latin,  and  were  either  taken  from  a  small  stock 
already  on  hand,  or  were  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Of  these 
University  plays,  as  distinct  from  the  plays  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessional dramatists,  one  or  two  had  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion.^ At  Cambridge,  among  four  plays  acted  on  four  successive 
nights  during  the  first  visit  of  King  James  to  the  University  in 
March,  1G14-15,  one  had  been  so  decidedly  successful  that  all 
England  heard  of  it.  This  was  the  celebrated  Latin  comedy  of 
Ignoramus^  written  by  George  Ruggle,  M.  A.,  then  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  Clare  Hall.  K"otwithstanding  the  extreme  length  of 
the  play,  which  occuj^ied  six  hours  in  the  acting,  the  King  was 
so  pleased  with  it  that  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Cambridge  to 
see  it  again.  Ruggle,  who  lived  till  1622,  never  published  the 
play ;  but  copies  of  it  had  been  taken,  and  from  one  of  these  it 
was  given  to  the  press  in  1630. 

The  success  of  Ruggle's  Itjnoramxcs  had  induced  other  Uni- 
versity men  to  try  their  hands  at  Latin  comedies.  Among  these, 
Philip  Stubbe,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  produced  a  play  under 
the  title  of  "  Fraics  JTotiesta "  ("  Honest  Fraud "),  which  was 
acted  at  that  College  in  the  year  1616.  This  is  the  play  alluded 
to  by  Meade  as  having  been  revived  for  the  entertainment  of 
Lord  Holland  and  the  French  Ambassador.  It  was  afterwards 
(1632)  published  in  London,  in  a  small  duodecimo,  and  we  are 
able,  tlKM'cforo,  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  dratiiatU personce  were  as  follows: 

Cleomachus,  otiiorwiso  Charilaus ;  the  father  of  Callldamus. 

Diodonis,  otherwise  Theodosia,  in  man's  clothes ;  the  wife  of  Charilaus. 

Callidamus,  a  young  man,  the  lover  of  Callanthia. 

Ergasilus,  the  \vag«;fish  servant  of  Callidamus. 

Perillus,  otliorwise  Floretta  in  man's  clothes ;  the  true  daughter  of  Onobarua 

and  Xitella. 
Chrv'sophilus,  an  old  miser. 
Cuoulus,  the  son  of  Chrysophilus. 
Onobania,  an  uxorious  person. 
Nitclla,  a  shrewish  wife. 
Floretta,  the  8Hpj)osed  daughter  of  Onobarus ;  in  reality  the  daughter  of 

Fabricius. 
Misogamus,  a  dealer  in  pithy  maxims. 

1  Sec  article  on  University  riaya:  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  XII. 
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Canidia  Sanctimonialis,  otherwise  Lupina,  wife  of  ChrTSophiluB. 
Three  Watchmen. 
Six  Boys. 

Choruses  of  Singers. 

Persons  mentioned  in  the  play:  —  Alphonsius  and  Albertus,  Dokes  of 
Florence,  and  Fabricius,  father  of  Callanthia. 

Out  of  these  characters,  and  with  Florence  as  the  scene,  a 
story  is  constructed  answering  to  the  title.  Songs  are  interspersed 
here  and  there ;  and  there  is  a  series  of  duets,  ending  in  a  choms, 
at  the  close.  By  way  of  specimen  of  the  dialogue  take  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  scene,  where  Cleomachus  makes  his  appearance, 
after  a  long  absence,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Florence. 

*'  Cleo,  Auspicat6  tandem  scdcs  has  rc\nso  quondam  mihi  notas  optime  ; 

At,  Dii  boni,  qu^   ab  his  annis  quindccim  mutata  jam  videntar 

omnia ! 
Florentia  non  est  Florentia ;  vcrum  omnia  mortalium  assolcnt  1 

Hie  Hides  sunt  Chrysophili,  quocum  ego  abicns  Callidamum  reliqoi 

filium. 

O  Dii  Penates !  hunc  si  mihi  jam  vivum  scrvasds  reduci, 

Kon  me  tot  belli  malis  hucusque  etiam  supen^sse  poenitet ! 

£t  certe,  si  bene  memini,  hie  ipsus  est  Chr^-sophilus  quem  exenntem 

video." 

As  a  sample  of  the  broader  humor  of  the  piece,  take  the 
opening  of  Act  V.  Scene  5,  where  Cuculus  comes  on  the  stage 
drunk,  with  six  boys  hallooing  after  him,  and  Ergasilus  and 
Floretta  following. 

"  Pueri    Ileigh,  Cuculo ;  whup,  Cucule. 
Cue,  Apagite,  nequam  pueri  I 

Ubi  cs,  Floretta  mea  ?  quo  fugis,  scelerata  ? 

1  Puer.  Ego  te  ad  Florcttam 

Ducam  mod6. 

2  Puer.  Ego  modo  potiiis. 
8  Puer.  Hac  eas  I 

4  Puer,  Hilc,  inquam  1  *' 

But  tlie  rubbish  will  do  as  well  in  English. 

"  Bo^/i^,  Heigh,   Cuculus ;  whup,  Cuculus  I 
Cue.  Bo.  off,  you  rascally  boys  I 

Where  art  thou,  my  Floretta?  whither  dost  flee,  traitress  ? 
1st  Boy.  I  will  lead  you  to  Floretta  presently. 
2c?  Boy.  I'll  do  it  better. 
8c/  Boy,  Tliis  way  I 
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M  Boy.  No  I  this  way,  aaj  L 

5t&  Boy.  That  way,  that  waj  1 

Sth  Boy.  No,  go  backl 

CSdc.  Let  go,  I  say,  let  go.    Faith,  Heaven's  lamps,  the  stars,  are  nearly  out 

Whup,  whup,  whuch !    You,  my  man  in  the  moon  up  there,  lend  me 

your  lantern,  that  I  may  seek  for  my  Floretta. 
1^  Boy.  Speak  up,  speak  up :  Endymion,  whom  you  are  calling,  is  asleep. 
Cue.  O  diat  nose  1 

id  Boy.  By  Jupiter,  you  have  an  excellent  Toice ;  but  call  louder. 
Cue.  O  those  ears  1 
AU  the  Boys.  Capital,  capital  1 
Cue.  If  I  catch  you,  you  villains — 
All.  Here,  I  say,  Cuculus. 
Sd  Boy.  Here,  you  ass. 

AthBoy.  Aflerhimnowl    (Cuculus  clasps  a  post) 
Cue.  Ill  hold  you,  you  rogue  I 
All.  Hold  him,  hold  him  tight :  good-bye,  good-bye  I 

Ergas.  O  Cuculus,  are  you  embracing  another,  and  despising  your  Floretta  ? 
Cue.  Floretta  ?  Are  you  here,  my  dear  ?    How  hugely  I  love  you  ?    I  pray 
you  now,  eamus,  cuhUum^  etc 

/Such  was  the  trash  acted  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished vbitors  at  Cambridge,  in  September,  1529.  In  all 
probability  the  actors  were  students  of  Trinity  College,  with 
one  or  two  Masters  of  Arts  from  other  colleges  among  them, 
and  with  Stubbe  himself  as  manager.  The  place  of  performance 
was  the  great  hall  of  Trinity,  which,  on  such  occasions,  could  be 
fitted  up  80  as  to  accommodate  2,000  persons.  The  noble  visit- 
ors and  their  ladies  had,  of  course,  the  best  seats  near  the  stage 
or  upon  it;  the  next  best  places  were  reserved  for  the  Doctors 
and  other  Dons;  and  the  body  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  the 
mass  of  the  students  —  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergradu- 
ates huddled  together  at  the  far  end,  where,  despite  the  Proctors, 
they  whooped,  whistled,  threw  pellets  at  each  other,  and  even 
sent  up  now  and  then  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke.  It  was  they 
that  decided  the  fate  of  a  play.  If  they  liked  it,  or  the  acting, 
they  cheered  and  clapped ;  if  they  disliked  it,  or  the  acting  were 
bad,  they  hissed  without  mercy.  From  Meade's  account,  we  infer 
that  Stubbe's  play  was  on  the  whole  successful;  but  that  there 
was  some  hissing,  especially  at  the  singing  parts. 

Among  those  who  hissed,  we  can  aver  with  some  certainty, 
was  Milton  of  Christ's.  From  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
the  play  this  will  not  seem  improbable;  but  there  is  something 

like  proof  of  the  &ct  in  a  pamphlet,  published  by  him  in  1642,  in 
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answer  to  an  anonymous  tract  wliich  had  appeared  in  confutation 
of  one  of  his  previous  writings.  The  author  of  the  anonymous 
tract  (whom  Milton  supposed  to  bo  a  prelate)  had  upbraided 
him  with  the  fact  that  he,  a  Puritan,  had  made  allusions  in  his 
writings  to  theatres  and  other  worse  places,  showing  that  he 
was  more  familiar  with  them  than  beseemed  his  professions.  After 
discussing  the  "  worse  places,"  and  showing  how  any  such  acquaint- 
ance with  them  as  he  had  exhibited  might  have  been  very  inno- 
cently acquired,  if  only  by  reading  dramas  written  by  English 
clergymen,  Milton  thus  refers  to  his  supposed  familiarity  with 
playhouses  and  their  furniture: 

But,  since  there  is  such  necessity  to  the  hearsay  of  a  tire,  a  periwig,  or  a 
vizard,  that  plays  must  have  been  seen,  what  difficulty  was  there  in  that,  when, 
in  the  Colleges,  so  many  of  the  young  Divines,  and  those  of  next  aptitude  to 
Divinity,  have  been  seen  so  oft  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unboning  their 
clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculoes,  buffoons,  and 
bawds,  prostituting  the  shame  of  that  Ministry  which  either  they  had  or  were 
nigh  having  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court-ladies,  with  their  grooms  and 
mademoiselles  ?  There,  while  they  acted  and  overacted,  among  other  young 
scholars,  I  was  a  spectitor ;  they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought 
them  fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mispronounced,  and  I  mis- 
liked  ;  and,  to  make  up  the  Atticism,  they  were  out,  and  I  hissed.* 

Milton,  as  he  hints  in  this  passage,  liad  other  opportunities 
besides  the  present,  while  at  Cambridge,  of  seeing  plays  acted. 
Except  on  one  other  occasion,  however,  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  refer  hereafter,  the  present  was  the  only  very  notable  perform- 
ance of  a  i)lay  in  the  University  in  his  time  before  courtly  visitors ; 
and  the  allusions  in  the  passage  —  especially  his  reference  to  his 
youth  at  the  time,  and  his  reference  to  "  mademoiselles  "  as  part 
of  the  audience  —  seem  to  show  that,  if  he  had  the  performance 
of  any  one  University  play  more  in  his  mind  than  another,  it 
was  that  of  Stubbe's  Fraus  Ilonesta  before  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, in  the  first  year  of  his  Bachelorship.  We  need  not  now 
consider,  in  connection  with  the  passage,  the  question  of  Milton's 
opinion  concerning  theatre-going  in  general.  We  have  seen,  liow- 
ever,  that,  while  in  London  (though,  to  give  his  sarcasm  more 
force,  he  avoids  mentioning  the  fact  in  the  abo.ve  connection,) 
ho  did  now  and  then  go  to  the  regular  theatres;  nor  does  tlie 
Btatc  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  such,  while  at  the  University, 
na  to  lead  him  to  object  to  seeing  a  comedy  in  Trinity,  when  there 
was  one  to  be  seen. 

1  Apology  fbr  SmcctTnmuas:  Works,  III.  207-8« 
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Among  the  Colleges  which  Lord  Holland  and  the  Ambassador 
visited  on  the  day  after  the  play,  and  at  each  of  which  they  had 
^speeches  and  banquets,"  one,  as  Meade  informs  us,  was  Christ^s. 
There  was  necessarily,  according  to  the  usual  arrangements  in 
such  cases,  a  set  Latin  oration  by  one  of  the  students.  Probably, 
it  was  according  to  custom  to  choose  one  of  the  youngest  students 
in  the  College.  At  all  events,  the  honor  fell  to  Siddall's  pupil, 
young  Jack  Cleveland,  who  had  then  just  finished  his  first  year 
at  the  College,  and  was  not  over  sixteen.  The  brief  speech  which 
the  sprightly  lad  did  deliver,  may  be  found  among  his  works  sub- 
sequently published.*  Such  is  the  splendor  of  the  two  august 
presences  before  him,  he  says,  that  if  one  of  the  sun-worshipping 
Persians  were  there  to  look,  he  would  think  there  were  two  suns 
in  the  heaven,  and  would  divide  his  sacrifice !  A  few  more  such 
compliments  complete  the  speech,  the  sense  of  which  is  poor 
enough,  and  the  Latin  none  of  the  most  classical.  Milton,  hiid 
the  task  been  appointed  to  him,  would  have  performed  it  infinitely 
.better. 


ACADEMIC  TEAR  1629-30. 

MiLTOir  tetat.  21. 

Vice-OianeeUor,  Hexrt  Butts,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Benet  or  Corpna  Christl  College  (im 

which  office  he  had  succeeded  Dr.  Walsall  in  1626). 
Proctors,  Thomas  Goade,  of  Queen's  College,  and  William  Roberts,  of  Corpm 
Christi,  who,  d\ing  in  office,  was  succeeded  by  RolKJrt  King  of  Trinity  Ilall. 
Michaelmas  Term  .  October  10, 1629,  to  December  16, 1629. 

Lent  Term January  13, 1620-30,  to  March  19, 1629-30. 

Easter  Term April  7, 1630,  to  July  9, 1630. 


Of  the  Michaelmas  term  of  this  year  we  have  nothing  to  record. 
Milton  seems  to  have  duly  fulfilled  it,  and  then  to  have  gone 
back  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation  in  town.  Thence,  some  day 
after  Christmas-day,  he  addresses  another  Latin  elegy  to  his  friend 
Diodati.  It  is  the  elegy  marked  sixth  of  the  series,  and  is  headed 
as  follows :  —  "To  Charles  Diodati,  residing  in  the  country,  who, 

1 "  Oraiio  habita  ad  Legatum  quendam  GaUi-      Aeadtmia  Canetilarmm,**   Clereland's  Worki: 
cmn,  tt   HoOandiet    Comittm^  tumc   ttmporis     £dit  ie77|  p.  180. 
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when  he  had  written  to  the  author  on  the  18th  #f  December,  and 
had  asked  him  to  excuse  his  verses,  if  they  were  less  good  than 
usual,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  with  which 
he  had  been  received  by  his  friends,  he  was  unable  to  give  a  suffi- 
ciently prosperous  attention  to  the  Muses,  had  the  following 
answer  sent  him."  From  this  heading  we  infer  that  Diodati, 
after  his  incorporation  at  Cambridge  in  the  preceding  July,  had 
again,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  returned  to  the  country  — 
either  to  Cheshire  or  to  some  other  place  where  he  had  friends  — 
and  had  written  a  metrical  epistle  to  Milton,  telling  him  of  his 
occupations  and  pleasures.  Milton's  reply  need  not  be  g^ven  at 
large ;  the  following  is  the  main  part  of  it : 

You  seem  to  be  ei^oying^  jourself  rarely.  How  w^l  70a  describe  the  feasts  and 
other  country  pleasures  of  December,  and  the  cups  of  French  wine  round  tt^fi  gay 
hearth!  Why  do  you  complain  that  poesy  is  absent  ftom  these  festiTities?  Festivity 
and  poetry  are  surely  not  incompatible.  Song  loves  Bacchus  and  Bacchus  loves  song. 
All  antiquity  and  all  mythology  prove  that  wine  and  poetiy  go  well  together.  Ovid's 
verses,  sent  home  fVom  his  Gothic  place  of  banishment,  were  bad,  because  he  had 
there  no  dainties  and  no  wine.  So  also  with  Anacreon  and  Uoracc.  Why  should  it 
be  ditTcrent  with  you?  But,  indeed,  one  sees  the  triple  influence  of  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
and  Ceres  in  the  verses  you  have  sent  mo.  And,  then,  have  you  not  music  —  the  harp 
lightly  touched  by  nimble  hands,  and  the  lute  giving  time  to  the  fair  ones  as  they 
dance  in  the  old  tapestried  room  ?  Believe  mc,  where  the  ivory  keys  leap,  and  the 
accompanying  dance  goes  round  the  perAmied  hall,  there  will  the  Song-god  be.  But 
let  me  not  go  too  fiur.  Light  Elegy  is  the  care  of  many  gods,  and  calls  any  one  of 
them  by  turns  to  her  assistance — Bacchus,  Erato,  Ceres,  Venus,  and  little  Cupid  be- 
sides. To  poets  of  this  order,  therefore,  conviviality  is  allowable;  and  they  may  often 
indulge  in  draughts  of  good  old  wine.  But  the  man  who  speaks  of  high  matters  — 
the  heaven  of  the  fiiU-grown  Jove,  and  pious  heroes,  and  dcmi-god  leaders  of  men, 
the  man  who  now  sings  the  holy  counsels  of  the  gods  above,  and  now  the  subterra- 
nean  realms  guarded  by  the  fierce  dog— let  him  live  sparely,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Samian  master;  let  herbs  afford  him  his  innocent  diet,  let  clear  water  in  a  beechen  cup 
stand  near  him,  and  let  him  drink  sober  draughts  from  a  pure  fountain!  To  this  be 
there  added  a  youth  chaste  and  fh^e  trom  guilt,  and  rigid  morals,  and  hands  without 
stain.  Being  sudi,  thoii  shalt  rise  up,  glittering  in  sacred  raiment  and  purified  by  las- 
tral  waters,  an  augur  mboiit  to  go  into  the  presence  of  the  unoffended  gods. 

At  qui  beUa  refcrt,  et  adulto  sab  Jove  coelum, 

Hero^ue  pios,  scmideosquc  duces, 
£t  nnnc  sancta  canit  supcrdm  consulta  deorum, 

Nvue  latrata  fero  rcgna  profunda  cane, 
me  quMom  parc^,  Samii  pro  more  magistri, 

Ttnli  0k  innocuos  prisbeat  herba  cibos; 
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Stal  prope  flBgineo  pelladda  lympha  catillo, 
SobriaqiM  e  paro  pocula  ponte  bibaL  p^^^ 

Additar  huic  scelerisqae  vacans  et  casta  jaTentoB, 
£t  rigldl  mores,  et  sine  labe  maniis. 

Qoalis,  Teste  nitens  sacrft  et  lustralibus  nndis, 
Surgis,  ad  infensos  augur  iture  deos. 

So  Is  wise  Tiresias  said  to  have  lived,  after  lie  hod  been  deprired  of  his  sight;  and 
Theban  Linus;  and  Calchas  the  exile;  and  old  Orpheus.  So  did  the  scantily-eating, 
water-drinking  Homer  cany  his  hero  Ulysses  through  the  monster-teeming  hall  of 
Ctcce,  and  the  straits  insidious  with  the  voices  of  the  Syrens,  and  through  thy  courts, 
too,  O  infernal  King,  where  he  is  said  to  have  held  the  troops  of  shades  enthralled  by 
libations  of  black  blood.  For  the  poet  is  sacred  and  the  priest  of  the  gods;  and  his 
breast  and  his  mouth  breathe  the  hidden  Jupiter. 

Diis  etenim  sacer  est  vates,  diviimque  sacerdos; 
Spirat  et  occultum  pectus  et  ora  Jovem. 

The  conclusion  of  tl^is  very  noble  and  very  characteristic  elegy 
is  interesting  biographically. 

But  if  you  will  know  what  I  am  myself  doing  (if  indeed  you  think  it  is  of  so  much 
consequence  to  know  if  I  am  doing  anything),  here  is  the  fact : — We  are  engaged  in 
singing  the  heavenly  birth  of  the  King  of  Peace,  and  the  happy  ago  promised  by  the 
holy  books,  and  the  infant  cries  and  cradling  in  a  manger  under  a  poor  roof  of  that 
God  who  rules,  with  his  Father,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  sky  with  the  new- 
sprung  star  in*  it,  and  the  ethereal  choirs  of  hymning  angels,  and  the  gods  of  heathen 
eld  suddenly  fleeing  to  their  endangered  fanes.  This  is  the  gift  which  wo  have  pre- 
sented to  Christ's  natal  day.  On  that  vciy  moming,  at  daybreak,  it  was  first  con- 
ceived. The  verses,  which  are  composed  in  the  venUicular,  await  your  criticism;  you 
shall  be  the  judge  to  whom  I  shall  recite  them. 

The  English  poem  to  which  Milton  here  alludes,  as  having 
been  composed  on  or  about  Christmas-day  1629,  is  the  well-known 
ode  On  the  Moming  of  Chriafs  Nativity,  The  Ode  (pronounced 
by  Mr.  Hallam  to  be  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  English 
language)  accords  exactly  with  the  description  of  it  sent  to 
Diodati.  The  poet  represents  himself  as  waking  before  the  dawn 
on  Christmas  moming,  and  thinking  of  the  great  memory  associated 
with  that  month  and  day.    Then  the  thought  strikes  him; 

« 
Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  God? 
Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain. 

To  welcome  Him  to  this  his  new  abode, 
Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  nntrod, 
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Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approachhig  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

See  how  fh)m  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet  f 
O,  run;  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet : 

Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to*  greets 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel-qulre. 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire. 

Then  "  The  Hymn  ^  begins  : 

It  waa  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-bom  child, 

All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  Him, 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize. 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 
And  on  her  naked  shame. 
Pollute  with  sinAil  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw; 
Confounded  that  ncr  Master's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  Ho,  her  fbars  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meck-cyod  PcAce. 

She,  cn»wnwl  with  oHvo-grcen,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  thnuitfh  tho  turning  sphere, 
lilM  remly  harI>iiigtT, 

With  turtle  wing  tlie  amorous  clouds  dividing; 
Ami,  Wiiviiig  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  Htrikod  u  univoi*HaI  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

Then,  after  farther  doHcription  of  waiting  Nature,  and  the  shep- 
herds feeding  their  tloeks  on  that  memorable  Syrian  night  and 
morning,  tho  poet  imagines  the  heathen  gods  amazed  and  con- 
founded by  tho  great  event.  Apollo's  oracles  are  dumb ;  the 
KymphB  and  Genii  forsake  their  haunts;  Peor  and  Baalim  and 
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mooned  Ashtaroth  feel  that  their  reign  is  over;  nor  is  Egyptian 
Osiris  at  rest. 

So,  when  the  San,  in  bed, 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail; 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave, 
And  the  yellaw-fikirted  Fays 
■  Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  ode  was  written  as  a  College 
exercise  for  the  Christmas  season.  Wo  see  no  reason  for  thinking 
so,  but  the  contrary.  That  the  poem  was  a  voluntary  composition 
of  Milton  for  his  own  pleasure  is  the  more  likely,  because,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  wrote  another  shorter  piece  of  the  same  nature 
—  the  ode  Upon  the  Circumcision,  Circumcision-day  in  the 
Church  calendar  is  the  1st  of  January;  and,  though  no  date  is 
affixed  to  the  ode,  the  place  in  which  it  stands  among  the  juvenile 
poems  makes  it  next  to  certain  that  it  was  composed  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1629-30.  About  the  same  period  we  may,  for  similar 
reasons,  suppose  the  short  piece  entitled  On  Time  to  have  been 
written.  ^ 

To  this  period  also  may  be  referred  the  piece  entitled  At  a 
Solemn  Musick,  evidently  written  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
cathedral  servicd,  in  hearing  which  the  poet  thinks  of  a  still  higher 
triumph  of  sound : 

That  undisturbed  sonpj  of  pure  concent, 

Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colored  throne, 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon, 

With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee; 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row 

Their  loud  uplifted  angcl-trumpets  blow. 

And  the  cherubic  host  in  thou«an<l  quires. 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

With  those  just  saints  that  wear  victorious  palms, 

H\Tnns  devout  and  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly. 

Finally  (to  dispose  of  the  last  of  a  group  of  undated  pieces  all 
written  about  this  time  in  the  same  lyrical  strain),  tlie  fragment 
entitled  The  Passion  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  beginning  of  an 
anniversary  ode  intended  for  the  Easter  of  1630  (March  28)  by 
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* 

way  of  sequel  to  the  odes  on  the  Nativity  and  the  Circnmcision. 
The  author  had  projected  a  long  poem,  but  stopped  short  at  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  introductory  part ;  after  which,  when  the  piece 
was  published,  with  the  rest,  in  1645,  the  following  note  was 
inserted :  **  This  subject  the  author,  finding  to  be  above  the  years 
he  had  when  he  wrote  it,  and  nothing  satisfied  with  what  was 
begun,  left  unfinished."    The  judgment  is  so  far  correct. 

Before  the  last-mentioned  piece  was  written,  the  Lent  term  of 
the  academic  year  had  passed  to  a  close.  Of  academic  incidents 
of  that  term  the  only  one  of  much  importance  had  been  a  royal 
injunction  addressed  on  the  4th  of  March  to  the  authorities  of  the' 
TTniversity,  reflecting  severely  on  some  laxities  in  the  University 
discipline  which  had  been  reported  to  the  King.  The  chief  matter 
of  complaint  was,  that  of  late  years  many  students,  forgetful  of 
"their  own  birth  and  quality,"  had  made  contracts  of  marriage 
•*  with  women  of  mean  estate  and  of  no  good  fame  "  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  their  parents  and  fiiends, 
and  to  the  discredit  of  the  University.  To  prevent  such  occur- 
rences in  future,  the  authorities  were  enjoined  to  be  more  strict  in 
their  supervision  of  flirtations.  Should  any  innkeeper,  victualler, 
or  other  inhabitant -of  the  town  have  a  daughter  or  other  female 
about  his  house  too  attractive  in  her  manner,  they  were  forthwith 
to  order  her  out  of  town ;  and  if  the  family  resisted,  they  were  to 
resort  to  imprisonment,  and  to  delegation,  if  necessary,  before  the 
Privy  Council ! 

If  students  were  sometimes  inveigled  into  marriages  below  their 
rank,  the  case  was  sometimes  the  contrary',  and  very  idle  students 
made  very  good  matches.  The  reader  may  remember  Meade's 
pupil,  young  Higham,  the  good-for-nothing  fellow  who  falsified  the 
bills  which  he  sent  home  to  his  father,  and  of  whom  consequently 
Meade  got  rid  as  soon  as  possible.  That  was  two  years  ago,  and 
since  then  Meade  had  heard  little  of  him,  and  was  still  out  of  the 
money  due  to  him  for  his  tuition.  Early  in  March,  1629-30,  how- 
ever, Meade  hears  to  his  surprise  that  the  lucky  scapegrace  has 
married  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  a  relative  of  Stutevillc's,  and  is 
honeymooning  with  her  in  great  style  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cambridge. 

'*  March  6.  I  am  now  certainly  informed  that  it  is  my  pnpil  that  married 
your  kinswoman,  and  that  they  were  married  about  Candlemas  last  The 
country  supposes  he  hath  gotten  a  rich  match.  I  hope  therefore  I  shall  not 
long  stay  for  the  debt  due  onto  me  since  he  was  under  my  tuition.    I  have 
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psdeBtljr  wilted  for  such  a  good  time  u  this,  and  my  confidence  is  beyond  my 
apectatkm  thus  strengtliened  by  the  relation  I  have  to  Dalham ;  which  in- 
teiest  will  be  as  good  as  a  solicitor  in  my  behal£  The  debt  is  £7  8^.  8(/. ;  in 
which  sum  I  reckon  nothing  for  tuition  for  the  last  three  quarters  his  name 
eootinned  in  the  College,  because  himself  discontinued;  yet  the  ordinary 
arrearages  for  the  College  could  not  be  avoided  —  which  are  some  9^. 

**  Jfardk  13.  On  Thursday  my  sometime  pupil  and  your  new  couan,  in  the 
TSgary  which  newHouurried  men  are  wont  to  take,  came  hither  to  my  chamber 
in  hb  brareiy ;  asked  pardon  for  his  long  default ;  paid  me  my  debt ;  would 
needs  force  a  piece  upon  me  in  token  of  his  love ;  then  invited  me  to  dinner 
where  he  was  so  prodigal  as  if  he  had  made  a  marriage  feast  *  *  I  hear  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  here  also  with  him,  shall  marry  the  other  sister,  and 
•0  between  them  have  your  uncle's  whole  estate." 

In  the  same  letters,  or  in  others  written  during  the  same  month, 
are  rarions  references  to  matters  of  public  gossip  at  the  time  —  to 
the  King's  growing  determination  in  raising  money  by  monopolies, 
etc;  to  Sir  John  Eliot's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower;  to  the 
Qaeen*s  expected  accouchement^  etc.  In  the  midst  of  this  miscel- 
laneous gossip,  here  is  one  horrible  little  scrap  from  a  letter  of 
March  27  :  '^  At  Berkshire  assizes  was  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  con- 
demned and  executed  for  example,  for  burning  a  house  or  two ; 
who  only  said  upon  the  ladder,  ^  Foi^ve  me  this,  and  1 11  do  so  no 
more.' "  One's  nerves  do  tingle  at  this ;  but  what  if  there  are  judi- 
cial and  other  facts  in  our  civilization  which  will  be  equally  tortures 
and  incredibilities  to  the  nerve  of  the  future  ? 

The  University  reassembled  for  the  Easter  term  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1630.  It  was  destined,  however,  that  that  term  should  be 
brought  prematurely  to  a  close.  Whoever  has  read  the  records  of 
those  times  knows  that  an  almost  constant  subject  of  alarm  to 
England,  as  well  as  to  other  nations,  was  the  plague.  Every  ten  or 
fifteen  years  there  was  either  a  visit  of  it  or  a  rumor  of  its  coming. 
The  last  visit,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  in  1625-6 ;  on  which  occa- 
sion, though  it  raged  in  London  and  other  districts,  Cambridge 
escaped.  Only  five  years  had  elapsed,  and  now  again  the  plague 
was  in  the  land.  There  were  cases  in  London  as  early  as  March, 
during  which  month  Meade,  while  sending  to  Stuteville  other  such 
general  pieces  of  news  as  we  have  mentioned,  sends  him  also 
abstracts  of  the  weekly  returns  of  deaths  in  London.  "  The  last 
week,"  he  writes  on  the  20th  of  March,  "  there  died  two  of  the 
plague  in  London  —  one  in  Shoreditch,  another  in  Whitechapel; 
and  I  saw  by  a  letter  yesterday  that  there  were  fi>ur  dead  this 

week,  and  all  in  St.  Giles's  parish."    In  subsequent  letters  we  hear 
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of  the  progress  of  the  plagae  in  the  metropolis ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1630,  or  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Easter  term,  we  have  the  following : 

"^  There  died  this  week  of  the  plagoe  at  London  11.  *  *  Six  parishes  in- 
fected *  *  I  suppose  yon  have  heard  of  the  like  calamitr  begun  and  threat- 
ened OS  here  in  Cambridge.  We  have  some  7  died  —  the  first,  last  week 
(suspected  but  not  searched)  —  a  bov ;  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  two  —  a  boy 
and  a  woman  in  the  same  house  ;  and  on  Wednesday  two  women,  one  exceed- 
ing foul,  in  two  houses.  On  Thursday,  a  man  —  one  Hohnes,  dwelling  in  the 
midst  between  the  two  former  houses.  For  all  these  stand  together  at  Mag- 
dalen College  end  It  began  at  the  further  house — Forster^s,  a  shoemaker; 
supposed  by  lodging  a  soldier  who  had  a  sore  upon  him,  in  whose  bed  and 
sheets  the  nasty  woman  laid  two  of  her  sons,  who  are  both  dead,  and  a  kins- 
woman. Some  add  for  a  cause  a  dun<Hiill  close  bv  her  house,  in  the  hole  of 
which  the  fool  this  Lent-time  suffered  some  butchers,  who  killed  meat  by 
stealth,  to  kill  it  and  to  bury  the  garbage." 

From  the  date  of  this  letter  the  plague  spread  with  fearful  rapid- 
ity in  Cambridge ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  that  town 
seemed  to  be  its  favorite  encampment.  Thus  on  the  24th  of  April, 
only  a  week  after  the  preceding  letter : 

"  Our  University  is  in  a  manner  wholly  dissolved ;  all  meetings  and  exer- 
cises c(fasing.  In  many  Colleges  almost  none  left.  In  ours,  of  twenty-seven 
moss  we  have  not  five.  Our  gates  strictly  kept ;  none  but  Fellows  to  go  forth, 
or  any  to  be  let  in  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  our  society,  of 
which  we  have  but  seven  at  home  at  this  instant  [i.  e.  seven  of  the  members 
of  the  foundation] ;  only  a  sizar  may  go  out  with  his  tutor's  ticket  upon  an 
errand.  Our  butcher,  baker,  and  chandler  bring  the  provisions  to  the  College- 
gates,  where  the  steward  and  cook  receive  them.  AVe  have  taken  all  our 
officers  wc  need  into  the  College,  and  none  must  stir  out  If  he  doth,  he 
is  to  come  in  no  more.  Yea,  we  have  taken  three  women  into  our  College, 
and  apiwintcd  them  a  chamber  to  lie  in  together :  two  are  bed-makers,  one  a 
laundress.  AVe  have  turned  out  our  porter,  and  appointed  our  barber  both 
porter  and  barber,  allowing  him  a  chamber  next  the  gates.  Thus  we  live  as 
close  prisoners,  and,  I  hope,  without  danger." 


Before  the  end  of  the  same  month  most  of  the  colleges  were 
formally  broken  up — Masters,  fellows,  and  students  flj'ing  from 
Cambridge  as  a  doomed  place.  All  University  exercises  and  meet- 
ings proper  to  the  Easter  term  were  adjourned  to  the  following 
session.  Accordingly,  in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  remain- 
der of  this  academic  year  is  a  mere  blank.  "  Grassante  peste^  nulla 
puhlica  comitia^''  is  the  significant  entry  made  by  Baker  under  this 
year.* 

1  Harl.  HS.  7088. 
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While  the  gownsmen  were  able  to  consult  their  safety  by  flight, 
"the  poor  townsmeti  were  necessarily  obliged  to  remain  where  they 
"were.  After  all,  the  mortality  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  plague  from  April, 
1630,  to  January,  1630-1,  was  but  347,  or  somewhat  more  than  one 
a  day  for  the  whole  period.  To  understand  the  terror  that  there 
was  in  Cambridge,  however,  one  must  imagine  the  state  of  the 
town  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  cases  were  most  numer- 
ous —  the  unusually  deserted  streets ;  the  colleges  all  locked  up ; 
and,  most  fearful  of  all,  the  brown  and  white  t^uts  on  the  adjacent 
commons,  whither  the  plague-patients  were  removed.  Nor  was  the 
plague  the  only  calamity.  What  with  the  shutting  up  of  the  col- 
leges, what  with  the  interruption  of  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  business  was  at  a  stand-still ;  hundreds  of  poor 
persons  who  had  lived  by  performing  offices  about  the  colleges  were 
left  destitute ;  and  tradesmen  who  had  been  in  tolerably  good  cir- 
cumstances, but  who  depended  on  their  receij)t8  rather  than  their 
savings,  were  suddenly  impoverished.  As  many  as  2,800  ])ersons, 
or  839  families,  had  to  be  supported  by  charity,  while  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  population  not  more  than  140  persons  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  contribute  to  their  relief.  It  became  necessary  to  aj)peal  to 
the  country  at  large.  Accordingly,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1630,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  extraor- 
dinary "misery  and  decay"  of  Cambridge,  his  Majesty  instnicts 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln  to  take  means  f(;r 
a  general  collection  in  their  dioceses,  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted 
town.     Some  thousands  of  pounds  were  collected.^ 

No  man  won  such  golden  opinions,  by  his  brave  and  humane 
conduct  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  as  the  Vice-Chanc<'llor,  Dr. 
Butts.  While  most  of  the  other  Heads  had  fled  from  the  inft-ction, 
he  remained  at  his  post,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  otliers,  did 
whatever  he  could  to  maintain  order  and  distribute  reKu-f.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  sent  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  to  Lord  Coventry,  as  High  Steward  of  the  town : 

**  The  sir:kne«s  is  much  soattered,  but  we  follow  your  I»rrl.ship*s  counvd  to 
keep  the  sound  from  the  rick :  to  which  purjios^;  we  have  built  near  forty  lxx>tbs 
in  a  remote  pla^.e  upon  our  commons,  whither  we  forthwith  n-move  t}t(j«e  that 
are  infecteii  —  where  we  have  placed  a  German  physician  who  vwita  them  day 
and  night ;  and  he  ministers  to  them.  B^-avlcfi  coniitable^.,  we  have  certain 
ambulator}'  officers  who  walk  the  atreetd  ni;?ht  and  day  to  kf-fp  out  people  frfjm 
needless  converang;  and  to  bring  us  notice  of  all  diionlers.     Through  God'i 
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mercy,  ffae  number  of  those  who  die  weekly  is  not  great  to  the  total  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  Thirty-one  hath  been  the  highest  number  in  a  week,  and 
that  but  once.  This  late  tempestuous  rainy  weather  hath  scattered  it  into  sbme 
places,  and  they  die  fast ;  so  that  I  fear  an  increase  this  week.  To  give  our 
neighbors  in  the  country  contentment,  we  hired  certain  horsemen  this  harvest- 
lime  to  range  and  scour  the  fields  of  the  towns  adjoining,  to  keep  our  disorder- 
ly poor  from  annoying  them.  We  keep  great  store  of  watch  and  ward  in  all 
fit  places  continually.  We  printed  and  published  certain  new  orders  for  the 
better  goyemment  of  the  people ;  which  we  see  observed.  We  keep  our  court 
twice  arweek  and  severely  punish  all  delinquents.  Your  Lordship,  I  trust, 
will  pardon  the  many  words  of  men  in  misery.  It  is  no  little  ease  to  pour  out 
our  painfiil  passions  and  plaints  into  such  a  bosom.  Myself  am  alone ;  a  des- 
titute and  forsaken  man :  not  a  scholar  with  me  in  College ;  not  a  scholar  seen 
by  me  without  God  all-sufficient,  I  trust,  is  with  me ;  to  whose  most  holy 
protection  I  humbly  commend  your  Lordship,  with  all  belonging  unto  you."  ^ 

Daring  this  miserable  summer  and  autumn,  Meade  was  at  Dal- 
ham,  whither  his  good  friends,  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Stuteville,  had 
invited  him,  and  where  he  was  so  happy,  smoking  his  pipe,  talking 
with  Sir  Martin  in  bis  library,  and  going  about  the  grounds,  that,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  was  not  without  regret  that  he  left  the  place  when 
it  became  necessary  to  return  to  his  College.  Milton  also  was  away 
from  Cambridge — living,  we  may  suppose,  either  in  his  father's 
house  in  London,  or  in  some  suburban  seclusion  ;  if  indeed  he  did 
not  at  this  time  fulfil  his  promised  visit  to  Young  at  Stowmarket. 
An  interesting  scrap  from  his  pen,  at  or  about  this  time,  is  his  well 
known  epitaph  on  Shakspeare,  to  which  he  has  himself  afiixed  the 
date: 

On  Shakspeare,  1630. 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honored  bones 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  pii^  stones. 

Or  that  his  hallowed  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid? 

Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument ; 

For  whilst,  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavoring  art. 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  fVom  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took. 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 
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And  60  sepulchred  in  snch  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  snch  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

These  lines  were  probably  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of 
Shakspeare  — which  copy  must  have  been  the  first  folio,  as  no  other 
then  existed.  Two  years  afterwards  (1632)  they  were  prefixed 
anonymously,  in  company  with  other  new  copies  of  laudatory 
Terses,  to  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare,  then  published. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  were  the  first  verses  of  Milton  that 
appeared  publicly  in  print. 


ACADEMIC    YEAR    1630-31. 

Milton  SBtat.  22. 

Vice'Chanedlor,  Dr.  Hbnbt  ButtS}  of  Benet  (reelected  for  his  eminent  services  In  the 

preceding  year). 
Proctors,  Pbtxb  Ashton  of  Trinity  College,  and  Roger  Hockchesteb  of  Pembroke. 

Michaelmas  Term  .  October  10, 1630,  to  Dec.  16, 1630. 

Lent  Term January  13, 1630-1,  to  April  1, 1631. 

Easter  Term   ....  April  20, 1631,  to  July  8, 1631. 


Though  the  plague  had  greatly  abated  at  Cambridge  by  October, 
it  had  not  quite  gone,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  November  that  the 
Colleges  began  again  to  be  full.  Meade  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  to  return.  On  the  20th  of  October  he  writes  to  Stuteville, 
not  from  Cambridge,  but  from  Balsham,  a  village  near  by  Cam- 
bridge, as  follows : 

"  Coming  to  the  College,  I  found  neither  scholar  nor  Fellow  returned,  but 
Mr.  Tovey  only ;  and  he  forced  to  dine  and  sup  in  chamber  with  Mr.  Power 
and  Mr.  Siddall  [these  two  old  gentlemen,  it  would  appear,  had  not  left  Col- 
lege when  the  rest  did],  unless  he  would  be  alone  and  have  one  of  the  three 
women  to  be  his  sizar,  for  there  is  but  one  scholar  to  attend  upon  them.  I, 
being  not  willing  to  live  in  solitude,  nor  to  be  joined  with  such  company 
[Power  is,  of  course,  more  particularly  referred  to],  after  some  few  hours'  stay 
in  the  College,  turned  aside  to  Balsham,  hoping  to  have  chatted  this  night  with 
the  Doctor  [who  *the  Doctor*  was  we  do  not  know],  but,  alas  I  I  find  him 
gone  to  Dalham,  but  hope  he  will  return  soon,  and  therefore  stay  here  to  expect 
him.  I  left  order  to  have  word  sent  me  as  soon  as  Mr.  Chappell  or  Mr.  Gell 
come  home,  and  then  I  am  for  the  College.** 
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The  deaths  during  the  preceding  week  had  been  but  three,  and 
were  diminishing.  On  the  27th  Meade  again  writes  from  the  same 
place,  saying  he  had  been  in  Cambridge  partly  "  to  furnish  himself 
with  warmer  clothing,"  partly  to  see  if  any  of  his  College  friends 
had  come  back.  No  more,  however,  had  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  Chappell  had  written  to  say  that  he  should  not  return  for 
a  month.  Meade  is  pining  for  society,  and  says  his  "  heart  is  at 
Dalham."  It  is  not  till  the  27th  of  November  that  he  finds  himself 
once  more  in  his  element.    On  that  day  he  writes : 

"  I  have  been  at  the  College  ever  since  Monday  at  dinner,  and  yet  never  so 
well  could  I  fancy  myself  to  be  at  my  old  and  wonted  home,  as  now,  when  I 
take  my  pen  on  Saturday  evening  to  write  according  to  my  custom  unto  Dal- 
ham. Such  is  the  force  of  so  long  a  continued  course,  wliich  is  almost  become 
a  second  nature  to  me.  ♦  *  All  the  play-houses  in  London  are  now  again  open. 
♦  *  I  will  add  a  list  of  our  College  officers  and  retainers  who  either  have 
died  or  been  endangered  by  the  plague  —  which  I  understood  not  well  till 
n'ow :  —  1 .  Our  second  cook  and  some  three  of  his  house.  2.  Our  gardener 
and  all  hir  house.  8.  Oflr  porter's  child  ;  and  himself  was  at  the  green  [t.  e, 
among  the  sick  on  the  common].  4.  Our  butcher  and  three  of  his  children. 
6.  Our  baker,  who  made  our  bread  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  bake-house,  had  two  of 
his  children  died,  but  then  at  his  own  house,  as  having  no  emplov-ment  at  the 
bake-house.  6.  Our  manciple's  daughter  had  three  sores  in  her  father's  house ; 
but  her  father  was  then  and  is  still  in  the  College.  7.  Our  laundress  (who  is 
yet  in  the  College),  her  maid  died  of  the  infection  in  her  dame's  house.  8.  Add 
one  of  our  bed-makers  in  the  College,  whose  son  was  a  prentice  in  an  house 
in  the  parish  whither  the  infection  came  also.  *  *  We  keep  all  shut  in  the  Col- 
lege still,  and  the  same  persons  formerly  entertained  are  still  with  us.  Wo 
have  not  had  this  week  company  enough  to  be  in  commons  in  the  hall,  but  on 
Sunday  we  hope  we  shall.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  how  slowly  the  University 
returneth  :  none  almost  but  a  few  sophisters  to  keep  their  Acts.  We  are  now 
eight  Fellows :  Benet  College  but  four ;  scholars  not  so  many.  The  most  in 
Trinity  and  St.  John's,  etc.  The  reassembling  of  the  University  for  Acts  ai^ 
sermons  is  therefore  again  deferred  to  the  16th  of  December." 

Tliey  did  dine  in  hall  in  Christ's  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  on  the  5th  of  December  Meade  is  able  to  report  that 
there  had  been  no  case  of  plague  during  the  past  week.  The 
students  then  rapidly  returned ;  but,  for  many  years  to  come,  there 
was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  total  numbers  of  the  University, 
in  consequence  of  the  disaster  of  this  fatal  year. 

When  Milton  returned  to  Cambridge,  there  was  one  change 
in  Christ's  College  not  noted  by  Meade,  which,  if  tradition  is 
t\»  be  trusted,  must  have  interested  him  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
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As  a  B.  A.  of  two  years'  standing,  and  as  an  acknowledged 
ornament  of  his  College,  he  was  by  this  time  entitled  to  suppose 
that,  when  a  fellowship  became  vacant  so  as  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  College  authorities,  he  had  as  good  a  claim  to  it  as  any 
other.  That  he  had  some  expectation  of  this  kind  would  be 
extremely  probable,  even  if  Baker,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  had 
not  handed  down  the  tradition.  But,  if  so,  he  was  disappointed. 
Just  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  College  on  account 
of  the  plague,  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Sandelands,  one  of  the 
younger  fellows,  was  about  to  resign.  The  following  document 
will  show  who  was  to  be  his  successor.  It  is  a  royal  mandate 
addressed  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Christ's: 

"  Charles,  R 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  We  greet  you  well.    Whereas  We  are  given 

to  understand  that  the  fellowship  of  Mr.  Andrew  Sandelands  of  your  College 
is  shortly  to  be  made  void,  and  being  well  ascertained  both  of  the  present  suffi- 
ciency and  future  hopes  of  a  young  scholar,  Edward  King,  now  B.  A.,  We  out  of 
Our  princely  care  that  those  hopeful  parts  in  him  ma^^receive  cherishing  and 
encouragement,  are  graciously  pleased  so  far  to  express  Our  royal  intention 
towards  him  as  hereby  to  will  and  require  you,  that,  when  the  same  fellowship 
shall  become  void,  you  do  presently  admit  the  said  Edward  King  into  the  same, 
notwithstanding  any  statute,  ordinance,  or  constitution  to  the  contrary.  And 
for  the  doing  thereof  these  shall  be  both  a  sufficient  warrant  unto  you,  and  We 
shall  account  it  an  acceptable  service.  Given  under  Our  signet  at  Our  manor 
of  St  James's,  June  10,  1630,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Our  reign."* 

Such  royal  interferences  with  the  exercise  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity  patronage  were  far  from  uncommon,  and  caused  a  good 
deal  of  complaint.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  how,  in  the  case  of 
a  youth  of  such  influential  connections  as  King,  the  favor  should 
have  been  obtained.  The  missive  must  have  reached  the  Col- 
lege when  there  were  few  Fellows  there  to  act  upon  it ;  nor  can 
we  tell  at  what  precise  time  it  was  carried  into  effect.  By  the 
time  that  Milton  returned  to  the  College,  however,  the  fellowship 
of  Sandelands  had  passed  to  King.  Probably  any  feeling  of 
<lisappointment  that  Milton  may  have  had,  was  by  this  time  got 
over;  and  King  was  really  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth, 
liked  by  all,  and  by  Milton  not  least.  It  was  ratlier  hard,  how- 
ever, for  Milton,  now  in  his  twenty-third  year,  to  see  a  youth 
of  eighteen  seated  above  him  at  the  Fellows'  table.* 

1  Copy  by  Baker  (Harl.  MS.  7096,  p.  220)  of  2  About  a  year  after  this  date  there  was 
"some  notes  concerning  Christ's  College,  another  Fellowship  vacant  in  the  College;  on 
from  a  MS.  book  of  Mr.  Michael  Iloney-  which  occasion  I  lind,  from  a  letter  of  Bain- 
wood."  brigge^s  in  the  State  Taper  oliice  (July  20, 
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Hardly  had  matters  settled  into  their  ordinary  conrse  in  Cam- 
bridge in  the  winter  of  1630-31,  when  an  incident  occnrred  of 
some  local  note.  This  was  the  death  of  old  Hobson  the  carrier, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague  his  journeys  to  and  from  London  had  been  prohibited, 
as  they  had  been  for  a  similar  reason  in  1625.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  interruption  was  for  a  longer  period  than  on 
the  previous  one.  From  April  or  May,  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn,  the  old  man  had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  Cam- 
bridge, shut  up  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  for  fear  of  the 
infection.  In  his  case  the  privation  was  unusually  hard.  ^  Heigh 
ho ! "  says  the  carrier  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  IVij  going  into  the 
inn  yard  at  Rochester  early  in  the  morning  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  to  set  out  on  his  journey,  ^'  heigh  ho !  an 't  be  not  four 
by  the  day,  I'll  be  hanged:  Charles's  wain  is  over  the  new 
chimney."  There  is  the  joy  of  a  carrier^s  life,  and  Hobson  now 
missed  it.  Tough  old  man  as  he  was,  the  plague  never  came 
near  him;  but  ennui  took  him  o£  Some  time  in  November 
or  December,  just  as  the  plague  had  abated,  and  he  had  the 
prospect  of  mounting  his  wain  again,  he  took  to  his  bed ;  on  the 
24th  of  December  he  had  his  will  drawn  out ;  he  added  codicils 
to  this  will  on  the  27th  and  Slst  of  December,  and  on  the  1st 
of  January ;  and  on  this  last  day  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Benedict's  Church.  Both  his  wives  had  died  before 
him,  as  well  as  his  three  sons  and  two  of  his  daughters  out  of  the 
family  borne  to  him  by  his  first  wife.  His  eldest  son  Thomas,  how- 
ever, had  been  married,  and  had  left  a  family  of  six  children; 
and  to  these  six  grandchildren  and  his  two  surviving  daughters  — 
one  of  whom  had  married  Sir  Simon  Clarke,  a  "Warwickshire 
baronet  —  was  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  the  carrier's  property. 
Over  and  above  the  lands  and  goods  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
elsewhere  distributed  amongst  them,  there  remained  a  consider- 
able property  in  houses,  land,  and  money,  to  be  distributed 
among  a  sister-in-law,  a  godson,  two  cousins,  and  other  kindred, 
and  to  furnish  small  bequests  to  his  executors,  and  one  or  two 
acquaintances  and  servants,  Nor  had  Hobson  forgotten  the 
town  of  his  afifections.     During  his  life  he  had  been  a  charit- 


1631),  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Dor- 
chester, was  presdng  the  election  of  young 
Shute  (see  p.  124),  then  Jnst  admitted  B.  A. 
Bainbrlgge  writes  to  Dorchester,  professing 
his  willingness  to  do  all  he  can  for  Shute^s 
interests  at  another  time,  bat  has  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  in  fkror  of  some  one  else, 


and  is  much  perplexed  lest  his  Lordship 
shonld  be  angry.  *'  In  all,  I  humbly  beg,'' 
he  says  "your  Honor's  better  thoughts  to 
hold  me  an  honest  man.'*  From  the  glimpee 
such  letters  give  of  the  intrigues  in  elections 
to  Fellowships,  I  should  imagine  that  Hil- 
ton's chance  was  small  throughout. 
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able  and  pnblio-splrited  man.  As  lately  as  1628  he  had  made 
over  to  twelve  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  University  and  Town, 
a  messuage  and  various  tenements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew 
without  Bamwell-gate,  in  order  to  the  erection  there  of  a  work- 
house, where  poor  people  who  had  no  trade  might  be  taught 
some  honest  one,  and  where  also  stubborn  rogues  and  beggars 
might  be  compelled  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  own  labors. 
To  further  this  scheme  ho  now  left  by  his  will  100?.  more,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  near  the  workhouse.  But  perhaps  his  most 
remarkable  bequest  to  the  town  was  one  of  a  sanitary  nature, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  experience  of 
what  was  needed  —  to  wit,  "  seven  leys  of  pasture-land "  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  the  conduit  in  Cambridge,  together  with 
a  present  sum  of  10/.  to  be  applied  in  raising  the  top  of  the  con- 
duit half  a  yard  higher  than  it  was.^  The  consequence  is,  that 
now  the  visitor  to  Cambridge  sees  what  is  not  to  be  seen  perhaps 
in  any  other  town  in  the  British  empire  —  not  only  a  handsome 
conduit  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  but  a  rivulet  of  fresh  clear 
water  running  round  and  round  the  town,  and  through  the  main 
streets,  in  the  place  where  in  other  towns  there  is  usually  only  a 
kennel.  At  Cambridge  Hobson  is  still,  in  a  manner,  the  genius  loci. 
Milton's  two  epitaphs  on  the  celebrated  carrier,  though  humor- 
ous in  their  form,  have  a  certain  kindliness  in  their  spirit.  As 
reminiscences  of  the  poet's  Cambridge  life,  they  are  worth  quoting : 

On  the  UmvenUy  CdrrUr,  who  sickened  in  the  time  of  (he  Vacancy ^  being  forbid  to  goto 

London  by  reaton  of  the  Plague, 

Here  lies  old  Hobson :  Death  hath  broke  his  girt. 
And  here,  alas  I  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt; 
Or  else,  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one 
He 's  here  stuck  in  a  slough  and  overthrown. 
T  was  such  a  shifter  that,  if  truth  were  known. 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down ; 
For  he  had  any  time  this  ten  years  Aill 
Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull; 
And,  surely,  Death  could  never  have  prevailed. 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  failed; 
But,  lately,  finding  him  so  long  at  home. 
And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  come. 
And  that  he  had  taken  up  his  latest  inn. 
In  the  kind  office  of  a  Chamberlain, 

1  Cooper's  Annals,  UL  2M-& 
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Showed  him  hiBroom  where  he  mast  lodge  that  night. 

Palled  oflT  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light : 

If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 

"  Hobson  hath  sapped,  and 's  newly  gone  to  bed.'' 

AnoQuTf  on  Ae  Bamt, 

Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  troly  prove 
That  he  coald  never  die  while  he  could  more; 
So  hang  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot. 
Hade  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay  I 
Time  numbers  motion,  yet  (without  a  crime 
'Gainst  old  truth)  motion  numbered  out  his  time; 
And,  like  an  engine  moved  with  wheel  and  weight. 
His  principles  being  ceased,  he  ended  straight. 
^  Best,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death. 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath; 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm 
Too  long  vacation  hastened  on  his  term. 
Merely  to  drive  the  time  away  he  sickened. 
Fainted  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quickened. 
"  Nay,"  quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  outstretched, 
"  If  I  may  not  carry,  sure  I  '11  ne'er  be  f)9tched; 
But  vow,"  (though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers) 
"  For  one  carrier  put  down,  to  make  six  bearer$*' 
Ease  was  his  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right, 
He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light; 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come. 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome; 
That  even  to  his  last  breath,  (there  be  that  say  %) 
As  he  were  press'd  to  death,  he  cried  "  More  weight! " 
But,  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were. 
Ho  had  been  an  immortal  Carrier. 
Obedient  to  the  moon,  he  spent  his  date 
In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate 
Linked  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas ; 
Yet,  strange  to  think,  his  vxnn  was  his  increau:. 
His  letters  are  delivered  all  and  gone; 
Only  remains  this  superscription. 

These  verses  might  have  been  written  in  London,  but  they 
seem  rather  to  have  been  written  at  Cambridge.  At  all  events, 
Milton  must  have  been  at  Cambridge  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
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following  that  of  the  carrier'B  death ;  on  which  day  the  following 
entry  was  made  in  the  admission-book  of  Christ's  College : 

'*  Feb,  15, 1630-81. — Christopher  Milton,  Londoner,  son  of  John,  grounded 
in  letters  under  Mr.  Gill  in  Paul's  public  school,  was  admitted  a  lesser  pen-« 
noner,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Tovey." 

Thus,  it  seems,  Milton's  yonnger  -brother  Christopher,  after 
having  been  educated  at  the  same  school  in  London  as  himself^ 
was  sent  to  the  same  College  in  Cambridge,  and  there  placed 
mider  the  same  tutor.  The  fact  proves,  at  least,  that,  whatever 
fault  Milton  may  have  found  with  his  first  tutor,  Chappell,  he 
was  satisfied  with  Tovey.\ 

From  this  point  forward  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  Meade's 
letters  to  Stuteville ;  the  series  closing  in  April  1631.*  It  is  firom 
other  sources  that  we  learn  that,  soon  after  Christopher  Milton's 
admission  at  Christ's,  ho  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Latin 
comedy  in  one  of  the  Colleges.  The  College  was  Queen's ;  the 
title  of  the  piece  was  "  Senile  Odium ; "  the  actors  were  the 
young  men  of  Queen's ;  and  the  author  was  Peter  Hausted,  M.  A., 
of  that  society,  afterwards  a  clergyman  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
play  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1633 ;  on  which  occasion,  among 
the  commendatory  Latin  verses  prefixed  to  it,  were  some  Iambics 
by  Edward  King,  of  Christ's. 

To  the  same  Easter  Term  of  1631  is  to  be  referred  the  com- 
position of  another  of  Milton's  minor  English  poems — that  entitled 
An  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester.  The  lady  thus 
honored  was  Jane,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Viscount  Savage,  of 
Rock-Savage,  Cheshire,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Darcy,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Rivers.  She  had  been  married  to  John  Paulet, 
fifth  Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
title  in  February  162^.  Both  before  and  after  her  marriage  to 
this  Catholic  nobleman,  afterwards  distinguished  for  his  loyalty 
in  the  civil  wars,  she  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  beautiftd 


1  The  extract  from  the  admission-book 
was  Aimished  me  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme  of 
Christ's.  The  fact  which  it  aathenticates,  of 
the  education  of  Milton's  younger  brother  at 
the  same  College,  and  under  the  same  tutor 
as  himself,  is,  I  believe,  new ;  and  it  adds  like- 
lihood to  the  details  respecting  Milton's  Col- 
lege lift  related  by  Aubrey  on  Christopher 
Milton's  authority. 

S  The  canae  of  this  cessation  of  Meade's 
letters  to  StiUe?llle,  I  find  eacplained  in  the 


following  passage  in  the  "  Diary  of  John 
Bous,  Incumbent  of  Santon-Downham,  Suf- 
folk, fh>m  1625  to  1642,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Ever- 
ett Green,  for  the  Camden  Society :  —  "  That 
day  at  night  (June  13, 1681),  Sir  Martin  Stut- 
vil  of  Dalham,  coming  from  the  Sessions  at 
Bury  with  George  Le  Hunt,  went  into  the 
Angel,  and  there,  being  merry  in  a  chair, 
either  ready  to  take  tobacco,  or  having  newly 
done  it,  leaned  backward  with  his  head,  and 
died  immediately.** 
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and  accomplished  of  the  ladies  of  her  time.  Suddenly,  whUe 
she  was  yet  in  the  bloom  of  early  youth,  she  was  cut  off  by  a 
miserable  accident.  The  date  and  the  circumstances  are  settled 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  news-letter  of  the  period : 

*'  The  Lady  Marquess  of  TVinchester,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Savage, 
had  an  impoethume  upon  her  cheek  lanced ;  the  humour  fell  down  into  her 
throat  and  quickly  despatched  her,  being  big  with  child:  whoso  death  is 
lamented  as  well  in  respect  of  other  her  yirtues  as  that  she  was  inclining  to 
become  a  Protestant"^ 

The  incident  seems  to  have  produced  a  sensation  quite  unusuaL 
It  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  longest  of  Ben  Jonson's  elegies, 
in  his  "  Underwoods  " : 

"Stay,  stay;  I  feel 
A  honor  in  me;  all  my  blood  is  steel. 
Stiff,  stark  I  my  Joints  'gainst  one  another  knock. 
Whose  daughter?— Hal  great  Savage  of  the  rock. 
He 's  good  as  great    I  am  almost  a  stone. 
And  ere  I  can  ask  more  of  her,  she 's  gone!  — 

»  »  *  ♦ 

Hor  sweetness,  softness,  her  fair  conrtesy, 

Her  wary  guards,  her  wise  simplicity. 

Wore  like  a  ring  of  virtues  round  her  set, 

And  Piety  the  centre  where  all  met. 

A  reverend  state  she  had,  an  awful  eye, 

A  dazzling,  yet  inviting  Majesty : 

What  Nature,  Fortune,  Institution,  Fact, 

Could  sum  to  a  perfection  was  her  act  I 

How  did  she  leave  the  world,  with  what  contempt  I 

Just  as  she  in  it  lived,  and  so  exempt 

From  all  affection !    When  they  urged  the  cure 

Of  her  disease,  how  did  her  soul  assure 

Her  sufferings,  as  the  body  had  been  away. 

And  to  the  torturers,  her  doctors,  say : 

'  Stick  on  your  cupping-glasses;  fear  not;  put 

Your  hottest  caustics  to;  bum,  lance,  or  cut: 

T  is  but  the  body  which  you  can  torment, 

And  I  into  tiie  world  all  soul  was  sent.' " 
«  «  «  « 

1  Letter  dated  **  London,  April  21,  16S1,"  ber  of  Parliament  and  secretary  to  the  C6U 

sent  ttom  John  Pory  to  Sir  Thomas  Pucker^  ony  of  Virginia,  was  a  London  news  oorrea- 

ing,  Bart.,  of  Priory,  Warwickshire;  and  jmndent  of  Keade  and  Puckering.     He  was 

quoted  In  The  Court  and  T^met  of  Chadt»  /.,  perhaps  an  uncle  or  other  relation  of  Ullton'a 

VOL  IL  p.  106.    Pory,  who  had  been  a  men&-  CoUege-ftUow,  Pory. 
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Davenant,  and  others  of  the  poets  of  the  day  besides  Jonson, 
celebrated  the  event.*  How  it  came  to  interest  Milton's  Muse 
does  not  appear ;  but  these  lines  of  Milton  on  the  Marchioness 
may  have  come  into  the  hands  of  many  who  also  saw  Jonson's : ' 

This  rich  marble  doth  Inter 
The  honored  wife  of  Winchester, 
A  Yiflcoont's  daughter,  an  Eaii's  heir, 
Besides  what  her  virtues  fair 
Added  to  her  noble  birth, 
More  than  she  coold  own  on  earth. 
Sommers  three  times  eight  save  one 
She  had  told;  alas!  too  soon 
After  so  short  time  of  breath, 
To  house  with  darimess  and  with  death  I 
m  *  * 

Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  of  a  loTcly  son, 
And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes 
And  caUs  Lucina  to  her  throes; 
But,  whether  by  mischance  or  blame, 
Atropos  for  Ludna  came. 
And  with  remorseless  cruelty 
Spoiled  at  once  both  firuit  and  tree. 
*  m  * 

Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have; 
After  this  thy  travel  sore. 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore. 
That,  to  give  the  world  increase. 
Shortened  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 
Here,  besides  the  sorrowing 
That  thy  noble  house  doth  bring, 
Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon; 


1  In  the  poems  of  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
printed  poethomoosly  by  his  son  in  1629, 
there  are  some  lines  on  the  death  of  **  the 
truly  noble  and  excellent  Lady,  the  Lady 
Marqnesae  of  Winchester."  The  Marchioness 
whom  Beaumont  celebrates,  however,  was 
not  the  one  celebrated  by  Jonson,  Davenant, 
and  Milton,  but  a  preceding  Marchioness, 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  been  the 
mother-in^to  of  that  Marchioness.  Lucy  Ce> 
efl,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Cecil,  was 


the  wife  of  William  Faulet,  the  fourth  Mar- 
quis of  Winchester,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  fifth  Marquis,  the  husband  of  Blilton^s 
Marchioness.  She  died  as  early  as  1614;  and 
Beaumont's  lines  must  have  been  written  in 
that  year.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as 
the  two  ladies  have  been  confounded  in  bi- 
ographies of  Milton. 

s  Warton  supposes  that  there  was  a  Cam- 
bridge volume  of  verses  on  the  oooasiim;  but 
I  have  found  no  trace  of  sueh. 
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FordiT 

Seat  tiiee  fhm  Ae  bob  of 

Vemtedtoikj 


There  is  some  interest  in  oon^Mring  the  graee  of  these  lines 
hj  the  joong  Cambridge  student  with  what  the  TeCeran  lameate 
ivodnoed  oo  the  same  occasion. 


ACADEMIC  TEAR  1681-2. 

KI1.T03I  ctat.  23. 
Vke^ChmetOor,  Dr.  HEnr  Bum,  of  Beoei  (elected  to  tbe  office  dor  the  third  time 

in  onnsiud  compliment  to  liis  seal  and  effldencv). 

Prodon,  Thomas  Ttswhit,  of  St.  John's,  and  Liokel  Gatfield,  of  Jens. 

Michaelmas  Term  .  October  10, 1631,  to  December  16, 1631. 

Lkitt  Teem Jannarj  13, 1631-2,  to  March  23, 1631-2. 

Easteb  Teem    ....  April  11, 1632,  to  Jolj  6, 1632. 


This  was  to  be  Mlton*B  last  year  at  Cambridge;  and,  as  it 
involved  his  preparations  for  his  M.  A,  degree,  it  was  necessarily 
the  busiest  of  the  three  subsequent  to  his  attaining  the  degree 
of  Bjichelor.  During  this  session,  accordingly,  all  that  we  have 
from  his  pen  of  a  non-academical  character  consists  of  one  English 
letter  sent  from  Cambridge  to  a  friend,  together  with  the  English 
sonnet,  entitled  **  On  his  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.** 
It  will  be  }}(iHt  to  defer  farther  notice  of  these  till  next  chapter. 

About  the  time  when  the  letter  and  the  sonnet  were  written, 
there  was  published  at  Cambridge  a  little  volume  of  academical 
verses,  to  which  Milton,  if  he  had  chosen,  might  have  been  a 
contributor.  It  was  now  eighteen  months  since  a  living  heir  to 
the  throne  ha^l  been  bom  in  young  Prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  II. ;  but  as  the  event  had  happened  when  the  University 
was  broken  up  by  the  plague  (May  29,  1630),  Cambridge  had  not 
been  able,  like  her  more  fortunate  sister  of  Oxford,  to  collect 
her  muses  for  the  customary  homage.  The  omission  had  lain 
heavily  on  her  heart;  and  the  Queen  having  again  (Nov.  4,  1631) 
presented  the  nation  with  a  royal  babe  —  the  Princess  Mary,  after- 
wards Mary  of  Orange,  and  mother  of  William  III.  —  the  Uni- 
versity poets  thought  it  best  to  celebrate  this  birth  and  the  former 
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together.^  Among  the  contributors  to  the  volume  were  Thomas 
Comber,  Master  of  Trinity  College;  James  Duport  of  Trinity; 
Henry  Feme  of  Trinity ;  Thomas  Randolph  of  Trinity  (noYt  a  Fel- 
low tibere) ;  Peter  Hausted  of  Queen's ;  Abraham  Whelock  of  Clare 
Hall;  Thomas  Fuller  of  Sidney  Sussex;  and  Edward  King  of 
Christ's.  That  Milton  did  not  appear  in  such  respectable  com- 
pany, and  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  similar  collec- 
tions of  loyal  verses  published  while  he  was  connected  with  Cam- 
bridge, can  hardly  have  been  accidental.  It  was  certainly  from  no 
defect  of  local  or  academic  spirit ;  for  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
quite  ready  with  his  pen  when  a  Bishop  Andrews,  or  a  Dr.  Gostlin, 
or  a  Senior  Bedel,  or  any  other  worthy  of  Cambridge,  even  to 
Hobson  the  carrier,  died.  Probably  he  liked  to  choose  his  own 
subjects ;  and  complimentary  verses  to  royalty  were  not  in  his  way. 
Among  the  students  who  joined  the  University  in  this,  the 
last  year  of  Milton's  residence,  there  were  one  or  two  of  con- 
siderable note.  The  matriculations  of  Richard  Crawshaw,  the 
poet,  as  a  student  of  Pembroke,  of  the  famous  Ralph  Cudworth, 
as  a  student  of  Emanuel,  and  of  John  Pearson,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chester  and  Expositor  of  the  Creed,  as  a  student  of  King's, 
all  date  from  this  year.'  Among  the  new  admissions  at  Christ's 
—  besides  a  Ralph  Widdrington,  afterwards  of  some  note  as  a 
physician,  a  Charles  Hotham,  and  others  whose  subsequent  liis- 
tory  might  be  traced  —  there  was  one  youth  at  whom  Milton, 
had  he  foreseen  what  he  was  to  be,  would  certainly  have  looked 
with  more  than  common  attention.  This  was  a  tall,  thin  youth, 
of  clear  olive  complexion,  and  a  mild  and  rapt  expression,  whose 
admission  into  the  College  is  recorded  in  the  entry-book  as 
follows : 

^^Decemherj  31,  1681.  —  Henry  More,  son  of  Alexander,  bom  at  Grantham 
in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  grounded  in  letters  at  Eton  by  Mr.  Harrison,  was 
admitted,  in  tke  1 7th  year  of  his  age,  a  lesser  pensioner  under  Mr.  Gell.' 


**» 


This  new  student,  whose  connection  with  Christ's  thus  began  just 
as  that  of  Milton  was  drawing  to  a  close,  was  Henry  More  the  Pla- 
tonist.  In  due  time  he  became  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the  College, 
and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  he  held  also  a  Church  living,  and  was 
otherwise  wealthy;  but  Christ's  College  was  his  home  till  the  day 
of  his  death  (Sept.  1, 1687) ;  and  here  it  was  that,  esteemed  and 

1  xGenethliftcam  ninstriaBimonim  Prinoi-        S  Baker,  Harl.  MS.  7041. 
pvm  Caroli  et  Maris  a  Mnsis  CanUbrigiensi-        8  Copy  Airnidhcd  me  by  Mr.  Wolftenholme 
bat  eekbratom :  Cantab.  1681."  of  Chriat'B  College. 
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Tenerated  by  all  about  him  as  a  man  of  a  still  rarer  type  than  the 
Meades  and  others  who  had  already  consecrated  the  College  by 
their  residence  in  it,  he  pursued  those  peculiar  tracks  of  thought, 
and  wrote  those  treatises  of  semi-mystical  philosophy  with  which 
his  name  is  now  associated.  Already,  on  joining  the  College  from 
Eton,  there  were  the  germs  in  him  of  the  future  "  mystic"  The 
following  is  a  sketch  by  himself  of  his  life  up  to  this  period,  intro- 
duced in  the  preface  to  his  philosophical  works,  by  way  of  a  popular 
illustration  of  his  cardinal  tenet,  as  a  Platonist,  that  the  human 
mind  is  not,  as  philosophers  of  the  opposite  school  say,  a  mere 
abrasa  tabtdcu^  or  blank  sheet,  waiting  to  be  written  on,  but  has 
certain  ^  innate  sensations  or  notions  '^  in  it  of  a  priori  origin : 


^  Conceming  which  matter  I  am  the  more  assured,  in  that  the  sensations  of 
my  own  mind  are  so  far  from  being  owing  to  cdacadon  that  they  are  directly 
contrary  to  it,  —  I  being  bred  up  to  almost  the  14th  year  of  my  age  under  pa- 
rents and  a  master  that  were  great  Calvinists  (bat  withal  ver}-  pious  and  good 
ones).  At  which  time,  by  the  order  of  my  parents,  persuaded  to  it  by  my 
uncle,  I  immediately  went  to  Eton  School ;  not  to  learn  any  new  precepts  and 
institutes  of  Religion,  but  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue. 
But  neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  could  I  ever  swallow  down  that  hard  doc- 
trine concerning  Fate.  On  the  contrary',  I  remember  that  I  did,  with  my 
eldest  brother  (who  then,  as  it  happened,  had  accompanied  my  uncle  thither), 
verj'  stoutly  and  earnestly  for  my  years  dispute  against  this  Fate,  or  Calvinistic 
Predestination,  as  it  is  usually  called ;  and  that  my  uncle,  when  he  came  to 
know  itf  chid  me  severely,  adding  menaces  withal  of  correction  and  a  rod  for 
my  immature  forwardness  in  philosophizing  conceming  such  matters :  more- 
over, that  1  had  such  a  deep  aversion  in  my  temper  to  this  opinion,  and  so  firm 
and  unshaken  a  persuasion  of  the  Di\nne  justice  and  goodness,  that,  on  a 
certain  day,  in  a  ground  belonging  to  Eton  College,  where  the  boys  used  to 
play  and  exercise  themselves,  musing  conceming  these  things  with  myself,  and 
recalling  to  my  mind  this  doctrine  of  Calvin,  I  did  thus  seriously  and  deliber- 
ately conclude  within  myself,  viz :  '  If  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  predestined 
unto  hell,  where  all  things  are  full  of  nothing  but  cursing  and  blasphemy,  yet 
will  I  behave  myself  there  patiently  and  submissively  towanls  God,  and  if 
there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  is  acceptable  to  Him,  that  will  I 
set  myself  to  do  with  a  sincere  heart  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;'  being 
certainly  pursuaded  that,  if  I  thus  demeaned  myself.  He  would  hardly  keep  me 
long  in  that  place.  AVhich  meditation  of  mine  is  as  firmly  fixed  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  the  very  place  where  I  stood,  as  if  the  thing  had  been  transacted  but 
a  day  or  two  ago.  And,  as  to  what  concerns  the  existence  of  God,  —  though 
on  that  ground  mentioned,  walking,  as  my  manner  was,  slowly  and  with  my 
head  on  one  side,  and  kicking  now  and  then  the  stones  with  my  feet,  I  was 
wont  sometimes,  with  a  sort  of  musical  and  melancholy  murmur,  to  repeat,  or 
rather  hum,  to  myself  these  verses  of  Claudian : 
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'  Oft  hith  mj  uixloiu  mind  dirided  stood 

Whether  the  gods  did  mind  this  lower  world, 
Or  whether  no  sach  ruler  wise  and  g:ood 
We  had,  and  all  things  hero  by  chance  wore  huil'd*, 

— ]ret,  that  exceeding  hale  and  entire  sense  of  God  which  nature  herself  had 
plimted  deeply  in  me,  very  easily  silenced  all  such  slight  and  poetical  dubita- 
tions  as  those.  Yea,  even  in  my  first  childhood,  an  inward  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  so  strong  upon  my  mind,  that  I  did  then  believe  there  could  bo 
no  deed,  word,  or  thought,  hidden  from  Him ;  nor  was  I  by  any  others  that 
were  older  than  myself  to  be  otherwise  persuaded.  *  *  Endue<l  as  I  was 
with  these  principles  .  .  .  having  spent  about  three  years  at  Eton,  I  wont 
to  Cambridge,  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  person  both  learned  and  pious, 
and  (what  I  was  not  a  little  solicitous  about)  not  at  all  a  Calvinist,  but  a  tutor 
most  skilful  and  vigilant  [t.  e,  Gell].  Who,  presently  aflor  the  first  salutations 
and  discourse  with  me,  asked  me  whether  I  had  *  a  discernment  of  things  good 
and  evil/  To  which,  answering  in  somewhat  a  low  voit^e,  I  said,  *  I  hope  I 
liave ; '  when  at  the  same  time  I  was  conscious  to  myself  tliat  I  had  from  my  very 
Boul  a  most  strong  sense  and  savory  discrimination  as  to  all  those  matters. 
Notwithstanding,  the  meanwhile,  a  mighty  and  almost  immoderate  Uiirst  ader 
knowledge  possessed  me  throughout  —  especially  for  that  which  was  natural, 
and,  above  all  others,  that  which  was  said  to  dive  into  the  decjiest  cause 
of  things,  and  Aristotle  calls  the  first  and  highest  philosophy  or  wisdom.  Ailer 
which,  when  my  prudent  and  pious  tutor  observed  my  mind  to  be  inflamed 
and  carried  with  so  eager  and  vehement  a  career,  he  asked  me  on  a  certain 
time, '  Why  I  was  so  above  measure  intent  upon  my  studies  ? '  that  is  to  say, 
for  what  end  I  was  so ;  suspecting,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  only  at  the  \totUfm 
a  certain  itch  or  hunt  afler  vain-glory,  and  to  become  by  this  means  soma 
famous  philosopher  amongst  those  of  my  own  standing.  But  I  answeretl 
briefly,  and  that  from  my  very  heart,  *  That  I  may  know  I ' —  *  But,  young  man, 
what  is  the  reason,'  saith  he  again,  Uhat  you  so  earnestly  desire  Uj  know 
things  ?  '  To  which  I  instantly  returned,  *  I  desire,  I  say,  so  eamcrstly  t/>  know, 
that  I  may  know.'  For  even  at  that  time  the  knowle<lge  of  natural  and  di- 
vine things  seemed  to  me  the  highest  pleasure  and  felir:ity  imaginable.  *  * 
Thos,  then,  persuaded  and  esteeming  it  what  was  highly  fit,  I  immerse;  myself 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  promising  rnyimlf  a  nuMt  won- 
derful happiness  in  it  Aristotle,  therefore.  Cardan,  Julius  .S^raligf^r,  and  (jthtsr 
philosophers  of  the  greatest  note,  I  very  diligently  peruse,  in  which,  et/,'."  ^ 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  found  tbiij  philofK^pby  unKatiHf;u?toiy, 
and  to  describe  bow  the  light  of  a  better  dawned  uf><>n  bim  and 
gare  bim  peace.  Without  following  bim  tbuH  far,  we  have  ([wA^A 
enough  to  fbow  tbat  Mr.  GelFs  new  pupil  was  by  no  mea^iM  2l  com- 
monplace youth.    Cleyeland  and  King  ba/1  hitherto  been  p#;iiiaf/« 

:  (^Ju4iatbeIi/<i/Jfir<,t7theBer.BicharlWard,1710,|<|*.4-'K 
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the  most  notable  students  of  Christ's  after  Milton ;  bnt  neither  of 
these  was  to  confer  such  credit  on  the  College  as  Henry  More.  His 
bones  now  rest,  with  those  of  Meade,  in  Christ's  College  ChapeL 

In  the  Lent  Term  of  this  year,  Cambridge  had  the  honor  of 
another  visit  from  Royalty.  The  King  and  Queen  this  time  came 
together.  They  came  from  Newmarket,  where  the  court  then  was, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  and  seem  to  have  spent  more  than  one  day 
in  or  about  Cambridge.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  reception.  The  whole  University  was  drawn  up  in  the  streets 
to  cheer  them  in  Latin  as  they  drove  in ;  there  was  much  speech- 
making  and  banquetting  —  chiefly  in  Trinity  College;  nor  was 
theatrical  entertainment  wanting.  Among  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  waa 
the  following  : 

"  Item :  That  no  tobacco  be  taken  in  the  hall  nor  anywhere  else  publicly, 
and  that  neither  at  their  standing  in  the  streets,  nor  before  the  comedy  begin, 
nor  all  the  time  there,  any  rude  or  immodest  exclamations  bo  made ;  nor  any 
humming,  hawking,  whistling,  hissing  or  laughing  be  used,  or  any  stamping  or 
knocking,  nor  any  such  other  uncivil  or  unscholarlike  or  boyish  demeanor, 
upon  any  occasion ;  nor  that  any  clapping  of  hands  be  had  until  the  *  Plau- 
dite '  at  the  end  of  the  Comedy,  except  his  Majesty,  the  Queen^  or  others  of 
the  best  quality  here  do  apparently  begin  the  same." 

Although  here  "  the  comedy "  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, there  were,  in  reality,  two  comedies,  both  in  English,  and  both 
published  immediately  afterwards  —  the  one  The  Mival  Friends^ 
by  Peter  Hausted  of  Queen's,^  already  known  to  us  as  the  author 
of  the  Latin  play  of  ^^ Senile  Odixirn^^  acted  in  the  preceding  year ; 
the  other  The  Jealous  JOovera^  by  Thomas  Randolph  of  Trinity.* 
Both  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  occasion ;  and  before  the 
arrival  of  their  Majesties  there  seems  to  have  been  a  controversy 
among  the  Heads  as  to  which  should  have  the  precedency.  The 
Trinity  men  backed  their  own  man,  Randolph,  whose  popularity  as 
a  wit  and  a  good  fellow  was  already  established  throughout  the 


1  "TV  Tiivan  Friends:  m  ComoedJe;  u  it 
was  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen's  Mi^- 
efities,  when  out  of  their  princely  favor  they 
were  pleased  to  visit  their  Univerritie  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  19th  of  March,  1681: 
London,  1632."  I  have  seen  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  names  of  the  acton 


added  in  MS.— none  known  to  me  except 
Hausted's  own. 

2  "Th«  Jealous  Lovers^  presented  to  their 
gracious  Majesties  at  Cambridge ;  by  the  stu- 
dents  of  Trinity  College;  written  by  Thomas 
Randolph,  M.  A.,  and  Feilow  of  the  House: 
printed  by  the  Printers  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  A.  D.  1682." 
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University;^  the  men  of  Queen's,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with 
a  sprinkling  of  the  more  steady  and  perhaps  of  the  more  crotchety 
men  in  other  Colleges,  stood  by  Hausted.  It  was  a  case  of  rivalry, 
partly  between  the  two  authors,  and  partly  between  the  two  Col- 
leges. 

Chiefly,  it  would  appear,  through  the  influence  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  Dr.  Butts,  Hausted's  play  was  acted  first.  It  was  performed 
on  the  19th  of  March,  by  Hausted  himself  and  a  band  of  his  fellow- 
collegians  of  Queen's,  Hausted  undertaking  two  parts.  Alas!  in 
spite  of  the  care  spent  on  the  preparation,  and  in  spite  of  the 
peremptory  order  above  quoted,  it  was  unmistakably  damned  — 
damned  under  the  eyes  of  Royalty,  and  with  no  power  and  no 
effort  of  Royalty  to  save  it  I  We  learn  as  much  from  Hausted's 
own  words  when  he  gave  himself  the  poor  consolation  of  publish- 
ing it.  "  Cried  down  by  boys,  faction,  envy,  and  confident  igno- 
rance, approved  by  the  judicious,  and  now  exposed  to  the  public 
censure,"  are  among  the  words  on  the  title-page ;  and  prefixed  to 
the  play  is  a  tetchy  and  desponding  prefiice,  in  which,  after  speak- 
ing of  **  this  poor  neglected  piece  of  mine,"  "  black-mouthed  cal- 
umny," ^base  aspersions  and  imchristianlike  slanders,"  etc.,  the 
author  adds,  **  How  it  was  accepted  of  their  Majesties,  whom  it  was 
intended  to  please,  we  know  and  had  gracious  signs ;  how  the  rest 
of  the  Court  was  affected,  we  know  too ;  as  for  those  who  came 
with  starched  faces  and  resolutions  to  dislike,"  etc.  There  is  also  a 
hint  about  "  the  claps  of  the  young  ones  let  in  to  make  a  noise." 
Unfortunately,  we  know  from  other  quarters  that  the  King  and 
Court  were  as  little  pleased  with  the  piece  as  the  "  young  ones " 
whose  noise  ruined  it ;  and  the  piece  itself  remains  to  convince  us 
that,  though  the  Trinity  men  and  Randolph's  admirers  may  have 
mustered  with  fell  intentions,  the  catastrophe  was  owing  chiefly  to 
the  author's  want  of  tact  in  the  subject  and  composition.  The 
so-called  Comedy  is  a  satire  against  simony  and  other  scandals  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  supported  by  a  crowd  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty  characters  —  "Sacrilege  Hooke,  a  simoniacal  patron;"  "Pan- 
dora, his  fair  daughter ; "  "  Anteros  (acted  by  Hausted  himself),  an 
humorous  mad  fellow  that  could  not  endure  women ; "  "  Placenta,  a 
midwife ; "  "  Hammerskin,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  "  (also  by  Hausted)  ; 
"Zealous  Bjiowlittle,  a  box-maker;"  "Hugo  Obligation,  a  precise 

1  la  proof  of  Bandolpb^s  esrly  popalaritj  Bath  and  Wells,  recommendinif  BaDdolph 

at  Cambrid^  tl)ere  is  in  the  State  Paper  to  Lord  Holland,  the  Chancellor,  for  a  Ur- 

OIBoe  a  letter  of  date  Aagnst  11,  1629,  ad-  ing;  and  expretsing  a  detire  that  the  King 

dreand  bf  Xawe,  who  had  then  jnst  left  the  would  do  something  for  him. 
Jfaatenhip  of  Trinity  for  the  Bishopric  of 
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ScriTcner,"  etc.  As  every  one  knows,  such  plays  with  a  moral,  and 
especially  a  political  moral  blazoned  in  their  forefront,  are  seldom 
popular ;  and,  if  Ben  Jonson  himself  used  to  find  this  to  his  cost 
before  an  audience  of  London  citizens,  what  hope  was  there  for 
Hausted  befi^re  his  more  difficult  assembly  ?  He  had,  of  course,  his 
^judicious "  fiiends  who  consoled  him  as  well  as  they  could  in  his 
great  disaster ;  and  among  them,  it  seems,  was  Edward  King,  of 
Christ's. 

Ilausted's  failure  must  have  been  all  the  more  galling  to  him  that 
Randolph's  comedy  (which  followed  apparently  next  day)  was  a 
complete  success.  The  play  had  probably  cost  its  ready  author  hr 
less  trouble  than  Hausted  bestowed  upon  his ;  there  being  but  some 
eighteen  parts  in  it,  and  these  of  the  old  and  approved  kind  which 
had  done  service  since  the  days  of  Plautus — "Tyndarus,  son  of  De- 
metrius, and  supposed  brother  to  Pamphilus,  enamored  of  Evadne;" 
"  Pamphilus,  supposed  son  to  Demetrius,  but  son  indeed  to  Chremy- 
lus ; "  "  Evadne,  supposed  daughter  of  Chremylus ; "  **  Simo,  an  old 
doting  father ; "  "  Asotus,  his  profligate  son ; "  "  Ballio,  a  pandar  and 
tutor  to  Asotus ; "  **  Phryne,  a  courtesan,"  etc.  But  Randolph  was 
a  humorist  who  knew  what  he  was  about ;  and,  where  Hausted  had 
hisses,  he  had  nothing  but  applause.  WTicn  the  piece  was  pub- 
lisberl,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Comber,  Master  of  Trinity ; 
and  among  the  laudatory  verses  prefixed  are  some  (sad  doggrel 
they  are  I)  by  the  eminent  Grecian,  James  Duport.  In  these  lines 
there  is  a  hit  at  Hausted's  contemporary  i)ublication  and  its  snap- 
pish preface : 

"  Thou  hadst  th'  applause  of  all :  King,  Queen,  and  Court, 
And  Univereitj',  all  liked  thy  sport. 
No  blunt  preamble  in  a  cynic  humor, 
Need  quarrel  at  dislike,  and,  spite  of  rumor, 
Force  a  more  candid  censure,  and  extort 
An  approbation  maugre  all  the  Court. 
Such  rude  and  snarling  prefaces  suit  not  thee : 
They  are  superfluous ;  for  thy  comedy, 
Backed  with  its  own  worth  and  the  author's  name. 
Will  find  sufficient  welcome,  credit,  fame." 

From  comedy  to  tragedy  is  the  law  of  life,  and  so  it  happened 
now.  Tlie  man  who  did  the  honors  of  the  University  durin<T^  the 
royal  visit,  and  sat  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  of  gowns  in  liis 
colored  robes,  beside  or  opposite  the  King  and  Queen,  during  the 
performance  of  the  comedies,  was  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Butts. 
It  is  ghastly  now  to  think  what,  amidst  the  flutter  over  which  he 
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premded, mast  have  been  passing  in  that  man's  mind!  Their  Maj- 
esties leave  Cambridge ;  all  the  bustle  of  the  visit  is  over ;  and  the 
Heads  and  Doctors  compose  themselves  after  it  for  the  solemnities 
of  Passion  Week  and  Easter,  then  close  at  hand.  Passion  Week 
passes;  and  Easter  Day  arrives  —  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  April,  1C'J2. 
The  Sabbath  morning  breaks ;  the  bells  ring  their  Easter  jieal ;  and 
the  people  assemble  in  the  churches.  Dr.  Butts,  as  Vice-Chancc^llor, 
•was  to  have  preached  the  Easter  sermon  before  the  University ;  ]>ut 
it  was  known  that  he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since  the  King^s 
Tisit,  and  was  unable  for  the  duty.  There  was  no  suqirise,  there- 
fore, that  another  filled  his  place.  Hardly,  however,  have  the 
congregations  dispersed  from  the  morning  service,  w\u;n  news 
spread  through  the  town,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  heard 
there  on  an  Easter  morning  before,  and  has  never  been  lieard  there 
since.  Dr.  Butts  had  been  found  hanging  dea<l  in  his  chamber  in 
Corpus  Christi  College,  the  deed  done  by  his  own  hand  I  The  day, 
the  office  held  by  the  suicide,  the  j>eculiarity  of  his  antecedents  in 
the  office,  all  added  to  the  horror.  Some  mystery  still  hangs  over 
the  caose  of  the  act  —  the  circumstances  having  been  apparently 
hashed  up  at  the  time,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  recoverable  afterward ««, 
But  the  verdict  was  JTelo  de  se  ;  and  the  tradition  handed  down  by 
Baker  and  other  chroniclers  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  act  was  hi^i 
having,  at  the  time  of  the  Kings's  visit,  been  **  unexjiectedly  called 
upon  to  a  reckoning  how  he  had  disbursed  certain  sums  of  money 
gathere<i  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  time  of  the  si^:kness." 
The  man  so  charge- 1,  Ix:  it  rememlxrred,  was  the  man  of  whom  it 
etan<is  reconied  that,  -  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrid^je,  the  r*'M 
of  the  nea^Ls  r»::movin^,  he  remaine*!  alone,^  braving  infection  and 
labtjrin!^  with  the  atrencrth  of  ten-  The  rea/ler  mav  turn  back  to 
his  own  worL»  at  the  time  :  *^  Alone,  a  destitute  and  forvikfrn  man  ; 
not  a  scholar  with  ir.^  in  the  College,  not  a  vrhoiar  *een  by  me 
withoat :  Go-L  all--^r:«':»irr-^  I  troat  is  with  me." 

It  Li  never  t'»  Lite  to  do  j-i.rtice;  and  the  followln^j  rv-.r.Vrrripo- 
rary  letter,  wLlIe  It  eipl-iin^  m'.fre  cleariy  than  hitherto  an  ev<rnt 
■till  recoHecte^i  2I2.*'jz^2  the  tra«]itiona  of  Cambrid::^-  ^frerr**.  at  the 
same  ame  to  en-Liin  ttLt  the  scatter  wai  ket»t  in  fr.v<V:rv.  r,j 
showintj  that  It  tcis  cor.r.^riitetL  t'>j  onpieaAantlr  fi->r  rr.  *'^:r*  r-io.Ic 
comment  at  the  time.  TritL  the  re'^ent  isoider.ta  of  the  li^rr^l  v;*i* 
and  even  with  the  trlvLil  ':h-';^:nAr^nce  or  the  riviiry  r^;t.'3reeri  thf; 
two  comeiLet.  and  th«  £ii-  sre  '',f  Friiiste***^.  Tr.e  r»rIcr;^.-^I  of  the 
letter  13  in  the  ^M.te  Fit^r  0:!:'^e,  en.Ior^id  *  TU:J^^,n  of  ih^  vuMy' 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  B'.trA  V,<^,fr<^h,  cf  C.^acCu'rA'^zfiP  Tr.e  writer, 
i>  was  ciearij  a  aiemher  'A  Corpw  Chrl^tL  dive?*  nr>t  afipeswl  Li* 
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name ;  nor  is  the  person  named  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent.  It 
was  evidently  communicated  by  the  receiver  to  some  state-official, 
and  it  may  have  been  seen  by  the  King : 


"  It  is  more  fitting  for  you  to  desire  than  for  me  to  relate  the  history  of  our 
Vice-Chancellor's  death ;  yet,  bccaase  we  may  all  make  good  use  of  it,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  ill,  and  will  bum  your  intelligence  when  you  have  perused 
it,  and  be  sparing  in  relating,  I  will  somewhat  satisfy  your  desire. 

*'  He  was  a  man  of  great  kindred  and  alliance,  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  with 
the  best  of  the  gentry ;  was  rich  both  in  money  and  inheritance ;  had  a  par- 
sonage in  Essex  and  this  Mastership.  He  got  this  about  five  years  since,  by 
the  lesser  part  of  the  Fellows  making  or  finding  a  fiaw  in  the  grcater's  proceed- 
ings for  another.  A  speech  he  then  braggingly  uttered  hath  ever  since  stuck 
in  my  mind,  imprinted  there  by  mine  aversion  [at  the  time],  and  now  renewed 
by  this  event.  He  boasted  against  his  opponent  aforchand  that  he  never 
entered  into  business  with  any  but  prevailed ;  intimating  a  fancy  that  the 
elevation  of  his  genius  was  high,  and  a  governing  power  went  with  his 
attempts.  He  seemed  likewise  to  have  had  a  .high  esteem  of  his  merit  in  gov- 
ernment the  two  last  years ;  and,  because  the  King  and  Court  gave  him  thanks 
and  countenanced  him  in  regard  of  his  diligence  in  the  plague-time,  ho  (accor* 
ding  to  that  ^Quas  expectamus  facile  credimus*)  began  to  hope  for  great  matters. 
To  consummate  these,  he  desired  to  be  Vice-Chancellor  the  third  time,  because 
of  the  King's  coming. 

"  He  hath  been  observed  somewhat  to  droop  upon  occasion  of  missing  a  pre- 
bend of  Westminster,  which  he  would  have  had  (as  he  said)  and  the  Master- 
ship of  Trinity.  But  his  vexation  began  when  the  King's  coming  approached, 
and  Dr.  Comber  and  he  fell  foul  of  each  other  about  the  precedency  of 
Queen's  and  Trinity  comedy  —  he  engaging  himself  for  the  former.  But  the 
killing  blow  was  a  dislike  of  that  comedy  and  a  check  of  the  Chancellor  [Lord 
Holland],  who  is  said  to  have  told  him  that  the  King  and  himself  had  more 
confidence  in  his  discretion  than  thev  found  cause,  in  that  he  thought  such  a 
comedy  fitting,  etc.  In  the  nick  of  this  came  on  the  protestation  of  some  of 
both  Houses  against  his  admission  of  the  Doctors,  and  bitter  expostulation,  and 
the  staying  of  the  distribution  for  the  Doctors'  month's  continuance,  and  deny- 
ing their  testimony  of  the  degree,  and  all  because  ho  would  not  be  content  to 
admit  some  known  to  deserve  well,  but,  by  slanderous  instigation,  ill.  He  said 
then, '  Regis  est  mandare  et  in  mandatis  dare  ;  nostrum  est  obsequi  et  obedire.' 
But  it  came  from  him  guttatim,  and  so  as  made  them  wonder  who  read  not  the 
cause  in  his  countenance. 

"  As  ho  came  from  the  Congregation,  they  say  he  said,  *  I  perceive  all  mine 
actions  are  misinterpreted,  and  therefore  I  will  go  home  and  die.'  Soon  after 
(some  say  the  next  day)  he  would  have  made  away  with  himself  with  a  knife, 
but  was  hindered.  Another  time,  his  wife  urging  him  to  eat,  and  teUing  him 
he  had  enough  and  none  to  provide  for,  etc.,  he  bade  her  hold  her  peace,  lest 
he  laid  violent  hands  upon  her,  and  that  she  knew  not  what  the  frown  of  a 
king  was.  On  Thursday  last  they  got  him  into  a  coach  to  carry  him  to 
his  sister's  son  at  Barton  Mills ;  but  he  would  needs  return  after  he  had  gone  a 
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litde  waj.  On  Fridaj  again  thej  got  him  out,  and  thither  he  went,  but  wonld 
needs  return  on  Saturday  betimes.  His  nephew  following  to  attend  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  leapt  out  of  the  coach,  sat  on  the  ground,  and  said  he  would  not  stir 
thence  till  he  was  gone.  Mr.  Sterne,  going  several  times  to  visit  him,  once  had 
speech  with  him,  who  said  *  that  the  day  of  mercy  was  past :  Grod  had  deserted 
lum,'  etc ;  but  would  not  hear  him  reply.  He  was  another  time  as  it  were 
poising  his  body  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  if  he  was  devising  how  to  pitch  so 
as  to  break  his  neck ;  but  was  prevented. 

**  On  thu  happy  morning  of  exaltation  to  others,  but  his  downfall,  he  lay  in 
bed  till  church-time;  said  ho  was  well  and  cheerful;  bade  his  wife  go  to 
church ;  when  she  was  gone  charged  his  servants  to  go  down  for  half  an  hour, 
he  would  take  his  rest,  etc.  Then  arose  in  his  shirt,  bolted  the  door,  took  the 
kercher  about  his  head  and  tied  it  about  his  neck  with  the  knot  under  his  chin ; 
then  put  an  handkerchief  under  it,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  about  the  super- 
liminare  of  the  portal  (the  next  panel  to  it  being  a  little  broken),  which  was  so 
low  that  a  man  could  not  go  through  without  stooping ;  and  so  wilfully  with  the 
weight  of  his  body  strangled  himself,  his  knees  almost  touching  the  floor.  By 
his  servants  coming  up  by  another  way  he  was  found  too  late.  Quis  talia 
fando  temperet  a  lacrymU  f 

"^  April  the  4th,  1632."^ 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Butts  in  the  Vice-Chancellorship  was  his 
rival.  Dr.  Comber,  of  Trinity ;  and  it  was  during  his  first  term  of 
office — the  Easter  or  Midsummer  Term  of  1632  —  that  Milton 
completed  his  career  at  the  University.  Having  fulfilled  his  studies 
and  his  exercises  during  that  term,  he  was  one  of  207  Bachelors, 
from  all  the  Colleges,  who  graduated  as  Masters  of  Arts  at  the 
Commencement  held  on  July  3,  1632.  On  that  occasion  only  two 
were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  The  Respondent  in  the  first 
Divinity  Act  was  Dr.  Gilbert,  whose  topics  were  as  follows :  "  1. 
Sola  Scriptura  est  regxdafidei;  2.  Rdiquim  peccati  manent  in 
rencUis  etiam  post  baptismum.  ("  1.  Scripture  alone  is  the  rule  of 
faith  ;  2.  The  dregs  of  sin  remain  in  the  regenerate  even  after  bap- 
tism.") The  Respondent  in  the  second  Divinity  Act  was  Mr. 
Breton,  of  Emanuel  College  and  his  questions  were :  "1.  In  opti- 
mis  renatorum  operihus  datur  cidpabilis  defectum;  2.  N'udu^  assen- 
9US  divinitus  revelatis  non  est  fides  jitstiflcans!*  ("  1.  In  the  best 
works  of  the  regenerate  there  is  a  culpable  defect ;  2.  Bare  assent 


1  There  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  serer- 
al  letters  of  Bntts't  own,  while  Vioe-Chancel- 
lor,  on  Unirersity  buslneee,  written  in  a  large, 
harried  hand.  So  fkr  as  I  know,  the  only 
literary  reUo  of  him  is  a  cnrloos  little  12mo 
Tolnme,  published  in  1689,  with  the  following 
title:  *'  Dyet's  Dry  Dinner,  consisting  of  eight 
■ererall  courses,— 1.  Fmites;  2.  Hearbes;  8. 
Jlflih;  4.  Fiah;  6.  Whitmeatsi  6.  Spioe;  7. 


Sauce,  8.  Tobacco:  by  Henry  Butts,  M.  A., 
and  Fellow  of  C.  C.  College  in  Cambridge: 
printed  in  London,  by  Thomas  Creede,  for 
William  Warde."  It  is  a  kind  of  culinary 
manual,  with  medical  notes  and  aneodotea 
for  table  talk.  The  author  advertises  a  com- 
panion Tolume  on  Drinks;  but  it  never  ap- 
peared. 
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to  what  is  divinely  revealed  is  not  justifying  faith.'^  The  subjects 
of  the  Philosophy  Act,  and  the  name  of  the  Respondent  are  un- 
known. 

In  taking  his  M.  A.  degree,  Milton  had  again  to  subscribe  to  the 
three  articles  mentioned  in  the  36th  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of 
1603-49  or,  in  other  words,  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy, 
the  Church  Liturgy,  and  the  authorized  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  subscription,  like  that  on  taking  the  B.  A.  degree, 
was  formally  entered  in  the  graduation-book  in  the  presence  of  the 
Registrar.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  names  from  Christ's 
College,  in  the  exact  form  and  order  in  which  they  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  graduation-book : 


Joannes  Milton. 
Robertas  Pory. 
John  Hieron. 
Samuel  Yiccars. 
Daniel  Proctor. 
William  Don. 
Bobert  Seppens. 
John  Bout£ower. 
Thomas  Baldwyne. 
John  Browne. 
Rycard.  Garthe. 
Edmund  Barwell. 
Bichard  Buckenham. 
Johannes  Newmann. 


John  Welbye. 
Petrus  Pury. 
Samuel  Boulton. 
Thomas  Carre. 
Bobert  Cooper. 
William  Finch. 
Philip  Smith. 
Boger  Budey. 
^Bernard  Smith. 
William  Wildman. 
John  Cragge.  * 
Gulielmus  Shotton. 
Bichard  Pegge.^ 


Milton,  therefore,  took  his  M.  A.  degree  along  with  twenty-six  others 
from  his  College,  one-and-twenty  of  whom  had  taken  the  prior 
degree  of  B.  A.  along  with  him  three  years  before.  Among  the 
oaths  in  taking  the  Master's  degree,  was  that  of  continued  Regency 
in  the  "CTniversity  for  five  years  more ;  but  in  practice,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  oath  was  now  next  to  meaningless ;  and  in  July,  1632, 
Milton's  effective  connection  with  the  University  ceased. 


In  the  main,  what  has  preceded  has  been  an  external  history  of 
Milton's  life,  as  connected  with  the  annals  of  the  seven  years  which 


1  Copied  A-om  the  original  by  the  permis- 
sion of  5fr.  Komilly,  the  University  Ke^ds- 
trar.  In  \^^  cireunmtanee  that  Milton's  name 
stands  first  pun-ly  accidental;  or  arc  \re  to 
suppose  that,  when  the  twcntyHwven  gHAik- 


ates  fhnft  Christ^s  appeared  before  the  Begia- 
trar,  Milton  was,  by  common  consent,  called 
on  to  sign  first  ?  I'ory,  it  will  be  noted,  cornea 
next  I*ory  seems  to  stick  to  Milton  like  a 
burr  or  a  Boswell. 
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lie  passed  at  the  University.  In  his  letters  and  in  Lis  poems  during 
this  period,  we  have  had  glimpses  also  of  the  history-  of  his  rni/td 
doring  the  same  perio^l  —  information  resjiecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  circomstances  of  the  time  and  the  place  affected  him,  and 
respecting  the  nature  of  his  contemporar}-  musings  stnd  occupatioa«i. 
To  complete  the  view  thus  obtaine^l,  it  is  necevsar}'  now  to  make 
some  £irther  inquiries^  and  to  use  &ome  materials  which  have  been 
kept  in  reserve. 

The  system  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  Milton's  time  was  very 
different  fit>m  what  it  is  at  present.  The  avatar  of  Mathematics 
had  not  be2:un.  Newton  was  not  bom  till  ten  vears  after  Milton 
haii  left  Cambriitre :  nor  was  there  then,  nor  for  thirtv  vear*  after- 
wai*3s-  any  public  chair  of  3Iathematics  in  the  Univer?ity.  31iiton's 
conne^-iion  with  Cambri-lg*?,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  closing  age  of 
an  older  fvjtem  of  e^lucaiion.  the  aim  of  which  wa«  to  turn  out 
tc/iof'iriL  a->»r»iing  to  the  meaning  of  that  term  once  general  over 
E^»m-T-?-  TLi«  «v«tem  had  >/een  foTinded  verv  much  on  the  ujAhfy 
va!  zi'jT.-sTi  of  what  con*r:tute»i  the  UA^.a/\  tci^AU.  Accorlinsr  to  this 
aoTio3  tLeye  -sr^-re  "  Serfrn  L:>.*eraj  -\Tt.s.''  aj^rt  from  and  ffuboriinatit 
to  F*Li!:'5-:'T'bT  pr:«jier  and  Tbe->!:'2y  —  to  wit-  Grammar.  I»gic,  and 
RLev.T::!^.  rormli^ir  t'-ce'Ler  wLit  w^s  c^e-1  the  Triri'/m  :  and 
AritLn.-r*:: :•-  G^r-.no'r-.'.  A^^z'.z.'rr.'^,   an!  M*-ic.  fons:r.:f  Vyj<r}.*f7 

t}--e*-e  in^  L*  liTir.j  r«rerj  a.:  ,i:r«ei  in  ^vr-'ol.  tLe  UL;v*:r-!t:-v*  '-*:.  :e> 

•  i-    r~' -i   I'"*' 1  '    ..:"     '    .z»   '    '    "   ■   :      AT.*'ti ili;"j'^  Cv^'-r  '-"Ij*-  ▼"'j'.''*-  *.iliJ»:  "-»!. 


/ 


sTjS-**.  fr^  h*  "»'.  "'.CI' •I-'**  ▼-:.£."  :/:*'_  '»^r  *   ■t'-rin    — Hi-.**--- ^  *  t   t  "-r-- 1-*  tftwiiS- 
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Arts  opposing,  two  College  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  CoU^ 
declamation."  * 


There  had,  of  course,  been  modifications  in  this  scheme  of  studies 
before  Milton's  time.  Studies  formerly  reserved  for  the  IViennuim 
"were  now  included  in  the  business  of  the  Quadriennium,  Thus, 
Greek  was  now  regularly  taught  from  the  first  year  of  a  student's 
course.  So  also  with  arithmetic  and  such  a  smattering  of  geometry 
and  physical  science  as  had  formerly  been  comprehended  under  the 
heads  of  Astronomy  and  Perspective.  But,  besides  these  mod- 
ifications, there  had  been  a  further  modification  arising  from  the 
changed  relations  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University.  In  the  scheme 
of  the  statutes,  it  is  presumed  that  the  instruction  in  the  various 
studies  enumerated  is  to  be  received  domi  forisqxie  —  that  is,  almost 
equally  in  the  Colleges  of  the  students  under  their  tutors,  and  in 
the  public  schools  under  the  University  lecturers  or  professors. 
Since  then,  however,  the  process  had  been  going  on  which  has  raised 
the  power  of  the  Colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  and  all 
but  entirely  superseded  the  teaching  function  of  the  public  profes- 
sors. The  professors  still  lectured;  and  their  lectures  were  in 
certain  cases  attended.  In  the  main,  however,  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  now  carried  on  in  the  separate  Colleges,  both  by  the 
private  tutors  among  whom  the  students  were  distributed,  and  by 
those  persons  selected  from  among  the  tutors,  who,  under  the  name 
of  College  lecturers,  were  appointed,  annually  or  otherwise,  to  hold 
classes  on  particular  subjects.  Save  in  so  far  as  the  students  thus 
trained  in  the  several  Colleges  met  to  grapple  with  each  other  in 
the  disputations  in  the  public  schools,  there  was  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  relative  proficiency  as  members  of  the  entire  Univer- 
sity. That  system  of  examinations  had  not  yet  been  devised,  which, 
by  annually  comparing  the  best  men  of  all  the  Colleges  and  clas- 
sifying them  rigorously  into  Wranglers,  etc.,  has  in  some  degree 
revived  the  prerogative,  if  not  the  teaching  function,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  knit  the  Colleges  together. 

In  Trinity  College,  the  arrangements  for  the  collegiate  education 
of  the  pupils  seem  to  have  been  very  complete.  Under  one  head 
lecturer,  or  general  superintendent,  there  were  eight  special  lectur- 
ers or  teachers,  each  of  whom  taught  and  examined  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  daily — the  lector  Hunianitatis^  sive  ling^iicB  XatincBj 
who  also  gave  weekly  lectures  on  Rhetoric ;  the  lector  GrcBCCB 
grammaticce ;  the  lector  lingvuB  G-rceccs ;  the  lector  mathematicus  ; 

1  statutes,  Cap.  VII.  Djrer,  1. 16i. 
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and  four  subkctores^  under  whom  the  students  advanced  gradually 
from  elementary  Logic  to  the  higher  parts  of  Logic  and  to  Meta- 
physics.^ In  St.  John's  College,  the  next  in  magnitude  after  Trinity, 
the  instruction  —  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  given  by  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewcs  of  his  studies  there  in  1618  and  1619  —  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  systematic.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  taken 
as  the  standard  of  what  was  usual  in  other  colleges,  such  as 
Christ's. 

D'Ewes,  being  a  pious  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  while  yet  but  a  freshman,  of  attending  at  the  Divinity  profes- 
sor's lectures,  and  also  at  the  Divinity  Acts  in  the  schools.  He  also 
attended  the  public  lectures  of  old  Downes  in  Greek  (Demosthenes's 
De  Corona  being  the  subject),  and  of  Herbert  the  poet  in  Rhetoria 
This  was  voluntary  work,  however,  undertaken  all  the  more  readily 
that  the  lectures  were  gratis,  and  when  Downes,  who  was  a  fellow 
of  St.  John's,  offered  to  form  a  private  Greek  class  for  the  benefit 
of  D'Ewes  and  a  few  others,  D'Ewes  was  alarmed,  and  sheered  off 
«*  My  small  stipend  my  father  allowed  me,"  he  says,  "  affording  me 
no  sufficient  remuneration  to  bestow  on  him,  I  excused  myself  from 
it,  telling  him,"  etc.,  and  keeping  out  of  his  way  afterwards  as  much 
as  possible.  All  the  education  which  D'Ewes  received  in  his 
CoUege  during  the  two  years  he  was  there,  consisted  —  first,  in 
attendance  on  the  problems,  sophisms,  disputations,  declamations, 
catechisings,  and  other  exercises  which  were  regularly  held  in  the 
College  chapel ;  secondly,  in  the  daily  lessons  he  received  in  Logic, 
Latin,  and  everything  else,  from  his  tutor,  Mr.  Holdsworth ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  his  additional  readings  in  his  own  room,  suggested  by 
his  tutor  or  undertaken  by  himself.  Here,  in  his  own  words,  under 
each  of  these  heads,  is  an  exact  inventory  of  his  two  years'  work : 

(1.)  Public  Exercises  in  the  Chapel^  etc,  "Mine  own  exercises,  performed 
during  my  stay  here,  were  very  few  —  replying  only  twice  in  two  philosophical 
Acts ;  the  one  upon  Mr.  Richard  Salstonstall  in  the  public  schools,  it  being  his 
Bachelor's  Act,  the  other  upon  Mr.  Nevill,  a  fellow-commoner  and  prime  stu- 
dent of  St  John's  College  in  the  Chapel.  My  declamations,  also,  were  very 
rarely  performed  —  the  first  in  my  tutor's  chamber,  and  the  other  in  the  Col- 
lege-chapel." (2.)  Readings  with  his  Tutor.  "  Mr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  my 
tutor,  read  with  me  but  one  year  and  a  half  of  that  time  [t.  c.  of  the  whole  two 
years]  ;  in  which  he  went  over  all  Seton's  Logic*  exactly,  and  part  of  Keeker- 

1  Dean  Peacock's  Obsenrations  on  the  Cam-  tionem,  Gnlielmi  Bucltei  arithmetica:  Lon- 

bridge  Statutes.  doni,  1611.'*    There  were  editions  of  this 

S  "  Dialectica  Joannis  Setonl,  Cantabrig-  work,  with  exactly  the  same  title,  as  early  as 

iensis,  annotationibus  Petri  Carter!,  ut  Claris-  1572,  from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been 

limis,  ita  brevifi^imis  explicata.    Huic  acces-  the  fkvorite  elementary  text-book  in  logic  at 

lit,  ob  artiam  ingenaarum  inter  se  oogna-  Cambridge.   Thea];»pended**Arithmetio"  of 
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mann^  and  Molinaeus.*  Of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy  he  read  to  me  Gelius 
and  part  of  Piekolomineus ;  *  of  Physics,  part  of  Magirus ;  *  and  of  History, 
part  of  Florus.**  (8.)  Private  Reading:^  and  Exercises.  "  Which  [i.  e.  Flonis] 
I  afterward  finished,  transcribing  historical  abbreviations  out  of  it  in  mine  own 
private  study  ;  in  which  also  I  j)erused  most  of  the  other  authors  [t.  e.  of  those 
mentioned  as  read  with  his  tutor],  and  read  over  Gcllius*  Attic  Nights  and  part 
of  Macrobius*  Saturnals.  *  *  My  frequent  Latin  letters  and  more  frequent 
English,  being  sometimes  very  elaborate,  did  much  help  to  amend  and  perfect 
my  style  in  either  tongue  ;  which  letters  I  sent  to  several  friends,  and  was  often 
a  considerable  gainer  by  their  answers  —  especiall}^  by  my  father's  writing  to 
me,  whose  English  style  was  very  sententious  and  lofty.  *  *  J  spent  the  next 
month  (April,  1619)  very  laboriously,  very  busied  in  the  perusal  of  Aristotle's 
Physics,  Ethics  and  Politics  [in  Latin  translations  we  presume] ;  and  I  read 
logic  out  of  several  authors.  I  gathered  notes  out  of  Florus*  Roman  History. 
At  night  also  for  my  recreation  I  read  [Henry]  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodo- 
tus, and  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen,  being  both  of  them  in  English.  I  had 
translated  also  some  odes  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  and  was  now  English- 
ing his  book,  *  De  Arte  Poetica.'  Nay,  I  began  already  to  consider  of  employ- 
ing my  talents  for  the  public  good,  not  doubting,  if  God  sent  me  life,  but  to 
leave  somewhat  to  posterity'.  I  penned,  therefore,  divers  imperfect  essnys ; 
began  to  gather  collections  and  conjectures  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Grellius, 
Fronto,  and  CcescUius  Vindex,  with  divers  other  materials  for  other  writings. 
"  All  which  I  left  imperfect,"  etc. 

The  names  of  the  books  mentioned  by  D'Ewes  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  otherwise  kno^v^l,  that  this  was  an  age  of  transition  at 
Cambridge  out  of  the  rigid  scholastic  discipline  of  the  previous 
century  into  something  different.  The  avatar  of  modern  Mathe- 
matics, as  superior  co-regnant  with  Philology  in  the  system  of 
Btudy,  had  not  yet  come ;  and  that  which  reigned  along  with  Phi- 
lology, or  held  that  place  of  supremacy  by  the  side  of  Philology 
which  Mathematics  has  since  occupied,  was  ancient  Logic  or  Dialec- 
tics.*   Anciait  Logic,  we   say ;    for  Aristotle   was   still   in   great 


Bnclseas  (Buckley)  ifl  a  scries  of  rules  in  ad- 
dition, mibtraction,  etc.,  in  memorial  Latin 
veree  —  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 

1  Keck<irmanni,  Bartliol.  Systema  Logicae. 
8vo.  Ilanov.  IGOO.  Keckemiann  Avas  also  au- 
thor of  "  i'ra:coguita  Logica:  ilauov.  IGOG;" 
and  of  other  works. 

2  Molinxus  is  Tetcr  da  Moulin,  author, 
among  other  works,  of  an  "Elementary 
Logic."  * 

3  Who  this  Geliux  was,  I  do  not  know ;  l*ick- 
olomineus  wai',  doubtless,  Alessandro  IMccoI- 
omini.  Archbishop  of  Patras,  author,  among 
other  works,  of  one  entitled  "Delia  institu- 
tione  Morale :  Venet.  1560,"  of  which  there 
may  have  been  a  Latin  translation. 

4  Joannes  Magirus  was  author  of  "  Anthro- 


pologia,  hoc  est  Comment,  in  P.  Melancthonis 
Libcllum  de  Animii:  Prnnc.  1W3;"  also  of 
"  rhysiologia  Peripatctica :  IGll." 

5  .Speaking  generally,  the  old  system  at 
(?ambii(lge  was  pliilologj-  in  conjunction  with 
logic,  and  the  later  system  has  been  philology 
in  conjunction  witli  mathematics.  Philology, 
or  at  least  classic  philology,  has  been  the  per- 
manent element;  the  others  have  alternated 
in  power,  as  if  the  one  must  be  out  if  the 
other  was  in.  Ou  this  mutual  jealousy  of 
logic  and  mathematics  hitherto,  and  their 
apparent  inability  to  coexist  in  one  centre 
of  knowledge,  whether  a'  university  or  the 
brain  of  an  individual  thinker,  see  some  fine 
and  humorously  comprehensive  remarks  by 
xny  colleague.  Professor  Do  Morgan,  In  his 
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authority  in  this  hemisphere,  or  rather  two-thirds  of  the  s})here,  of 
the  academic  world.  Not  only  were  his  logical  treatises  and  those 
of  his  commentators  and  expositors  used  as  text-books,  but  the 
main  part  of  the  active  intellectual  discipline  of  the  students  con- 
sisted in  the  incessant  practice,  on  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  and 
moral  questions,  of  that  art  of  dialectical  disputation,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  had  been  set  up  by  the  school- 
men as  the  means  to  universal  truth.  Already,  however,  there  were 
symptoms  of  decided  rebellion.  (1.)  Although  the  blow  struck  at 
Aristotle  by  Luther,  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  in  the  express  interest  of  Protestant  doctrine,  had 
been  but  partial  in  its  effects,  and  Melancthon  himself  had  tned  to 
make  peace  between  the  Stagirite  and  the  Ilefonned  Theology,  the 
supremacy  of  Aristotle  had  been  otherwise  shaken.  In  his  own 
realm  of  Logic  he  had  been  assailed,  and  assailed  funously,  by  the 
Frenchman  Ramus  (1515 — 1572) ;  and,  though  the  Logic  of 
Ramus,  which  he  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle,  was 
not  less  sdiolastic,  nor  even  essentially  different,  yet  such  had  been 
the  effect  of  the  attack  that  Ramism  and  Aristotelianisra  now 
divided  Europe.  In  Protestant  countries  Ramus  had  more  follow- 
ers than  in  Catholic,  but  in  almost  every  University  his  "  Logic " 
was  known  and  studied.  Introduced  into  Scotland  by  Andrew 
Melville,  it  became  a  text-book  in  the  Universities  of  that  coimtry. 
In  Oxford  it  made  little  way ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ramus 
had  his  adherents.^  (2.)  A  still  more  momentous  influence  w:is  at 
work,  however,  tending  to  modify  the  studies  of  the  place,  or  at 
least  the  respect  of  the  junior  men  for  the  studies  enforced  by  the 
senioi*s.  Bacon,  indeed,  had  died  only  in  1G2G;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  his  works  in  England  was  yet 
wide  or  deep.  It  was  already  felt,  however ;  more  particularly  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  himself  had  been  educated,  with  which  ho 
had  been  intimately  and  officially  connected  during  his  life,  and  in 
the  University  library  of  which  he  had  deposited,  shortly  before  his 


paper  "On  the  Syllogiiiin,  and  on  Logic  in 
general,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cam- 
bridge rhilosopliical  Society,  1858.  Noticing 
the  fact  of  the  recent  revivul  of  logical  stud- 
ies, Mr.  De  Morgan  ei>eculate3  ad  to  the  pa<»- 
sibility  that  the  time  hM  arri%'ed  when  the 
incompatibility  will  begin  to  cease,  and  logic 
and  mathematics  will  sulkily  shake  hands. 
That  there  arc  a  few  who,  already,  with  Mr. 
De  Morgan  himself  to  lead  them,  unite  the 
characters  of  the  logician  and  the  matbema- 
ticiaD,  is  a  notable  symptom. 


1  "The  Logic  of  Ramus,"  says  Professor 
De  Morgan  (paper  above  cited),  "  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  probably 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  George  Duwname, 
or  Downam,  who  died  Bishop  of  Derry  in 
16.'U,  was  prajlector  of  logic  at  Cambridge  in 
15i)0.  His '  Commentarii  in  P.  Kami  Dialecti- 
cam,  (Frankfort,  1616),  is  an  excellent  work." 
As  Seton*8  text-book  is  not  a  Kamist  book, 
Mr.  De  Morgan  supposes  that  Downam  was 
the  Cambridge  aposUe  of  this  doctrine. 
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death,  a  splendidly-bound  copy  of  his  Instauratio  Magnay  with  a 
glorious  dedication  in  his  own  hand.  Descartes,  still  ullvc  and  not 
yet  forty  years  of  age,  can  have  been  but  little  more  than  heard  o£ 
But  the  new  spirit,  of  which  these  men  were  the  exponents, 
already  existed  by  implication  in  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  as 
exemplified  in  the  prior  scientific  labors  of  such  men  as  Cardan  and 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  How  fast  the  new  spirit  worked,  after  Bacon 
and  Descartes  had  given  it  systematic  expression,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  1653  there  appeared  a  treatise  on  the  system 
of  English  University  studies,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  reform 
them  on  thoroughly  Baconian  and  even  modern  utilitarian  princi- 
ples. The  author  quotes  Bacon  throughout;  he  attacks  the  Uni- 
versities for  their  slavishness  to  antiquity,  and  their  hesitations 
between  Aristotle  and  Ramus,  as  if  either  were  of  the  slightest 
consequence ;  he  argues  for  the  use  of  English  instead  of  Latin  as 
the  vehicle  of  instruction ;  he  presses  for  tlie  introduction  of  more 
Mathematics,  more  Pyhsics,  and  more  of  what  he  calls  the  "  sublime 
and  never-sufiiciently-praised  science  of  Pyrotechny  or  Cliymistr}'," 
into  the  course  of  academic  learning.  "  If  we  narrowly  take  a  sur- 
vey," he  says,  "of  the  whole  body  of  their  scholastic  theology, 
what  is  there  else  but  a  confused  chaos  of  needless,  frivolous,  fruit- 
less, trivial,  vain,  curious,  impertinent,  knotty,  ungodly,  irreligious, 
thorny,  and  hell-hatched  disputes,  altercations,  doubts,  questions, 
and  endless  j anglings,  multiplied  and  spawned  forth  even  to  mon- 
strosity and  nauseousness?"^  This  was  written  twenty  years  after 
Milton  had  left  Cambridge ;  but  even  while  Milton  was  therc,  as 
we  shall  see,  something  of  the  same  feeling  was  already  fermenting. 
Mutatis  Mutandis^  the  coui-se  of  Milton's  actual  education  at 
Cambridge  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  D'Ewes.  In  passing 
from  D'Ewes  to  Milton,  however,  the  mutamla  are,  of  coure,  con- 
siderable. In  the  first  place,  Milton  had  come  to  College  unusually 
well  prepared  by  his  prior  training.  Chapi)ell  and  Tovey,  we 
should  fancy,  received  in  him  a  pupil  whose  previous  acquisitions 
might  be  rather  troublesome.  "We  doubt  not,  however,  that  they 
did  their  duty  by  him.  Chappell,  to  whose  charge  he  was  first 
committed,  must  have  read  Latin  and  Greek  with  him ;  and  in 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy,  where  Chaj)pell  was  greatest-, 
Milton  must  have  been  more  at  his  mercy.  Tovey  also  was  very 
much  in  the  logical  and  scholastic  line,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  filled  the  office  of  College  lecturer  in  Logic 
in  1621.     Under  him,  we  should  flmcy,  Latin  and  Greek  for  Miltgn 

1  "  Acadomlanim  Examen;  or  the  Exam-      London,  1653.'*     It  id  dedicated  to  M^jor- 
iuaUou  of  Academies,  etc.,  bj  John  Webeter ;      General  Lambert. 
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would  be  very  much  ad  libitum ;  and  the  former  lessons  in  these 
tongues  would  be  subservient  to  Logic.  Whatever  arrangements 
for  collegiate  instruction  there  were  in  Christ's,  as  distinct  from 
the  instruction  of  the  students  under  their  respective  tutors,  of 
these  also  Milton  would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  would  be 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the  "  problems,  catechisings,  dispu- 
tations, etc."  in  the  Chapel.  There,  as  well  as  in  casual  inter- 
course, he  would  come  in  contact  with  Meade,  Honeywood,  Gell, 
and  other  fellows,  and  with  Bainbrigge  himself;  nor,  afler  a  little 
while,  would  there  be  an  unfriendly  distance  between  Chappell 
and  his  former  pupil.  Adding  all  this  together,  we  can  see  that 
Milton's  education  domi^  or  w-ithin  the  walls  of  his  own  College, 
must  have  been  very  miscellaneous.  There  still  remains  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  contemporary  education  foriSy  or  in  the 
University  schools.  Of  what  this  consisted  in  the  statutory 
attendance  at  acts,  disputations,  etc.,  Milton  had,  of  course,  his 
fidl  share.  Seeing,  however,  that  his  father  did  not  grudge 
expense,  as  D'Ewes's  father  had  done,  we  may  assume  that  from 
the  very  first,  and  more  particularly  during  the  trienniwn^  he  1/ 
attended  various  couraes  of  instruction  out  of  his  College.  He 
may  have  added  to  his  Greek,  under  Downcs's  successor,  Creighton 
of  Trinity.  If  there  were  any  public  lectures  on  Rhetoric,  they 
were  probably  also  by  Creighton,  who  had  succeeded  Herbert 
as  Public  Orator  in  1627.  Bacon's  intention  at  his  death  of 
founding  a  Natural  Philosophy  professorship  had  not  taken  effect ; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  means  about  the  Univci^sity  of 
acquiring  a  Uttle  mathematics.  A  very  little  serve<l;  for,  more 
than  twenty  years  later,  Seth  "Ward,  when  he  betook  himself  in 
earnest  to  mathematics,  had  to  start  in  that  study  on  his  own 
account,  with  a  mere  pocketful  of  College  geometry  to  begin 
witli.^  In  Hebrew,  the  University  was  better  off,  a  Hebrew 
Professorship  having  existed  for  nearly  eighty  years.  It  was  now 
held  by  Metcalfe,  of  St.  John's,  whose  lectures  Milton  may  have 
attended.  Had  not  Whelock's  Arabic  Lecture  been  founded  only 
just  as  3Iilton  was  leaving  Cambridge,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
into  that  other  oriental  tongue.  Davenant,  the  Margaret  professor 
of  Divinity,  had  been  a  Bishop  since  1621 ;  but  excellent  lectures 
were  to  be  heard,  if  Milton  chose,  from  Davenant's  successor. 
Dr.  Samuel  "Ward,  as  well  as  from  the  Regius  professor  of  Divin- 
ity, Dr.  Collins,  Provost  of  King's.  Lastly,  to  make  a  leap  to 
the  other  extreme,  we  know  it  for  a  fact  that  Milton  could  fence, 

1  rowcIPs  History  of  Nataral  rhilosophf. 
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and,  in  his  own  opinion,  fenco  well.^  It  is  probable  that  he  took 
his  first  lessons  in  this  accomplishment  at  Cambridge.  If  so, 
they  were  not  taken  from  Chappell  or  Tovey. 

Of  the  results  of  all  these  opportunities  of  instruction,  we 
have  already  had  means  of  judging.  There  was  not  in  the 
whole  University,  I  believe,  a  more  expert,  a  more  cultured,  or 
a  nobler  Latinist  than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  cannot  at  present 
be  so  directly  tested  ;*  but  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Greek  authors,  and  of  his  having  more  than  ventured  on 
Hebrew.  That  in  Logic  and  Philosophy  he  had  fulfilled  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  of  an  assiduous  student,  might  be  taken  for 
granted,  even  were  certain  proofs  wanting,  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently adduce.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  notes  from  which, 
in  after-life,  he  comjiiled  his  summary  of  the  Logic  of  Ramus, 
were  prepared  by  him  while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge. 
Lastly,  in  the  matter  of  miscellaneous  private  reading,  there  is 
proof  that  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  what  Milton  accomplished 
during  his  seven  academic  years.  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Ste- 
phens's Apology  for  Herodotus,  and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  are 
the  chief  authors  on  D'Ewes's  list ;  but  what  a  list  of  authors  — 
English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  —  we  should  have  before  ns 
if  there  survived  an  exact  register  of  Milton's  voluntary  readings 
in  his  chamber  during  his  seven  years  at  Christ's !  What  piles 
of  ephemeral  books  and  pamphlets,  over  and  above  Shaksj)eare, 
Spenser,  Homer,  Dante,  and  the  other  solid  ones ;  and  what  com- 
monplace books  filled  with  notes  and  extracts! 

It  is  well,  however,  to  have  before  us  in  their  literal  form  the 
written  testimonies  that  remain  to  Milton's  industry  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  the  degree  of  his  reputed  success  there  in  com- 
parison with  his  coevals. 

Auhrey's  Statement.  "  And  was  a  verj'  hard  strident  in  the  University,  and 
performed  all  his  exercises  there  with  very  good  ap])lau9e." 

Wood's  Statement.  "  There  [at  Christ's  College],  as  at  school  for  three 
years  before,  't  was  usual  with  him  to  set  up  till  midnight  at  his  book,  which 


1  Df/ensio  Secunda :  WorlcB,  pp.  2GC,  2ffJ. 

S  la  tho  Britifih  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of 
Aratu8,  the  Greek  astronomical  poet,  which 
belonged  to  Mihon.  It  is  a  qaarto  edition, 
published  by  Morel  of  I*ari«  in  1569,  and  con- 
taining, liesidcs  the  poet^»  works,  scholia  and 
a  comniontanr.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  Milton's 
xianio,  ''.To.  Milton,"  very  neatly  written, 
with  tho  date  "1G31,"  and  the  words  "pre. 
2s.  &/."  indicating  the  price  paid  for  the  book. 


On  the  title-page  is  this  line  from  Ovid,  in 
3rilton'8  hand :  —  "  Cum  sole  rt  luna  sf.mprr  Ar^ 
atus  erit.^^  In  the  margin  of  the  book  there 
are  oceat<ional  corrections  of  tho  text,  various 
reading?,  and  brief  references  to  anthorities; 
showing  the  care  with  which  Milton  must 
have  read  the  poet.  These  marginal  notes 
may  be  won  in  the  Athl^nda  to  tho  Kev.  John 
Mitfurd's  Life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  poet's  works. 
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ma  the  first  thing  that  brought  his  eyes  into  the  danger  of  blindness.  By  his 
indefatigable  study  he  profited  exceedingly  .  .  .  performed  the  collegiate  and 
academical  exercises  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous and  sober  person,  yet  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  parts." 

PhUips*8  Statement,  "  Where,  in  Christ's  college  ...  he  studied  seven 
years  and  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  for  the  extraordinary  wit  and 
reading  he  had  shown  in  his  performances  to  attain  his  degree, ...  he  was 
loved  and  admired  by  the  whole  University,  particularly  by  the  Fellows  and 
most  ingenious  persons  of  his  House.'' 

Aliltori's  own  Statement  in  1652.  "  There  for  seven  years  I  studied  the 
learning  and  arts  wont  to  be  taught,  far  from  all  vice  (^procul  omni  flagitio) 
and  approved  by  all  good  men,  even  till  having  taken  what  they  call  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  and  that  with  praise  (cum  lawle  etiam  ndepttu^),  I  ...  of  my  own 
accord  went  home,  leaving  even  a  sense  of  my  loss  among  most  of  the  Fellows 
of  my  College,  by  whom  I  had  in  no  ordinary  degree  {hand  mediocriter)  been 
regarded." 

3IUton'8  own  Statement  in  1642.^  "  I  must  be  thought,  if  this  libeller  (for 
now  he  shows  himself  to  be  so)  can  find  belief,  after  an  inordinate  and  riotous 
youth  spent  at  the  University,  to  have  been  at  length  *  vomited  out  thence.* 
For  which  commodious  lie,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  in  the  trade  another 
lime,  I  thank  him ;  for  it  hath  given  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  pub- 
licly, with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordinar}'  respect  which  I  found, 
ahore  any  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands  of  those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the 
Fellows  of  that  College  wherein  I  spent  some  years  ;  who,  at  my  parting,  after 
I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  ways  how  much 
better  it  would  content  them  that  I  wonld  stay  ;  as  by  many  letters  full  of  kind- 
ness and  loving  respect,  both  before  thjit  time  and  long  after,  I  was  assured  of 
their  singular  good  affection  towards  me."  * 

These  passages,  and  especially  the  last  of  tbcm  —  ])iiblished 
only  ten  years  after  3Iilton  had  left  College,  and  when  Bainbriggc 
was  still  Master  there,  and  most  of  the  Fellows  were  either  still 
in  their  places,  or  alive  and  accessible  elsewhere  —  distinctly 
prove  that,  when  Milton  closed  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity,  his   reputation   there   was   extraordinary. 

So  far,  therefore,  Johnson's  statement,  "  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  regarded  in  his  College  with  no  great  fond- 
ness," is  flatly  contradicted.  And  yet,  Johnson's  statement  was 
not  made  at  random.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  Milton's  stay  at  College,  he  and  the  College  authonties 
did  not  agree  well  together.  Whatever  we  make  of  the  tradition 
of  his  rupture  ^vith  Chappell  and  his  temporary  rustication,  the 
allusions  in  his  first  Elegy  to  the  "reedy  Cam,"  its  "bare  and 
sbadeless  fields,"  the  "  uusuitableness  of  the  place   for  worship- 

1  Dtfenno  Seeunda :  Works,  VI.  287.  2  Apology  for  Smectymnnns :  Works,  III.  26&. 
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pers  of  Apollo,"  the  "threats  of  the  harsh  master,"  and  "the 
hoarse  hum  of  the  schools,"  all  signify  something.  Later  still, 
(i.  €.  in  1628)  we  have  his  words  to  Gill,  complaining  of  the 
want  of  genial  companionship  at  Camhridge,  and  of  the  low 
intellectual  condition  of  those  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
consort.  Johnson's  error,  therefore,  was  not  so  much  in  making 
the  statement  which  he  has  made,  as  in  extending  its  applicar 
tion  to  Milton's  University  career  as  a  whole,  instead  of  confin- 
ing it  to  the  period  of  his  undergraduateship.  And  yet,  here  again, 
Johnson  docs  not  speak  without  reason.  With  whatever  reputation 
Milton  left  College  in  1632,  there  remains  the  fact  that  within 
ten  years  from  that  date  a  report  did  arise,  and  was  circulated  in 
print  by  his  adversaries,  that  he  and  the  University  had  parted 
on  bad  terms.  The  report  was  a  calumny,  and  he  was  able  to 
give  it  the  lie ;  but  that  a  calumny  against  him  should  have  taken 
thb  form,  shows  that  there  were  circumstances  aiding  in  its  inven- 
tion. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  these  were.  At  the  time 
when  the  calumny  was  produced,  Milton  had  begun  his  polemic 
against  those  institutions  in  Church  and  State  which  had  their 
most  determined  supporters  among  the  University  chiefe;  he,  a 
University  man,  was  vexing  the  soul  of  his  Alma  Mater;  and 
what  more  likely  than  that,  if  there  was  any  single  fact  in  his 
University  career  on  which  the .  charge  could  be  raised  that  he 
had  always  been  a  rebellious  son,  it  should  now  be  recollected 
and  whispered  about  ?  Xay,  more,  at  the  very  time  when  Milton 
was  contradicting  the  calumny,  he  was  furnishing  additional  pro- 
vocations which  were  very  likely  to  perpetuate  it.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  last  quoted  from  his  pamphlet  of  1642,  he  takes 
care  to  let  his  calumniator  know  that,  while  speaking  of  the 
mutual  esteem  which  existed  between  him  and  the  best  men  at 
the  Univei-sity  while  he  was  there,  he  does  not  mean  to  extend 
the  remark  to  the  si/stem  of  the  University. 

**  As  for  the  common  approbation  or  dislike  of  that  place,  as  it  now  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  or  any  other  the  more  for  that,  too  simple 
and  too  credulous  is  the  confuter,  if  he  think  to  obtain  with  me  or  any  right  di»- 
cemer.  Of  small  practice  were  that  physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what 
both  she  [Cambridge]  and  her  sister  [Oxford]  hath  of  long  time  '  vomited,' 
that  the  worscr  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach,  but  the  better  she  is 
ever  kecking  at  and  is  queasy.  She  vomits  now  out  of  sickness,  but,  ere  it  be 
well  with  her,  she  must  vomit  by  strong  physic  *  *  In  the  meanwhile  .  .  that 
suburb  [in  London]  wherein  I  dwell  shall  be  in  my  account  a  more  honourable 
place  than  his  University.  AVhich  as,  in  the  time  of  better  health  and  mine  own 
younger  Judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired,  so  now  much  less,"  etc.* 

1  Works,  in.  286^. 
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It  is  to  the  statement  in  the  last  sentence  that  we  would  at  present 
direct  attention.  Most  University  men  do  look  back  with  affection 
to  their  Alma  Mater;  and  it  is  becoming  that  they  should.  The 
place  where  a  man  has  been  educated;  where  he  has  formed  his 
first  friendships;  where  he  has  first  learnt  to  think,  or  imagine 
that  he  did  so;  where  he  has  first  opened  his  lips  in  harangue, 
and  exchanged  with  other  bold  youths  his  darling  crudities  on 
the  universal  problems,  —  one  does  not  ordinarily  like  to  hear  of 
a  man  in  whom  the  memory  of  such  a  place  survives  otherwise 
than  in  pleasant  associations.  What  matters  it  that  the  system 
was  wrong,  that  half  the  teachers  were  dotards  who  used  to  be 
ridiculed  and  mimicked  to  their  faces,  or  that  some  were  a  great 
deal  worse  ?  One  must  be  educated  under  some  system ;  one 
must  struggle  up  to  the  light  through  some  pyramid  of  super- 
incumbent conventions,  more  or  less  disintegrable  according  as 
one  works  vertically  or  horizontally  to  get  out;  it  is  hard  i^ 
even  in  the  worst  system,  there  are  not  sterling  men  who  redeem 
it  and  make  it  answer ;  and,  where  there  cannot  be  reminiscences 
of  respect  and  gratitude,  there  cin  at  least  be  reminiscences  of 
hilarity  and  fun.  Tliere  have  been  men  of  eminence,  however, 
who,  having,  during  the  process  of  their  education,  been  old 
enough  or  serious  enough  to  note  its  defects,  have  kept  the 
account  open,  and,  setting  aside  pleasant  remmiscences  as  irrel- 
evant, have  sued  for  the  balance  as  a  just  debt  during  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Wordsworth  would  not  own  much  filial  respect 
for  Cambridge.^  It  was  the  same  with  Milton  before  him.  His 
references  to  his  first  tutor,  Young,  and  to  Gill,  as  his  teacher  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  are  uniformly  respectful ;  but  his  subsequent 
allusions  to  the  University  are  imifornily  critical. 

The  consideration  of  his  more  mature  views  on  the  subject 
of  University  education   will    belong  to    that  point    of  his  life 

—  twelve  years  in  advance  of  that  which  we  have  yet  reached 

—  with  which  they  are  historically  connected.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  Milton  in  1644  was  one  of  those 
who  advocated  a  radical  reform  in  the  system  of  the  English 
Universities,  and  helped  to  bring  the  system  as  it  existed  into 
popular  disrepute,  so  the  dissatisfaction  which  then  broke  out 
so  conspicuously,  indubitably  began  while  Milton  was  still  at  the 
University,  and  not  only  then  began,  but  was  then  manifested.  In 
other  words,  Milton,  while  at  Cambridge,  was  one  of  those  younger 

1  See  tlie  part  of  h]«  Freiude  rcfeiring  to  his  residence  tt  the  University. 
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spirits  —  Ramists,  Baconians,  Platonists,  as  they  might  be  called 
collectively  or  distributively  —  who  were  at  war  with  the  methods 
of  the  place,  and  did  not  conceal  that  they  were  so.  This  fact^  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  history  of  ]VIilton's  relations  to  Cambridge,  and, 
through  Cambridge,  to  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  time,  will 
be  better  Qnderstood  if  I  proceed  now  to  use  some  additional  mate- 
rials of  a  contemporary  kind  with  which  his  works  supply  us. 

In  1674  (the  last  year  of  Milton's  life,  and  when  he  was  as  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  it  was  his  fate  to  be 
while  living)  there  was  published  by  a  bookseller  named  Brabazon 
Aylmar,  at  the  "  Three  Pigeons  "  in  Comhill,  a  little  volume  con- 
taining those  "  Familiar  Letters  "  of  the  poet,  the  earliest  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  'It  hiid  been  intended  to  include  in  the 
volume  his  "Public  Letters"  also  —  i.  e,  his  "Letters  of  State," 
written  while  he  wa^  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
Cromwell's  Government^  and  which  were  ultimately  published 
under  the  care  of  his  nephew.  Philips,  in  1694.  As  we  learn,  how- 
ever, from  a  Latin  prefiice  in  the  printer's  name  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  fulfil  this  intention. 
"  With  respect  to  the  public  letters,"  he  says,  "  having  ascertained 
that  those  who  alone  had  the  power  [the  Foreign  Office,  to  wit,  of 
Charles  II.]  were  for  certain  reasons  averse  to  their  publication,  I, 
content  with  what  I  had  got,  was  satisfied  with  giving  to  the 
world  the  Familiar  Lettei*s  by  themselves."  Here,  however,  there 
occurred  a  publisher's  difficulty.  "  When  I  found  these  Familiar 
Letters  to  be  somewhat  too  scanty  for  a  volume  even  of  limited 
size,  I  resolved  to  treat  with  the  author  through  a  particular  friend 
of  both  of  us,  in  order  that,  if  he  chanced  to  have  by  him  any  little 
matter  in  the  shape  of  a  treatise,  he  might  not  grudge  throwing  it 
in,  as  a  make-weight,  to  counterbalance  the  paucity  of  the  letters,  or 
at  least  occupy  the  blank.  He,  influenced  by  the  adviser,  having 
turned  over  his  i)apei's,  at  last  fell  upon  the  accompanying  juvenile 
compositions,  scattered  about,  some  here  and  others  there,  and,  at 
my  friend's  earnest  request,  made  them  over  to  his  discretion. 
These,  therefore,  when  I  perceived  that,  as  they  were  sufficiently 
ap})roved  of  by  the  common  fiiend  in  whom  I  trusted,  so  the  author 
did  not  seem  to  think  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them  (mdhoH 
non  2)cr?nt€ri(Ia  videri  animadverterern)^  I  have  not  hesitated,  juve- 
nile as  they  are,  to  give  to  the  light ;  hoping,  as  it  is  very  much  my 
interest  to  do,  that  they  will  be  found  not  less  vendible  by  me  than 
originally,  when  they  were  recited,  they  were  agreeable  to  their 
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auditors*^  The  "juvenile  compositions"  thus  thrown  in  to  fill 
up  the  volume,  were  certain  Latin  "Prolusioncs  OratoriaB,"  or 
** Rhetorical  Essays"  of  Milton,  written  while  he  was  at  College, 
and  the  manuscripts  of  which  had  remained  by  him  during  the . 
intervening  two-and-forty  years.  They  liave,  accordingly,  been 
sometimes  printed  since  among  Milton's  collected  prose  works. 
Though  printed,  however,  thoy  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
read ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  falls  to  me  for  the  first  time  to 
give  an  account  of  their  contents.'  I  have  reserved  them  till  now 
because  they  illustrate  Milton's  College  career  as  a  whole,  and  throw 
light  on  various  points  that  might  be  otherwise  obscure. 

The  title  prefixed  to  the  little  body  of  Essays  is  ^  AutoHs  jatn 
dim  in  CoUegio  adolescentis  JProlusiones  qumchwi  Oratoricer 
("  Some  Oratorical  Exercises  of  the  Author  when  lie  was  long  since 
a  youth  at  College.")  They  are  seven  in  number,  filling  in  all 
about  sixty  dense  octavo  pages,  and  are  headed  severally  as  follows : 

1.  "  Utrum  Dies  an  Nox  prsestantior  sit?  "  QVhether  Day  or  Night  is  the 
more  excellent?")  pp.  10. 

2.  "In  Scholis  Publicis:  *  De  SphaDrarum  Concentu.*"  ("In  the  Public 
Schools :  *  Of  the  Music  of  the  Spheres.' ")  pp.  8. 

3.  "  In  Scholis  Publicis :  *  Contra  Philosophiam  Scholasticam.' "  ("  In  the 
Public  Schools  :  *  Against  the  Scholastic  Philosophy/  **)  pp.  5^. 

4.  "  In  Collegio  Thesis,  etc. :  *  In  rci  cujuslibct  interitu  non  datur  resolutio 
ad  materiam  primam.* "  ("  Thesis  in  College :  *  In  the  destruction  of  anything 
whatsoever,  there  is  no  resolution  into  first  matter.* ")  pp.  6i. 

5.  "  In  Scholis  Publicis :  *  Non  dantur  formae  partiales  in  animali  prjEter 
totalem.' "  ("  In  the  Public  Schools :  *  There  are  no  partial  forms  in  an  ani- 
mal in  addition  to  the  total/  ")  pp.  4. 

6.  "  In  feriis  aestivis  Collcgii,  scd  concurrente,  ut  solet,  tota  fere  Academiae 
juventute,  oratio :  *  Exercitationes  nonnunquam  ludicras  Philosophia;  studiis 
non  obesse/  "  ("  Speech  in  the  summer  vacation  of  the  College,  but  almost  all 
the  youth  of  the  University  being,  as  usual,  present.  Subject :  *  That  occasional 
sportive  relaxations  are  not  obstructive  to  philosophical  studies/ ")  To  this 
speech  there  is  appended  a  "  Prolusio,"  delivered  after  it,  and  in  connection 
with  it.  pp.  15. 

7.  "In  sacrario  habita  pro  Arte  Oratio:   *Beatiores  reddit  homines  Ars 


1  TraBftlated  from  the  preface  to  the  orig- 
inal edition  of  tlie  "  Epistolae  Familiarc?,'* 
1674.  I  may  hero  remark  on  the  impropriety 
of  the  practice,  too  common,  of  reprinting 
the  writingti  of  authors  In  what  are  offered  as 
"Collected  Work*,"  without  reprinting  at 
the  game  time  all  original  preface::,  etc.,  snch 
as  the  present,  which  might  throw  li^ht  on 
the  circumMances  of  the  individual  publica- 
tions, and  so  on  the  lircs  of  the  authors. 


2  The  "Prolueiones  "  do  not  seem  even  to 
have  been  read  intelligently  through  by  any 
editor  of  Milton's  Works.  The  punctuation 
of  them  proves  this  — being  so  deplorably 
bad,  that  fre<iuently  it  is  only  by  neglecting 
the  points  as  they  stand,  and  changing  com* 
mas  into  periods  and  the  like,  that  sense  is  to 
be  made  of  important  passages.  This  remark 
applies,  however,  to  nearly  all  Milton's  Latin 
proeo. 


i 
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quam  Ignorantia.' "  Q^  Speech  held  in  the  Chapel  in  defence  of  Art :  *  Art  is 
more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  Ignorance.'")  pp.  13 J. 

Of  these  seyen  exercises,  three,  it  will  be  seen,  were  read  or 
recited  in  the  public  schools — the  2d,  the  3d,  and  the  5th — form- 
ing, doubtless,  a  portion  of  the  statutory  exercises  required  to  bo 
performed  there.  Three  others  —  the  1st,  the  4th,  and  the  7th  — 
were  read  or  recited  in  College,  also  according  to  regulation ;  the 
title  of  the  last  seeming  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  "  declamation  ^ 
required  as  the  last  exercise  in  College  previous  to  taking  the  M.  A. 
degree.  The  6th  exercise  stands  by  itself,  as  a  voluntary  discourse 
delivered  by  appointment  at  a  meeting  of  the  students  of  Christ's 
and  the  other  youths  of  the  University,  held,  by  way  of  frolic, 
during  the  autumn  holidays.  This  exercise,  it  can  be  ascertained, 
was  wi-itten  in  the  autumn  of  1628,  when  Milton  was  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  a  sophister  looking  forward  to  his  B.  A.  degree.  The 
date  of  the  7th,  if  my  surmise  is  correct,  must  be  fixed  in  the 
session  1631-2.  The  dates  of  the  others  I  cannot  fix.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  they  extend  pretty  equably  over  Milton's 
whole  University  course,  and  may  jointly  represent  the  whole  of  it. 
"We  shall  go  over  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.^  • 

Exercise  I. 

This  is  the  opening  speech  or  argument  in  a  College  disputation  on  the 
question  "  Whether  Day  or  Night  is  the  more  excellent  ?  "  The  reader  must 
fancy  tlio  fellows  and  students  assembled  in  the  Hall  or  in  the  Chapel  at  Christ's, 
a  moderator  presiding  over  the  debate,  and  Milton  standing  on  one  side  in  a 
little  pulpit  or  tribune,  with  his  manuscript  before  him.  His  thesis  is,  that  Day 
is  altogether  a  much  more  excellent  institution  than  Night.  The  treatment,  as 
one  might  anticipate,  is  only  semi-serious,  the  orator  all  the  while  smiling,  as  it 
were,  at  the  absurdity  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  he  enters  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  affair,  and  advocates  the  cause  of  Day  splendidly.  He  begins  thus 
(save  that  we  give  lame  English  for  his  sounding  Latin)  : 


"  All  the  nol)lcst  masters  of  Rhetoric  have  left  it  ever}-whcro  written  behind  them, 
nor  has  the  fact  escaped  yourselves.  Fellow- Academics,  that  in  every  kind  of  speaking 
—  whether  the  demonstrative,  the  deliberative,  or  the  judicial  —  one  ought  to 
draw  one's  exordium  fVom  what  will  ensure  the  favor  of  his  hearers;  otherwise, 

1  As,  at  this  point,  I  constitute  myself  the  are  rather  bnlky,  I  wonid  have  given  a  trant- 

translator  and  editor,  after  a  fashion,  of  a  lation  of  the  "  Oratorical  Exercises  "  in  Aill. 

hitherto  uucdited  portion  of  Milton's  writ-  What  I  do  give,  however,  is  perhaps  as  much 

iiigs,  I  put  my  own  connecting  and  explana-  as  on  any  ground  is  necessary, 
tory  remarks  into  small  type.    Bat  that  they 
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neUlier  can  the  minds  of  the  hearers  be  moved,  nor  can  tbo  cause  snccced  according  to 
purpose,  i  Bat  if  this  is  the  case, — and  that  so  it  is,  not  to  conceal  the  truth,  is, 
I  know,  fixed  and  ratified  by  the  assent  of  all  the  learned,  —  alas  for  mo  I  to  what 
straits  am  I  this  day  reduced,  fearing  as  I  do  that,  in  the  very  outset  of  my  oration,  I 
may  be  going  to  bring  forward  something  far  fVom  oratorical,  and  may  have  necessa- 
rily to  deviate  iYt)m  the  first  and  chief  duty  of  an  orator.  For  how  can  I  hope 
for  your  good  will,  when,  in  this  so  great  concourse,  as  many  heads  as  I  behold  with 
my  eyes,  almost  the  same  number  do  I  see  of  visages  bearing  malice  against  mc;  so 
that  I  seem  to  have  come  as  an  orator  to  persons  not  exorabk  f  (  Qui  potsim  ego 
vestr€mi  sptrare  htnevolentiam^  cum  in  hoc  ianto  concurtu^  quot  oculis  intueoTf  tot  ftrmi  aspi" 
dam  inftita  in  me  capita ;  adeo  ut  orator  veniue  videar  ad  non  exorabiUa  f)  Of  so  much 
efficacy  in  producing  private  grudges  is  the  rivalry  even  in  schools  of  those  wlio 
follow  different  studies,  or  different  methods  in  the  same  studies.  ♦  ♦  Nevertheless, 
that  I  may  not  wholly  despond,  I  do,  unless  T  am  mistaken,  see  here  and  there  some, 
who,  oven  by  their  silent  aspect,  signify  to  me  not  obscurely  how  well  they  wish  me; 
by  whom,  very  few  though  they  be,  I,  for  my  part,  prefer  being  approved  than  by 
numberless  hundreds  of  unskilled  ones,  in  whom  there  is  no  mind,  no  right  reason,  no 
sound  judgment,  priding  themselves  on  a  certain  overboiling  and  truly  laughable  foam 
of  words;  from  whom,  if  you  strip  the  rags  they  have  borrowed  from  new-fangled 
authors,  then,  immortal  God!  how  much  barer  than  my  nail  would  you  behold  them, 
and,  their  empty  stock  of  words  and  little  maxims  being  exhausted,  fiij^t  ypb 
^^yytff^at  [not  able  to  emit  a  gruntj.  O,  with  what  difficulty  Ilcraclitus  himself 
would  refrain  IVom  laughing,  if  he  were  among  the  living,  and  were  to  see  these 
(please  the  gods!)  little  orators,  whom  a  little  before  he  might  have  heard  spouting 
forth  grandeurs  in  the  buskined  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or  in  Ilerculcs  madly  dy- 
ing, their  very  slender  store  of  words  at  length  exhausted,  walking  with  lowered  crest, 
or,  their  horns  drawn  in,  creeping  away  like  certain  little  animals.  *  *  *  If, 
however,  there  Is  any  one  who,  scorning  terms  of  peace,  has  dechired  trucek^ss  war 
against  me,  him  at  present  I  will  not  disdain  to  beg  and  entreat,  thiit,  setting  aside  ri- 
valry for  a  little,  he  bo  among  us  as  a  fair  arbiter  in  this  debate,  and  do  not,  for  the 
fault  of  the  orator,  if  there  is  any,  bring  into  obloquy  a  cause  the  best  and  most  illus- 
trious possible.  And,  should  you  think  what  I  have  said  a  little  too  biting,  and  mixed 
with  too  much  vinegar,  I  profess  that  I  have  done  this  purposely;  for  I  wish  that  the 
beginning  of  my  speech  should  resemble  the  first  dawn  of  moniing,  out  of  wliich, 
when  it  is  somewhat  cloudy,  there  generally  arises  a  very  clear  day.  Which,  whether 
it  be  more  excellent  than  night,"  etc. 

Here  is  certainly  a  castigation  for  somebody,  if  not  for  the  whole  College  of 
Christ's.  A  freshman  could  hardly  have  ventured  on  such  language ;  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  exercise  was  written  in  or  about  the  third  year  of 
Milton's  course.     At  whatever  time  it  was  written,  the  fact  is  distinctly  inti- 

1  In  this  sentence  we  see  the  student  of  Ari«-  deliberative,  and  the  Judicial,  is  Aristotle's; 
totle,  Cicero,  aud  the  other  ancient  writers  the  rule  about  the  exordium  {^^reddere  audi' 
on  Rhetoric.  The  division  of  oratory  into  tores  benevolos^  attentoif  dodia ")  is  Cicero's 
the  three  species  of  the  demonstrative,  thel*  and  everybody's. 
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mated  that  the  author  was  then,  for  some  reason  or  other,  nnpopnlar  in  the 
College.  lie  had  a  few  friends,  but  the  majority  were  against  him.  The 
allusions  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  direction  or  method  of  his  studies,  as 
being  the  cause  of  his  unpopularity,  are  worth  being  attended  to. 

After  the  exordium,  the  orator  proceeds  to  the  question.  He  undertakes  to 
show  the  superiority  of  Day  over  Night  on  three  grounds  —  first,  the  ground 
of  more  honorable  parentage ;  secondly,  that  of  the  greater  respect  of  anti- 
quit)'  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  higher  utility  for  all  human  uses.  Under  the  first 
two  heads  there  is  an  examination  of  the  pedigrees  of  Day  and  Night  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  ancient  Greek  mythology,  with  quotations  from 
Hesiod,  etc.  On  the  whole,  from  this  logomachy.  Day  dances  out  beautifully 
as  the  nobler-bom  and  the  more  classically  applauded ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  oration  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  a  contrast,  by  the  speaker  himself,  between 
the  phenomena  of  Night  and  those  of  Day.  Here,  through  the  mock-heroic 
argumentation  and  the  heaviness  of  the  Latin,  there  breaks  the  genius  of  the 
poet. 


a 


And  truly,  first,  how  pleasant  and  desirable  Day  is  to  the  race  of  all  livhig 
things,  what  nec<l  is  there  to  expound  to  you,  when  the  very  birds  themselves  cannot 
conceal  their  joy,  but,  leaving  their  little  nests,  as  soon  as  it  has  dawned,  cither  soothe 
all  things  by  their  sweetest  song  of  concert  fVora  the  tops  of  trees,  or,  balancing 
themselves  upward,  fly  as  near  as  they  can  to  the  sun,  eager  to  con^^tnlate  the 
retuminji:  light?  First  of  all  the  sleepless  cock  trumpets  the  approaching  sun,  and, 
like  Fomc  henild,  seems  to  admonish  men  that,  shaking  off  sleep,  they  should  go  forth 
to  meet  and  salute  the  new  Aurora.  The  kids  also  skip  in  the  fields,  and  the  whole 
world  of  quadnijwds  leaps  and  exults  with  joy.  Sorrowful  Gytie,  having  waited,  her 
countenance  turned  eastwards,  for  her  Pha'bus  almost  all  through  the  night,  now 
smiles  and  looks  caressingly  towards  her  coming  lover.  The  marigold  also,  and  the 
rose,  not  to  be  behind  in  adding  to  the  common  joy,  opening  their  bosoms,  breathe 
forth  their  odors,  preserved  for  the  sun  alone,  which  they  disdain  to  impart  to  the 
night,  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  little  leaves  as  soon  as  the  evening  touches 
them ;  and  the  other  flowers,  raising  their  heads  a  little  drooping  and  languid  with 
dew,  oflcr  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the  sun,  and  silently  ask  him  to  wipe  away  with 
his  kisses  those  little  tears  which  they  had  given  to  his  absence.  The  Earth,  too, 
clothes  herself  for  the  Sun's  approach  with  her  comclicr  vestment;  and  the  near 
clouds,  cloaked  in  various  colors,  seem,  with  solemn  pomp  and  in  lengthened 
train,  to  wait  on  the  risiug  god.  [Here  follows  a  quotation  from  the  liymn 
of  Orpheus  to  morning.]  And  no  wonder,  seeing  that  Day  brings  not  less 
utility  than  delight,  and  is  alone  suited  for  the  encountering  of  business;  for  who 
coulil  endure  to  cross  broad  and  immense  seas,  if  ho  despaired  of  the  advent  of  day  ? 
Men  would  then  navigate  the  ocean  no  otherwise  than  as  ghosts  do  Lethe  and  Ache- 
ron, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  soul-appalling  darkness.  And  every  one  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  narrow  crib,  scarcely  ever  daring  to  creep  abroad ;  so  that,  necessa- 
rily, human  society  would  be  straightway  dissolved.  *  ♦  Justly  have  the  poets 
written  that  Night  takes  its  rise  from  Hell;  for  it  is  clearly  impossible  that,  except 
from  that  place,  cotdd  so  many  and  so  great  evils  be  brought  among  mortals.    For 
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"Milken  night  comes  on,  all  thing's  grow  sordid  and  obscnre;  nor  is  there  tmlj  then  anj 
difference  between  Helen  and  Conidia,  or  between  the  most  precioos  and  Tile  stones, 
except  that  some  gems  conquer  even  the  obscurity  of  Night.  To  this  it  is  added 
that  even  the  most  pleasant  places  then  strike  a  horror  into  the  mind,  which  is 
increased  by  the  deep  and  sad  silence;  and,  if  anything  is  then  abroad  in  the  fields, 
whether  man  or  beast,  it  makes  with  all  haste  either  to  its  house  or  its  cave,  whore, 
stretched  on  its  bed,  it  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  terrible  aspects  of  Night.  Tou  will 
behold  none  abroad  save  robbers  and  light-shunning  rascals,  who,  breathing  murder 
and  rapine,  plot  against  the  goods  of  the  citizens,  and  wander  only  at  night,  lest  they 
should  be  detected  in  the  day,  because  Day  searches  out  all  criminality,  unwilling 
to  suffer  the  light  to  bo  stained  by  deeds  of  that  nature:  you  will  meet  nothing 
but  goblins  and  phantoms  and  witches,  which  Night  brings  with  her,  as  her  compan- 
ions, fh>m  the  subterranean  regions,  and  which,  while  night  lasts,  claim  the  earth  as 
in  their  control,  and  as  common  to  them  with  human  beings.  Therefore  I  think  it  is 
that  Night  mokes  our  hearing  sharper,  in  order  that  the  groanings  of  spirits,  the 
hootings  of  owb  and  night-hags,  and  the  roarings  of  lions  whom  hunger  calls  forth, 
may  the  sooner  pierce  the  ears  and  minds,  and  afflict  them  with  heavier  fear." 

From  this  scenic  contrast  of  tho  phenomena  of  Day  with  those  of  Night, 
forming  the  body  of  the  discourse,  tho  orator  passes,  with  a  humorous  ingenuity 
which  the  auditors  may  have  relished,  to  a  knock-down  conclusion  against  his 
antagonist 

"  Who,  then,  unless  he  were  a  son  of  darkness,  a  burglar,  or  a  gambler,  or  unless 
he  were  accustomed  to  spend  the  whole  night  iu  debaucherj'  (inter  scoriorum  grtyts) 
and  to  snore  through  entire  days,  —  who,  I  say,  unless  such  an  one,  would  have 
undertaken  the  defence  of  so  dishonorable  and  so  invidious  a  cause  as  that  of  Night? 
Truly,  I  wonder  that  he  dares  to  face  this  sun,  and  to  ciyoy,  in  common  with  others, 
the  light  which  he  ungratefully  vilifies.  Worthy,  indeed,  he,  of  being  killed,  like  a 
new  Python,  by  tho  strokes  of  the  sun's  adverse  rays;  worthy  of  being  shut  up  in 
Qmmcriun  darkness,  there  to  end  his  long  and  hated  life;  nay,  worthy,  last  of  all, 
that  his  ppcech  should  send  his  auditors  to  sleep,  so  that  what  he  said  should  no  more 
convince  than  a  dream,  and  that,  drowsy  himself,  he  should  be  deceived  into  the  fancy 
that  his  nodding  and  snoring  auditors  were  assenting  to  what  he  said  and  applauding 
his  iHJroration  I  But  I  see  the  swart  eyebrows  of  Night,  and  I  perceive  black  darkness 
arising  [Is  this  a  jest  at  the  personal  appearance  of  his  opponent?] ;  I  must  withdraw, 
lest  Night  seize  me  unawares!  Ton,  therefore,  my  hearers,  since  Night  is  nothing  else 
than  the  decline,  and,  as  it  were,  death  of  the  Day,  do  not  allow  death  to  be  preferred 
to  life;  but  deign  to  adorn  my  cause  with  your  suffrages.  So  may  the  Muses  prosper 
your  studies,  and  may  Aurora,  the  friend  of  the  Muses,  hearken  to  you,  and  Phccbus 
also,  who  sees  all  things,  and  hears  how  many  well-wishers  to  his  praise  he  has 
in  this  assembly!    I  have  done." 

Exercise  II. 

This  is  a  short  Essay  "  On  the  Music  of  tho  Spheres,''  read  in  the  public 
schools.    From  the  modest  tone  in  which  it  opens,  we  infer  that  it  was  among 

27 
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the  first  of  Milton's  public  exercises  in  the  University.  It  appears,  moreover, 
to  have  been  delivered  on  some  day  of  special  note  in  the  calendar,  as  one  out 
of  many  speeches,  and  as  a  rhetorical  prelude  to  a  dbputation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject   Here  is  the  opening : 

"  If  there  is  any  place.  Academicians,  for  my  insifir^ificanoe,  after  so  many  and  so 
great  orators  have  to-day  been  hoard  through,  I  also  ^iU  endeavor,  according  to  my 
small  measure,  to  express  how  well  I  wish  to  the  solemn  ceremony  of  this  day,  and, 
as  if  afar  off,  I  will  follow  this  day-long  triumph  of  eloquence.  While,  therefore,  I 
wholly  eschew  and  am  hi  horror  of  those  threadbare  and  hackneyed  subjects  of  dis- 
course, my  mind  is  kindled  and  straightway  erected  to  the  arduous  attempting  of 
some  new  matter,  by  the  thought  of  the  day  itself,  as  well  as  of  those  who,  I  was  not 
wrong  in  guessing,  would  speak  what  would  1x5  worthy  of  the  day;  which  two  tilings 
might  well  have  added  energj'  and  acumen  even  to  a  penius  other^'ise  sluggish  and 
obtuse.  Hence,  acconlingly,  it  falls  to  me  to  preface,  with  opened  hand,  as  they  say, 
and  oratorical  exul)crance,  a  few  things  concerning;  that  celestial  music,  about  which 
there  is  presently  to  l)c  a  dispute  as  It  wore  with  closed  fist ;  i  account,  however,  being 
taken  of  time,  which  at  once  urges  me  on  and  straitens  me." 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  notion  of  the  music  of  the  spheres 

I  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.    Pythagoras  was  too  wise  a  man  to  liave  incuhrated 

such  a  puerility;  and  whatever  harmony  of  the  spheres  he  taught  was  nothing 

else  than  the  friendly  relations  of  the  celestial  orbs  and  their  obedience  to 

fixtul  law ! 


it 


It  was  Aristotle,  the  rival  and  constant  calumniator  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
who,  desiring  to  strew  his  own  way  to  glory  with  the  wruck  of  the  opinions  of  so 
great  men,  attributed  to  Pythajjoras  the  notion  of  this  unheard  symphony  of  the 
heavens,  this  music  of  the  spheres.  But  if  cither  fate  or  chance  had  so  allowed  it. 
Father  Pythap^oras,  that  thy  soul  should  have  passed  into  me,  there  would  then  not 
be  wanting  one  to  defend  thee,  thoujrh  long  laborintr  under  heavy  obloquy.  And, 
tnily,  why  should  not  the  Ijcavenly  bodies,  in  those  perennial  cirrmts  of  theirs,  pro- 
duce ninsical  sounds?  Does  it  not  seom  just  to  you,  Aristotle?  'Faith,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  your  intellectual  faculties  could  have  endured  that  sedentarj*  la1)or 
of  rolling  the  heavens  for  so  many  ages,  unless  that  unspeakable  melody  of  the  stars 
had  kept  them  from  leaving  their  places,  and  persuaded  them  tc)  stay  by  the  charm 
of  mu«ic.  If  you  take  from  space  those  fine  sensations,  where  do  you  place  your 
ministering  deities  but  in  a  bridewell;  to  what  do  you  condemn  them  but  a 
treadmill? 


The  speaker  then  proceeds  to  cite  those  stories  of  the  ancient  mythology 
which  show  the  universality  of  the  belief  in  music  as  filling  space.     AVhat  of 

1  Milton  horc  nsos  a  common  comparison  outs^proad  hand  is  to  the  closed  fist.    Conrtl- 

of  the  Mjhooli!,  nccordiug  to  which  the  rhetor^  tutionally,  Stilton  uIwuvm  i>refcr8  the  o^wned 

icnl  tn\itment  of  a  subject  was  to  the  logical  and  outi>prcud  hand, 
treatment  of  the  eomc,  as  the  opened  and 
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Arion  and  his  lyre  ?  What  of  Apollo's  skill  as  a  musician  ?  How  of  that 
iablc  of  the  Muses  dancing  day  and  night,  from  the  first  beginning  of  things, 
Tormd  Jove's  altars  ?  And  what,  he  continues,  though  no  one  on  earth  now 
his  over  heanl  this  starry  symphony !  Shall  all  al>ove  the  moon's  sphere  be 
therefore  supposed  mute  ?  Rather  let  us  accuse  our  own  feeble  ears,  which 
either  are  not  able  or  are  not  worthy  to  receive  the  sounds  of  so  sweet  a  song! 
(Here  Milton  must  have  had  a  woU-known  passage  from  Shakspeare  in  his 
mind.)     Nay,  but  the  starry  mu5*ic  muf/  be  heard  ! 

'•  If  vre  carried  pure  and  chaste  nntl  snow-clean  hearts,  as  erst  did  Pythaj^ras,  then 
should  oftr  cars  sound  and  ]>o  filled  with  that  most  sweet  music  of  the  ever-wheeling 
stars ;  and  all  things  should,  ns  it  were,  return  to  the  golden  age ;  and,  fh*o  at  last  ft-om 
misery,  we  should  lead  a  quiet  existence  of  happiness,  enviable  even  by  the  gods." 

Exercise  TIL 

Tliis,  like  the  last,  is  a  half-hour's  oration  before  an  audience  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  After  a  modest  intro- 
duction, in  which  Cicero's  obs<'r\'ation  is  quoted,  that  a  good  speech  ought  at 
once  to  instruct,  delight,  and  actively  influence,  the  orator  proceeds : 

"  I  shall  produce  abundant  active  effect  at  present  if  I  can  induce  you,  my  auditors, 
to  turn  over  seldomer  those  huge  and  almost  monstrous  volumes  of  the  subtle 
doctors,  as  they  arc  cidle<l,  and  to  indulge  a  little  less  in  the  warty  controversies 
of  the  sophists." 

He  undertakes  to  show  that  scholastic  studies  are  neither  pleasant  nor  fruit- 
ful    Under  the  first  hccid  he  says  : 

"Frequently,  my  hcnrers,  when  there  chanced  to  bo  imposed  upon  me  now 
and  then  the  necessity  of  investiirating  these  subtle  trivialities,  after  blunting  both 
my  mind  and  my  eyes  with  a  day's  reading,  I  have  stopped  to  take  breath,  and 
thereup<m,  measuring  the  task  with  my  eyes,  I  have  sought  a  wretched  relief  ft-om 
my  fatijrue ;  but,  as  I  always  saw  more  remaining  than  I  got  through  in  my  reading, 
I  as  often  wished  that,  instead  of  these  vanities,  there  had  been  given  me  as  a  task 
the  recleansing  of  the  Augean  cow-house,  and  I  called  Hercules  a  happy  fellow, 
to  whom  Juno  in  her  good  nature  liad  never  commanded  the  endurance  of  this  kind 
of  toil.  Nor  is  this  nerveless,  lan}niid,  and  earthy  matter  elevated  or  di;rnified  by  any 
Ixjauty  of  style.  *  *  *  I  think  there  never  can  have  Ijccu  any  place  for  these 
studies  on  Parnassus,  unless,  perhaps,  some  uncultivated  nook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
unlovely,  rough,  and  horrid  with  brambles  and  thorns,  overgrown  with  thistles  and 
thick  nettles,  far  removed  fhom  the  dance  and  company  of  the  goddesses,  producing 
neither  laurel  nor  flowers,  and  never  reached  by  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre.' 


»» 


Poetry,  Oratorj-  and  Historj',  he  says,  are  all  delightful,  each  in  its  own  way; 
but  this  Scholastic  Philosophy  does  nothing  but  irritate.  He  then  passes  to  the 
second  argument  against  it  —  its  inudlity  : 
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"By  these  two  things  chiefly  I  perceive  a  country  to  be  advanced  and  adorned  — 
noble  speaking  and  brave  action;  and  this  litip^Ions  battling  of  discording  opinions 
seems  unable  either  to  qualify  for  eloquence,  or  to  instruct  in  prudence,  or  incite 
to  brave  deeds.  *  *  How  much  better  would  it  be,  Academicians,  and  how  much 
more  worthy  of  your  reputation,  to  wander,  walking  as  it  were  with  the  eyes,  through 
the  universe  of  lands  as  it  is  now  portrayed  in  the  map ;  to  see  places  trodden  by  the 
ancient  heroes ;  to  traverse  regions  ennobled  by  wars,  triumphs,  and  even  the  fables 
of  illustrious  poets ;  now  to  cross  the  stormy  Adriatic,  now  to  approach  safely  the 
flame-emitting  ^tna;  and,  finally,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men  and  the  fairly  or- 
dered states  in  which  nations  have  arranged  themselves,  and  thence  to  investigate 
and  study  the  natures  of  all  living  things,  and  thence  again  to  direct  the  mind  to  the 
secret  virtues  of  stones  and  plants!  Nor  hesitate,  my  hearers,  even  to  soar  into  the 
heavens,  and  there  contemplate  the  multiform  appearances  of  the  clouds,  and  the  col- 
lected power  of  the  snow,  and  whence  those  morning  tears,  and  then  look  into  tlio 
coffers  of  the  hail,  and  thoroughly  survey  the  armies  of  the  lightnings!  Nor 
let  there  be  hidden  flrom  you  what  cither  Jupiter  or  Nature  means,  when  a  dreadftil 
and  vast  comet  menaces  the  heaven  with  conflagration;  nor  let  even  the  minutest  lit- 
tle stars,  in  all  their  numlxjr,  as  they  are  scattered  between  the  two  poles,  escape  your 
notice!  Nay,  follow  the  wandering  sun  as  his  companions,  and  call  time  itself  to  a 
reckoning,  and  demand  an  account  of  its  eternal  march !  But  let  not  your  mind  suf* 
for  itself  to  be  contained  and  circumscribed  within  the  same  limits  as  the  world  is, 
but  let  it  stray  also  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  universe ;  and  let  it  finally  learn 
(which  is  yet  the  highest  matter)  to  know  itself,  and  nt  the  same  time  those  holy 
mimls  and  intelligences  with  whom  hereafter  it  is  to  enter  into  everlasting  companion- 
ship. But  why  too  much  of  this?  Let  your  master  in  all  this  be  that  verj'  Aristotle 
who  is  so  much  delighted  in,  and  who  has  left  almost  all  these  things  sclentilically 
and  exquisitely  written  for  our  learning.  At  the  mention  of  whose  name  I  perceive 
you  to  be  now  suddenly  moved,  Academicians,  and  to  l)c  drawn  step  by  step  into  this 
opinion,  and,  as  It  were,  to  bo  borne  on  in  it  more  resolutely  by  his  invitation." 

The  reader  will  observe  Milton's  prepossession  in  favor  of  that  real  or 
experimental  knowledge  (Geography,  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Natural  His- 
tor}'.  Politics,  etc.),  which  it  was  Bacon's  design  to  recommend  in  lieu  of  the 
scholastic  studies.  He  will  also  observe,  however,  the  reverent  mention  of 
Aristotle  as  himself  an  authority  and  exemplar  in  the  right  direction. 

Exercise  IV. 

This  is  a  College  thesis  on  the  proposition,  *^  In  the  destruction  of  anything 
there  is  not  a  resolution  of  it  into  first  matter."  As  might  be  guessed  from  the 
heading,  the  exercise  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  meta|^hysical  ingenuities  of  the 
schools,  on  the  absurdity  and  uselessness  of  which  Milton  has  just  been  heard. 
As  if  loth  to  enter  upon  the  question,  he  opens  with  a  somewhat  long  and  irrel- 
evant introduction  on  the  potency  of  error  in  the  world,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  seems  again  to  glance  at  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  scholastic 
disciisrions.    He  then  continues : 
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••  But  I  gecm  to  hear  some  grumbling, '  What  is  be  driving  at  now?  Whflo  ho  is 
iiiTeighing  against  error,  ho  is  himself  errant  through  the  whole  universe.'  I  confess 
the  error;  nor  would  I  have  done  this,  if  I  had  not  promised  myself  much  ft-oin  your 
indulgence.  Now,  therefore,  at  length  le*^^  us  gird  ourselves  for  the  prescribed  task ; 
mnd  fh)m  these  so  great  difficulties  nmy  the  goddess  Lua  (as  Lipnius  says)  luippily  de- 
Ihrer  mc!  The  question  which  is  this  day  proposal  to  us  to  bo  diHentanglo<l  is  this: 
Whether  in  the  destruction  of  anything  there  takes  place  a  resolution  into  fli-st  mat- 
ter? Which  in  other  words  is  wont  to  l>e  stated  thus :  "VVHicther  any  acci<lents  that 
were  In  a  corrupted  substance  remain  also  in  that  produced  from  it?  that  is,  Whether, 
the  form  perishing,  there  peribh  also  all  the  accidents  that  preexisted  in  the  compound  ?'* 

There  are  illustrious  names,  he  says,  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy ;  but 
he  takes  part  with  those  who  contend  that,  in  the  destruction  of  a  substance, 
there  is  never  a  resolution  into  first  matter. 

"  If  there  is  resolution  Into  first  matter,  it  is  essentially  implic<l  that  this  is  rashly 
predicated  of  first  matter,  —  to  wit,  that  it  is  never  found  pure.  Adversaries  will  re- 
ply, '  This  is  said  In  respect  of  form ;'  but  let  those  sciolists,  then,  thus  hold  that  sub- 
stantial forms  are  nowhere  found  apart  from  (citra)  accidental  fonns.  But  thia  is 
trifling,  and  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  case.  Stronger  arguments  must  be  used. 
And  first  let  us  see  what  ancient  philosophers  we  have  favoring  our  side.  Lo !  as  we 
inquire,  Aristotle  spontaneously  presents  himself,  and,  with  a  chosen  baud  of  his 
interpreters,  gives  us  the  advantage  of  his  bulk;  for  I  wonld  have  you  undorstimd, 
my  hearers,  that  this  battle  was  begun  under  the  leadership  and  advice  of  Aristotle 
himself,  and  l)egun  with  good  auspices,  as  I  hope.  Who  himself  seems  to  hint 
the  same  that  we  think  —  Mttapk.  VII.  Ttxt.  8  —  where  he  says  that  quantity  first  of 
all  inheres  in  matter.  Whoever  shall  oppose  this  opinion,  is,  I  may  tell  him,  guilty 
of  heresy  against  what  has  l)ccn  niled  by  all  the  sages.  Moreover,  Aristotle  else- 
where clearly  asserts  quantity  as  a  property  of  first  matter,  which  is  also  ass.Ttcd  by 
most  of  his  followers ;  but  that  he  dissevers  property  ftt)m  its  subject  who  would  say, 
even  on  the  sentence  of  a  sclectcHl  judge?  But  come,  let  us  proceed  piece  by  piece, 
and  consider  what  reason  advises.  Our  assertion,  then,  is  proved  first  from  this,  that 
matter  has  proper  actual  entity  from  its  o^ti  proper  existence,  and  acconlinply  may 
support  quantity,  or  at  least  that  kind  of  it  which  is  calle<l  unlimited.  "V\'hat  though 
some  confidently  affirm  that  form  is  not  received  into  matter  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  quantity?  Secondly,  if  an  accident  is  destroyed,  it  must  necessarily  be 
destroye<l  in  these  ways  —  either  by  the  introduction  of  a  contrary,  or  ptr  drsitionem 
Umtitti^  or  by  the  absence  of  another  conser\'ing  cause,  or,  finally,  from  the  defect  of 
the  proper  subject  in  which  it  inheres.  Quantity  cannot  bo  destroyed  In  the  first  way, 
seeing,"  etc. 

After  two  or  three  pages  of  metaphysical  reasoning  of  this  kind  —  utterly, 
and,  I  think  purposely,  bewildering  to  the  wits  of  his  auditors,  but  in  which 
the  old  metaphysical  terms.  Substance,  AccUIent,  Quantitative,  Extension,  In- 
tension^ etc.,  are  apparently  used  in  their  proper  sensi^s  and  flourished  about  in 
the  most  approved  academic  fashion  —  the  disputant  emerges,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  thus : 
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"  I  might  dwell,  and  I  ought  to  dwell,  longer  on  this  matter.  Whether  to  jon  I 
know  not,  however,  but  certainly  to  myself  I  am  a  great  bore  {maxinu^tere  turn  tofip). 
It  remains  that  we  now  descend  to  the  argoments  of  our  opponents ;  which  the  Mnsea 
grant  I  may  pound  if  possible  into  first  matter,  or  rather  into  nothing! " 

There  is  then  another  plunge  into  the  metaphysical  region  in  pursuit  of  his 
opponents ;  but  whether  he  overtakes  them  there,  and  succeeds  in  executing 
lus  threat  upon  thenii  the  reader  may  find  out,  in  the  original  Latin,  for 
himself. 

Exercise  Y. 

This  18  another  physio-metapbysicid  discussion  —  read,  however,  not  in  Col- 
lege, like  the  last,  but  in  the  public  schools.  The  proposition  maintained  is, 
^  There  are  not  partial  forms  in  an  animal,  in  addition  to  the  whole."  As 
before,  there  is  a  rhetorical  introduction  of  some  length,  in  itself  quite  irrel- 
evant to  the  topic  on  band,  but  which  the  speaker  cleverly  makes  relevant. 
He  dUates  for  about  a  page  on  the  singular  growth  of  the  I^man  empire,  and 
its  ultimate  destruction  by  barbaric  invasion ;  and  then  he  says  that  all  this 
reminds  him  of  the  position  of  truth  in  this  world,  assailed  by  so  many  errors 
and  enemies.  One  of  these  errors  he  is  to  discuss,  and  he  promises  to  be  very 
brief. 

"  Some  portinaciouFly  contend  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  total  forms  in  an  animal, 
and  each  of  them  defends  this  opinion  according  to  his  ow'n  taste ;  otiicrs  assert  more 
importunately  that  there  is  one  only  total  fomi,  but  a  multiplicity  of  ])artiul  forms 
lodged  in  the  same  matter.  With  the  former  for  tlic  time  we  in  warlike  fastiion  make 
truce,  while  we  dutjct  the  whole  strength  ami  forc^j  of  the  battle  against  the  latter. 
In  the  forefh)nt  be  placed  Aristotle,  who  is  clearly  with  us,  and  who,  towards  the  dose 
of  his  first  book  De  Animd,  favors  our  asticrtion  not  obs(!urcly.  To  add  to  tliis 
authority  other  arguments,  requires  little  trouble.  First  there  offers  Chrysostomus  Ja- 
vcllus,  fVom  whose  rubbish-heap,  despite  his  horrid  and  unpolLshcd  style,  wc  may  dig 
out  gold  and  pearls,  which  if  any  one  is  fine  enouji^h  to  despise,  JEsop's  fable  of  tiie 
cock  will  fit  him  rather  nicely.  He  argues  much  in  this  fashion :  —  The  distinction 
and  organization  of  dissimilar  parts  must  precede  tlie  introduction  of  the  soul,  as  this 
is  the  act  not  of  any  body  whatever,  but  of  the  organic  physical  agent ;  wherefore, 
immediately  before  the  production  of  the  total  form,  the  partial  ones  must  necessarily 
bo  destroyed,"  etc.  etc. 

After  a  continuation  in  the  same  strain,  Mlton  a<;ain  tcikcs  refuge  in  more 
congenial  rhetoric,  and  concludes  with  a  fine  passage  on  the  invincibility  of 
truth. 

Exercise  VL 

This  is  hy  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  Essays,  autobiographically.  It  was 
dfllivered,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1628  —  the  place  being 
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the  hall  of  Christ's  College,  and  the  occasion  a  great  meeting  of  the  Fellows 
and  students,  both  of  that  College  and  of  others,  for  the  puqKk>e  of  fun  and 
froHc  after  the  labors  of  the  session.  The  essay  consists  of  two  parts  —  the 
first  being  a  dissertation  on  the  compatibility  of  occasional  frolic  with  philo- 
sophical studies;  and  the  second  a  frolicsome  discourse  introductory  to  tho 
other  sports  of  the  day.    We  feel  bound  to  translate  both  nearly  at  length. 


ORATION. 

"  That  sportive  exercises  on  occasion  are  not  inconsisient  mth  the  studies  of  Philosophif." 

•'  When  lately,  Acftdeniicinns,  I  returned  hither  fh>in  that  city  which  is  tliu  head  of 
cities  [i.  e.  London],  filled,  even  to  repletion,  with  all  the  delights  with  which  that 
place  overflows,  I  hoped  to* have  again  for  some  time  that  literary  leisure,  in  whii-h  as 
a  mode  of  life  I  believe  that  even  celestial  souls  rejoice;  and  it  was  quite  my  inieution 
to  shut  myself  up  in  literature,  and  study  sweetest  lihilosophy  day  and  night.  For 
the  chan«;o  from  work  to  plc4isure  always  removes  the  fatij^uc  of  satiety,  and  causes 
tasks  left  unfinished  to  be  8ou$!:ht  again  with  more  alacrity.  But,  jik^t  as  I  was  getting 
into  a  glow,  this  almost  annual  celebration  of  a  verj'  old  custom  has  suddenly  t-uUed 
mc  and  <lragged  mo  ftom  these  studies,  and  I  am  ordered  to  tninsfer  to  trifles  and  tho 
excogitation  of  new  frivolities  those  pains  which  I  had  first  destined  for  the  acquisition 
of  wisdom.  As  if,  forsooth,  all  things  wer6  not  now  fail  of  follies;  as  if  that  illustri- 
ous Ship  of  Fools  (naris  stuUifera)^  no  less  celebrated  in  song  than  the  Argo, 
had  gone  to  wreck;  as  if,  finally,  matter  for  laughter  were  now  wanting  to  Democritus 
himself ! 

"  But  pardon  me,  I  pray,  my  liearers ;  for  this  custom  of  ours  to-day,  thoii^jii 
I  have  spoken  of  it  a  little  too  freely,  is  indwd  not  foolish,  hut  much  rather  hiu.'hible 
—  which,  indeed,  is  what  I  have  proposed  now  exhihitiuL?  more  lucidly  to  you.  And 
if  Jimius  Bnitus,  that  second  founder  of  the  Koman  state,  that  great  punisher  of  rcgid 
lust,  deigned  to  suppress,  under  simulated  idiotcy,  a  soul  almost  a  match  for  the  im- 
mortal gods  and  a  wondrous  genius,  truly  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  asluuned 
to  play  the  fool  a  little  (aliquanti^per  fiopoffocpus  nugari)^  especially  at  the  bidding  of 
him  whose  business  it  is,  as  our  a;dile,  to  take  charge  of  these,  so  to  sj^ak,  our 
solemn  iranies.  Then  also  there  drew  and  invite<l  me,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to 
undertake  this  part,  your  very  recently  discovered  graciousness  to  mc  —  you,  I  mean, 
who  are  of  the  same  College  with  mc  (vestra,  ros  qal  ejusdtni  estis  mcvuni  CoUftjii^  in  me 
nuptrrinie  vomptrta  faciUtas).  For  when,  some  few  months  ago,  I  was  al)Out  to  per- 
fonn  an  oratorical  office  before  you,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  any  lucubra- 
tions whatsoever  of  mine  would  be  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  you,  and  would  have 
more  merciful  judges  in  j^Eacus  and  Minos  than  almost  any  of  you  would  pn)vo, 
truly,  beyond  my  fancy,  Iwjyond  my  hope  if  I  ha<l  any,  they  were,  as  I  heard,  nay  as 
I  myself  felt,  received  with  the  not  ordinary  applause  of  all  —  yea,  of  those  who,  at 
other  times,  were,  on  account  of  disagreements  in  our  studies,  altogether  of  an  angry 
and  unfriendly  spirit  towards  mc  {'pii  in  me  alias,  propter  atudiorum  dissidia^  essent  pror- 
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9tu  infenso  et  inimieo  animo).^  A  generous  mode  of  exercising  rivalry  this,  and  not 
unworthy  of  a  royal  breast,  if,  when  ft-iondship  itself  is  wont  often  to  misconstrue 
much  that  is  blamelessly  done,  yet  then  sharp  and  hostile  enmity  did  not  grudge  to 
interpret  much  that  was  perehance  erroneous,  and  not  a  little,  doubtless,  that  was 
unskilftilly  said,  more  clemently  than  I  merited !  »  ♦  » 

"  Truly,  I  am  highly  delighted  and  wondcrfally  pervaded  with  pleasure,  when  I  see 
myself  surrounded  and  on  all  sides  begirt  with  so  great  a  crowd  of  most  learned  men ; 
and  yet  again,  when  I  descend  into  myself,  and  secretly,  as  it  were  with  intumed 
eyes,  bchohl  my  weakness,  I  indeed  am  conscious  of  often  blusliing  to  myself,  and  a 
certain  intniding  sadness  depresses  and  chokes  my  rising  joy.  *  *  *  Let  no  one 
wonder  if  I  triumph,  as  one  placed  among  the  stars,  that  so  many  men  eminent  for 
erudition,  and  nearly  the  whole  University  have  flocked  hither.  For  I  hardly  think 
that  more  went  of  old  to  Athens  to  hear  the  two  supreme  orators,  Demosthenes  and 
J£schincs,  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  eloquence,  nor  that  such  felicity  ever  be- 
fell Ilortcnsius  when  speaking,  nor  that  so  many  so  extraordinarily  cultured  men  ever 
graced  with  their  company  a  speech  of  Gcero's ;  so  that,  though  I  should  discharge  this 
duty  all  the  more  lamely,  it  will  yet  1x5  no  despicable  honor  for  me  even  to  have  uttered 
words  in  so  great  a  concourse  and  assembly  of  most  excellent  men.  *  *  I  have  said 
all  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting;  for  I  would  that  there  were  now  granted  me  any 
such  honeyed  or  rather  nectarean  flood  of  eloquence  as  of  old  ever  steeped,  and,  as  it 
were,  celestially  bedewed,  Athenian  or  Roman  genius;  I  would  that  it  were  given 
me  to  suck  out  the  whole  marrow  of  persuasion,  and  to  pilfer  the  very  scrips  of  Mer- 
cury himself,  and  thoroughly  to  exhaust  all  the  hiding-places  of  the  elegancies, 
BO  that  I  might  bring  hither  something  worthy  of  so  great  expectation,  of  so  illustrious 
an  assembly,  of  so  polished  and  delicate  ears.  ♦  *  * 

"  However  this  may  be,  I  entreat  you,  my  hearers,  not  to  repent  of  giving  your- 
selves a  brief  holiday  Mith  these  frivolities  of  mine ;  for  all  the  godn  themselves 
are  known  often,  the  care  of  their  hcavonly  polity  being  laid  aside  for  the  time, 
to  have  Ixjen  present  at  the  spectacle  of  pigmies  fighting  {dqmgnantlum  homuncvhrum) ; 
sometimes  even  they  are  related,  not  disdaining  humble  cottoges,  and  received  with  a 
poor  hospitality,  to  have  made  a  meal  of  beans  and  leeks.  I,  in  like  manner,  l)eseech 
and  beg  you,  excellent  hearers,  that  this  poor  little  feast  of  mine,  such  as  it  is,  may 
pass  for  a  feast  to  your  subtle  and  knowing  palates.  Truly,  though  I  know  very 
many  sciolists  with  whom  it  is  a  constant  custom,  if  they  are  ignonmt  of  anjlhing, 
haughtily  and  foolishly  to  contemn  that  in  others  as  something  not  worth  ihcir  lx?stow- 
ing  pains  upon  —  this  one  for  example  imiwrtiuently  cnri)ing  at  Dialectics,  which  ho 
never  could  acquire,  and  this  other  making  no  account  of  Philosophy,  IxHrauso 
forsooth  Nature,  that  fairest  of  the  goddesses,  never  deemed  him  worthy  of  such  an 
honor  as  that  she  should  let  him  behold  her  naked  charms  —  yet  I  will  not  gnidgo  to 
praise,  to  the  extent  of  my  powers,  festivities  and  jests,  in  which  I  do  acknowledge  my 
faculty  to  be  very  slight  (Jtstivitates  et  sahs,  in  quibui  qiiofjue  pcrexiyuam  af/noscoJ'acuUa- 


1  If  the  reader  will  rcfor  back  (p.  200)  he      ftlands  first  in  the  prcocnt  penes  — t.  e.  that  on 
wHl  probably  conclude,  as  I  do,  that  tho  rcf-      the  superiority  of  Day  to  JS'ight. 
eranoe  here  is  to  the  college  oration  which 
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ttm  mtam) ;  premising  only  this,  that  it  seems  an  arduous  and  for  fVom  easy  tank  for 
me  this  day  to  praise  jocularity  in  serious  terms. 

"  Nor  are  my  praises  undeser\'ed.  What  is  there  that  sooner  conciliates  and  longer 
retains  lYiendship  than  a  pleasant  and  festive  disposition  ?  Let  there  bo  a  person  wlio 
has  no  jests,  nor  fun,  nor  nice  little  facetisQ  in  him,  and  you  will  hardly  find  one 
to  whom  he  is  agreeable  and  welcome.  And,  were  it  our  daily  custom.  Academicians, 
to  go  to  sleep,  and,  as  it  were,  die  in  Philosophy,  and  to  grow  old  among  the  thickets 
and  thorns  of  Logic,  without  any  relaxation  or  any  breathing-time  granted,  what  else, 
pray,  would  philosophizing  be  but  prophesying  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  follow- 
ing Cato's  too  rigid  sect  ?  The  very  rustics  themselves  would  say  that  we  lived  on  mus- 
tard. Add  this  also,  that,  as  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  field  strife  and  sports 
are  rendered  much  stronger  than  others,  and  readier  for  all  work,  so  in  like  manner  it 
hapi)ens  that  by  this  intellectual  g}'mnastic  the  sinews  of  the  mind  are  strengthened, 
and  better  blood  and  juice,  as  it  were,  is  procure<l,  and  the  genius  Ijecomes  clearer  and 
acuter,  and  nimble  for  an}thing,  and  versatile.    But,  if  there  is  any  one  who  would 

t 

rather  not  be  considered  urbane  and  gay,  let  him  not  take  it  to  heart  If  ho  is  called 
country-bred  and  clownish.  Well  we  do  know  a  certain  illilxiral  kind  of  fellows,  who, 
being  themselves  perfectly  morose  and  unfestive,  and  silently  valuing  with  themselves 
their  meanness  and  ignorance,  whatever  they  chance  to  hear  delivered  of  a  witty  na- 
ture, immediately  think  it  levelled  at  them  —  worthy  truly,  as  they  are,  of  having 
that  happen  to  them  which  they  wTongly  suspect,  and  to  l>e  pelted  with  the  jeers  of 
an  till  they  all  but  think  of  hanging  themselves.  Those  riff-raff  gentry,  however, 
{islcB  hominum  quisquiVux)  avail  nothing  against  the  freedom  of  elegant  politeness. 

"  Will  you,  my  hearers,  that  on  this  foundation  of  reason  I  should  pile  an  ar- 
gument from  instances?  Such  are  supi)lied  me  abunrlantly.  First  of  all  there  is 
Homer,  that  rising  star  and  Lucifer  of  cultivated  literature,  with  whom  all  leuniing 
was  bom  as  a  twin;  for  he,  sometimes  recalling  his  divine  mind  from  the  counsels 
of  the  gods  and  the  deeds  in  heaven,  and  turning  aside  into  humor,  der^rrilHjd  mr>.-t 
amusingly  the  battles  of  the  mWa  and  the  frogs.  Moreover,  Socrat(s,  the  wi-'e-^t  of 
mortals,  AjhjUo  himself  being  witness,  is  i^aid  of^en  to  have  plea.-»antiy  tunicl  off  the 
brawlimr  bad  humor  of  hii  wife.  Then  we  everywhere  read  rejxjrts  of  the  pithy  say- 
ings of  the  ol-l  philosophers,  well  sprinkled  with  salt  an«l  classic  wit;  and  surely 
it  was  this  alone  that  cfjnfem:'!  an  eternity  of  name  on  all  the  andent  writer-s  of  cftui- 
edies  and  epiirram?,  lx)th  Grecian  and  Latin.  More^jver  we  hear  of  Cicero'-  jokes  and 
facetiae  as  ha^ing  lille*!  three  lxK>k«,  when  roller-t*.-.!  by  a  dis'.iple.  And  iz-v^rj 
one  now  has  in  his  han<ls  that  most  ingenious  *  L.nromium  of  Folly/  the  work  of  no 
mean  "writer  [Era.=ma-]:  an-i  many  other  not  unamuT:n:r  essays  of  ver;/ '•♦riebrate'l 
orators  are  extant  on  laii:h.ib;e  topics.  Wil!  yon  ha  v..-  the  greute-j:  '^Yjrnmand'.T-,  and 
kings,  and  warriors?  Take  P'.-rick--.  E];ara:r.'»:i'I.i-.  AgT-ila'i.e,  a;.d  I'hJJip  of  Mac- 
clon,  who  ^if  I  may  sj^eak  in  th ;  G*j'.Iian  manner  are  relate^!  ^y  hi-jtoriani  to  have 
aboande«l  in  jocositiirs  ar.d  witr;.'  say;::^-:  ar.  I,  with  them,  Oi'i-  I^rlin',  PiiMiui  Cor- 
nelia<«  S-:p:o.  Cc-ias  Porr^peris.  ar.  i  Cj:u.i  .Ji.i^i  Cx-ar,  an  i  aVj  ''vtavio.?,  who  are 
said,  on  :?je  acrhorrry  of  M.  T-;!!'-:-.  :o  Livi:  f:x"t:'.'."A  al!  •'.  -:.'  f-'i'i'f.myfT^n*:^.  In  thi.« 
sort  of  t-''-nj.    Vi'^l  joi  Lave  still  '^:j^--t  iiaz**;i?    TL*:  y/'-.'^^,  m^y-t  sagau:ioa«  Jtha^l- 
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owcn  forth  of  tguth,  hmg  in  Jnpbar  himself  and  die  net  of  die 
fn|p  dienudTef  to  JorialirT  at  dieir  feafts  and  copi.  *  * 

''Bitt  perdbance  dicre  are  not  vandn^  fome  btanleJ  Uactcn  iiiori^ 
cnMkd  and  hanh,  viiOy  ihinfcTng  dumidTes  p«ai  Catof ,  and  not  IxoS 
cwmtwwncM  conpofeel  to  a  Stoic  Mrentr,  and  tbaking  their  »tiff  polb,  «X  Mttidr 
comfJain  that  ererjtliinj^  nov-«-darc  i»  in  ooof a»kHi  and  growinj^  wocic:,  aac 
place  of  an  ezpoiition  of  the  Frior  Analnics  of  Jkriftotle  tij  the  receadr 
Badwlon,  fcnrrilitiei  and  empcf  tririaluka  are  ihamele^alr  and  unsemmaibtr 
died  ahoot,  a»l  tliat  this  dar'«  exerdie,  donlitleM  li^tlr  and  faidifUlj  i  iiTifiih^Nl 
by  tmr  amxston  for  die  oUaining  of  iome  signal  benefit,  vhetlier  in  Bhcnnc  or 
In  Philowipbr,  b  now  of  late  nthly  dian^  into  a  di?plar  of  insipid  wit.^  Ba  I  haw 
an  answer  at  liand  and  readr  for  tlieiie.  Let  tl«em  know,  if  tlier  do  not  knov, 
Uitten  hati  haidlj  tjeen  bfoa^bt  frtjm  forei;ni  eoonnics  to  the»e  coaf tf .  ai  the  ti 
viien  the  law«  of  oor  Uvenry  rcpnlHic  were  first  framed  —  wherefore,  as  £k*Il  in 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  wai  tlK;n,  from  it«  cost,  rare  and  aniisua],it  was  fining 
by  tlie  iiarder  fttndjr  and  tlie  more  aasidnoiii  practice  men  sboaid  labor  and  aspire 
after  them.  Bat  we,  tbounrh  we  are  worj^e  raorulloil  than  our  predecessors  {^^m 
ttuuu  mufruii),  beiu^  3'ct  better  in^tnicted,  on^ht  to  leave  thi'Hr  stadiea  which  have  not 
mncb  difllculty,  and  j^o  on  to  thoae  to  which  they  would  hare  t.«taken  thcmfdrcc^  if 
diey  IumI  had  leiiiux*.  Nor  iuu  it  escaped  you  that  all  eariy  Iegi>Uuors  are  wool 
always  U>  promolpite  edicts  a  little  harder  and  more  severe  than  can  be  borne,  fo  tiia& 
men  by  deviatini;  and  (p^lually  relap»in()^  from  them  hit  the  rii^ht  mean.  * 
truly  I  think  that  the  man  who  1^  wont  to  Ix;  60  taken  with  jest^  as  plainly  to 
for  th'rm  what  h  fM.'riou«  un'l  nior^:  u.s<:fiil  —  T  think,  I  auv,  that  that  man  coold 
not  lujili*:  niu<;h  \tnj',^i>i  eiihcr  in  this  line  or  in  that:  not  certainly  in  serioii^ 
matt4;rM,  l^r^'au^c,  were  be  c^iuipr''-*'!  &nd  faRbioncU  by  nature  for  treatinjr  eerioos 
thin;;.-,  I  l^^-licve  he  would  not  ."o  easily  puffer  liimAcIf  xa  be  drawn  away  from  them; 
nor  y<rt  in  lij^htH^imc  affair:^,  iK-caa-K.*  tcanrc  any  one  can  je^t  well  and  graoci^ully  unless 
lie  hflfl  fiptt  learnt  Xf>  act  Hcriounly. 

"  I^ut  I  f>;ar.  Academician^;,  I  liavc  dratin  out  the  thread  of  my  discourse  lonjrer 
than  I  ouirht.  I  will  not  excu>e  myself  as  I  mijiht,  lest  in  excusing  myi>cli  I  shonld 
ajrKravate  the  fault.  And  now,  releade«l  from  all  oratoricail  laws,  wc  are  about  to  plan;;e 
InUi  cfiUiic  lir-eniie.  In  whi<.'h,  if  by  chancre  I  t^Iiall  out;|^o  a  finf^r*s  breadth,  as  they  say, 
my  prr>iK;r  cltara^ter  and  the  rii^id  laws  of  mr><iesty,  know,  fellow-academicians,  that 
I  have  thrown  off  and  for  a  little  while  laid  aside  niy  proper  self  in  your  interest;  or, 
if  anything;  shall  be  said  loosely  or  floridly,  consider  it  sug:^ted  to  mc  not  by  my 


1  The  Kurrilitle*  ind  Joken  indulged  in  by 
dli*putaDtj«  iu  the  public  ttud  College  ActK  had 
long  been  a  matter  of  complaint  with  the 
Heads  aud  graver  icniors  of  the  University. 
Thus,  by  a  grace  of  IfXi^,  it  wai<  provided 
flMt  **  all  tcurrility  and  foolihh  and  imiiroper 
jetting  moving  to  theatrical  laughter '-  should 
ht  banlflted  from  di^putatioun  at  the  Com- 
tf  though  '*  graceful  witticifmi*  cou- 
wHh  literate  elegance  "  were  to  be  en- 
hi  the  philoeoplilcal  Act,  cepeclally 


in  the  prevaricator.  Again,  09  late  as  1826 
(in  GotitliuV  Vicc-Cliancellorehlp),  it  had  been 
decreed  that,  whereas  ridiculous  gestiettja- 
lions,  facetious  remarks,  and  jc^ts  againct  the 
law9  and  the  authorities  of  tlie  University, 
were  but  too  common  in  Collepre  and  Univer> 
bity  di>putatiout<,  all  such  irreverence  should 
be  repre.««.d  in  future  by  severe  penalties. 
Milton  has  evidently  these  regulations  and 
their  promoters  in  view. 
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own  mind  and  disposition,  bat  by  the  rule  of  tho  time  and  the  i^^nins  of  the  place. 
Therefore,  that  wliich  eomodians  are  wont  similarly  to  beg  as  they  go  off  tho  stage, 
I  entreat  as  I  begin.    PlawlUt  tt  Ridetc." 

The  reader  will  understand  that  liore  Milton  breaks  off  his  serious  introduc- 
tory discourse,  and  dashes,  as  the  leader  of  the  absurdities  of  the  day,  into  an 
expressly  comic  and  even  coarse  harangue. 

The  Prolusion. 

"  By  what  merit  of  mine  I  have  been  created  dictator  of  tho  laboring  and  all  but 
down-tumbling  commonwealth  of  fools,  I  am  verily  Ignorant.  Wherefore  I,  when 
that  vcrj'  chief  and  8taiuhu*d-bearcr  of  all  the  Soi)hif>ters  (who  is  meant  I  know  not] 
was  lK>th  eagerly  ambitious  of  this  office  and  would  have  most  valiantly  performed 
itt»  duties?  For  that  veteran  suldicr  some  little  time  ago  laboriously  led  about  fifty 
Sophisters  armed  with  short  bliidgeous  through  the  Baniwellian  fields,  and,  being 
about  to  besiege  the  tONN-n,  did  in  pix»per  military  fashion  throw  down  the  aquetluct, 
that  he  might  force  the  townsmen  to  siurcnder  by  thu^t.  But  truly  I  mightily  grieve 
that  the  gentleman  has  gone  off,  if,  by  his  departure,  he  has  left  all  of  us  Sophisters 
not  only  headless  but  also  Ixiheadcd  (non  solum  ht^ipdKovs  rdiqnit^  sad  et  deco!latot)i 

"  And  now,  my  hearers,  suppose  with  yourselves  that,  though  this  is  not  the  first  of 
April,  the  feast  of  Hilary  is  near,  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  that  divine 
homage  is  paid  to  the  god  Laughter.  Laugh,  therefore,  and  raise  a  cachinnation  fVom 
your  saucy  spleens;  wear  a  checrftil  fVont;  hook  your  nostrils  for  fiin;  but  don't  turn 
up  your  nosej*;  let  all  things  ring  with  most  abundant  laughter,  and  let  a  still  freer 
laugh  shake  out  tears  of  joy,  that,  these  being  all  exhausted  with  laughing,  grief  may 
not  have  a  single  drop  left  with  which  to  grace  her  triumph.  I,  in  truth,  if  I  see  any 
one  laughing  too  niggardly  with  suppressed  grinning,  will  say  that  he  is  hiding  teeth 
either  bad  and  det-ayed  and  coven.Ml  with  scurf,  or  sticking  out  all  nusplaccd;  or  else 
that,  in  dining  to-<lay,  he  has  so  filled  liLs  stomach  ut  mm  mulent  ilia  uUcrius  JUtcndire 
ad  risum,  ne pracimnti  ori  succinate  et  CEuiipnata  quoKlam  iwltns  nffudat  sua  iion  Sphinx  std 
Bphincttr  anuSf  quce  mtdids  intcrpretanda^  non  (Edipo,  reliiujuo.**  *   * 

Here  follows  a  long  passage  (but  not  very  intelligible)  alluding  to  certain 
portions  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  orgy  over  wliich  the  speaker  was  presiding  — 
in  particular  to  certain  **  fires,"  "  flames,"  and  "  whirling  clouds  of  smoke,"  with 
the  College  porter  and  his  imps  looming  diabolii;ally  amidst  them,  through 
which,  it  appears,  all  had  to  pass  on  entering  the  hall,  to  join  in  the  Saturnalia. 
This  over,  he  resumes : 

"  I  return  to  you,  my  hearers.  Repent  not  of  so  troublesome  and  formidable  a  jour- 
ney hirhor.  Lo!  tlie  entertainment  prepared  for  you!  tho  table  spread  with  quite  Per- 
sian luxury,  and  loaded  with  the  most  exquisite  dainties,  such  as  would  delight  ami 
appease  the  most  Apician  taste.    They  say  that  eight  whole  wild  boars  were  set  before 

1  Tlie  rcadjTmnst  make  what  he  con  of  this      condnit  Fuffercd,  and  the  memory  of  which 
passage,  wliicli  pemi.s  to  Iw  a  reference  to      was  still  fresh, 
some  University  frolic  iu  which  the  town- 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  a  feast;  but  here  for  you,  for  the  first  conrec,  arc  fifty  fUl-ftd 
wild  boars  that  have  been  soaked  in  pickle  for  three  years,  and  are  yet  so  brawny  that 
they  may  well  fatigue  even  your  dog  teeth  [the  older  undergraduates  doubtless]. 
Next,  as  many  capital  oxen,  with  splendid  tails,  just  roasted  before  the  door  by  our 
scr\'ant;  but  I  fear  they  may  have  exuded  all  their  juice  into  the  dripping-pan.  After 
tliem  behold  as  many  calf-heads,  ver>'  crass  and  fleshy,  but  with  a  supply  of  brains  so 
ver}'  small  as  not  to  sufilce  for  seasoning.  Then  again  also  a  hundred  kids,  more  or 
less,  but  too  lean,  I  think."  *  * 

Bcddcs  these  there  are  "  rams,**  "  Irish  birds,**  "  parrots,**  a  "  very  £aX  tur- 
key cock,**  "  eggs,**  "  apples,*'  etc.  —  all  metaphorical  names,  I  suppose,  for 
students  or  classes  of  students  present  In  the  description  of  some  of  these 
metaphorical  viands  Milton  (it  is  right  that  the  reader  should  know)  is  about 
as  nauseous  and  obscene  as  the  resources  of  the  Latin  dictionary'  could  well 
enable  one  to  be. 

"  But  now  I  proceed  to  what  more  nearly  concerns  me.  The  Romans  had  their  Flo- 
ralia,  rustics  have  their  har\*est-homcs,  bakers  have  their  oven- warmings ;  and  we 
also,  l)oing  more  partl(:ul:irly  at  this  time  free  iVom  cares  and  business,  arc  wont  to 
sport  in  a  So(!ratic  manner.  Now,  the  Inns  of  Court  Qictspitia  Ugulviorum)  have  their 
Lords,  as  they  call  them,  even  thus  indicating  how  ambitious  they  are  of  rank.  But 
we,  fellow-academicians,  desiring  as  wc  do  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  paternity,  take 
pleasure  in  acting  under  a  feigned  name  that  part  which  certainly  we  dare  not  act  un- 
less in  secret  ;l  just  as  girls  solemnly  play  at  pretended  weddings  and  child-births, 
thus  catching  at  and  enjoying  the  shadows  of  what  they  sigh  for  and  desire.  On 
what  account  tliis  solemnity  was  let  pjL<5s  last  year  truly,  I  cannot  truly  divine,  unless 
it  was  that  those,  who  were  to  act  the  part  of  Fathers  behaved  so  valiantly  in  town, 
that  he  who  had  the  care  of  arrangements,  pitving  the  labors  thev  had  underirono, 
voluntarily  released  them  from  their  duty.  But  why  is  it  that  I  am  so  suddeniy  made 
Father?  Ye  gods,  support  me!  ^\niat  prodlg>'  is  this,  bearing  all  Pliny's  portents! 
Have  I,  for  killing  some  snake,  become  liable  to  the  fate  of  Tiresias?  Has  some  Thes- 
salian  witeh  smeared  mo  with  magic  ointment?  An  dcnique  ego  a  dto  oUqvo  vitialus,  ut 
ciiin  CnfxeiiSj  ririlitatem  pactus  sum  stvpri  pntium^  ut  sic  reptnte  4k  ^\e(as  cts  6^€9a 
iLXXax^fiv^  ^v  ?    By  some  of  you  I  used  lately  to  be  nicknamed  *  The  Lady.' 


tt 


Here  I  must  interrupt  the  speaker  with  an  explanation.  The  original  wonls 
in  the  last  sentence  are  *^^  a  quibustlnm  avdlvi  nuper  ^  Dow iua*"  which  might 
moan  also,  '*  I  heard  some  of  you  lately  call  out  *  Lady.*"  In  that  case  what  fol- 
lows would  have  to  pass  as  said  extempore.  As  this  is  unlikely,  however,  I  have 
pn^forrcd  the  other  translation.  In  any  case  we  have  the  interesting  fact  here 
authenticated  for  us  by  Milton  himself,  that,  at  Christ's  Cnllocro,  ho  nsod  to  go 
by  the  nickname  of  "  the  Lady.**  The  fact  is  indopondontly  handed  down  to 
us  by  Aubrey,  and,  after  him,  by  Wood.  "  Ho  was  so  fair,"  says  Aubrey, 
"that  they  called  him  *  the  Lady  of  Christ's  Coll.;***  and  Wood  says,  »*  WTicn 

I  On  academic  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  elected  president  was  called  "The  Father." 
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lie  was  a  student  in  Cam})n(l;rc,  )w  was  so  fair  and  f*1i'ar  that  many  ralird  Iiim 
•the  Laily  of  Christ's  Collr^rc* *'  Frnni  tin*  sfijui'l  it  will  Im*  m'«mi,  thai  it 
wait  not  only  with  reference  to  his  clear  complexion  that  this  nirknamc  wai 
luetL 


"WTir  !:com  I  then  too  little  of  a  man?  Is  thfro  no  n-j^unl  for  Vrl'iUiu'.'  I)n  pert 
fframmatica^tors  thiw  atirihuti!  tht;  * prnprin  tpur.  vtnribut  to  \\n:  f<'iiiiiiiiir  u'l'inli-r/  !■♦ 
it  becau-io  I  never  was  alHe  to  quaff  \i\vj:v.  taiikiinN  hi-iily,  or  Imm-hii-''  my  huii'l  •  ii«-\«r 
f^rew  hanl  hy  hoMiiis;  the  plouirh,  rir  Niruu.-e  I  ih-vit,  lik«r  a  h<-vrri  y«:ain'  lii-i-i|-iii:iii, 
laid  my<clf  down  and  snored  at  midday;  in  fiiK*,  iH-p-liarui',  Ihm'ihix;  I  iii-i<-r  1iMi\<-i| 
my  manh^KKl  in  the  same  way  uii  tho^u  di'Naii'-hi*<i  MarkirnanlM?  1  ui/ulij  xU*-)  vt,\i\,\ 
AS  ea.-ily  dotf  the  Vk^^  as  I  can  whari'vor  nf  tin:  woman  ii  Jri  m«v  iSuf  h«'T  liow 
al.i<un.I]y  au>I  unreflectingly  tht-y  havi:  iiphmidrd  m<:  with  that  whi<  h  I  t,u  r}i<:  l/«-i  of 
frroand;:  will  turn  tu  my  jrlory.  F'-r  lJ"mo-th»-n«;i  hini-«lf  wai  i\\-t,ni\\*A  \t,*,  iitrii; 
of  a  m.in  1'y  hi-*  rival-  and  adv*.T-ari»--.  ''^'linru^  Hor!<:n-iii-,  too,  ih*:  ifio-t  p  ii'/'.'ij.»  '1 
of  all  "".rator*  after  M.  Tuliiu-:,  wa.-?  ni<-knam<:d  * vl  Iiiony-ij.-u;  t\u'/\tk'/^  v.»/r;i.i;i'  \r  Lu 
cin*  Tr.riTi.iru*.  ♦   ♦ 

*'I  v.rr.  v:.-:  !h'.T*:f'/re,  a*  Fath'-r,  to  my  -on-,  of  whom  I  »,«hol  1  a  ^'v/'Jly  numvr; 
an  I  I  -V.  ••■■".  :h^:  :J.-  :r.:'«.}j!'.-.  o:-  lii:!*:  r'#;."j'--  a' kr. '#■'.;••- 1  ;^'i;  n.*:  t'/  v:  li,'-,.'  j.  rti^r 
TiJ  fr  r*.:';  ''•■*.''„•  thvir  l.-i.!-.  !;■/  yi,*;  i-k  y.;i;it  i,-:  to  f^:  Jj.'.r  f.;.f.'.'  ■  '  I  a,,| 
t::.  *y  :..  ^:r  j  :'  v  t.j,::.:-/  r'  -i.-I.-v  ::!-:  r:.y  -o:,  -  ro  >:  «,iV.:.  »,/  y, .   *-.:  >■...:,  ,.>,..  j 

V  :-.•   ::.■:  '.  ^i:..'.  :.-  vl-z  irz-^.l'y  >.:  '1^:.'....^-  ir. :  J,;.'a/>r. ;  r.or  m.  ;  J  ';«  :.;v'.:.'«-  *:.r:jt 
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any  ono  should  be  Borpriscd  if,  after  so  great  a  bawling  and  the  birth  of  so  many 
sons,  tlicy  should  be  a  little  weaker  than  usual.  In  these  matters,  therefore,  I  have  In 
a  Koronian  sense  dclaye<l  longer  than  enough ;  and  now,  leaping  over  the  Uniyersity 
Statutes,  as  if  they  were  the  walls  of  Bomulus,  I  run  across  ftt>m  Latin  to  English. 
Do  you,  whom  such  things  please,  now  give  me  attentive  ears  and  minds.' 


» 


Here  the  orator,  as  he  has  just  forewarned  his  hearers,  breaks  off  his  Latin 
prose  harangue,  and  commences  a  peroration  in  English  verse.  This  perora- 
tion is  not  included  in  the  ^^  Prolusiones"  as  published  in  1674,  and  as  some- 
times since  reprinted  in  Milton's  Works ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  had  already 
appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Miscellaneous  Poems,''  publi!$he<l  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1673,  and  it  is  consequently  to  be  seen  still  among  his  poetical 
■writings.  It  is  the  piece  headed:  *^Anno  cRtatis  19:  At  a  Vacation  Exercige 
in  the  College^  part  Latin,  part  English:  The  Latin  Speeches  having  ended, 
the  Engliah  thus  began,**  etc.^  As  it  stands  in  all  our  copies  of  the  poet, 
detached  from  the  exercise  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  the  piece  is  almost  unin- 
telligible ;  and  I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  restore  it  here,  for  the  first  time,  to  ita 
proper  connection.  The  reader  will  sec,  however,  that  some  parts  are  omitted, 
and  the  blanks  filled  up  with  explanatory  prose.  The  piece  must  originally 
have  been  considerably  longer :  whence  perhaps  Milton's  prayer  for  stronger 
ribs,  in  order  to  do  it  justice  afler  so  much  previous  speaking. 

"  Hail !  native  langua^,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first  endeavoring  tonjnic  to  speak. 
And  mad'st  imperfect  wortls,  \vith  childish  trips. 
Half  unpronounced,  slide  through  my  infant  lips. 
Driving  dumb  Silence  firom  the  portaMoor 
Where  he  had  mutely  snt  two  years  iMjforel 
Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask 
That  now  I  use  thee  in  my  latter  task : 
Small  loss  it  is  that  thence  can  come  unto  thee; 
I  know  my  tongue  but  little  grace  con  do  thee: 
Thou  nced'st  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first; 
Believe  me  I  have  thither  packed  the  worst; 
And,  if  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast, 
The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  served  up  last. 
I  pray  thee,  then,  deny  mo  not  thy  aid 
For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made ; 
But  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure. 
And  fh>m  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  chicfcst  treasure  — 


1  Tliis  heading  fixes  the  date  of  the  Exer- 
cise; which,  however,  is  al?o  indicated  by 
allusiouM  contained  in  it.  The  lines,  as  stated 
in  the  text,  were  first  printed  in  1673;  having 
been  omitted  in  the  fintt  edition  of  the  Poems 
in  1645.  In  the  volume  of  1678,  they  are 
printed  near  the  end ;  but  there  is  a  notice  in 
the  Errata  directing  them  to  be  placed  near 


the  beginning,  immediately  after  the  Lines 
"  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant:^  They  had 
probably,  therefore,  been  recovered  by  Milton 
among  his  ])apcrs,  as  the  volume  was  passing 
through  the  preits,  and  possibly  they  were 
then  recovered,  becaut^e  he  was  searching  for 
the  "  IVof luf onf s "  to  eke  out  the  prose  vol- 
ume which  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
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Not  those  ncw-fkngled  toys  and  trimming  slight 

Which  takes  onr  lato  fantasticks  with  delight; 

Bnt  cnll  those  richest  robes  and  gayest  attire, 

Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  deslro : 

I  hayo  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about. 

And  londly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out; 

And  weary  of  their  place,  do  only  stay 

Till  thou  hast  decked  them  in  thy  best  array. 

That  so  they  may,  without  suspect  or  fbars. 

Fly  swiftly  to  this  fkir  assembly's  ears. 

Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose. 

Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use, 

Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coiTcrs  round, 

Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound :  — 

Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 

Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 

Look  in,  and  see  each  blissAil  Deity, 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie. 

Listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 

To  the  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 

Immortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire; 

Then,  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchM  fire. 

And  misty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under. 

And  hills  of  snow  and  lofts  of  pilM  thunder. 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-eyed  Neptune  raves, 

In  Heaven's  defiance  muttering  all  his  waves; 

Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass 

When  beldame  Nature  in  her  cradle  was; 

And,  last,  of  kings  and  queens  and  heroes  old. 

Such  as  the  wise  Dcmodoeus  once  told 

In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinous'  feast, 

While  sad  Ulysses'  soul  and  all  the  rest 

Are  held,  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 

But  flc  t  my  wandering  Muse,  how  thou  dost  stray  I 
Expectance  calls  me  now  another  way. 
Thou  know'st  it  must  be  now  thy  only  bent 
To  keep  in  compass  of  thy  prwlicament; 
Then  quick  about  thy  purposed  business  come. 
That  to  the  next  I  may  resign  my  room. 

"  The  Ens  is  repi'estnted  a»  Father  of  the  Predicaments,  his  ten  Sons,  vhereof  the  Eldett 
stood  for  SunsTAXCE,  tf//A  his  canons;  which  Ejts,  thus  q>eaking,  explains:"^ 

1  The  Arifftotcllan  Catef^ories  or  Prcdica-      being,  in  one  or  other  of  which  every  olijcet 
mente  (i.  «.  conditions  or  affections  of  real      whatever  must  neoesearily  be  predicated,  if  it 
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"  Good  lack  beftiend  thee.  Son;  for  at  thy  birth, 
The  fairy  ladies  danced  upon  the  hearth; 
Thy  drowsy  nurse  hath  sworn  she  them  did  spy 
Come  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  lie. 
And,  sweetly  singing  round  about  thy  bed. 
Strew  all  their  blessings  on  thy  sleeping  head. 
She  heard  them  give  thee  this,  that  thou  shouldst  still 
From  eyes  of  mortals  walk  invisible. 
Yet  there  is  something  that  doth  force  my  fear; 
For  once  it' was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  sybil  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 
That  far  events  fhll  wisely  could  presage, 
And,  in  Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass, 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass : 
*  Tour  son/  said  she, '  (nor  can  you  it  prevent,) 
Shall  subject  be  to  many  an  accidetU. 
O'er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king. 
Yet  every  one  shall  make  him  underling ; 
And  those  who  cannot  live  fh>m  him  asunder, 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under. 
In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  outgo  them; 
Yet,  being  above  them,  he  shall  be  below  them. 
From  others  ho  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing. 
Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  clothing. 
To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  Peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap ; 
Yet  shall  he  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 
Devouring  war  shall  never  cease  to  roar; 
Yea,  it  shall  be  his  natural  property 
To  harbor  those  that  are  at  enmity.' 

"  What  power,  what  force,  what  mighty  spell,  if  not 
Your  learned  hands,  can  loose  this  Gordian  knot? 


is  thought  of  at  all)  are  all  so  many  subdivis- 
ions of  Ems  orBeiDg  generally;  which  may 
therefore  be  called  their  Father.  Ens  or  Being 
is  subdivided  into — ^1.  Ens  perse  or  Substance.y 
and,  2,  Ens  per  Aceidens  or  Accident.  By  far- 
ther subdivisions  of  Accident^  there  arise  as  its 
varieties  these  nine :  —  Quantity,  Quality,  Re- 
lation, Action,  Fandon,  Tlace  where,  Time 
when,  Posture  and  Habit.  These  nine,  to- 
gether with  Substance^  make  the  Ten  Predica- 
ments; but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  of 
coitrdinate  rank.  Substance  is  clearly  of  great- 
er importance  thaii  the  other  nine,  which  all 
arise  out  of  Accident,  and  are  so  m&ny  mod- 


ifications of  Accident  He  may  well  be  called 
the  eldest  son  of  Ens,  therefore.  Milton,  as 
Father,  speaks  for  Ens,  we  may  suppose;  bnt 
whether,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  dramatic 
form,  he  got  other  students  to  represent  the 
ten  Predicaments,  and  either  speak  as  his 
sons  or  be  addressed  by  him  in  that  capacity, 
we  cannot  say.  Substance^  it  will  be  seen, 
makes  no  speech  himself,  but  listens  to  one 
from  Ens;  Quantity  and  Quality  do  speak, 
but  it  is  in  prose;  Relation,  also,  is  called  up 
and  probably  speaks ;  but  what  use  was  made 
of  Action,  Passion,  Where,  When,  Posture, 
and  Habit,  is  left  untold. 
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"  Tk€  nest — QuAVTiTT  and  Qualitt— ^Miie  m  fro$t;**  [the  speeches  of  these 
two  Pmedkaments,  howeyer,  not  being  preserved;]  " tken  Bblatiok  wu  caUtd  hy  ki§ 


"Rivers,  arise;  whether  thon  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Onse,  or  golphy  Dnn, 
Or  Trent,  who,  like  some  earth-bom  giant,  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads ; 
Or  snUen  Mole,  that  mnncth  underneath ; 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death ; 
Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  coaly  Tyne,  or  ancient  hallowed  Dee; 
Or  Humber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name; 
Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal-towered  Thame."  ^ 


a 


TUR€MtwaBPro$t**  [and  is  wanting]. 


I  shall  not  attempt  any  commentary  upon  this  somewhat  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, but  shall  leave  it  to  make  its  own  impression.  It  will  be  seen,  by 
those  who  have  read  it,  that  Milton*s  preliminary  apology  for  anything  in 
it  that  might  be  out  of  keeping  with  hi&  usual  character,  was  not  altogether  un-. 
necessary.  Every  year  there  were  in  the  University  such  revelries,  in  which 
the  Latin  tongue  was  ransacked  for  terms  of  buffoonery -and  scurrility,  and  the 
classic  mythology  for  its  gross  anecdotes.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  other 
extant  specimens  of  such  revelry,  I  think  I  can  aver  that  l^lton  could 
beat  the  Clevelands  and  the  Randolphs  even  in  this  sort  of  thing  when 
be  chose.  His  Latin  fun,  if  not  so  brisk  and  easy  as  theirs,  is  more  ponderous, 
outrageous,  and  smashing.  I  note,  too,  in  comparing  J^lton's  oratorical  exer- 
cises generally  with  those  of  Cleveland  and  others,'  that  Milton's  are  uniformly 
much  the  longer.  I  fancy  that  his  auditors  may  have  thought  him  laborious 
and  long-winded.  The  present  oration,  for  example,  cannot  have  occupied  in 
the  delivery  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Exercise  VIL 

This  is  also  a  long  oration.  It  must  have  occupied  about  an  hour  in  speak- 
ing. It  was  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College,  most  probably  in  1631-2, 
as  the  "  Declamation,"  or,  more  probably,  as  part  of  the  "  Act"  required  of  all 
intending  commencers  in  the  Master's  degree.  The  proposition  maintained  is, 
that  "  Art  [t.  e.  Knowledge]  is  more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  Igno- 
rance."   The  oration  opens  thus : 

"  Although  nothing  is  more  agreeable  and  desirable  to  me,  my  hearers,  than  the 
sight  of  yon  and  the  constant  company  of  gowned  gentlemen,  and  also  this  honorable 

1  To  the«e  Itnet  Warton  appends  this  note :  appropriateneM  of  the  lines  as  an  address  to, 
—  **  It  is  bard  to  tay  in  what  sense  or  in  what  or  a  speech  of  **  Relation.'* 
manner  this  introduction  of  the  rivers  was  to  s  Clereland^s  Academic  Orations  and  Pro- 
bo  applied  to  the  subject."    Probably  some-  losions,  printed  in  his  works  in  Latin,  are 
thing  is  omitted  which  would  have  shown  the  worth  looking  at  in  connection  with  Milton*!. 
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office  of  spcakinf^,  which  on  more  occasions  than  one  I  have  with  no  nnpleasant  palss 
discharged  among  you,  yet,  to  confess  the  actual  truth,  it  always  so  happens  that, 
though  neither  my  genius  nor  the  nature  of  my  studies  is  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
the  oratorical  office,  nevertheless  I  scarcely  ever  come  to  speiik  of  my  own  ftee  will 
and  choice.    Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I  should  not  unwillingly  have  spared  myself 
even  this  evening's  labor;  for,  as  I  have  learned  this  fh)m  the  books  and  sayings  of 
the  most  learned  men,  that,  no  more  in  the  orator  than  in  the  poet  can  anything  com- 
mon or  mediocre  be  tolerated,  and  that  it  behooves  him  who  would  truly  be  and  be 
considered  an  orator,  to  be  instructed  and  thoroughly  finished  in  a  certain  circular 
education  of  all  the  arts  and  all  science,  so,  my  age  not  permitting  this,  I  would  rather 
be  working  with  severe  study  for  that  true  reputation,  by  the  preliminary  practice  of 
the  necessary  means,  than  hurrying  on  a  false  reputation  by  a  forced  and  prccocions 
style.    In  which  thought  and  purpose  of  my  mind,  while  I  am  daily  tossed  and  kin- 
dled more  and  more,  I  have  never  experienced  ony  hindrance  and  delay  more  grievous 
than  the  fhKjuent  mischief  of  interruption,  and  nothing  more  nurturing  to  my  genius 
and  conservative  of  its  good  health,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  body, 
than  a  learned  and  liberal  leisure.    This  I  would  fain  believe  to  bo  the  divine  sleep  of 
Hcsiod;  these  to  1)e  Endymion's  nightly  meetings  with  the  Moon;  this  to  Iks  that 
retirement  of  Prometheus,  under  the  guidance  of  Mercurj-,  to  the  steepest  solltndcs 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  where  he  became  the  wi^st  of  gods  and  men,  so  that  even  Jupiter 
himself  is  said  to  have  gone  to  consult  him  about  the  marriage  of  Thetis.    I  call  to 
witness  for  myself  the  groves,  and  rivers,  and  the  beloved  village  elms  {diUcias  villa- 
rum  tdmos),  under  which  in  the  last  past  summer  (if  it  is  right  to  speak  the  secrets 
of  goddesses)  I  remember  so  pleasantly  having  had  supreme  delight  with  the  Muses; 
where  I,  too,  among  rural  scenes  and  remote  forests,  seemed  as  if  I  could  have  grown 
and  vegetated  through  a  hidden  eternity.    Ilere  also  I  shouM  have  hoped  for  the  same 
large  liberty  of  retirement  (delitescendi  coinam),  had  not  this  troublesome  Imsiness  of 
speech-making  quite  unseasonably  interposed  itself;  which  so  disagreeably  drove  oflf 
my  sacred  sleep,  so  drew  off  my  mind  fixed  on  other  mutters,  and  was  such  an  imped- 
iment and  burden  among  the  precipitous  difficulties  of  the  Arts,  that,  losing  all  hope 
of  continuing  my  quiet,  I  began  sorrowfully  to  think  how  far  off  I  was  from  that 
tranquillity  which  letters  first  promise<l  me  —  that  life  would  be  bitter  amid  these  heats 
and  tossings,  that  it  would  be  better  even  to  have  lost  knowledge  of  the  arts  altogether. 
And  so,  scarce  master  of  myself,  I  undertook  the  rash  design  of  praising  ignonince,  as 
having  none  of  these  inflictions  disturbing  it;  and  I  proposed  as  a  subject  of  debate, 
which  of  the  two,  Art  or  Ignorance,  made  its  votaries  happier?    I  know  not  what  it 
is,  but  either  fate  or  my  genius  has  willed  that  I  should  not  depart  from  my  once  Ikj- 
gim  love  of  the  Muses ;  nay,  blind  Cliance  herself,  as  if  suddenly  become  prudent  and 
provident,  seems  to  have  set  herself  against  the  same  result.    Sooner  than  I  could 
have  anticipated,  Ignorance  has  found  an  advocate  for  herself;  and  Knowledge  is  left 
to  be  defended  by  me."  i 

After  this  characteristic  introduction,  Milton  proceeds  to  his  subject.     The 
discourse  —  notwithstanding  that  the  title  of  it  has  the  trivial  look  common  in 

1  Milton  had,  it  Mems,  propoised  the  subject     had  first  thought  of  taking  the  side  of  Igno- 
of  his  present  essay  as  one  for  debate,  and     ranoe. 
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socli  dcbating-flociety  questions  —  is  one  of  the  nohlcst  pieces  of  Latin  prose 
ever  penned  by  an  Englishman.  The  Latin  differs  from  Bacon*s  Latin 
precisely  as  Milton  himself  differed  from  Bacon.  It  is  elocjuent  afler  a  differ- 
ent fashion;  a  magnanimous  chant  rather  than  a  splendid  dissertation.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  translate  the  whole  into  English,  so  as  to  compare 
^Iilton*s  essay  *^  On  the  objects,  pleasures  and  advantages  of  Knowledge"  with 
others  that  are  better  known.  Abbreviation  here,  however,  may  not  be 
amiss. 


(( 


This  I  consider,  my  hearers,  as  known  and  received  by  all,  that  the  great  Maker 
of  the  Universe,  when  ho  had  framed  all  else  fleeting  and  Bubjcct  to  decay,  did  mingle 
with  man,  in  addition  to  that  of  him  which  is  mortal,  a  certain  divine  breath,  and 
as  it  were,  part  of  Himself,  immortal,  indestructible,  free  from  death  and  all  hurt; 
which,  after  it  had  sojourned  purely  and  holily  for  some  time  in  the  earth,  as  a  heav- 
enly visitant,  should  flutter  upwards  to  its  native  heaven,  and  return  to  its  proper 
place  and  country;  accordingly,  that  nothing  can  deservedly  be  token  into  account  as 
among  the  causes  of  our  happiness,  imless  it  some  how  or  other  regards  both  that 
everlasting  life  and  this  secular  one.' 


n 


This  being  his  main  proposition,  he  argues  that  it  b  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  soul  in  contemplation,  so  as  to  penetrate  beyond  the  grosser  aspects  of  phe- 
nomena to  the  cardinal  ideas  of  things  human  and  divine,  that  man  can 
be  true  to  his  origin  and  destiny,  and  so  in  the  higher  sense  happy.  He  then 
passes,  in  poetic  rather  than  in  logical  order,  to  such  thoughts  related  to  his 
subject  as  successively  present  themselves. 

"  That  there  have  been  many  very  learned  men  who  were  bad,  many  more  who 
were  slaves  to  anger,  hatred,  and  evil  lusts ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  men  igno- 
rant of  letters  have  proved  themselves  good  and  excellent  —  what  of  that?  Is 
ignorance  the  more  blessed  state  ?  By  no  means !  *  ♦  Where  no  arts  flourish,  where 
all  learning  is  exterminated,  there  there  is  no  trace  of  a  good  man ;  but  cniclty  and 
horrid  barbarism  stalk  abroad.  I  call  as  witness  to  this  fact  not  one  state,  or  province, 
or  race,  but  Europe,  the  fourth  part  of  the  globe,  over  the  whole  of  which  some  cen- 
turies past  all  good  arts  had  perished.  The  presiding  Muse^  had  then  long  left  all 
academies ;  blind  inertness  had  invaded  and  occupied  all  things ;  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  schools  except  the  impertinent  dogmas  of  most  stupid  monks ;  the  profane  and 
formless  monster,  Ignorance,  having  forsooth  obtained  a  gown,  capered  boastingly 
through  our  empty  reading-desks  and  pulpits,  and  through  our  squalid  cathedrals. 
Then  piety  languished,  and  religion  was  extinguished  and  went  to  wreck,  so  that  even 
but  lately,  and  scarce  even  at  this  day,  has  there  been  a  recovery  firom  the  heavy 
wound.  But,  truly,  my  hearers,  it  is  snfflcicntly  agreed  upon,  as  an  old  maxim  in 
philosophy,  that  the  cognizance  of  every  art  and  every  science  belongs  only  to  the 
Intellect,  but  that  the  home  and  abode  of  the  virtues  and  of  goodness  is  the  Will. 
Since,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  the  human  intellect  shines  as  chief  and  ruler 
over  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  governs  and  illuminates  the  will  itself,  other- 
wise blind  and  dark;  the  wHl,  as  the  moon,  then  shining  with  borrowed  light. 
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« 
Wberefine,  Aongli  m  ooaoede  and  ipontaneoiulj  allow  that  ylrtae  withomt  knowl- 
edge Ib  better  fi»r  a  happy  lif9  than  knowledge  without  yirtae,  yet,  when  once  thcj 
hare  been  matnaUy  oonaociated  by  a  happy  connection, — as  they  chiefly  ought,  and 
as  rery  often  happens, — then  straightway  Science  appears  and  shines  forth  fiur  supe- 
rior, with  countenance  erect  and  lofty,  and  places  itself  on  high  with  king  and  emperor 
Intellect,  and  thence  regards  as  humble  and  low  under  fbot  whateyer  is  done  in  the 
Win." 

The  orator  then  passes  to  civil  life  and  historical  instances.  After  speaking 
of  great  princes  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  in  the  end  of  their  lives,  into  the 
recluse  enjoyment  of  letters,  as  a  happiness  higher  than  that  of  conquest 
or  statesmanship,  he  continues: 


a 


But  the  greatest  share  of  dvil  happhiess  is  generally  made  to  consist  in  human 
companionship  and  the  contracting  of  fticndships.  Now,  many  complain  that  most 
veiy  learned  men  are  harsh,  unconrtcons,  of  ill-ordered  manners,  with  no  grace  of 
speech  fbr  the  conciliation  of  men's  minds.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  one  who  is  almost 
wholly  secluded  and  immersed  in  studies,  is  readier  to  address  the  gods  than  men  — 
whether  because  he  is  generally  at  home  with  the  gods,  but  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in 
human  affairs,  or  because  the  mind,  having  been  made  larger  by  the  constant  con- 
templation of  divine  things,  and  so  wriggling  with  difficulty  in  the  straits  of  the  body, 
is  loss  dever  at  the  more  exquisite  gestures  of  salutation  {ad  exqumliores  $abaatumum 
ffuticvlationei).  But  if  worthy  and  suitable  friendships  are  formed  by  such  a  person, 
no  one  cherishes  them  more  sacredly ;  for  what  can  be  imagined  pleosanter  or  hap- 
pier than  those  colloquies  of  learned  and  most  grave  men,  such  as  the  divine  Plato 
is  said  to  have  often  largely  held  under  his  plnnc-trec,  —  colloquies  worthy,  surely,  to 
be  received  with  the  attentive  silence  of  the  whole  human  race  flocking  to  hearl  But 
to  talk  together  stupidly,  to  humor  one  another  in  luxury  and  lusts — this  is  the 
fHendshIp  of  Ignorance,  or  truly  mther  the  ignorance  of  Friendship  {Ignorantim  ett 
eankida,  aui  eerie  Amiciiia  ignorantia). 

"  Moreover,  if  civil  happiness  consists  in  the  honorable  and  liberal  delectation  of  the 
mind,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  Learning  and  Art  which  easily  surpasses  all  pleasures  be- 
sides. What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  compassed  the  whole  humor  of  heaven  and  its  stars ; 
all  the  motions  and  vicissitudes  of  the  air,  whether  it  terrifies  untaught  minds  by  the 
august  sound  of  its  thunders,  or  by  the  blazing  hair  of  its  comets,  or  whether  it 
stiffens  into  snow  and  hail,  or  whether  it  descends  soft  and  placid  in  rain  and  dew; 
then  to  have  thoroughly  learnt  the  alternating  winds,  and  all  the  exhalations  or  va- 
pors which  earth  or  sea  gives  forth;  thereafter  to  have  become  skilled  in  the  secret 
forces  of  plants  and  metals,  and  understanding  in  the  nature  and,  if  possible,  the  sen- 
sations of  animals;  fhrther,  to  have  studied  the  exact  structure  and  medicine  of  the 
human  body,  and  finally  the  divine  n<  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  whether  any  knowl- 
edge reaches  us  of  what  are  called  guardian  spirits  and  genii  and  demons !  There  are 
other  infinite  things  besides,  a  good  part  of  which  might  be  learnt  before  I  could  have 
enumerated  them  all.  So,  at  length,  my  hearers,  when  once  universal  learning  has 
finished  its  drdcs,  the  soul,  not  content  with  this  darksome  prison-house,  will 
reach  out  fax  and  wide  till  it  shall  have  filled  the  world  itself,  and  space  beyond  that. 
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In  fha  dhrliie  ezpatiatkm  of  ici  maicBitiide.  *  *  And  whmt  additionnl  pleasure  it  b  to 
tbe  mind  to  wing  its  wnr  throogh  all  the  histories  and  local  sites  of  nations,  and  to 
tnm  to  the  account  of  prudence  and  of  moials  the  conditions  and  mutations  of  king- 
doms, states,  dties,  aiA  peoples!  This  is,  my  hearenK,  to  be  present  as  if  alive  in 
ejerj  age,  and  to  be  bom  as  it  were  coerol  with  time  it^lf ;  yerily,  while  for  the  glorj 
of  oar  name  we  look  forward  into  the  Aiturc,  this  will  be  to  extend  and  outstretch  lift 
backward  fh>m  the  womb,  and  to  extort  fh>m  unwilling  fate  a  certain  foregone 
immortality. 

"  I  omit  that,  with  which  what  else  is  there  to  lie  counted  equivalent  ?  To  lie  the 
oracle  of  many  nations;  to  have  one's  house  a  kind  of  temple;  to  be  such  as  kin^^s 
and  commonwealths  invite  to  come  to  them,  such  as  neighbors  and  foreigners  flock  to 
visit,  such  as  to  have  even  once  seen  shall  be  boasted  of  by  others  as  something  mcr> 
llorions — these  are  the  rewards,  these  the  ftnits  which  learning  both  can  and  often 
does  secure  for  her  votaries  in  private  life.  '  But  what,'  it  will  be  said,  '  in  public 
life?'  It  is  true  the  reputation  of  learning  has  elevated  few,  nor  has  the  reputation 
of  goodness  elevated  many  more,  to  the  summit  of  actual  mf^cst>'.  And  no  wonder  I 
Those  men  enjoy  a  kingdom  in  themselves  far  more  glorious  than  all  dominion  over 
realms;  and  who,  without  incurring  the  obloquy  of  ambition,  affects  a  double  sover- 
eignty? I  will  add  this  more,  however,  that  there  have  been  but  two  men  yet  who 
held  in  their  possession  as  a  giA  from  heaven  the  universal  globe,  and  shared  over  all 
kings  and  d.^-nasts  an  empire  equal  to  that  of  the  gods  themselves  —  to  wit,  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Octavius  Csesar,  both  of  them  pupils  of  philosophy.  It  is  as  if  a  kind 
of  model  of  election  had  been  divinely  exhibited  to  men,  to  what  sort  of  man  above 
all  the  baton  and  reins  of  affairs  ought  to  bo  entrusted  {Perinde  ac  si  quoddmn  eke- 
tiomM  exemplar  dicinitus  exhibitum  etut  hominibus,  quali  potimmlun  viro  clavcun  et  habenas 
rerum  credi  oporieret).* 


f* 


The  orator  then  discusses  certain  cases  —  particularly  that  of  the  ancient 
Spartans  and  that  of  the  modem  Turks  —  in  which  it  might  be  said  there  had 
been  powerful  political  rule  by  illiterate  men.  He  disposes  of  this  objection ; 
and  proceeds  to  consider  the  objection  involved  in  the  common  complaint  that 
"Life  is  short  and  Art  long."  With  all  deference  to  Galen,  he  says,  as 
the  author  of  that  celebrated  saying,  it  depends  cliiefly  on  two  removablo 
causes,  —  the  one  the  bad  tradition  of  Art  itself,  the  other  our  own  laziness,  — 
that  this  saying  does  not  give  place  to  its  opposite,  "  Life  is  long  and  Art 
is  short."  In  expounding  this  sentiment,  he  becomes  more  than  Baconian 
in  his  measure  of  what  is  possible  to  man  regulating  his  reason  hj  right 
methods. 


tt 


If,  by  living  modestly  and  temperately,  wo  choose  rather  to  tame  the  first  impulses 
of  fierce  youth  by  reason  and  persevering  constancy  in  study,  preserving  the  heavenly 
vigor  of  the  mind  pure  and  untouched  fh>m  all  contagion  and  stain,  it  would  bo 
incredible,  my  hearers,  to  us,  looking  back  after  a  few  years,  what  a  space  we  should 
seem  to  have  traversed,  what  a  huge  sea  of  learning  to  have  over-navigated  with 
placid  voyage.  To  which,  however,  this  will  be  an  important  help,  —  that  one  should 
know  the  Arts  that  are  useful,  and  how  rightly  to  select  what  is  useful  in  the  Arts. 


1 

1 
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How  manj  despicable  trifles  fhere  are,  in  fhe  first  place,  among  gnwninariam  and 
riietoricionsl  Yon  maj  hear  some  talking  like  barbarians,  and  others  like  infknti, 
in  teaching  their  own  Art.  What  is  Logic?  The  queen,  truly,  of  Arts,  if  trealed 
according  to  her  worth.  But  alas!  what  madness  there  is  iiftneasoni  Here  It  la  not 
men,  but  clearly  finches  that  live — live  on  thistles  and  thorns  1  O  the  hard  bowels 
of  those  that  reap  them !  Why  should  I  repeat  that  what  the  Peripatetics  call  Keta- 
physics,  is  not  a  most  rich  Art,  as  the  authority  of  groat  men  assures  me — is  not,  I 
say,  generally  an  Art  at  all,  but  an  infamous  tract  of  rocks,  a  kind  of  Lema  of  sophlams 
inrented  to  cause  shipwrecks  and  breed  pestilence?  *  *  All  those  things  which  can 
be  of  no  profit  being  deservedly  contemned  and  cut  off,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  many  whole  3rearB  we  shall  save.  *  *  If  fVom  boyhood  wo  allow  no  day  to  pass 
without  its  lessons  and  diligent  study,  if  in  Art  we  wisely  omit  what  is  foreign,  super- 
fluous, useless,  certainly,  within  the  ago  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wo  shall  have  made 
a  greater  and  more  glorious  conquest  than  that  of  the  globe;  and  so  for  shall  we  be 
A:om  accusing  the  brevity  of  life  or  tho  fatigue  of  Knowledge,  that  I  believe  we  should 
be  readier,  like  him  of  old,  to  weep  and  sob  that  there  remained  no  more  worlds  fbr 
us  to  triumph  over." 

One  last  argument,  he  goes  on  to  say,  Ignorance  may  still  plead  on  her  nde. 
It  18  this : 

"  That,  whereas  a  long  series  and  downward  course  of  years  has  celebrated  th^ 
illustrious  men  of  antiquity,  wc,  on  the  other  hand,  aro  under  a  disadvantage  bj 
reason  of  tho  decrepit  old  ago  of  tho  world,  and  tho  fast  approaching  crash  of  all 
things ;  thot  if  we  leave  anything  to  bo  spoken  of  with  eternal  praise,  our  name  has 
but  a  narrow  space  to  have  dealings  with,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  any  posterity 
to  inherit  its  memory;  thot  already  in  vain  arc  so  many  books  ond  excellent  monu- 
ments of  genius  being  produced  which  the  world'ij  coming  pyro  will  bum  in  its  con- 
flagration I" 

To  this  argument  he  answers  as  follows : 

'*  I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  likely;  but,  truly,  not  to  wait  for  glory  when  one 
has  done  well — that  itself  is  above  all  glory  {At  verb  non  morari  gloriam  cum  bene  Je- 
ceritj  id  gupra  omnem  gloriam  est).  What  a  nothing  the  happiness  conferre<l  on  those 
very  heroes  of  the  past  by  the  empty  speech  of  men,  no  pleasure  fVom  which,  no  sense 
of  it  at  all,  could  reach  tho  obsent  and  tho  dcodi  Let  us  expect  an  eternal  life,  in 
which  at  least  the  memory  of  oar  good  deeds  on  earth  shall  never  perish ;  in  which, 
if  wo  have  done  anything  fairly  here,  we  shall  be  present  to  hear  of  it;  in  which,  as 
many  have  speculated,  they  who  have  formerly,  in  this  life  passed  virtuously,  given 
all  their  time  to  good  acts,  and  by  them  been  helpful  to  men,  shall  be  aggrandized 
with  singular  and  supreme  science  above  all  the  rest  of  tho  immortals." 


Among  the  Academic  exercises  of  ^Clton  is  clearly  to  be  reckoned  the  short 
pece  of  Latin  Iambic  verse  printed  among  his  Sylva^  under  the  title  "  De  Ided 
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Platoniea  quemadodum  Aristotdes  intellexit^  (**  Of  the  Platonic  Idea,  as  Aris- 
totle understood  it")  In  what  year  or  in  what  circumstances  it  was  composed, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate ;  but  it  may  be  inserted  here  as  an  appendage  to 
the  series  of  the  prose  exercises.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  nature  of 
Milton's  affection  for  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  The  following  is  a  literal 
version : 


"Say,  ye  guardian  goddesses  of  the  sacred  groves;  and  thou,  O  Memory,  thrice 
blessed  mother  of  the  nine  deities ;  and  thou,  Eternity,  wlio  rcclinest  at  leisure  in  thy 
immense  and  far  distant  cave,  presenting  the  archives  and  the  fixed  laws  of  Jove,  and 
the  annals  of  heaven  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  ^i^ods; — who  was  that  Original  after 
whoso  type  cunning  Nature  shaped  the  human  race,  that  eternal,  incormpt  being,  the 
coeval  of  the  skies,  one  and  universal,  the  copy  of  God?  Not  as  the  twin  brother  of 
virgin  Pallas  does  he  dwell,  an  internal  product,  in  the  mind  of  Jove;  but,  although 
of  more  general  essence  than  Nature,  yet  he  exists  apart  in  the  fashion  of  one  distinct 
being,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  is  bound  within  a  definite  local  space  —  whether,  as  an 
eternal  companion  of  the  stars,  he  roams  the  ranks  of  the  tenfold  heaven,  or  inhabits' 
that  part  of  the  moon's  globe  which  neighbors  the  earth,  or  lies  sluggish  among  tho 
souls  waiting  for  the  bodies  they  are  to  enter  by  tho  oblivious  waters  of  Letlie,  or, 
mayhap,  in  some  remote  region  of  tho  earth,  stalks,  a  huge  giant,  tho  archet}'pe  of 
man,  and,  larger  than  Atlas,  the  sustoJner  of  the  stars,  raises  his  lofty  head  to  the  ter- 
ror of  tho  gods.  Never  did  even  tho  Dircman  Augur  [Tircslas  of  Thebes],  on  whom 
his  blindness  conferred  the  gift  of  inner  sight,  behold  him  in  secret  vision;  never  did 
the  offspring  of  Pleione  [Mercury],  descending  in  tho  silent  night,  show  him  to  tho  saga- 
cious prophet-choir:  never  was  he  kno^Ti  to  the  Assyrian  priest,  though  ho  commem- 
orates the  long  ancestry  of  ancient  Ninus,  and  primeval  Belus,  and  renowned  Osiris; 
nay,  nor  has  thrice  preat  Hermes,  glorious  with  his  triple  name,  indicated,  witli  all  his 
occult  science,  any  such  object  to  the  worshippers  of  Inis.  But  thou,  i)ereniiiul  orna- 
ment of  the  groves  of  Academe,  if  thou  wcrt  really  the  first  to  introduce  this  monster 
of  the  fancy  into  the  schools,  wilt  surely  either  stmij^htway  recall  the  banished  poets 
into  thy  republic,  as  beiii^  the  biggest  fabler  of  them  all,  or  wilt  thyself  migrate  be- 
yond tho  walls  of  tho  city  thou  hast  founded. 

"  At,  tu  perenne  ruris  Acadcmi  decus, 
(Ilaec  monstra  si  tu  primus  induxti  scholis,)  , 

Jam  jam  poetas  urbis  exulcs  tuo) 
Rcvocabis,  ipse  fabulator  maximus; 
Aut  instltutor  ipso  migrabis  foras." 

This  poem  of  Milton  was  n»printed,  Warton  tells  us,  in  a  burlesque  book  of 
the  year  1715,  as  "a  specimen  of  unintelligible  metaphysics;"  but  the  drift 
of  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  clear  enough  to  all  who  have  heard  of  Plato 
and  his  ideas.  The  phrase  "  as  understood  by  Aristotle,"  in  the  title,  seems 
to  indicate  that  Milton  did  not  mean  to  commit  himself  to  tlic  representation 
as  an  absolutely  fair  one. 
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The  reader  will  now,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  these  Academic 
exercises  of  Milton  possess  a  singular  autobiographic  value.  They 
throw  light  upon  much  connected  with  Milton's  career  at  Cam- 
bridge —  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  reading ;  his  habits  and  tastes 
as  a  student ;  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  University  sjrs- 
tem  of  his  time,  and  to  the  new  intellectual  tendencies  which  were 
gradually  affecting  that  system.  They  also  settle  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner  the  fact,  independently  ascertained,  that  Milton 
passed  through  two  stages  in  his  career  at  the  University  —  a  stage 
of  decided  unpopularity,  in  his  own  College  at  least,  which  lasted 
till  about  1628;  and  a  final  stage  of  triumph,  when  his  powers 
were  recognized,  and  he  was  treated,  as  he  himself  states,  with  quite 
unusual  respect  by  the  authorities  of  the  House  and  by  all  who 
knew  him.  These  same  essays,  however,  taken  along  with  the 
materials  previously  exhibited,  afford  us  the  means  of  now 
attempting,  by  way  of  summary,  some  more  exact  sketch  of  Mil- 
ton's character  as  a  whole,  at  the  point  of  his  life  to  which  we  have 
brought  him. 

When  Milton  left  Cambridge  in  July,  1632,  he  was  twenty-three 
years  and  eight  months  old.  In  stature,  therefore,  at  least,  he  was 
already  whatever  he  was  to  be.  "  In  stature,"  he  says  himself  at  a 
later  period  when  driven  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "I  confess  I  am 
not  tall,  but  still  of  what  is  nearer  to  middle  height  than  to  little ; 
and  what  if  I  were  of  little ;  of  which  stature  have  often  been  very 
great  men  both  in  peace  and  war  —  though  why  should  that  be 
called  little  which  is  great  enough  for  virtue?  (^^  /Staturdy/ateor^ 
non  sumprocerdj  sed  quce  mediocH  tamen  quam  parvcB propiar  sit  / 
sed  quid  siparvd^  qud  et  sumfni  scppe  turn  pace  turn  bdlo  virifuere 
— quanqumn  parva  cur  dicitur^  qum  ad  virtutein  satis  matpia 
est?^^^)  This  is  precise  enough;  but  we  have  Aubrey's  words  to 
the  same  effect.  "  He  was  scarce  so  tall  as  I  am,"  says  Aubrey ;  to 
which,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  he  appends  this  marginal  note  : 
w  Qu.  Quot  feet  I  am  high  ?  liesp,  of  middle  stature."  —  i,  e.  Mil- 
ton was  a  little  under  middle  height.  "  He  had  light  brown  hair," 
continues  Aubrey,  —  putting  the  word  "abrown"  ("auburn")  in 
tlie  margin  by  way  of  synonym  for ''light  brown;"  —  "his  com- 
pliixioii  exceeding  fair ;  oval  face  ;  his  eye  a  dark  gray."  As  Milton 
liiiiiHclf  says  that  his  complexion,  even  in  later  life,  was  so  much 
••  tho  reverse  of  bloodless  or  pallid,"  that,  on  this  ground  alone,  ho 
wiw  generally  taken  for  ten  years  younger  than  he  really  was,  Au- 

1  Defentio  Seeunda  (written  1664):  Works,  VI.  266. 
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brey's  "  exceeding  fair "  must  mean  a  very  delicate  white  and  red. 
Then,  he  was  called  ^  the  lady "  in  his  College  —  an  epithet  which 
implies  that,  with  this  unusually  delicate  complexion,  the  light 
brown  hair  falling  to  his  ruff  on  both  sides  of  his  oval  face,  and  his 
slender  and  elegant  rather  than  massive  or  powerful  form,  there 
was  a  certain  prevailing  air  of  the  feminine  in  his  look.  The  fem- 
inine, however,  was  of  that  peculiar  sort  —  let  connoisseurs  deter- 
mine what  it  is  —  which  could  consist  with  clear  eyes  of  a  dark 
gray  and  with  a  "  delicate  and  tunable  voice,"  that  could  bo  firm  in 
the  low  tenor  notes  and  carry  tolerably  sonorous  matter.  And, 
ladylike  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  effeminate  in  his  demeanor. 
"Ilis  deportment,"  says  Wood,  "was  affable,  his  gait  erect  and 
manly,  bespeaking  courage  and  undauntedness."  Here  Wood 
apparently  follows  Milton's  own  account,  where  ho  tells  us  that  in 
his  youth  he  did  not  neglect  "  daily  practice  "  with  his  sword,  and 
that  he  was  not  so  "very  slight"  (^^exilis  admodum^'* )y  but  that 
**  armed  with  it,  as  he  generally  was,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
himself  quite  a  match  for  any  one,  even  were  ho  much  the  moro 
robust,  and  of  being  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  any  injury  that  any  one 
could  offer  him,  man  to  man."  (^^Eo  accinctus^  utjjUerunique  ermn, 
cuivis  vd  rmdto  robustioH  excequatum  me  putabarn^  aecurus  quid 
mihi  quia  injuricB^  vir  viro^  xjiferre  posset^)  As  to  the  peculiar 
blending  that  there  was  of  the  feminine  and  the  manly  in  the  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  "lady  of  Christ's,"  we  have  some  means  of  judging  for 
ourselves  in  a  yet  extant  portrait  of  him,  taken  (doubtless  to  please 
his  father)  while  he  was  still  a  Cambridge  student.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  finer  picture  of  pure  and  ingenuous  English  youth ; 
and,  if  Milton  had  the  portrait  beside  him  when,  in  later  life,  he  bad 
to  allude,  in  reply  to  his  opponents,  to  the  delicate  subject  of  his 
personal  appearance,  there  must  have  been  a  touch  of  slyness  in  his 
statement,  that  "  so  far  as  he  knew  he  had  never  been  thought  ugly 
by  any  one  who  had  seen  him."  In  short,  the  tradition  of  his  gixiat 
personal  beauty  in  youth  requires  no  abatement.^ 


1  This  teems  the  place  for  an  account  of 
thoee  portraits  of  Kiltun  which  belonged  to 
the  period  of  his  life  embraced  in  the  prci»ent 
Tolume— ^.  «.  portraits  of  him  taken  prior  to 
1640,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-second  year. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  were  two, 
and  only  two,  original  i>ortraits  of  him  be- 
longing to  this  period  —  the  one  the  portrait 
of  him  (supposed  to  be  by  Jansen)  when  he 
a  boy  often ;  the  other  a  portrait  of  him 
-t  nnknown)  when  he  wan  a  student  at 
"Mf0*  The  existence  and  the  authcn- 
ttWM  two  portraits  are  certifled  be- 


yond dispute.  (1.)  Aubrey  mentions  both  as 
well  known  to  himself,  and  as  being  still  in 
the  possession  of  Milton's  widow  in  London, 
after  her  husband's  death.  What  he  says 
of  the  boy-portrait  we  have  already  seen 
(pp.  42-43  )  Kei<i)ecting  the  other,  he  says, 
**  His  widow  has  his  picture,  drawn,  ver>'  well 
and  like,  when  a  Cambridge  scholar;  which 
ought  to  bo  engraven,  for  the  pictures  before 
his  books  are  not  at  all  like  him : "  and  a  lit- 
tle flirther  on  in  the  MS.  Aubrey  writes,  by 
way  of  memorandum  for  himaelf,  these  words, 
"  Write  his  name  in  red  letters  on  his  picture 
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In  this  "  beantiful  and  well-proportioned  body,''  to  use  Aubrey's 
words,  there  lodged  "  a  harmonical  and  ingeniose  soul."    In  describ- 


with  hlfl  widow  to  preflervfe."  (2.)  The  en- 
graver Vertuc,  being  engaged,  in  the  year 
1721,  in  engraving,  for  the  first  time,  a  head 
of  Milton  (of  whom  afterwards  he  executed 
so  many  engravings),  was  very  anxious  to 
know  that  the  picture  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  to  be  engraved,  was  an  authen- 
tic lilcene88.  For  this  purpora  he  saw  the 
poet's  youngest  and  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter, Deborah  Clarke,  then  living  in  Spit- 
alflelds.  Uis  account  of  the  interview  re- 
mains in  a  letter,  dated  August  12,  1721, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Charl^  Christian,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  501G 
*  fo.  71).  lie  says,  '*  Tray  inform  my  Lord 
Barley  that  I  have  on  Thursday  last  seen 
the  daughter  of  Milton  the  poet.  I  car- 
ried witli  me  two  or  three  diHerent  prints 
of  Milton's  picture,  which  she  immediately 
•  knew  to  be  like  her  father  [these  seem  to  have 
been  prints  after  Faithome*s  picture  of  him 
in  later  life],  and  told  me  her  mother-in-law, 
living  in  Cheshire,  had  two  pictures  o/kiniy  ont 
when  he  teas  a  school-boy  ^  and  the  other  when  he 
was  above  twenty.  She  knows  of  no  other  pic- 
ture of  him,  because  she  was  several  years  in 
Ireland,  both  before  and  after  his  death.  .  .  . 
I  showed  licr  the  painting  I  have  to  engrave, 
which  she  believes  not  to  be  her  father^s  pic- 
ture, it  being  of  a  brown  complexion,  and 
black  hair  and  curled  locks.  On  the  con- 
trar>',  he  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  a  little 
red  in  his  cheeks,  and  light  brown,  lauk  hair." 
Yertue  then  continues :  "  I  desire  you  would 
acquaint  Mr.  Prior  I  wos  so  unfortunate  to 
wait  upon  him  on  Thursday  morning  lost, 
after  he  was  gone  out  of  town.  It  was  this 
intent,  to  inquire  of  liim  if  he  remembers  a 
picture  of  Milton  in  the  late  Lord  Dorset's 
collection,  as  I  am  told  this  was;  or,  if  he 
can  inform  me  how  I  shall  inquire  or  know 
the  truth  of  this  aflair,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  him,  being  very  willing^  to  have  all 
certainty  on  that  account  before  I  begin  to 
engrave  the  plate,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
satisfactory  to  the  public  as  well  as  myself 
(8.)  As  regards  these  two  portraits  mentioned 
by  Aubrey  and  by  Deborah  Clarke,  wo  know 
fhrther  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of 
Milton's  widow  at  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  at  her 
death  in  1727;  for,  in  the  inventor>'  of  her 
effects,  one  of  the  entries  includes  "Mr.  Mil- 
ton's pictures." 

These  two  portraits,  therefore,  are  the  only 
two  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  Milton's 
life,  the  authenticity  of  which  seems  posi- 
tively guaranteed.  There  may  have  been  oth- 
ers ;  but  any  portrait  claiming  to  be  a  portrait 


of  Milton  prior  to  1840,  and  not  being  one  of 
the  two  above  mentioned,  would  require  to 
have  its  authenticity  sharply  looked  to.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  Are  these  two  indubit- 
able portraits  still  extant?  Reepectlng  the 
first— the  boy-portrait  —  there  can  be  no 
doubt  1  have  already  given  iVili  informal 
tion  (p.  43}  respecting  its  history  since  it  was 
in  possession  of  Milton's  widow;  and,  by  the 
kindness  of  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Disney,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  giving  in  tliis  volume  a 
new  engraving  of  it,  taken  fVom  a  photo- 
graph made  for  the  purpose.  Respecting  the 
other  portrait,  the  following  information  may 
be  interesting.  Tertue,  whose  veracity  as  an 
engraver  was  proverbial,  and  whose  care  to 
authenticate  a  suspicious  picture  of  Milt<m 
put  into  his  hands  in  1721  we  have  already 
seen,  did,  ten  years  afterwards  (1731),  engrave 
a  portrait  of  Milton  as  a  young  man — which 
portrait  he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  to  be 
one  of  the  two  that  had  been  mentioned  to  kim  fry 
the  pottos  daughter.  It  was  then  (1781)  in  the 
possession  of  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur 
Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  bought  it  from  the  executors  of 
Milton's  widow,  after  her  death  in  1727. 
*^  Joannes  Milton,  cetat.  21,  ex  picturh  archetypA 
qutr  penes  est  prahouorabiUin  Arthurum  Onslow^ 
Annig.  Vtrtue  Sc.  1731,"  was  the  inscription  on 
the  quarto  copy  of  tlie  engraving;  and  there 
was  also  an  octavo  copy  in  the  same  year, 
wit))  the  inscription  somewhat  varied.  Tliere 
were  repeated  engravings  of  the  same  by  Vex^ 
tue  in  subsequent  years,  during  Speaker  Ona- 
low's  life  —  Vertue  having  apparently  had  a 
particular  liking  for  the  picture.  Of  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  engravings  of  Milton  by  Ver* 
tue  (see  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  and  Bromley's 
Cat.  of  Brit-  Port.),  five  or  six  are  from  thia 
portrait ;  one  of  the  last  being  that  engraved 
for  Newton's  edition  of  Milton  in  1747.  The 
same  "  Onslow  portrait,"  as  it  was  called,  waa 
also  engraved  by  lloubroken  in  1741,  by  Cip- 
riani in  1760,  for  Mr.  Hollis  (see  llollis's  Me- 
moirs), and  by  other  arti-sts ;  and,  indeed,  this 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  common  prints 
of  Milton  as  a  youth.  The  last  engraving 
known  to  me  as  direct  from  the  picture  is  not 
a  very  good  one,  jjublhshed  in  1794  by  Boydell 
and  Jf  icol,  with  this  inscription,  *'  John  Milton^ 
atai.  21,  from  the  original  pictttre  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Onslow^  at  (land on  in  Surrey,  pvr» 
chased  from  the  executor  of  Milton'' s  widow  by 
Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  Hottse  of 
Commons,  as  certified  in  his  own  handwriting  o% 
the  back  of  the  picture ;  VT.  JV.  Gardiner,  Sculptf" 
(Speaker  Onslow  had  died  1768,  and  his  son 
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ing  that  "  soul  **  more  minutely,  I  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  a 
somewhat  gradual  manner.  I  may  be  allowed  also  to  avail  niyst.'!^ 
as  I  proceed,  of  such  words  of  my  own  in  a  previous  essay  on  the 
same  subject,  as  appear  to  me  still  to  express  the  truth.^ 

"  The  prevailing  tone,  the  characteristic  mooil  and  disposition  of 
Milton's  mind,  even  in  his  early  youth,  consisted,''  I  have  said,  "  in 
a  deep  and  habitual  seriousness,^  I  used,  and  I  now  use,  the  word 
in  no  special  or  restricted  sense.  The  seriousness  of  which  I  speak 
was  a  constitutional  seriousness,  ratified  and  nourished  by  rational 
reflection,  rather  than  the  assumed  temper  of  a  sect.  From  his 
childhood  we  see  this  seriousness  in  Milton,  this  tendency  to  the 
grave  and  earnest  in  his  views  of  things.  It  continues  with  him  as 
he  grows  up.  It  shows  itself  at  the  University,  in  an  unusual  / 
studiousness  and  perseverance  in  the  graver  occupations  of  the 
place.  It  shows  itself  in  an  abstinence  from  many  of  those  jocosi- 
ties and  frivolities  which,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  were  innocent 
enough,  and  quite  permissible  to  those  who  cared  for  them.  "  Fes- 
tivities and  jests  in  which  I  acknowledge  my  faculty  to  be  very 
slight,*'  are  his  own  words  on  th«  subject.  His  pleasure  in  such 
pastimes  was  small ;  and,  when  he  did  good-humored ly  throw  him- 
self into  them,  it  was  with  an  apology  for  being  out  of  his  element. 
But  still  more  distinctly  was  the  same  seriousness  of  disposition 
shown  in  his  notion  as  to  where  innocence  in  such  things  ended. 
In  the  nickname  of  "  the  lady,"  as  applied  to  Milton  by  his  College- 
fellows,  we  see,  from  his  own  intcq^rctation  of  it,  not  only  an 
allusion  to  his  personal  apj)earance,  but  also  a  charge  of  prudery. 
It  was  as  if  tliey  called  him  "  the  maid."  lie  himself  undci'stands 
it  so ;  and  there  are  passages  in  some  of  his  subsequent  writings,  in 
which  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  due  to  himself,  and  as  necessary  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  his  whole  career,  that  such  references  to  the 
innocence  of  his  youth  should  be  inter])reted  quite  literally. 

So  far,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  example  of  Milton  contra- 
dicts much  that  is  commonly  advanced  by  way  of  a  theory  of  the 
poetical  character.  "Poets  and  artists,"  I  have  said,  "are  and 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  it  is  generally  held,  by  a  predominance 


had  BDCcecdcd  to  the  title  of  Lord  Onslow 
177G—  rni-ed  to  that  of  Earl  18()1).  Tlie  pic- 
ture, I  have  been  informed,  is  not  in  the  pos- 
■ession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Onslow;  nor, 
while  I  write  this  note,  have  I  been  able  to 
asceitain  where  it  is.  It,  doubtless,  exi.^ts, 
hoircrcr;  and  whoever  has  it  ought  to  attach 
to  it  the  above  facts  in  its  pedigree,  to  prevent 
mistake.  Possibly  Aubrey's  intended  authen- 
tication in  *'  red  letters  "  may  be  on  the  pic- 


ture; which  would  be  an  additional  circum- 
stance of  interest.  For  t!»o  present  volume 
the  choice  was — one  of  Vertue*s  engravings 
made  between  1731  and  1750;  Cipriani's  of 
17G0;  or  Gardiner's  of  1794.  In  every  rei^pcct 
Vertue's  are  8ui>erior  to  the  others;  and  1  liave 
selected  as  the  best  of  Vertue's  that  of  1781. 

1  Essay  on  "Milton's  Youlh,'»  in  "Kssays, 
Biographical  and  Critical,  chiefly  on  English 
Poets,"  1856. 
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of  sensibility  over  principle,  an  excess  of  what  Coleridge  called  the 
spiritual  over  what  he  called  the  moral  part  of  man.  A  nature 
built  on  quicksands,  an  organization  of  nerve  languid  or  tempestu- 
ous with  occasion,  a  soul  falling  and  soaring,  now  subject  to  ecsta- 
sies and  now  to  remorses  —  such,  it  is  supposed,  and  on  no  small 
induction  of  actual  instances,  is,  the  appropriate  constitution  of  the 
poet.  Mobility,  absolute  and  entire  destitution  of  principle,  prop- 
erly so  called,  capacity  for  varying  the  mood  indefinitely  rather 
than  for  retaining  and  keeping  up  one  moral  gesture  or  resolution 
through  all  moods  —  this,  say  the  theorists,  is  the  essential  thing 
in  the  structure  of  the  artist.  Against  the  truth  of  this,  as  a  maxim 
of  universal  application,  the  character  of  Milton,  like  that  of  Words- 
worth after  him,  is  a  remarkable  protest.  Were  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  theorists  all  the  materials  that  exist  for  judging  of  Mil- 
ton's personal  disposition  as  a  young  man,  without  exhibiting  to 
them  at  the  same  time  the  actual  and  early  proofs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  their  conclusion,  were  they  true  to  their  theory,  would 
necessarily  be,  that  the  basis  of  his  nature  was  too  solid  and 
immovable,  the  platform  of  personal  aims  and  aspirations  over 
which  his  thoughts  moved  and  had  footing  too  fixed  and  firm,  to 
permit  that  he  should  have  been  a  poet.  Nay,  whosoever,  even 
appreciating  Milton  as  a  poet,  shall  come  to  the  investigation  of  his 
writings,  armed  with  that  preconception  of  the  poetical  character 
which  is  sure  to  be  derived  from  an  intimacy  with  the  character  of 
Shakspeare,  will  hardly  escape  some  feeling  of  the  same  kind. 
Seriousness,  we  repeat,  —  a  solemn  and  even  austere  demeanor  of 
mind,  —  was  the  characteristic  of  Milton  even  in  his  youth." 

Connected  with  this  austerity  may  be  noted,  as  a  peculiarity  in 
Milton  at  the  same  period,  a  certain  haughty,  yet  not  immodest 
self-esteem.  Throughout  all  Milton's  works  there  may  be  discerned 
a  vein  of  noble  egotism,  of  unbashful  self-assertion.  Often,  in  argu- 
ing with  an  opponent,  he  falls  back  out  of  the  mere  Trurrvs  Xoyuc^  or 
logical  species  of  argument,  into  what  Aristotle  calls  the  ttuttis 
ri^iKT]^  or  argument  from  his  own  character ;  saying,  as  it  were : 
"  Besides  all  my  other  reasonings,  take  this  as  the  chief  and  conclu- 
sive one,  that  it  is  JJ  a  man  of  such  and  such  antecedents  and  with 
such  and  such  powers,  who  aflirm  and  maintain  this."  In  his  earlier 
life,  of  course,  this  feeling  existed  rather  as  an  undefined  conscious- 
ness of  his  superiority,  a  tendency  silently  and  with  satisfaction  to 
compare  his  intellectual  measure  with  that  of  others,  a  resolute 
ambition  to  be  and  to  do  something  great.  "  Was  esteemed  to  be 
a  virtuous  and  sober  person,"  is  Wood's  account  of  the  impression 
made  by  Milton  at  the  University,  "  yet  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
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own  parts."  Wherever  Wood  picked  up  the  last  particular,  it  hits 
the  truth  exactly. 

Here  again  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  myself.  "  One  can- 
not help  thinking,"  I  have  said,  "  that  this  particular  form  of  self- 
esteem  goes  along  with  that  moral  austerity  of  character  which  has 
been  alleged  to  be  discernible  in  Milton  even  in  his  youth,  rather 
than  with  that  temperament  of  varying  sensibility,  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  theory,  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  poet. 
Men  of  this  latter  type,  as  they  vary  in  the  entire  mood  of  their 
mind,  vary  also  in  their  estimate  of  themselves.  No  permanent 
consciousness  of  their  own  destiny,  or  of  their  own  worth  in  com- 
parison with  others,  belongs  to  tliem.  In  their  moods  of  elevation 
they  are  powers  to  move  the  world ;  but  while  the  impulse  that  has 
gone  forth  from  them  in  one  of  these  moods,  may  be  still  thrilling 
its  way  onward  in  wider  and  wider  circles  through  the  hearts  of 
myriads  they  have  never  seen,  they,  the  fountains  of  the  impulse, 
the  spirit  being  gone  from  them,  may  be  sitting  alone  in  the  very 
spot  and  amid  the  ashes  of  their  triumph,  sunken  and  dead,  despond- 
ent and  self-accusing.  It  requires  the  evidence  of  positive  results, 
the  assurance  of  other  men's  praises,  the  visible  presentation  of 
effects  which  they  cannot  but  trace  to  themselves,  to  convince  such 
men  that  they  are  or  can  do  anything.  Whatever  manifestations 
of  egotism,  whatever  strokes  of  self-assertion  come  from  such  men, 
come  in  the  very  burst  and  frenzy  of  tlieir  passing  resistlessness. 
The  calm,  deliberate,  and  unshaken  knowledge  of  their  ot\ti  supe- 
riority is  not  theirs.  Not  so  is  it  with  Milton.  As  a  Christian, 
humiliation  before  God  was  a  duty  the  meaning  of  which  lie  knew 
full  well ;  but,  as  a  man  moving  among  other  men,  he  possessed  in 
that  moral  seriousness  and  stoic  scorn  of  temptation  which  charac- 
terized him,  a  spring  of  ever-present  pride,  dignifying  his  whole 
bearing  among  his  fellows,  and  at  times  arousing  him  to  a  kingly 
intolerance.  In  short,  instead  of  that  dissatisfaction  with  self  which 
we  trace  as  a  not  mifrequent  feeling  with  Shakspeare,  we  find  in 
Milton,  even  in  early  youth,  a  recollection  firm  and  habitual  that  he 
was  one  of  those  servants  to  whom  God  had  entrusted  the  steward- 
ship of  ten  talents." 

We  may  now  go  a  little  farther.  If  there  is  this  natural  connec- 
tion between  personal  strictness  of  character  and  that  courageous 
self-reliance  and  habitual  power  of  self-assertion  which  we  see  in 
Milton  and  in  men  of  his  type,  —  if,  in  this  peculiar  sense,  it  is  con- 
science that  makes  " cowards"  (i.  e.  diffident  men)  of  us  all, —  then, 
according  to  Milton's  theory,  there  ought  to  be  based  on  this  fact  a 
rule  of  self-conduct  for  all  those  who  meditate  great  enterprises, 
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and  mean,  as  lie  did,  to  accomj)lish  good  before  they  die.  In  study- 
ing any  character,  it  is  above  all  satisfactory,  when,  from  the  man's 
own  recorded  sayings,  whether  in  speeches  or  in  writings,  there  can 
bo  gathered  certain  recurring  propositions,  certain  favorite  trains  of 
thought  and  phraseology,  expressing  what  were  evidently  "fixed 
ideas"  in  his  mind,  fundamental  articles  in  his  moral  creed.  "Where- 
over  this  is  possible  (and,  perhaps,  biography  ought  to  find  it  possi- 
ble universally),  we  have  the  man  defining  himself.  Now  Milton's 
deepest  "  fixed  idea,"  from  his  youth  upwards,  was  that  of  the 
necessity  of  moral  integrity  to  a  life  of  truly  great  work  or  truly 
great  endeavor  of  whatever  kind.  There  is  no  idea  which  occurs 
oflener,  or  is  more  emphatically  stated  in  the  course  of  his  writings. 
We  have  already  seen  it  recur  very  strikingly  several  times  in  the 
course  of  those  of  his  writings  as  a  student,  which  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  quote.  Lest  these  passages,  however,  should  be 
taken  as  mere  gleams  of  ^^carious  rhetoric  occurring  where  they 
might  be  supposed  fitting,  let  us  cite  a  passage,  the  personal  refer- 
ence of  which  is  avowed  and  undoubted.  In  a  controversial 
pamphlet  written  in  1 642,  and  already  more  than  once  cited  by  us, 
as  containing  references  to  his  early  life,  Milton,  after  speaking  of 
his  juvenile  readings,  and  saying  that  his  favorite  authora  at  first 
were  "  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,"  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  "WTience,  having  observed  them  to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in 
that  they  were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that  could  esteem  themselves 
worthiest  to  love,  those  high  perfections  which  under  one  or  other  name  they 
look  to  celebrate,  I  thought  with  myself,  by  every  instinct  and  presage  of  nature, 
which  is  not  wont  to  be  false,  that  what  emboldened  them  to  this  task  might, 
with  such  diligence  as  they  used,  embolden  me,  and  that  what  judgment,  wit  or 
elegance  was  my  share,  would  herein  best  appear  and  best  value  itself,  by  how 
much  more  wisely  and  with  more  love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  ears 
be  absent  I)  the  object  of  not  unlike  praises.  ♦  *  By  the  firm  settling  of  these 
persuasions  I  became,  to  my  best  memory',  so  much  a  proficient,  that,  if  I  found 
those  authors  [Horace  and  Ovid,  for  example]  anywhere  speaking  unworthy 
things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste  of  those  names  which  before  they  had  ex- 
tolled, this  efiect  it  wrought  with  me :  From  that  time  forwanl  their  art  I  still 
applauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored,  and  above  them  all  preferred  the  two 
famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura  [Dante  and  Petrarch],  who  never 
write  but  honor  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their  verse,  displaying  sublime 
and  pure  thoughts  without  transgression.  And  long  it  was  not  after  when  I 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  he  frustrate  of  his  hoj>e  to 
write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things j  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  —  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things ;  not  presuming 
to  sing  high  praises  of  hcroick  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself 
the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  b  praiseworthy.    These 
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reasonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness, 
and  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was  or  what  I  might  be  (which  let  envy  call 
pride),  and  lastly,  that  modesty  whereof,  though  not  in  the  title-page,  yet  here 
I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  profesnion  —  all  these,  uniting  the 
supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of 
mind,  beneath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  himself  that  can  agree  to 
saleable  and  unlawful  prostitutions. 

"  Next  (for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger 
feet  wandered)  I  betook  me  among  those  lofly  fables  and  romances  [Spenser, 
etc.],  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our 
victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  a  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There 
I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight  that  he  should  defend,  to  the  expense  of 
bis  best  blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin 
or  matron.  From  whence  even  then  I  learnt  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure 
must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  a  dear  adventure 
of  themselves,  had  sworn.  And,  if  I  found  in  the  story  aflerward  any  of  them 
by  word  or  deed  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged  it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet  as 
that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer  —  to  have  written  undecent  things  of  the 
gods.  Only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  without 
that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the 
laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up  both  by  his  counsel  and  his 
arm  to  secure  and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.  So  that 
even  those  books  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and 
loose  living  —  I  cannot  think  how  unless  by  Divine  indulgence  —  proved  to 
me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observa- 
tion of  that  virtue  which  abhors  the  society  of  bordelloes. 

"  Thus,  from  the  laureate  fraternity  of  jKiets,  riper  years  and  the  ceaseless 
round  of  study  and  reading  led  me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  pliilosophy,  but 
chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes  of  Plato  and  his  equal  Xenophon.  Where  if  I 
should  tell  ye  what  I  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,  —  I  mean  that  which  is  truly 
so,  whose  charming-cup  is  only  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those 
who  are  worthy :  the  rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion  which 
a  certain  sorceress,  the  abuser  of  Love's  name,  carries  about,  —  and  how  the 
first  and  chicfest  office  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those 
happy  twins  of  her  divine  generation,  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  with  such 
abstracted  sublimities  as  these,  it  might  be  worth  your  listening.  ♦  ♦  This  that 
I  have  hitherto  related,  hath  been  to  show  that,  though  Christianity  had  been 
but  slightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  rescrvedncss  of  natural  disposition,  and 
moral  discipline  learnt  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  nic  in 
disdiiin  of  far  less  incontinencies  than  this.  But  having  had  the  doctrine  of 
holy  Scripture,  unfolding  these  chaste  and  high  mysteries,  with  timeliest  care 
infused,  that  "  the  bodv  is  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the  body,"  thus  also 
I  argued  to  myself —  that,  if  unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the 
glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal  and  dishonor,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is 
l)oth  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not  so  thought,  be 
much  more  deflowering  and  dishonorable.  •  ♦  Thus  large  I  have  purposely 
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been,  that,  if  I  have  been  justly  taxed  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  jne 
afler  all  tliis  my  confession  with  a  tenfold  shame."  ^ 

Whoever  would  understand  Milton  must  take  the  substance  of 
this  passage  along  with  him,  whether  he  has  cause  to  like  it  or 
not.  Popularly  it  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  whatever 
other  authorities  maybe  cited  in  support  of  the  "wild  oats"  theory, 
Milton's  authority  is  dead  against  it.  It  was  his  fixed  idea  that  he 
who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  of  being  great,  or  doing 
good  hereafter,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  from  the  first  against 
sensuality  as  a  cause  of  spiritual  incapacitation  ;  and  he  was  careful 
to  regulate  his  own  conduct  by  a  recollection  of  this  principle.  As 
to  the  effects  of  the  principle  itself  on  his  general  career,  and  espec- 
ially on  his  place  and  character  among  English  poets,  we  shall 
have  better  opportunities  of  speaking  hereafter;  meanwhile,  the 
fact  that  he  hold  it  with  such  tenacity  is  to  be  noted  as  the  most 
chanicteristic  circumstance  of  his  youth,  and  as  explaining,  among 
other  things,  his  self-confident  demeanor. 

But  it  is  not  only  Milton's  erect  and  manly  demeanor  that  is 
explained  by  the  fact  in  question.  It  helps  to  explain  also  another 
remarkable  feature  in  his  character,  which  the  reader  even  of  such 
specimens  of  his  youthful  writing  as  have  hitherto  been  quoted 
cannot  fail  to  have  remarked,  —  the  prevailing  ideality  of  his  con- 
cej)tions,  his  tendency  to  the  high  and  magnificent  and  contempla- 
tive, rather  than  to  what  might  be  called  the  common  and  practical 
and  precise.  Ideality,  indeed,  is  the  intellectual  characteristic  of 
the  poet  as  such ;  but  there  may  be  an  ideality  of  the  meaner  and 
more  ordinary  as  well  as  of  the  grander  and  more  sublime.  For 
some  poets,  accordingly,  as  Milton  says,  it  might  be  no  disqualifica- 
tion to  be  votaries  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Venus.  But  for  a  poet 
such  as  he  aspired  to  be  it  was  different ! 

"  At  qui  bclla  refcrt,  et  adulto  sub  Jovo  coelum, 
Ileroasque  pics,  scmideosquo  duces, 
Et  nunc  sancta  canlt  superiim  consulta  Deorum, 
Nunc  latrata  fero  rcji^a  profunda  cane, "  — 

for  such  a  poet  there  must  be  peculiar  regimen.    Let  him  live 
sagely,  soberly,  austerely,  like  the  anchorets  and  seers  of  old  — 

"  Qualis,  vcsto  nitens  Racr&  et  lustralibus  undis, 
Surgis  ad  infensos  augur  ituro  dcos." 

1  Apologf  for  Smectymnnoa:  Works,  III.  268—278. 
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Now,  as  it  was  Milton's  ambition  to  be  a  poet  of  this  order,  not 
merely  a  poeta  but  a  vateSy  so,  in  his  case,  the  regimen  prescribed 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  anticipated.  One  can  see  how  it 
should  be  so.  Is  it  not  noted  that  men  trained  too  much  in  the 
social  crowd,  are  apt,  even  if  originally  well  endowed,  to  sink  to  a 
low  and  vulgar  pitch  of  endeavor,  to  fly  near  the  ground  with  gross 
wing  themselves,  and  to  regard  all  flight  in  others  that  leaves  the 
ground  very  far  beneath  as  madness,  phantasy,  and  extravagance  ? 
Who  so  incredulous  of  heroism,  who  so  impatient  of  "  high  art "  as  - 
worldly  wits  ?  Who  so  contemptuous  of  any  strain  in  any  depart- 
ment that  approaches  what  can  be  nicknamed  "the  romantic?"  It 
is  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  kept  his  soul  pure  and  aloof,  that 
still  finds  a  grander  world  of  realities  to  move  in  beyond  the  world 
of  sense.  It  is  to  the  pale  solitary,  stretched  by  his  cave  in  the 
desert  or  on  the  mountain,  with  his  beechen  bowl  of  simple  water 
beside  him,  or  meditating'  alone  in  his  quiet  watch-tower,  that  Na- 
ture whispers  her  sublimer  secrets,  and  that  the  lost  knowledge  of 
things  comes  once  more  in  visions  and  in  dreams.  Did  we  live  as 
erst  did  Pythagoras,  should  there  not  begin  again  to  resound  in  our 
ears,  faint  at  first,  but  gradually  more  and  more  clear  and  loud,  that 
famous  sphere-music  of  his,  to  which  the  orbs  do  keep  time  and  the 
young-eyed  chenibs  do  unceasingly  listen,  albeit  to  humanity  it  has 
so  long  been  a  fable  ?  So  Milton  argued,  and  so  he  proved  in  him- 
self. When  his  earlier  writings  are  compared  with  those  of  hisj 
coevals  at  the  University,  what  strikes  most,  next  to  their  infinitely 
greater  merit  altogether,  is  their  more  ideal  tone.  As,  more  than 
any  of  them,  he  was  conscious  of  the  " os  maf/tia  soniturumy'^  the 
mouth  fonned  for  great  utterances,  so  all  that  he  does  utter  has  a 
certain  character  and  form  of  magnitude.  The  stars,  the  gods,  time, 
space,  Jove,  immortality — these,  and  all  other  such-like  notions  and 
existences  of  the  vast,  which  men  in  general  treat  as  belonging  to 
the  high  Platonic  sphere  of  intellect,  and  mention  but  rarely,  and 
then  apologetically  and  with  a  kind  of  shame,  —  what  are  they  but 
the  intellectual  commonplaces  of  young  Milton,  the  phrases  which 
his  voice  most  fondly  rolls,  the  themes  to  which  his  young  soul 
habitually  tends  ?  The  very  rhythm  of  his  sentences  corresponds. 
In  his  Latin  poems  and  College  exercises,  in  particular,  there  is  a 
prevailing  tone  of  the  grandiose  and  magniloquent  which  his  col- 
lege-fellows must  have  noted,  and  which  might  even  then,  as  being 
characteristic,  have  been  named  or  nicknamed  the  Miltonic.  And 
so  when,  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  exercises,  he  tells  to  what 
strain  in  his  native  tongue  his  genius  tended  most,  it  is,  — 
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"  Sach  where  the  deep  traoBported  mhid  maj  soar, 
Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 
Look  in,  and  see  each  blissfdl  deity, 
How  he  befbre  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 
Listening  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 
To  the  touch  of  golden  wires." 

Along  with  this  soaring  tendency  to  the  supra-terrestrial,  there 
may  be  noted,  however,  as  rendered  compatible  with  it  by  Milton's 
peculiar  character,  a  very  decided  dogmatism  in  all  terrestrial 
matters.  Here  again  Milton  contradicts  the  usual  theory  of  the 
poetical  character.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the  poet  should  be  char- 
acterized by  mobility  of  nerve  rather  than  decision  of  principle,  so 
it  is  supposed  that  the  poet  should  not  be  dogmatic  or  opinionative, 
should  not  have  definite  personal  conclusions  leading  him  to  dictate 
to  men  in  respect  of  their  beliefs  or  their  conduct.  "  I  have  actu- 
ally no  opinions  of  my  own  whatever,  except  on  matters  of  taste," 
is  a  saying  of  the  poet  Keats.  Not  even  in  his  tenderest  youth 
could  this  have  been  said  of  Milton.  There  was  from  the  first  an 
unusually  strong  element  of  opinion ativeness  in  him.  lie  was  a 
severe  critic  of  what  he  saw ;  and,  as  he  was  serious  and  austere  in 
the  rule  of  his  own  actions,  so  he  confronted  the  actions  of  others 
with  a  strict  judicial  gaze.  He  had  his  opinions  as  to  the  state  of 
the  University  and  the  reforms  there  necessary ;  and  probably  also 
he  had  views  as  decided  respecting  public  and  political  affairs. 
How  this  blending  in  his  constitution  of  the  poet  with  the  man  of 
dogma  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  true  theory  of  poetical  genius, 
will  be  a  more  proper  subject  of  consideration  when  we  have  more 
of  his  life  in  retrospect. 

In  one  quality  which  sometimes  comes  to  the  rescue  of  men  of 
austere  conduct  personally,  so  as  to  impart  a  breadth  and  toleration 
to  their  judgments  of  others,  Milton  was  somewhat  deficient. 
"  There  are  and  have  been  men  as  strict  and  austere  as  he,  who 
yet^  by  means  of  a  large  endowment  in  the  quality  of  humor, 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  much  in  human  life  lvin<j 
far  away  from,  and  even  far  beneath,  the  sphere  of  their  own  prac- 
tice and  conscientious  liking.  As  Pantagniel,  the  noble  and  medi- 
tative, endured  and  even  loved  those  immortal  companions  of 
his,  the  boisterous  and  profane  Friar  John,  and  the  cowardly  and 
impish  Panurge,  so  these  men,  remaining  themselves  with  all  rigor 
and  punctuality  within  the  limits  of  sober  and  exemplary  life,  are 
seen  extending  their  regards  to  the  persons  and  the  doings  of  a 
whole  circle  of  reprobate  Falstaflfe,  Pistols,  Clowns,  and  Sir  Toby 
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Belches.  They  cannot  help  it.  They  may  and  often  do  blamo 
themselves  for  it;  they  wish  that,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  they  could  more  habitually  turn  the  austere  and  judicial  side 
of  their  character  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  that  there  present 
themselves,  siini)ly  saying  of  each,  '  that  is  right  and  worthy,'  or 
*  that  is  wrong  and  unworthy,'  and  treating  it  accordingly.  But 
they  break  down  in  the  trial.  Suddenly  some  incident  presents 
itself  which  is  not  only  right  but  clumsy,  or  not  only  wrong  but 
comic ;  and  straightway  the  austere  side  of  their  character  wheels 
round  to  the  back,  and  judge,  jury,  and  witnesses  are  convulsed 
with  untimely  laughter."  It  was  not  so  with  Milton.  He  could, 
occasionally,  when  he  chose,  condescend  to  mirth  and  jocosity,  but 
it  was  not  as  one  to  whom  the  element  was  natural.  That  ho 
had  plenty  of  wit  and) power  of  sarcasm,  and  also  that  in  a  ponder- 
ous way  he  could  revel  in  ludicrous  images  and  details,  we  have 
already  seen  ;  but  one  would  hardly  single  out  humor  as  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics. 

"  Tliat  office,  however,  which  humor  did  not  perform  for  Milton 
in  his  first  intercourse  as  a  young  student  with  the  world  of  past 
and  present  things,  was  in  part  performed  by  what  he  did  in 
large  measure  possess  —  intellectual  iyiquisitivejieaaP  As  Milton 
had  by  nature  an  intellect  of  the  highest  power,  so  even  in  youth 
he  jealously  asserted  its  rights.  There  was  no  narrowness  even 
then  in  his  notions  of  what  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  read  and  study, 
or  even  to  see  and  experience.  He  read,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
books  which  he  considered  immoral,  and  from  which  young  men  in 
general  derived  little  that  was  good.  He  thought  himself  quite  at 
liberty  also  to  indulge  in  his  love  of  art  and  music,  and  to  attend 
theatrioal  performances,  and  laugh  at  what  was  absurd  in  them. 
Probably  there  was  not  a  youth  at  Cambridge  who  would  have 
more  daringly  resented  any  interference  with  his  intellectual  free- 
dom from  any  quarter  whatsoever.  They  might  call  him  "the 
lady"  at  Christ's  College  ^vdth  respect  to  his  personal  demeanor; 
but  he  could  show  on  occasion  that  he  had  no  need  to  yield  to  the 
roughest  of  them  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  information.  In 
fine,  I  can  say  for  myself,  that,  having  read  much  in  the  WTitings, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  that 
remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  were  the  most  eminent  by  repu- 
tation and  the  highest  by  place  among  Milton's  academic  contem- 
poraries from  1625  to  1632, 1  have  no  doubt  whatever  left  that,  not 
in  i)romise  merely,  but  in  actual  faculty  and  acquisition  while  he 
yet  moved  amidst  them,  Milton  was  without  an  equal  in  the  whole 
University. 
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When  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  it  had  been  with  the  intention 
that  he  should  enter  the  Church.  Before  he  had  taken  his  Master's 
degree,  however,  this  intention  had  been  entirely,  or  all  but  entirely, 
abandoned.  There  exists  an  interesting  letter  of  his,  written  about 
the  very  time  when  his  determination  against  the  Church  began  to 
be  taken ;  and  in  this  letter  he  describes  the  reasons  of  his  hesita- 
tion at  some  length.  The  letter,  of  which  there  arc  two  drafts  in 
Milton's  hand-writing  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
must  have  been  written  in  December  1631,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1G31-2 ;  and  it  was  clearly  sent^  or  meant  to  be  sent,  to  some  friend 
in  Cambridge,  his  senior  in  yeai-s,  who  had  been  remonstrating 
with  him  on  his  aimless  course  of  life  at  the  University.  The  let- 
ter has  been  alluded  to  in  its  proper  place  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  to  be  quoted  here  :^ 

S>R,  —  Besides  that  in  sundry  respects  I  must  acknowledge  mo  to  profit  by  you 
whenever  we  meet,  you  are  often  to  me,  and  were  yesterday  especially,  as  a  good 
watchman  to  admonish  that  the  hours  of  the  night  pass  on  (for  so  I  call  my  life,  as 
yet  obscure  and  unserviceable  to  mankind),  and  that  the  day  with  mo  is  at  hand, 
wherein  Christ  commands  all  to  labor,  while  there  is  light.  Which,  because  I  am 
persuaded  you  do  to  no  other  purpose  than  out  of  a  true  desire  that  God  should  be 
honored  in  every  one,  I  therefore  think  myself  bound,  though  unasked,  to  give  you  an 
account,  as  oft  as  occasion  is,  of  this  my  tardy  moving,  acconling  to  the  precept  of 
my  conscience,  which  I  firmly  trust  is  not  without  God.  Yet  now  I  will  not  strain  for 
any  set  apology,  but  only  refer  myself  to  what  my  inind  shall  have  at  any  time  to 
declare  herself  at  her  best  ease. 

"  But  if  you  think,  as  you  said,  that  too  much  love  of  learning  is  In  fault,  and  that 
I  have  given  up  myself  to  dream  away  my  years  in  the  arms  of  studious  retirement, 

1  I  quote  the  second  draft,  which  Is  much  first  few  sentences,  with  simply  correcting 

the  lonj^er;  but  both  drafts  are  printed  in  the  language  of  the  first;  but  in  the  remain- 

Birch's  Life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  his  edition  ing  portion  ho  throws  the  first  draft  all  but 

of  Milton's  Works  (vol.1,  pp.  Iv. — vi.),  and  entirely  aside,  and  re-write«i  the  same  mean- 

there  is  some  interest  in  comparing  them.   In  ing  more  at  large  in  a  series  of  new  sentenott. 

the  second  draft,  Milton  is  content,  for  the  Evidently  he  took  palm  with  the  letter. 
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like  Endymioii  with  the  moon,  as  the  tale  of  Latmos  f^qes;  yet  consider  that  if  it  were 
no  more  but  the  mere  love  of  learning  —  whctlier  it  proceed  ftom  a  principle  bad, 
good,  or  natural  —  it  could  not  have  held  out  thuslon^  against  so  strong  opposition 
on  the  other  side  of  every  kind.  For,  if  it  be  bad,  why  should  not  all  the  fond  hopes 
that  forward  youth  and  vanity  are  fledye  with,  together  ^ith  gain,  pride,  and  ambi- 
tion, call  me  forward  more  powerfully  than  a  poor,  regardless  and  unprofitable  sin  of 
curiosity  should  be  able  to  withhold  mc;  whereby  a  man  cuts  himself  off  from  all 
action,  and  becomes  the  most  helpless,  pusillanimous,  and  unweaponed  creature  in  the 
world,  the  most  unfit  and  unable  to  do  that  which  all  mortals  most  aspire  to  —  either 
to  be  useful  to  his  fViends  or  to  offend  his  enemies?  Or,  if  it  be  to  be  thought  a  nat- 
ural proneness,  there  is  against  that  a  much  more  potent  inclination  inbred,  which 
about  this  time  of  a  man's  life  solicits  most — the  desire  of  house  and  family  of  liis 
own;  to  which  nothing  is  esteemed  more  helpf\il  than  the  early  entering  into  credible 
employment,  and  nothing  hindering  than  this  affected  solitariness.  And  though  this 
were  enough,  yet  there  is  another  act,  if  not  of  pure,  though  of  refined  nature,  no  less 
available  to  dissuade  prolonged  obscurity  —  a  desire  of  honor  and  repute  and  immortal 
fame,  seated  in  the  breast  of  every  true  scholar;  which  all  make  haste  to  by  the  read- 
iest ways  of  publishing  and  divulging  conceived  merits  —  as  well  those  that  shall,  as 
those  that  never  shall,  obtain  it.  Nature,  therefore,  would  presently  work  the  more  pre- 
Talent  way,  if  there  were  nothing  but  this  inferior  bent  of  herself  to  restrain  her. 
Lastly,  the  love  of  learning,  as  it  is  the  pursuit  of  something  good,  it  would  sooner  fol- 
low the  more  excellent  and  supreme  good  known  and  presented,  and  so  be  quickly 
diverted  fh)m  the  empty  and  fantastic  chase  of  shadows  and  notions,  to  the  solid  good 
flowing  ftom  due  and  timely  obedience  to  that  command  in  the  Gospel  set  out  by  the 
terrible  feasing  of  him  that  hid  the  talent. 

"  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  not  the  endless  delight  of  speculation,  but  this 
very  consideration  of  that  great  commandment,  does  not  press  fon^'ard,  as  soon  as 
many  do,  to  undergo,  but  keeps  off,  with  a  sacred  reverence  and  religious  advisement 
how  best  to  undergo  —  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it  give  advantage  to  bo 
more  Jit ;  for  those  that  were  latest  lost  nothing,  when  the  master  of  the  vineyard 
came  to  give  each  one  his  hire.  And  here  I  am  come  to  a  stream-head,  copious 
enough  to  disburden  itself,  like  Nilus,  at  seven  mouths  into  an  ocean.  But  then  I 
should  also  run  into  a  reciprocal  contradiction  of  ebbing  and  flowing  at  once,  and  do 
that  which  I  excuse  myself  for  not  doing — preach  and  not  preach.  Yet,  that  you 
may  see  that  I  am  something  suspicious  of  myself,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain 
belatcdness  in  me,  I  am  the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts  some 
while  since,  because  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly,  made  up  in  a  Fetrarchian 
stanza,  which  I  told  you  of: 

[On  his  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  23. J 

'  How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  thrce-and-twentieth  year  I 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  ftill  career. 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew'th. 
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Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  tmth 

That  I  to  manhood  am  arrlTcd  so  near; 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear 
Than  some  more  timely-happj  spirits  endu'th. 
Tet  be  it  less,  or  more,  or  soon,  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  mcasore  even 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Allis,  if  I  have  grace  to  nse  it  so. 

As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eje.'  ^ 

"  By  this  I  believe  jon  may  well  repent  of  having  made  mention  at  all  of  this  mat- 
ter; for,  if  I  have  not  all  this  while  won  you  to  this,  I  have  certainly  wearied  yon  of 
it.  This,  therefore,  alone  may  bo  a  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  keep  me  as  I  am,  lest 
having  thus  tired  you  singly,  I  should  deal  worse  with  a  whole  congregation,  and 
spoil  all  the  patience  of  a  parish ;  for  I  myself  do  not  only  see  my  own  tediousness, 
but  now  grow  offended  with  it,  that  has  hindered  me  tlius  long  fVom  coming  to  the 
last  and  best  period  of  my  letter,  and  that  which  must  now  chiefly  work  my  pardon, 
— that  I  am  Your  true  and  unfeigned  friend,"  etc. 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  Milton  says  nothing  of  any 
conscientious  objections  he  may  have  entertained  against  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  Church.  All  that  he  says  is  that  he  did 
not  yet  see  his  way  clear  to  tlie  ministeiial  office,  and  preferred 
waiting,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  late  in  his  decision.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  even  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written, 
the  chief  reason  of  his  reluctance  was  that  which,  ten  years  after- 
wards, he  expressed  more  boldly  as  follows: 

"  The  Church,  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I 
was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till,  coming  to  some  maturi- 
ty of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church  —  that  he 
who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which 
unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  perjure  or 
split  his  faith — I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the 
sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing. 
Howsoever  thus  Church-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the  right  I 
have  to  meddle  in  these  matters  as  before  the  necessity  and  constraint  ap- 
peared."* 

1  This  Fonnet,  originally  published  in  1646,  1681 ;  the  letter  may  have  been  written  a 

with  the  headinji^  given  in  the  text,  fixes  the  mouth  or  two  later. 

date  of  tlie  letter.     The  sonnet  must  have  2  The  Reason  of  Church-Government  (1641): 

been  written  on  or  near  the  9th  of  December,  Works,  III.  160. 
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Milton  here  refers  expressly  to  the  subscriptions  and  oaths  wliich 
were  required  of  eanditates  for  holy  orders,  as  having  been  among 
the  causes  that  deterred  him  from  the  Church.  Seeing,  however, 
that  these  subscriptions  and  oaths  involved,  formally,  nothing  tluit 
he  had  not  submitted  to  already  during  his  connection  with  the 
University, — the  subscriptiofis  required  by  law  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  being  simply  to  those  three  articles  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Canon  to  which  Milton  had  twice  set  his  hand  already  in  taking 
his  University  degrees ;  and  the  accompanying  oaths  being  simply 
certain  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  canonical  obedience, 
which  might  be  considered  as  really  involved  in  the  act  of  sub- 
scription,— Milton's  meaning  in  the  above  statement  is  liable  to 
some  latitude  of  interpretation.  What  he  had  in  view,  when  ho 
hesitated  to  become  a  clergyman,  was,  in  all  probability,  less  the 
letter  of  the  articles  to  be  subscribed  and  of  the  oaths  to  be  taken, 
than  the  general  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  particular  time,  — 
which  condition  may  have  been  such,  in  his  opinion,  as  to  invest 
the  subscription  and  the  oaths  with  a  more  rej)ulsivo  character 
than,  in  other  circumstances,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  suppose  in  them.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  w411 
be  better  seen  if  we  give  a  sketch  hero  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  and  about  the  year  1 G32  —  a  sketch  which  is,  at  all 
events,  necessary  in  an  account  of  the  life  of  Milton. 

The  entire  population  of  England  in  1632  may  be  reckoned  at 
something  under  five  millions.  Though  all  of  these  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  legally  to  the  Church  of  England,  there  were 
excoj)tions  in  fact.  I.  77fe  PapiMs^  or  liecusants.  The  proportion 
of  these  to  the  entire  poj)ulation  of  the  country  cannot  be  exactly 
estimated.  In  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  they  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  population,  but  this  ])roportion 
had  been  immensely  diminished  during  her  reign  and  that  of  her 
successor.  The  degree  of  rigor  with  which  the  laws  against  Cath- 
olics were  enforced,  had  varied  from  time  to  time  in  both  reigns 
according  to  ideas  of  state  necessity,  and  more  particulariy  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  relations  in  which  England  stood  to  the  Catholic 
powers  abroad.  About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  Pope  had  excommunicated  her  and  her  subjects,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  were  supposed  to  be  in  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  Spanish  invader,  many  priests  and  Jesuits  had  been 
executed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  though 
the  minor  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  continued  to  bo 
inflicted  annually  on  considerable  numbers  of  recusants,  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  English  Catholics  had  been  sach  that  their  confidence 
had  increased.  Under  James,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  fiimished 
for  many  years  a  reason  for  renewed  severity ;  but  about  the  year 
1622,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  on  hand,  there  had  been  a  sad- 
den tendency  the  other  way*.  While  the  match  was  pending, 
Catholic  meetings  for  worship  were  openly  held  in  London ;  Jesuits 
and  friars  went  about  freely;  nunneries,  etc.,  were  established; 
and  Richard  Smith,  as  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  came  over  from  the 
Continent  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  English  Catholics,  and 
appoint  subordinate  Archdeacons,  etc.  Even  after  the  Spanish 
match  was  broken  of^  and  Charles  I.  sat  on  the  throne  with  the 
French  princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  for  his  queen,  the  same  reasons 
of  state  operated  in  favor  of  the  Papists.  While  the  Queen  had 
her  private  chapel  and  confessors,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
her  husband  would  be  more  severe  against  his  Csitholic  subjects 
than  he  could  help.  At  all  events,  after  Charles  had  dismissed 
his  Parliament  in  1629,  and  had  been  governing  on  his  own 
account,  he  showed  no  extraordinary  alacrity  against  the  Catholics ; 
who  from  that  time,  on  the  contrary,  were  regarded  as  a  class  of 
his  subjects  whose  loyalty  it  would  be  worth  while  to  cultivate 
against  a  possible  emergency.  According  to  a  remonstrance  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Commons,  there  were  about  ninety 
Papists,  or  suspected  Papists,  some  of  them  noblemen  and  the 
rest  knights  or  gentlemen,  in  places  of  political  or  civil  trust  about 
the  court  or  elsewhere;  and  Catholic  historians  give  a  list  of  193 
gentlemen  of  property  and  distinction,  who  from  this  time  forward, 
during  the  rest  of  Charles's  reign,  represented  Catholicism  in  a 
more  or  less  resolute  manner  in  different  English  counties.^  II. 
7%€  SeparattstSy  or  Dissenters.  These  were  but  a  handful  numer- 
ically, consisting  of  such  Puritans  as  had  considered  themselves 
bound,  whether  on  d6ctrinal  or  on  ritual  groimds,  to  separate  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  set  up  a  worship  of  their  own.  The 
majority  of  those  whose  Puritanism  had  led  them  thus  far  had 
found  it  necessary  to  emigrate  to  Holland  or  to  America;  but 
some  remained  at  home,  an  almost  imperceptible  leaven  in  English 
society.  The  Independent  congregation,  which  had  been  founded 
in  London  in  1616  by  Henry  Jacob,  still  continued  to  exist  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  formerly  a  Church  clergyman 
of  Kent;  as  distinct  from  the  Independents,  there  were  a  few 
scores  of  Baptists  in  London,  in  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  who  met 
secretly  for  mutual  encouragement  in  brew-houses  and  barns ;  and, 
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as  distinct  from  both  of  these  sects,  and  less  worthy  of  respect 
than  either,  were  the  so-called  Familists,  or  Ranters. 

Both  Papists  and  Separatists,  however,  were  exceptional  bodies, 
existing  at  the  peril  of  the  law ;  and  the  theory  that  the  whole 
population  of  England  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  was 
still  in  substantial  correspondence  with  the  fact.  There  were,  in 
all,  9,284  parish  churches  in  England,  endowed  with  glebe  and 
tithes,  and  each  provided  with  its  minister  appointed  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  all  within  his  parish.^  Of  these  9,284  parochial  charges, 
only  5,439  were  filled  by  "  rectors  "  regularly  appointed  by  patrons, 
and  enjoying  the  full  rights  of  the  benefices ;  the  remaining  3,845 
being  either  appropriated  {t,  e,  in  the  possession  of  Bishops,  Cathe- 
drals and  Colleges,  who  being  themselves  therefore  both  patrons 
and  rectors,  perfonned  the  duties  generally  by  means  of  deputies 
named  "  vicars,**  to  whom  they  allowed  only  a  part  of  the  tithes), 
or  impropriated  (i.  e,  in  the  possession  of  lajTiien,  to  whose  ances- 
tors or  legal  antecessors  they  had  been  given  at  the  lleformation, 
and  who  also  paid  "  vicars "  to  do  the  work,  retaining  the  rest  of 
the  fruits  for  themselves).  In  addition,  however,  to  these  9,284 
parish  clergymen  known  as  "  rectors "  or  "  vicars,"  there  were  the 
two  Archbishops,  the  twenty-five  Bishops,  the  Deans,  the  Arch- 
deacons, etc.,  and  the  great  body  of  "  curates "  or  assistants  to  the 
parochial  clergy.  Moreover,  a  class  of  ministers  of  considerable 
importance  at  this  time,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  the  so- 
called  "  Lecturera."  These  were  men  who,  having  obtained  the 
necessary  license  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  were  su})- 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  employed  simply  as  j)reach- 
ers  in  localities  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  clerical 
means,  or  where  the  people  were  unusually  zealous.  They  had 
no  local  cure  of  souls,  and  did  not  perform  the  Church  rites,  but 
confined  themselves  to  religious  teaching  and  discoursing  on  market- 
days  or  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  were  first  heard  of  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  the  Puritan  laity  in  towns,  on  the  one  hand, 
were  glad  to  have  such  a  la\\^ul  means  of  access  to  doctrine  more 
to  their  taste  than  was  always  supplied  by  the  parish  clergy,  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  many  Puritans,  educated  for  the  ministry, 
were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  following  their  calling  with- 
out such  a  degree  of  conformity  to  Church  discipline  as  would 
have  been  necessary  if  they  took  full  priest's  orders  and  accepted 
parochial  livings.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
there  was  a  movement  among  the  Puritans  for  their  increase ;  and 
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a  scheme  for  that  purpose,  among  others,  had  been  set  on  foot  by 
the  Puritan  leader.  Dr.  Preston.  A  committee  of  twelve  persons 
was  appointed, four  of  whom  were  divines;  four,  lawyers;  and  four, 
respectable  London  merchants.  Among  the  clerical  members  of 
the  committee  were  Sibbes,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Stocke,  of 
AlUiallows.  The  twelve,  acting  as  trustees,  were  to  apply  such 
funds  as  might  be  collected  by  themselves  or  others  to  the  purchase 
of  lay  impropriations  as  they  came  into  the  market.  When  a  lay 
impropriation  was  thus  bought,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
tinistees,  not  only  to  appoint,  as  patrons,  a  minister  of  the  right 
sort,  but  also  to  apply  tlie  residue  of  the  tithes  to  their  proper 
spiritual  destination  by  using  them  for  the  support  of  "lecturers" 
over  the  country.  The  scheme  was  a  good  one.  In  the  course  of 
five  years,  it  is  true,  only  thirteen  impropriations  were  bought  in,  at 
an  expense  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds,  supplied 
chiefly  by  wealthy  Puritans  of  London ;  but  it  was  calculated  that 
in  tlie  course  of  fifty  years  all  would  be  bought  in,  and  the  Church 
would  be  thus  rid  of  one  particular  scandal.^ 

Such,  as  regards  the  number  and  classification  of  the  clcrgj",  was 
the  Church  of  England  in  1G32.  The  grand  fact  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Church,  whether  as  regarded  the  clergy  or  the 
people,  was  their  distribution  into  two  great  parties  —  the  Prelatical 
or  Hierarchical  party;  and  the  Puritan  or  Xonconformist  party, 
who,  though  included  within  the  Church,  were  not  at  ease  in  it, 
and  were  urgent  for  farther  reforms.  This  division  into  parties,  as 
all  know,  was  as  old  as  the  Reformation  itself,  and  had  been  be- 
queathed in  full  vigor  out  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  into  that  of 
James. 

Tlie  condition  and  the  aims  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  time  of  James's  accession  (1603)  are  best  inferred 
firom  the  "millenary  petition"  which  they  j)resented  to  the  King 
on  his  coming  to  England.  The  petition  was  signed  by  750  minis- 
ters out  of  five-and-twenty  counties ;  but  in  the  petition  itself,  it 
was  said  to  represent  the  views  of  "  more  than  a  thousand  minis- 
ters "  altogether.  Xumerically,  therefore,  the  ascertained  Puritans 
in  the  Church  at  that  time  were  about  a  ninth  i)art  of  the  whole 
parish  clergy.  Some  of  the  reforms  for  which  they  pressed  in  the 
petition  were  of  a  kind  relating  more  to  the  general  management 
of  the  Church  than  to  the  relief  of  their  own  consciences.  They 
prayed,  for  example,  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry 
but  able  men ;  that  all  minister  should  be  required  to  preach  on 
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the  Lord'8  Day,  and  that  ministers  incapable  of  preaching  sliould 
be  removed  or  obliged  to  provide  preachers;  that  non-residency 
should  not  be  allowed;  that  bishops  should  not  hold  additional 
livings  in  cammendam/  that  impropriations  annexed  to  bishoprics 
and  colleges  should  be  converted  into  regular  rectorial  livings,  and 
lay  impropriations  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  their  profits  for  the 
support  of  preachers;  that  there  should  be  no  more  excommuni- 
cation '^for  twelve-penny  matters;"  and  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  should  be  kept  under  better  controL  Some  parts  of  the 
petition,  however,  are  of  a  nature  more  closely  affecting  the  con- 
sciences of  the  petitioners.  They  petition  that  in  future  no  sub- 
scription be  required  from  ministers  except  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  King's  supremacy.  They  petition  fiirther,  ^that 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  interrogatories  to  infants,  baptism  by^ 
#omen,  and  confirmation  be  taken  away ;  that  the  cap  and  surplice 
be  not  urged ;  that  the  ring  in  marriage  be  dispensed  with ;  that 
the  service  be  abridged;  that  church  songs  and  music  be  moderated 
to  better  edification ;  that  the  Lord's  Day  be  not  profaned,  nor  the 
observation  of  other  holidays  strictly  enjoined ;  that  ministers  be 
not  charged  to  teach  their  people  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
and  that  none  but  canonical  Scriptures  be  read  in  the  Church."  In 
all  this,  it  will  be  seen,  scarcely  any  dissatisfiMstion  is  expressed 
with  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  only  with  certain  of 
its  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  either  positively  sinful  or  inexpedient 
and  mischievous. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  concessions,  the  Puritans 
gidned  nothing  by  their  millenary  petition,  or  by  the  Hampton 
Court  Conferences  which  grew  out  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they 
lost  by  them.  The  King  declared  himself  at  once  against  the 
Puritans;  and  the  Bishops,  the  Universities,  and  the  hierarchical 
clergy  rallying  all  their  strength  under  his  encouragement,  there 
were  passed  in  the  Convocation  of  1603-4,  and  ratified  by  royal 
authority,  the  famous  141  Canons  which  settled  for  that  reign  and 
for  a  portion  of  the  next  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church. 
We  have  seen  how  by  the  36th  of  these  Canons  the  practice  of 
subscription  was  made  more  stringent  than  ever ;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  other  Canons  may  here  be  quoted : 

**  Canon  VL  Whofloever  shall  affirm  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  law  established  are  wicked,  anti-Christian,  superstitious, 
or  such  as,  being  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  men  who  are  zealously  and 
godly  affected  may  not  with  any  good  conscience  approve  them,  use  them,  or, 
as  occasion  requireth,  subscribe  unto  them,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso 
fadOf  and  not  restored,  etc.  till  after  his  repentance,  etc. 
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'*  Canon  VIL  Whosoever  shall  affirm  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  and  the  rest  that  bear 
office  in  the  same,  is  anti-Christian  or  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  let  him 
be  excommunicated  ipsofactOy  and  not  restored,  etc. 

"  Canon  X.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  such  ministers  as  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  the  form  and  manner  of  (rod's  worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  their 
adherents,  maj  truly  take  to  themselves  the  name  of  another  Church  not 
established  by  law,  and  shall  publish  that  their  pretended  Church  has  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  certain  grievances  imposed  on  them  by  the  Church  of 
England,  let  them  be  exconununicated  ipso  facto,  and  not  restored,  etc. 

**  Canon  XVIIL  In  the  time  of  divine  8er\'ice  and  of  every  part  thereof  all 
due  reverence  is  to  be  used.  *  *  And  likewise,  when,  in  time  of  divine  service, 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be  done  by 
all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed.  *  * 

"  Canon  XXXVIIL  If  any  minister,  after  he  hath  once  subscribed  to  the  said 
Three  Articles  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of  prayer  or  any  of  the  orders  or 
ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  Communion  Book,  let  him  be  suspended ;  and  if, 
after  a  month,  he  do  not  reform  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  then,  if  he  shall  not  submit  himself  within  the  space  of  another 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  ministry. 

"  Canon  L  VIIL  Every  minister,  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering 
the  sacraments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  decent  and  comely 
surplice  with  sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish ;  and,  if  any 
question  arise  touching  the  matter,  decency,  or  comeliness  thereof,  the  same 
shall  be  decided  by  the  discretion  of  the  Ordinary.  Furthermore,  such 
ministers  as  are  graduates  shall  wear  upon  their  surplices  at  such  times  such 
hoods  as  by  the  orders  of  University  are  agreeable  to  their  degrees  ;  which 
no  minister  shall  wear,  being  no  graduate,  under  pain  of  suspension.  Not- 
withstanding, it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  ministers  as  are  not  graduates  to  wear 
upon  their  surplices,  instead  of  hoods,  some  decent  tippet  of  black,  so  it  be  not 
silk. 

"  Canon  LXXIV.  The  true,  ancient,  and  flourishing  Churches  of  Christ, 
being  ever  desirous  that  their  prelacy  and  clergy  might  be  had  as  well  in  out- 
ward reverence  as  otherwise  regarded  for  the  worthiness  of  their  ministry,  did 
think  it  fit,  by  a  prescript  form  of  decent  and  comely  apparel,  to  have  them 
known  to  the  people,  and  thereby  to  receive  the  honor  and  estimation  due 
to  the  special  messengers  and  ministers  of  Almighty  God.  We,  therefore, 
following  their  grave  judgment  and  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  hoping  that  in  time  newfangleness  of  apparel  in  some  factious  per- 
sons will  die  of  itself,  do  constitute  and  appoint,  that  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  shall  not  intermit  to  use  the  accustomed  apparel  of  their  degrees ;  like- 
wise all  deans,  masters  of  colleges,  archdeacons,  and  prebendaries  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  (being  priests  or  deacons),  doctors  in  dix-inity,  law, 
and  physic  ;  bachelors  in  divinity,  masters  of  arts  and  bachelors  of  law,  having 
any  ecclesiastical  living,  shall  usually  wear  gowns  with  standing  collars  and 
sleeves  straight  at  the  hands,  or  wide  sleeves,  as  is  used  in  the  L'ni versifies,  with 
hoods  or  tippets  of  silk  or  sarcenet,  and  square  caps:  And  that  all  other 
ministers  admitted  or  to  be  admitted  into  that  function  shall  also  usually 
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wear  the  like  apparel  as  is  aforesaid,  except  tippets  only.  We  do  further, 
in  like  manner,  ordain  that  all  the  said  ecclesiastical  persons  above  men- 
tioned shall  usually  wear  in  their  journeys  cloaks  with  sleeves,  commonly 
called  priests'  cloaks,  without  guards,  welts,  long  buttons,  or  cuts.  And  no 
ecclesiastical  person  shall  wear  any  coif  or  wrought  nightcap,  but  only  plain 
nightcaps  of  black  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  In  all  which  particulars  concerning 
the  apparel  here  prescribed  our  meaning  is,  not  to  attribute  any  holiness  or 
special  worthiness  to  the  said  garments,  but  for  decency,  gravity,  and  order,  as 
is  above  specified.  In  private  houses  and  in  their  studies,  the  said  ])ersons 
ecclesiastical  may  use  any  comely  and  scholar-like  apparel,  provided  it  be  not 
cut  or  pinkt ;  and  that  in  public  they  go  not  in  their  doublet  and  hose,  without 
coats  or  cassocks ;  and  also  that  they  wear  not  any  light-colored  stockings. 
likewise,  poor  beneficed  men  and  curates  (not  being  able  to  provide  them- 
selves long  gowns)  may  go  in  short  gowns  of  the  fashion  aforesaid." 

For  six  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Canons  the  Puritans 
had  need  of  all  their  patience.  Bancroft,  who  succeeded  AVhitgift 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1604,  and  who  held  the  primacy 
till  his  death  in  1610,  was  perhaps  the  most  zealous  for  conformity 
of  all  the  prelates  in  the  Church ;  and,  during  his  primacy,  it  was 
the  part  of  the  King  and  his  chief  counsellors,  rather  to  moderate 
than  stimulate  his  activity.  Many  Nonconformists  were  deprived 
and  imprisoned,  or  driven  into  exile.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  controversy  waxed  hotter  and  dee})er.  Pamphlets  were  printed 
^cretly  at  home,  or  imported  from  Holland,  in  which  opinions 
were  broached  far  in  advance  of  any  that  had  appeared  in  the 
millenary  petition.  Some  of  the  more  daring  began  to  debate  the 
lawfulness  and  necessity  of  separating  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land altogether;  and  propositions  such  as  the  following  found  favor 
with  at  least  a  section:  "That  all  inventions  of  men,  especially 
such  as  have  been  abused  to  idolatrv,  are  to  be  excluded  out  of 
the  exercises  of  religion ; "  "  That  every  congregation  or  assembly 
of  men  ordinarily  joining  together  in  the  true  worship  of  God  is 
a  true  visible  Church  of  Christ;"  and  "that  Christ  has  not  sub- 
jected any  such  Church  or  congregation  to  any  other  superior 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  than  to  that  which  is  within  itself;"  "That 
there  are  not,  by  Divine  institution,  any  ordinar}^  national,  pro- 
vincial, or  diocesan  pastors,  to  whom  the  pastors  of  })articular 
churches  are  to  be  subject;"  "That  the  supreme  office  of  the 
pastor  is  to  preach  the  Word  publicly;"  and  "That  all  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  officials,  etc.,  hold  their  offices  at  the  King's 
will  and  pleasure,  merely  ^'wre  humajio^  Here,  as  held  by  the 
extremest  sect  of  the  Puritans  of  the  day,  we  have  already  the 
full  theory  of  Independency.    Others,  however,  did  not  go  farther 
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than  a  moclificcl  Presbyterianism ;  while  others,  again,  approved  the 
hierarchical  organization  as  the  best  in  itself,  and  were  aggrieved 
only  by  certain  excesses  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  when 
Puritanism  was  in  this  stage  that  Milton  was  bom. 

Bancroft  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  (1611)  by  Archbish^ 
Abbot,  a  man  of  very  different  temper.  "He  was  a  man,"  says 
Clarendon,  **of  very  morose  manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect, 
which,  in  that  time,  was  called  gravity;"  and,  whereas  Bancroft 
had  "understood  the  Church  excellently,  and  almost  rescued  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  very  much  subdued 
the  unnily  spirit  of  the  Nonconformists,"  Abbot,  on  the  contrary, 
brought  "none  of  this  antidote"  with  him!  "He  considered  the 
Christian  religion  no  otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled 
Popery,  and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that  the  most  furi- 
ously. For  the  strict  observation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
or  the  conformity  to  the  Articles  or  Canons  established,  he  made 
little  inquiry  and  took  less  care ;  ho  adhered  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin,  and  for  his  sake,  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  discipline 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  If  men  pnidently  forbore  a  public 
reviling  and  railing  at  the  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
let  their  opinions  and  private  practice  be  what  it  would,  they  were 
not  only  secure  from  any  inquisition  of  his,  but  acoe})table  to  him, 
and  at  least  equally  preferred  by  him."^  Such,  from  an  adverse 
point  of  view,  being  Abbot's  policy,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  so  long 
as  he  wielded  an  authority  in  the  Church  corresponding  to  his 
position  as  primate,  the  Puritans  had  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves. Even  Puritan  parents,  if  not  extreme  in  their  Puritanism, 
might  then  have  some  comfort  in  dedicating  a  hopeful  son  to  the 
Church  of  England ! 

After  the  first  ten  years,  however,  of  Abbot's  primacy,  his  real 
power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with 
his  nominal  function.  As  early  as  1G16,  when  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Bacon,  and  when  young 
Villiers  was  taking  his  first  steps  towards  the  supreme  place  in  the 
King's  counsels,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  manage  a  good 
deal  of  Church  business  through  other  prelates  than  Abbot;  and 
in  1G20-1,  when  Buckingham  was  absolute  minister,  and  Abbot's 
anti-popish  zeal  led  him  to  oppose  the  Court  on  the  two  great  ques- 
tions of  the  Palatinate  war  and  the  Spanish  match,  the  awkward- 
ness of  having  such  a  man  for  primate  had  been  still  more  seriously 
felt.    An  accident,  which  no  wit  could  have  foreseen,  had  rid  the 

1  Clarendon,  History:  ediUon  1707, 1.  68,  69. 
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Court  of  mnch  of  the  inconvenience.  Going  out  in  a  luckless  hour 
to  shoot  a  buck  with  Lord  Zouch  in  Hampshire,  the  poor  Arch- 
bishop, not  being  skilled  in  the  cross-bow,  sent  his  arrow  into 
one  of  the  keepers  instead  of  the  deer ;  and,  as  the  man  died,  it 
beaame  a  question  with  the  canonists  whether  the  homicide  could 
continue  to  be  Archbishop.  The  King,  who  had  a  liking  for  Abbot 
personally,  was  very  kind  on  the  occasion;  and,  after  much  con- 
sultation. Abbot  was  acquitted  under  the  broad  seal,  and  restored 
to  the  full  exercise  of  his  office.  But  from  that  time  the  misfortune 
hung  so  heavily  on  his  memory  that  he  appeared  at  Court  but  sel- 
dom, and  survived  among  men  only  as  a  broken  Archbishop,  walk- 
ing in  gloom  among  his  shrubberies  at  Lambeth,  abhorring  the  sight 
of  a  cross-bow,  and  keeping  a  Tuesday  every  month  as  a  day  of 
solemn  fast  and  humiliation.  He  was  very  popular,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  spent  some  time 
before  his  primacy,  and  preached  many  times  in  public. 

From  the  date  of  Abbot's  mishap  (1021)  to  the  end  of  James's 
reign,  the  chief  man  in  the  realniTlilter  James  himself  and  Buck- 
ingham, was  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  to  whom,  from  various  causes,  history  has 
hardly  done  justice.  A  Welshman  by  birth,  and  placed,  by  a 
singular  accident  which  had  happened  to  him  in  his  childhood,  in 
the  same  category  physically  as  Origen,  Narses,  and  some  other 
eminent  men  whose  names  may  be  kno^^^l  to  the  curious,  he  had 
led  from  his  youth  upwards  a  life  of  prodigious  activity.  At  St. 
John's  College,  Canibridixe,  where  he  was  educated,  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  his  countr^'inan,  Owen  Gwynne,  and  where  he  was  at  first 
much  lau<rhed  at  for  his  uncrainlv  Welsh  toninie,  he  soon  cjot 
ahead  of  all  his  coevals,  not  only  in  the  ait  of  speaking  English, 
but  also  in  most  things  besides.  He  had  a  handsome  and  stately 
look,  was  lavish  of  his  money,  dressed  well,  and  won  everybody's 
good  opinion  by  a  kind  of  fiery  Welsh  imperiousness,  coupled  with 
a  courtly  talent  of  the  first  order.  His  power  of  labor  was  incredi- 
ble. In  youth  and  all  his  life  afterwards,  he  required  but  three 
hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  to  keep  him  in  health ;  and, 
every  day  from  foin*  oVlock  till  midnight,  he  was  incessantly  at 
work,  reading,  making  notes,  or  writing  lettei^s,  doing  secular  Col- 
lege business,  or  whetting  his  wits  in  disputations  and  table-talk. 
His  scholarship  was  great  and  various ;  but  his  chief  delight  was  in 
history,  in  which  he  was  profoundly  read,  and  in  the  study  of  which 
he  was  served  by  a  miraculous  memory.  He  had  also  a  passion  for 
music  and  considerable  skill  in  it.  Altogether,  he  was  the  pride  of 
the  Welshmen  at  Cambridge,  and  they  looked  on  him  as  their 
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rising  man.  His  rise  had  been  unusually  rapid.  A  Fellow  of  his 
College  from  the  time  of  his  taking  his  B.  A.  degree,  he  used  to  go 
once  a  year  to  London  on  a  visit  to  his  kinsman,  Bishop  Yaughan, 
through  whom  he  made  some  useful  acquaintances.  Old  Lord 
Lumley,  to  whom  the  Bishop  had  introduced  him,  supplied  feim. 
with  money,  so  that  when  he  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1 605,  he  gave 
a  feast  like  any  nobleman :  four  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  became  vicar  of  a  small 
parish  at  some  distance  from  Cambridge:  in  1610  he  had  the  honor 
of  preaching  before  the  King,  and  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Roy»- 
ton;  and,  as  junior  Proctor  of  the  University  in  1611-12,  he  per- 
formed his  office  in  princely  style.  In  particular,  "  he  gave  so  noble 
and  generous  entertainment  as  well  in  scholastical  exercises  as  in 
edibles  and  potables  "  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  then  on  a  state 
visit  to  the  University,  that  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesraere,  who 
accompanied  the  ambassador,  pronounced  him  a  man  "  fit  to  servo  a 
king."  Ellesmcre  helped  to  fulfil  his  own  prognostication  by  making 
him  his  chaplain.  Till  Ellesmere's  death  in  1616,  he  remained  in 
attendance  upon  him  in  London  and  at  Court.  L'^nderstanding 
*'  the  soil  on  which  he  had  thus  set  his  foot,  that  it  was  rich  and 
fertile,"  he  made  the  most  of  his  situation.  "He  pleased  his  master 
with  his  scnnons ;  he  took  him  mainly  with  his  sliarp  and  solid 
answers  to  such  questions  as  were  cast  forth  at  table  to  prove  his 
learning;  his  fashion  and  garb  to  tlic  ladies  of  the  family,  who 
were  of  great  blood  and  many,  was  more  courtly  a  great  deal  than 
was  expected  from  a  scholar ;  he  received  strangers  with  courtesy, 
and  labored  for  their  satisfaction  :  he  interposed  gravely,  as  became 
a  di\ane,  in  the  disorders  of  the  lowest  servants."  In  *  brief,  he 
became  Ellesmere's  most  valuable  secretary,  and  helped  him  in  all 
his  business.  When  Ellesmcre  was  dying,  he  sent  his  messages  to 
the  King  through  the  chaplain ;  and,  at  his  death,  he  left  him  his 
private  papers  and  collections,  with  the  words,  "I  know  you  are  an 
expert  workman  ;  take  these  tools  to  work  with  ;  they  are  the  best 
I  have."  While  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Williams  had,  of 
course,  had  his  share  of  Church  preferments.  He  was  rector  of 
Walgrave  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of  two  other  parishes  near ;  ho 
was  a  prebendary  and  canon-resident  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Lincoln,  and  chanter  in  the  same ;  and  he  had  choral  places  in  the 
minster  of  Peterborough  and  in  the  churches  of  Hereford  and  St. 
David's.  The  wealth  accruing  from  these  pluralities  was  increased 
by  legacies.  It  might  have  been  well  for  Bacon  had  Williams  com- 
plied with  his  request,  that  he  would  continue  to  serve  him  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  had  ser\'ed  his.  predecessor.    But  Williams 
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preferred  retiring  to  his  rectory  in  Northamptonshire ;  where  he 
lived  more  like  a  bishop  than  a  rector.  Patronage  porsued  him. 
He  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King ;  rector  of  the 
Savoy  in  London  ;  and,  at  length  (1619),  Dean  of  Salisbury.  There 
waft  not  an  ecclesiastic  whom  the  King  so  much  liked  to  have  about 
him  as  his  frank  and  ready-witted  Welsh  chaplain.  The  King  was 
as  fond  of  hunting  his  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  in  disputations  at 
his  table  as  of  running  down  deer  in  the  field ;  and  no  one  gave 
him  such  sport  and  baffled  him  so  bravely  as  Williams.  "  There 
was  not,"  says  his  panegyrist,  **  a  greater  master  of  perspicuity  and 
elucidate  distinctions ;  wliich  looked  the  better  in  his  English,  that 
ran  sweet  upon  his  tongue,  especially  being  set  out  with  a  graceful 
facetiousness  that  hit  the  joint  of  the  matter."  Above  all,  was  the 
Edng  pleased  with  his  answers  when  he  "  led  him  quite  out  of  the 
road  of  verbal  learning,  and  talked  to  him  of  real  and  gubemative 
wisdom."  But,  though  the  King  might  like  Williams,  all  depended 
on  Stcenie's  liking  him  too  I  "  Upon  this  tree  or  none  must  the 
ground-ivy  clasp  "  in  that  day  "  in  order  to  trail  and  climb."  The 
Sang  himself  having  taken  means  to  bring  the  two  men  together* 
Williams  did  Buckingham  several  services  which  completed  an  un- 
derstanding between  them ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1620,  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury  became  Dean  of  Westminster  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. Even  such  promotion  could  not  have  prepared  the  public 
for  that  which  followed.  On  the  conviction  and  disgrace  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  (1621),  the  Court  were  waiting  anxiously  to  learn 
who  was  to  be  his  successor ;  several  great  personages  were  confi- 
dently named ;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  the  King,  passing 
over  all  these,  had  given  the  great  seal  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
the  news  could  hardly  be  credited.  What !  confer  the  highest  law 
office  and  all  but  the  highest  lay  dignity  in  the  realm  on  a  church- 
man, and  thus  revive  a  custom  which  was  supposed  to  have  ceased 
in  the  preceding  century  ?  Confer  the  office,  too,  on  a  man  who 
had  not  passed  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  whose  only  special  qualifi- 
cation was  that  he  had  been  house  chaplain  to  the  great  Ellesmere  ? 
Such  was  the  fact,  however;  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1621, 
Williams  was  inaugurated  as  Lord  Keeper  at  Westminster  Hall. 
The  bishopric  of  Lincoln  having  fallen  conveniently  vacant,  he  was 
consecrated  to  that  bishopric  on  the  11th  of  the  following  montli.^ 

1  Biehop  HaGket'0  Life  of  Williams,  1683.  is  one  of  the  lirellcst  pieces  of  biography  erer 

Whoever  wants  a  folio  of  the  seventeenth  written,  and  is  f\ill  of  interesting  and  exact 

century  for  light  historical  reading  cannot  information  not  to  be  easily  found  elsewhere. 

do  better  than  procure  this  book.    Although  In  pedantic  copiousness  of  allusion  and  in 

a  continuous  and  extravagant  panegyric,  it  lucid  wit,  Hacket  somewhat  resembles  Fuller. 
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Lord  Keeper,  Privy  Connoillor,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  etc.,  etc,  Wil- 
liams was,  in  fact,  from  1621  to  the  death  of  James  in  March,  1625, 
the  working  partner  of  Buckingham  both  in  Church  and  State. 
One  can  trace,  as  owing  to  his  influence,  a  certain  difference  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  government  in  the  last  years  of  James's  reign, 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  it.  Li  state  politics  his  aim 
seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the  prerogative,  if  possible,  into  greater 
harmony  with  popular  feeling.  In  all  his  own  speeches  and  corre- 
spondence, and  in  every  public  paper  drawn  up  by  his  pen,  there  is  a 
fearless  directness  of  language,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  usual 
style  of  official  documents ;  and  he  seems  to  have  infused  something 
of  this  frankness  into  the  intercourse  between  the  King  and  his  last 
two  Parliaments.  In  Church  politics  he  was  in  favor  of  an  inclu- 
sive rather  than  a  coercive  system.  In  modem  language,  his  policy 
was  rather  that  of  the  broad  church,  than  of  either  the  high  church 
or  the  low  church.  This  arose  not  so  much  from  that  deep  charity 
of  disposition,  or  that  effort  after  comprehensiveness  of  theological 
principle,  which  have  been  the  causes  of  similar  views  in  later 
times,  as  from  the  eminent  secularity  of  his  mind.  The  statesman 
predominated  in  him  over  the  churchman.  At  College,  though  he 
inclined  decidedly  to  the  Augustinian  side  in  purely  theological 
controversies,  and  though  he  was  an  advocate  for  established  cere- 
monies in  worship,  he  had  been  notoriously  so  general  in  his  friend- 
ships and  so  tolerant  of  all  non-fiindamentals,  that  many  called  him 
"  neutral."  As  he  rose  in  the  Church,  he  still  argued  against  the 
necessity  of  being  in  all  respects  either  a  Guelph  or  a  Ghibelline. 
When,  therefore,  he  became  the  King's  chief  adviser  in  Church 
affairs,  he  had  neither  Abbot's  hostility  to  the  Papists,  nor  Ban- 
croft's to  the  Puritans.  "  In  the  relaxation  of  Roman  Catholics' 
penalties,"  he  writes  to  Buckingham  at  Madrid,  "  I  keep  off  the 
King  from  appearing  in  it,  as  much  as  I  can,  and  take  all  upon  my- 
self, as  I  believe  every  servant  of  his  ought  to  do  in  such  negotia- 
tions." But  though  he  reaped  much  unpopularity  in  consequence, 
his  reasons  were  purely  political ;  and  he  was  ready,  as  soon  as  the 
Spanish  marriage  was  concluded,  to  relaj>se  into  a  more  popular 
policy.  Thus,  writing  to  Buckingham,  still  at  Madrid,  to  inform 
him  that  the  new  Catholic  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  has  come  privately 
to  London,  and  that  he  is  much  perplexed  what  to  do,  he  concludes 
chanicteristically,  "  If  you  were  shipped  with  the  Infanta,  the  only 
counsel  were  to  let  the  judges  proceed  with  him  presently,  hang 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  the  King  to  blame  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
or  myself  for  it."^    In  his  relations  to  the  Puritans  there  was  more 

1  ^acket,rartI.  p.9i. 
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of  personal  kindliness.  In  very  flagrant  cases  of  nonconformity  in 
bis  own  diocese,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  punish ;  but  his  general 
practice  was  to  overlook  what  could  be  overlooked,  and  to  trust  to 
mild  measures  with  delinquents  who  were  reported  to  him.  "  Men 
that  are  sound  in  their  morals,"  says  his  biographer,  Hacket,  "  and, 
in  minutes,  imperfect  in  their  intellectuals,  are  best  reclaimed  when 
they  are  mignarized  and  stroked  gently."  And  so  in  his  direction 
of  the  Church  generally.  In  some  cases  he  prevailed  on  his  col- 
leagues in  the  prelacy  to  abandon  prosecutions  which  they  had 
begun ;  and  in  others  he  worked  upon  the  King's  good  humor  to 
get  him  to  pardon  offenders.  In  short,  the  chief  fault  that  the  Puri- 
tans had  to  find  with  Williams  was  not  that  he  was  severe  towards 
themselves,  but  that  he  was  tolerant  of  the  Papists. 

"When  Milton  went  to  Cambridge  in  1624-5,  the  Church  was 
still  regulated  by  the  comparatively  broad  policy  which  resulted 
from  the  paramount  influence  of  Williams,  combined  with  whatever 
degree  of  real  official  power  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crip- 
pled but  popular  Archbishop.  That  Milton  was  fully  prepared  at 
this  time  for  such  a  degree  of  conformity  as  was  necessary  for  his 
quiet  admission  into  the  Church,  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  his  enter- 
ing a  college.  Not  only  were  the  same  subscriptions  exacted 
from  students  on  taking  their  degrees  as  were  required  of  the 
clergy ;  but  all  those  forms  and  ceremonies  in  worship  which  the 
Puritans  most  objected  to  were  as  rigidly  enjoined  by  the  Canons 
in  colleges  as  in  churches.  Thus,  by  Canon  xvi.,  it  is  enjoined  that 
in  divine  service  in  College-chapels  "  the  order,  form,  and  ceremo- 
nies shall  be  duly  observed  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  without  any  omission  or  alteration ; "  by  Canon 
xvii.  it  is  enjoined  that  all  students  in  colleges  shall  wear  surplices, 
and  all  graduates,  surplices  and  hoods  in  chapel  on  Sundays,  on 
holidays,  and  on  holiday-eves ;  and  by  Canon  xxiii.  it  is  enjoined 
that  all  students  in  colleges  shall  receive  the  Communion  four  times 
a  year  at  the  least,  "  kneeling  reverently  and  decently  upon  their 
knees."  In  process  of  time,  as  we  have  seen,  these  rules  had  been 
relaxed,  and  in  some  colleges,  where  the  Puritans  were  numerous, 
they  were  ostentatiously  disregarded.  In  Christ's,  however,  they 
were  decently  observed ;  and  Milton,  while  there,  must  have  worn 
his  white  surplice  on  Sundays,  and  received  the  Communion  kneel- 
ing, as  punctually  as  the  rest  of  them. 

But,  though  the  state  of  the  Church  under  Williams  was  such 
that  young  men  of  Puritan  principles  did  not  feel  themselves 
debarred  from  the  ministry,  there  were  not  wanting  new  signs  of 
alarm.    Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  difference  between  the  Puri- 
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tans  and  the  hierarchical  party  had  been  mainly  in  points  of  Cburcli 
government  and  ritual.  The  most  strenuous  partisans  of  Episco- 
pacy and  the  established  ritual  had  not,  as  a  general  rule,  exhibited 
any  hostility  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  their  opponents.  At 
the  utmost  they  abstained  from  pressing,  as  fondly  as  their  oppo- 
nents did,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Calvinism.  In  this  respect, 
however,  a  change  had  now  begun  to  be  noted.  As  if,  after  all,  there 
was  an  organic  connection  between  the  Calvinistic  theology  and 
the  Calvinistic  church  polity  and  ritual,  so  that  the  one  could  not 
subsist  long  or  well  apart  from  the  other,  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  strong  Calvinistic  doctrine  was  to.  be  found  chiefly  among  the 
Puritan  preachers,  and  that  a  good  many  of  the  hierarchical  party 
tended  towards  a  Romish  or  Arrainiau  interpretation  of  the  Arti- 
cles. It  was  after  the  Synod  of  Dort  (^1G19)  that  this  tendency  to 
a  doctrinal  divergence  of  the  two  Church  parties  became  most 
evident.  The  English  divines,  whom  James  had  sent  over  to  rep- 
resent the  English  Church  in  the  Synod,  had,  as  James  intended, 
taken  the  Calvinistic  side  on  the  famous  "  five  points  "  in  dispute  — 
to  wit.  Election,  Redemption,  Original  Sin,  Irresistible  Grace,  and 
the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints ;  and  had  thus  contributed  to  the 
victorv  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists  over  the  Dutch  Arminians.  In  the 
main,  King  James  and  the  English  clergy  were  highly  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  deputies  had  discharged  their  trust.  Here 
and  there,  however,  throughout  England,  there  were  divines  who, 
debating  the  "  five  points  "  over  again  on  their  own  account,  were 
not  so  satisfied  as  the  majority  with  the  issue  of  the  Dort  Confer- 
ences, and  showed  themselves  to  bo  "  tainted "  with  that  very 
heresy  of  Arminianism  (in  part  imported  from  abroad  and  in  part 
evolved  among  themselves)  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  had  been 
assembled  to  condemn,  as  well  as  with  corresponding  opinions  held 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  these  divines  were  in  fellowships 
or  in  other  important  places  in  the  Universities ;  nay,  one  or  two 
of  the  bishops  were  supposed  to  be  infected.  In  shoi*t,  there  was 
an  anti-Cahdnistic  spirit  in  the  English  Church,  M'hich  had  been 
quietly  forming  itself  for  many  years,  and  was  now  openly  spread- 
ing, more  particularly  among  the  younger  clergy.  The  ])henomenon 
was  the  more  perplexing  to  the  King  that  these  "Arminians"  and 
"  popishly-inclined  Doctors "  were  generally  the  most  zealous  and 
thorough -going  supporters  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  State,  and 
of  hierarchical  forms  in  the  Church.  Pledged  against  their  theol- 
ogy, but  enamored  of  their  principles  of  polity,  which  should  he 
prefer  ?  As  was  to  be  expected,  his  liking  for  their  principles  of 
polity  overcame  his  theological  prejudices ;    and,  just  at  the  time 
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Tirhen  the  Spanish  match  was  dragging  on  its  slow  length  (1621-23), 
and  the  people  were  sufficiently  excited  already  by  the  concessions 
made  in  its  behalf  to  the  Papists,  it  began  to  be  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  divines  notoriously  Arminian  or  Popish  in  their  theolog- 
ical tendencies  were  admitted  to  intimacy  with  the  King,  and 
fevored  with  preferments.  The  pulpits  became  the  organs  of  the 
popular  feeling.  Over  the  whole  country  not  only  the  Puritan 
preachers,  properly  so  called,  but  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  the 
Church  generally,  betook  themselves  to  expositions  of  the  "five 
points,"  just  as  soldiers  leave  the  safe  parts  of  the  fortress  to  rush 
where  the  breach  is  being  made ;  and  with  these  expositions  were 
mixed  up  denunciations  of  Arminianism  and  Popish  error,  lamenta- 
tions of  their  increase  in  the  Church,  reflections  on  the  Government 
for  their  toleration  of  Papists,  and  allusions  to  the  Spanish  match. 
The  steady  Calvinistic  fire  from  one  set  of  pulpits  was  returned  by 
Arminian  shaq>-8hooting  from  another.  Arminian  tenets,  if  not 
directly  inculcated,  were  insinuated ;  and  what  could  not  be  salely 
done  in  the  way  of  attack  on  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  **  five 
points  ^  was  compensated  by  abundant  dissertation  on  the  evils  of 
nonconformity. 

In  order  to  allay  this  speculative  storm  which  was  passing  over 
the  Church,  the  King  resolved  on  a  characteristic  measure.  It  was 
to  *'  command  silence  on  both  sides,  or  such  a  moderation  as  was 
next  to  silence."  The  broad  but  low  secularity  of  Williams's  mind 
made  him  the  very  man  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  policy,  and  to  calcu- 
late on  its  success ;  and  a  circular  paper  of  IHrectiofis  to  Preachers 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  him  (1622),  and  sent  by  His  Majesty's 
command  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  to  be  by  him  forwarded  to  all  the 
bishops,  with  instructions  that  every  clergyman  or  preacher  in  their 
dioceses  should  receive  a  copy,  and  be  obliged  to  obey  its  injunc- 
tions.   Among  the  directions  were  the  following : 

^  1.  That  no  preacher  nnder  the  degree  and  calling  of  a  Bishop  or  Dean  of 
a  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church  (and  they  upon  the  King^s  days  and 
set  festivals),  do  take  occasion,  by  the  expounding  of  any  text  of  Scripture 
whatsoever,  to  fall  into  any  set  discourse  or  commonplace,  otherwise  than 
by  the  opening  the  coherence  and  division  of  the  text,  which  shall  not  be  com- 
prehended and  warranted  in  essence,  substance,  efiect,  or  natural  inference, 
within  some  one  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  set  forth  in  1562,  or  in  some  of 
the  Homilies  set  forth  by  authority  of  the  Church  of  England.  ♦  ♦  * 

*^  2.  That  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  lecturer,  shall  preach  any  sermon  or 
collation  hereafter  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  afternoon  in  any  Cathe- 
dral or  parish  church  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  upon  some  part  of  the 
Catechism  or  some  text  taken  out  of  the  Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  or  the 
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Lord's  Prayer — faneral  Bermons  only  excepted.  And  that  those  preacben  be 
most  encouraged  and  approved  of  who  spend  the  afternoon's  exercise  in  the 
examination  of  children  in  their  catechism  [t.  e,  not  in  preaching  sermona  mt 
all],  which  is  the  most  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  teaching  in  the  Chordi 
of  England. 

'*  3.  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  soever,  under  the  degree  of  a  Bishop  or 
Dean  at  the  least,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to  preach  in  any  popular  audi- 
tory the  deep  points  of  Predestination,  Election,  Reprobation,  or  of  the  Uni- 
versality, Efficacy,  Resistibility,  or  Irresistibility  of  God's  grace ;  but  leave  these 
themes  rather  to  be  handled  by  learned  men,  and  that  moderately  and 
modestly,  by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way  of  podtive  doc- 
trines ;  being  fitter  for  the  schools  than  for  simple  auditories. 

'*  4.  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  or  denomination  soever  [t.  e,  not  even  a 
Bishop],  shall  presume,  in  any  auditory  within  this  kingdom,  to  declare,  limiti 
or  bound  out,  by  way  of  positive  doctrine,  in  any  lecture  or  sermon,  the  poweff 
prerogative,  and  jurisdiction,  authorit}"  or  duty,  of  sovereign  princes,  or  other- 
wise meddle  with  matters  of  State,  than  as,  etc. 

'*  5.  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  or  denomination  soever,  shall  presome 
causelessly,  or  without  invitation  from  the  text,  to  fall  into  bitter  invectives 
and  undecent  railing  speeches  against  the  persons  of  either  Papists  or  Puri- 
tans."  ♦  ♦^ 

The  effect  of  these  injunctions  may  be  easily  conceived.  Here 
was  a  King,  whose  sovereign  method  for  prosers'ing  the  peace  of  the 
Church  was  that  of  abridging  the  liberty  of  preaching  I  Scripture 
itself  had  declared  all  Scripture  to  be  profitable ;  but  here  human 
authority  had  ventured  to  declare  what  Scriptures  were  profitable 
and  what  not,  what  doctrines  were  to  be  expounded  and  worked 
into  the  human  soul,  and  what  left  dormant  in  the  sealed  Bible  I 
Such  were  the  complaints  of  the  Puritans  and  of  the  Calvinistic 
part  of  the  clergy  generally  —  the  paraphrase  in  that  age  of  our 
more  general  claim  of  the  right  of  free  thought  and  a  free  press. 
True,  the  injunctions  were  two-edged,  and,  as  they  cut  down  high 
Calvinistic  preaching  on  the  one  hand,  so  they  cut  down  Arminian 
or  Popish  counter-preaching  on  the  other.  But  the  impartiality,  it 
was  said,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  liberty  which  was 
abrogated  was  one  for  which  the  Calvinistic  ministers  cared  more 
than  their  opponents.  To  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  or  at  least  to 
many  of  them,  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  propound  at  fiill 
length,  and  without  any  abatement,  the  doctrines  of  election,  pre- 
destination, justification  by  faith  and  not  by  works.  These  were  to 
them  the  deep  points  of  the  Gospel,  with  which  —  O,  yes  I  they 
were  metaphysical^  for  had  they  not  a  virtue  to  pierce  hearts  obdu- 
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rate  to  all  weapons  of  mere  natural  reason  ?  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  other  system  of  Divinity,  however,  as  well  as  from  the 
circmnstances  of  the  time,  it  was  of  less  vital  concern  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  Calvinism  to  press  their  interpretations  of  the  ^five 
points,'*  unless  by  way  of  controversy.  Hence,  towards  the  end  of 
James's  reign  (1622-25),  arose  a  new  distinction  of  names  among 
the  English  clergy,  superseding  to  some  extent  the  traditional  dis- 
tinction into  Prelatists  and  Puritans.  On  the  one  hand,  those  of 
the  prelatic  or  hierarchical  party,  who  were  most  easy  under  the 
recent  policy  of  the  Court  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  were 
denounced  as  Arminians  and  semi-Papists ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  name  of  ''Doctrinal  Puritans"  was  invented  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  those  who,  though  not  accused  of  disaffection  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church,  held  high  Calvinistic  views,  and  shared  in 
the  popular  alarm  at  the  concessions  to  Rome  and  to  continental 
Popery. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  man  appears  prominently  on  the  stage 
who  was  to  supersede  Williams  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
and  whose  life  was  to  be  identified  in  a  very  memorable  manner 
for  the  next  twenty  years  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England.  This  was  William  Laud,  as  yet  only  bishop  of  the  poor 
Welsh  diocese  of  St.  David's,  but  already  noted  as  an  ecclesiastic  in 
whom,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  spirit  of  the  new  Anglican  anti- 
Calvinism  was  incarnate. 

Laud  was  nine  years  older  than  Williams,  having  been  bom  at 
Reading  in  1573.  His  rise  in  the  Church  had  been  much  more 
slow  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  aspiring  Welshman.  Elected  a 
scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1590,  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  in  1593,  and  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1598;  "at 
which  time,"  says  Wood, "  he  was  esteemed  by  those  that  knew  him 
a  very  forward,  confident,  and  zealous  person."  He  was  of  very 
small  stature,  and  was  known,  therefore,  to  the  wits  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  ^^parva  JLavs^^  or  "little  Laud."  He  became  deacon  in 
1600,  priest  in  1601,  held  a  Divinity  lectureship  in  his  College  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  1604  was  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1607,  being  by  that  time  B.  D.,  he  became 
vicar  of  Stanford  in  Northamptonshire ;  in  1608  he  had  the  ad  vow- 
son  of  North  Eolworth  in  Leicestershire  given  him ;  in  the  same 
year,  being  then  D.  D.,  he  became  chaplain  to  Neile,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  order  to  lie  near  whom  he  exchanged  the  advowson 
of  North  Kil worth  for  that  of  West  Tilbury  in  Essex ;  and  in  1610, 
on  being  presented  by  Neile  to  the  rectory  of  Cuckstone  in  Kent, 
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he  resigned  his  fellowship.    His  connection  with  Oxford,  howeyer, 
was  almost  immediately  renewed  by  his  election  in  1611,  though 
not  without  much  opposition,  to  the  presidency  of  St.  John's ;  in 
which  office  ho  remained  for  ten  years — becoming  in  that  time, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Ncile,  who  had  been  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln,  successively  chaplain  to  the  Eang,  Prebendary 
of  Bugden  in  Lincoln,  Archdeacon  of  Huntington,  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter, Rector  of  Ibstock  in  Leicestershire,  and  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster.   **  In  some  sort,"  says  Fuller,  "  he  had  thus  served  in  all 
the  offices  of  the  Church  from  a  common  soldier  upwards,"  and  so 
had  ^'  acquired  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  all 
such  persons  as  were  at  last  to  be  subject  to  his  authority."^    And 
yet  he  **  bare  no  great  stream,"  but  flowed  on  in  a  kind  of  sombre 
privacy,  "  taking  more  notice  of  the  world  than  the  world  did  of 
him."    Those  who  knew  him  best  do  not  seem  to  have  liked  him,  or 
to  have  been  able  to  make  out  exactly  what  he  was  driving  at.    **  I 
would  I  knew,"  says  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  where 
to  find  you :  to-day  you  are  with  the  Romanists,  to-morrow  with 
us ;  our  adversaries  think  you  ours,  and  we  theirs ;  your  conscience 
finds  you  with  both  and  neither :  how  long  will  you  halt  in  this 
indiffcrency?"'      To  the  same    effect,  but  with    more  hostility, 
spoke  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  brother  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  and  King's 
Divinity  Professor  at  Oxford,  who,  in  a  sermon  publicly  preached 
at  tlie  University  in  the   year  1G14,  made   the   President  of  St. 
John's  the  object  of  a  direct  attack.     '*  Men,"  he  said,  "  under  pre- 
tence of  truth  and  preaching  against  the  Puritans,  strike  at  the 
heart  and  root  of  faith  and  religion  now  established  among  us," 
saving  their  credit  as  churchmen  by  this  zeal  against  the  Puritans, 
but  in  the  meantime  revealing  their  Popish  tendencies  by  speaking 
nothing  against  the  Papists ;  "  or,  if  they  do  at  any  time  speak 
against  the  Papists,  they  do  but  beat  a  little  upon  the  bush,  and 
that  softly  too,  for  fear  of  troubling  or  disquieting  the  birds  that 
are  in  it."    Laud,  who  himself  reports  these  passages  of  the  sermon 
to  his  patron  Neile,  says  that  he  "  was  fain  to  sit  patiently  and  hear 
himself  thus  abused  almost  an  hour  together,  being  pointed  at  as 
he  sat."    He  adds  that  the  whole  University  was  talking  of  the 
affair,  and  that  his  friends  were  telling  him  his  credit  would  be  gone 
if  he  did  not  answer  Abbot  in  his  own  style ;  "  nevertheless,"  he 
says,  "  in  a  business  of  this  kind,  I  will  not  be  swayed  from  a  patient 
course."*    Archbbhop  Abbot,  in  his  memoir  of  his  own  experiences 

1  Church  Hist ;  Book  X.  p.  90,  and  Book       s  Quoted  by  Neal ;  History  of  the  Furituis, 
XI.  p.  216.  U.  162. 
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left  for  tlie  instruction  of  posterity,  is  not  less  severe  on  Laud  than 
liifl  brother  was  to  Laud's  face.  "His  life  in  Oxford,"  says  the 
Archbishop,  "  was  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  lectures  of  the  public 
readers,  and  to  advertise  them  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham  [t.  e. 
to  Neile,  transferred  from  Lincoln  to  Durham  in  1617],  that  he 
might  fill  the  ears  of  King  James  with  discontents  against  the 
honest  men  that  took  pains  in  their  places  and  settled  the  truth, 
which  he  called  Puritanism^  on  their  auditors.  He  made  it  his 
work  to  see  what  books  were  in  the  press,  and  to  look  over  Epistles 
Dedicatory,  and  Prefaces  to  the  Reader,  to  see  what  faults  might  be 
found."  ^  This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  had  reason  to  regard  Laud  as  his  chief  enemy,  and  whom,  on 
the  other  hand.  Laud  mentions  in  his  Diary  as  already,  in  1611,  hia 
enemy,  and  the  "original  cause  of  all  his  troubles."  But  even 
Laud's  biographer,  Heylin,  admits  that  it  was  thought  dangerous  at 
Oxford  to  be  much  in  his  company ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that,  from  the  first.  Laud  had  that  habit  of  ferreting  out  the  faults 
of  his  fellow-clergymen,  and  reporting  them  privately  in  higher 
quarters,  or  otherwise  registering  them,  which  the  unfriendly  Arch- 
bishop attributes  to  him,  and  which,  with  all  allowance  for  any 
overstrained  sense  of  canonical  duty  as  obliging  to  such  work,  men 
of  no  party  are  accustomed  to  think  compatible  with  a  wholesome 
or  generous  nature.  The  truth  is,  what  with  nature  and  what  with 
education.  Laud  had,  from  his  earliest  connection  with  the  Church, 
resolved  on  a  patient  course,  from  which  he  never  deviated.  Ho 
might  be  an  enigma  to  others,  who  saw  that,  without  belonging  to 
Rome,  he  was  a  little  over  the  frontier  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  that  side  from  which  the  Vatican  was  visible ;  but  he  was 
perfectly  clear  and  sure  in  himself.  "  I  have  ever,"  he  said  after- 
wards,* "  since  I  understood  ought  in  Divinity,  kept  one  constant 
tenor  in  this  my  profession,  without  variation  or  shifting  from  one 
opinion  to  another  for  any  worldly  ends."  What  that  "  tenor  "  was 
he  proceeds  to  explain.  "  Of  all  diseases,"  he  says,  "  I  have  ever 
hated  a  palsy  in  religion,  well  knowing  that  too  often  a  dead  palsy 
ends  that  disease  in  the  fearful  forgetfulness  of  God  and  his  judg- 
ments. Ever  since  I  came  in  place  I  labored  nothing  more  than 
that  the  external  public  worship  of  God,  too  much  slighted  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much 
decency  and  uniformity  as  might  be ;  being  still  of  opinion  that 
unity  cannot  long  continue  in  the  Church  where  uniformity  is  shut 
out  at  the  church  door.  And  I  evidently  saw  that  the  public 
neglect  of  God's  service  in  the  outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty 

1  Biuhworth  1. 440.  2  On  his  trial,  1648;  Me  Wharton*!  Laad,  p.  22i. 
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lying  of  many  places  dedicated  to  that  service,  had  almost  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God ;  which,  while  we 
live  in  the  body,  needs  external  helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it 
in  any  vigor."  From  the  first,  according  to  this  account.  Laud  had 
made  up  liis  mind  in  favor  of  a  punctual  conformity  throughout  the 
Church,  to  be  enforced  by  law  and  canon,  and  also  in  favor  of  a 
ceremonial  of  worship  in  which  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
external  aid  of  architecture,  decoration,  furniture,  gesture,  or  cos- 
tume, either  actually  at  the  time  allowed  in  the  Church  of  England, 
or  for  which  there  was  good  precedent  in  more  ancient  ritual.  So 
^,  he  was  from  the  first  predetermined  against  the  Puritans  to  a 
degree  peculiarly  intense.  But  his  anti-Puritanism  involved  more 
than  the  mere  passion  for  uniformity  and  fondness  for  ccremoniaL 
Ho  was  one  of  those,  he  tells  us,  who  believed  in  the  "  divine  Apos- 
tolical right"  of  Episcopacy,  and  who,  therefore,  could  not  recognize 
as  a  true  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  any  community 
or  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
bishops.  "  There  can  be  no  Church  without  diocesan  bishops,"  he 
had  said  in  1603  ;  and  again,  in  1614,  ^  The  Presbyterians  are  as  bad 
as  the  Papists."  In  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  this  doc- 
trine, and  the  persistency  with  which  in  his  own  mind  he  urged  it 
to  its  consequences  as  regarded  the  Anglican  Church  in  itselfj  and  in 
its  relations  to  other  Churches,  he  seems  to  have  been  singular  even 
among  his  prelatic  English  contemporaries.  He  seems  also  to  have 
carried  farther  than  any  of  them  the  notion  of  the  superior  value  of 
public  worship  over  preaching  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Church. 
In  all  this,  too,  he  was  a  predetermined  anti-Puritan.  But  perhaps 
that  which  gave  his  anti-Puritanism  its  peculiar  color  was  tlie  ingre- 
dient of  doctrinal  antipathy  which  he  infused  into  it.  That  he  held 
Popisli  tenets  in  theology  is  not  true  to  the  extent  that  was  asserted 
by  his  adversaries.  His  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy 
led  him  to  regard  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  true  Church,  which 
judgment  he  could  not  extend  to  the  "  conventicles  "  of  Protestant 
sectaries ;  he  also  reverenced  the  antiquity  of  the  Romisli  Clmrch, 
and  liked  parts  of  its  ritual ;  but  he  thought  it  a  tnie  Church  with 
such  "  gross  corruptions,"  as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  practice,  that 
much  purgation  of  it  would  be  necessary  before  the  Anglican 
Churcli  could  reunite  with  it,  and  that,  as  it  was,  everything  should 
be  done  to  prevent  it  from  obtaining  converts  in  England.  At  the 
same  time,  his  estimate  of  the  doctrinal  differences  which  separated 
the  two  Churches  was  decidedly  under  the  mark  of  general  English 
opinion ;  and,  on  one  or  two  doctrines,  such  as  those  of  the  Eucha- 
rist and  of  Justification,  his  interpretation  of  the  Articles  of  the 
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Church  of  England  had  a  Popish  tinge.  With  this  Romish  ten- 
dency on  Bomo  Articles,  he  combined  an  Arminian  tendency  in  the 
points  appertaining  to  the  Predestinarian  controversy.  Not  that  he 
had  imbibed  his  opinions  on  these  points  from  Arminius  himself  or 
his  disciples ;  for,  as  Clarendon  says,  "  he  had  eminently  opposed 
Calvin's  doctrine  in  those  controversies  before  the  name  of  Armi- 
nius was  taken  notice  o^  or  his  opinions  heard  of  But  the  opinions 
themselves  were  of  the  kind  called  Arminian ;  and  Laud's  antipathy 
to  the  Calvinists  in  behalf  of  them  was  even  greater  than  that  which 
the  Arminians  of  Holland  entertained  against  their  Calvinistic  com- 
patriots. "He  had,"  says  Clarendon,  "from  his  first  entrance  into  the 
world,  without  any  disguise  or  dissimulation,  declared  his  own  opin- 
ion of  that  classis  of  men."  In  fact,  at  a  time  when  Calvinism  was 
still  in  the  ascendency  in  the  English  Church,  he  had  formed  for  him- 
self a  new  standard  of  Anglican  orthodoxy,  to  which  he  hoped  to  see 
the  whole  Church  yet  conform ;  and  he  it  was  who,  at  a  later  period, 
when  James's  Calvinistic  predilections  were  weakened  by  the  events 
of  the  Spanish  match,  invented  and  put  in  circulation  the  term 
**  Doctrinal  Puritans,"  as  a  synonym  for  all  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  adhered  to  Calvin  doctrinally,  even  though  they  had  no 
affection  for  the  Genevan  discipline. 

Till  the  year  1621,  this  man  of  most  peculiar  fibre  was  known 
only  within  a  limited  circle,  and  there  rather  as  an  intense  and  rest- 
less than  a  powerful  or  massive  personality.  He  was  forty-eight 
years  of  ago ;  he  was  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
his  rule  was  strict ;  he  was  chaplain  to  the  King,  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster ;  but  he  was  still  only  "  little 
Laud,"  going  and  coming  about  the  Court,  the  smallest  in  body  of 
all  the  ecclesiastics  there  to  be  seen,  with  a  red  face  and  a  kind  of 
cheery  quickness  of  expression,  his  eyes  shaq)  and  piercing,  his 
speech  somewhat  testy  and  irascible,  his  garb  plain,  and  his  hair  cut 
unusually  close.^  The  King  did  not  like  him  nearly  so  well  as 
Williams.     Buckingham,  however,  liked  him  better. 

There  being  some  changes  among  the  bishops  at  the  time  when 
Williams  came  into  office,  it  was  consistent  with  his  broad  ]>olicy, 
and  also,  it  seems,  ^vith  his  private  interests,*  to  recommend  Laud 
to  the  King  for  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  at  the  time  when  he 
recommended  the  Calvinistic  Dr.  Davenant  for  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Williams  gained  his 
point.  Archbishop  Abbot  was  against  Laud.  The  King  had  Strong 
personal  objections.  Williams,  in  arguing  in  his  behalf  reminded 
the  King  of  Laud's  persevering  services  in  the  cause  of  conformity, 

1  Fuller,  Cburoh  Uist.  Book  XI.  p.  119 ;  and  othier  aoooimts.    S  Wharton's  Land,  Flneftoo* 
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which  had  begun  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Millenary  Petition ; 
and  he  represented  at  the  same  time  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  man  was  a  good  Protestant.  The  King, 
after  stating  minor  objections,  burst  forth  as  follows : — **  Because  I 
see  I  shall  not  be  rid  of  you,  unless  I  tell  you  my  unpublished  cogi- 
tations, the  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  back  from  all  place  and 
authority,  because  I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see 
when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring 
things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own  brain."  To 
prove  that  he  was  not  speaking  at  random,  he  informed  Williams 
that  Laud  had  been  privately  pressing  on  him  the  project  of  bring- 
ing the  Scots  to  "a  nearer  conjunction  with  the  Liturgy  and 
Canons^  of  the  English  Church,  and  this  notwithstanding  that, 
afl;er  their  General  Assembly  of  1618,  he  had  pledged  his  royal  word 
that  he  would  "  try  their  obedience  no  farther  anent  ecclesiastical 
affairs.''  He  had  rebuffed  Laud  when  the  subject  was  first  men- 
tioned, but  "  for  all  this  he  feared  not  mine  anger,  but  assaulted  me 
again  with  another  ill-fangled  platform  to  make  that  stubborn  kirk 
stoop  more  to  the  English  pattern.  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of 
that  people ;  but  I  ken  the  story  of  my  grandmother,  the  Queen 
Regent,  that,  after  she  was  inveigled  to  break  her  promise  made  to 
some  mutineers  at  a  Perth  meeting,  she  never  saw  good  day,  but 
from  thence,  being  much  beloved  before,  was  despised  of  all  the 
people."  Williams  still  urging  the  matter,  and  saying  that  Laud 
would  prove  tractable,  "  Then  take  him  to  you,"  said  the  easy  Solo- 
mon, "  but  on  my  soul  you  will  repent  it."  ^  Accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1621,  Laud  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St. 
David's. 

Except  that  Laud  had  now  a  diocese  in  which  to  carry  out  his 
principles,  his  power  was  not  much  increased  so  long  as  James 
lived.  Events,  however,  were  lajdng  a  foundation  for  his  future 
preeminence.  Most  important  of  these  was  his  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham. It  so  happened  that,  about  the  beginning  of  1622,  the 
mother  of  the  favorite  was  shaken  in  her  religion,  and  gained  over 
to  the  Romish  Church ;  nay,  that  "  between  the  continual  cunning 
labors  of  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  and  the  persuasions  of  the  lady  his 
mother,"  Buckingham  himself  "  was  almost  lost  from  the  Church  of 
England.  The  perversion  of  two  such  personages  at  such  a  time 
would  have  been  a  great  scandal ;  and  the  King,  much  concerned, 
emj)loyed  Laud  in  the  affair.  He  had  conferences  with  the  waver- 
ers;  engaged  in  a  debate  in  their  presence  with  Fisher  (May  24, 
1622);  wrote  expositions  for  their  private  perusal;   and,  on  the 

1  H«cket,rartl.  p.  64. 
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whole,  succeeded.  "I  had  Crod's  blessing  upon  me  so  far  as  to 
settle  my  lord  duke  till  his  death ;  and  I  brought  the  lady,  his 
mother,  to  the  Church  again,  but  she  was  not  so  happy  as  to  con- 
tinue with  us.''  ^  Doubtless,  at  this  time  Laud  indoctrinated  the 
Marquis  with  his  theory  of  Anglican  orthodoxy,  which  may  have 
been  found  sufficiently  satisfectory  to  the  family  to  render  migra- 
tion to  Rome  unnecessary.  At  all  events,  from  that  hour,  Laud 
and  Buckingham  were  pledged  to  each  other.  "June  9,  being 
Whitsuntide,"  writes  Laud  in  his  Diary,  "  my  Lord  Marquess  Buck- 
ingham was  pleased  to  enter  upon  a  near  respect  to  me ;  the  partic- 
ulars are  not  for  paper."  Their  nature,  however,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  sequel.  Laud  became  Buckingham's  chaplain ;  during 
Buckingham's  absence  in  Spain  with  the  Prince  (February  1622-3 
to  October,  1623),  Laud  and  he  corresponded,  so  that  Williams  took 
the  alarm ;  and  after  the  Duke's  return.  Laud  and  he  were  contin- 
ually together.  At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  Prince  and  the  Duke  to  the  Spanish  match,  while  the  King  still 
had  his  heart  set  upon  it,  there  were  whispers  about  the  Court, 
according  to  Clarendon,  that  the  King  and  Steenie  were  no  longer 
on  such  amicable  terms  as  before,  and  that  the  King  "  wanted  only  a 
brisk  and  resolute  counsellor  to  assist  him  in  destroying  the  duke."  ' 
The  Lord  Keeper,  Williams,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  this  desir- 
able being;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  evidence  that,  in  the  last  year 
of  James's  reign,  when  he  was  obliged  by  his  people  and  Parliament 
to  consent  to  the  Spanish  war,  the  King  and  Williams  stood 
together  against  the  powerful  coalition  of  Steenie,  "  Baby  Charles," 
and  popular  feeling.  An  extract  or  two  from  Laud's  Diary  during 
this  period  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man : 

"  Octoh,  31,  1623.  I  acquainted  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  that 
which  passed  between  the  Lord  Keeper  and  me." 

"  Decemb.  14  ;  Sunday  night.  I  did  dream  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  dead : 
that  I  passed  by  one  of  his  men  that  was  about  a  monument  for  bim :  that  I 
beard  him  say  his  lower  lip  was  infinitely  swelled  and  fallen^  and  be  rotten 
already.     This  dream  did  trouble  me." 

"  Decemb,  15.  On  Monday  morning,  I  went  about  business  to  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  We  had  speech  in  the  Shield-gallery  of  Whitehall. 
There  I  found  that  the  Lord  Keeper  had  strangely  forgotten  himself  to  bim 
[the  Duke] ;  and  I  think  was  dead  in  bis  affections." 

"/anuar.  14,  1623—4.  I  acquainted  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  with 
that  which  passed  on  the  Sunday  before  between  the  Lord  Keeper  and  me." 

"  Januar.  25.  It  was  Sunday.  I  was  alone  and  langnisbing  with  I  know 
not  what  sadness.    I  was  much  concerned  at  the  envy  and  undeserved  hatred 

1  Laad'a  statement  in  1648;  Wharton's  Laud,  p.  226.  >  Clarendon,  1. 19. 
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borne  to  mo  by  the  Lord  Keeper.  I  took  into  my  hands  the  Greek  Testament, 
that  I  might  read  the  portion  of  the  day.  I  lighted,  however,  upon  the  13th 
Chapter  to  the  Hebrews ;  wherein  that  of  David  (Psahn  Ivi.)  occurred  to  me 
then  grieving  and  fearing :  —  *  The  Lord  is  my  helper :  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  me.'  I  thought  an  example  was  set  to  me ;  and  who  is  not 
safe  under  that  shield  ?    Protect  me,  O  Ix)rd  my  God." 

**  Februar,  1 ;  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Charles  at 
dinner.  He  was  then  very  merry,  and  talked  t>ccasionally  of  many  tilings 
with  his  attendants.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  if  he  were  necessitated 
tc  take  any  particular  profession  of  life,  he  could  not  be  a  lawyer ;  adding  his 
reasons ;  *  I  cannot,'  saith  he,  *  defend  a  bad,  nor  )neld  in  a  good  cause.' 
May  you  ever  hold  this  resolution,  and  succeed,  most  serene  Prince,  in  matters 
of  great  moment,  for  ever  prosperous ! " 

"  Februar.  18 ;  Wednesday.  My  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  me  of  the 
reconciliation  and  submission  of  my  Lord  Keeper,  and  that  it  was  confessed 
unto  him  that  his  [the  Duke's]  favor  to  me  was  the  chief  cause  "  [of  the  dis- 
agreement between  them]. 

"  May  1, 1624 ;  Saturday.  E.  B.  married  :  the  Sign  in  Pisces,"  [E.  B.  is  a  mys- 
terious personage  mentioned  oflen  in  the  Dlar^-,  and  first  thus  *  —  *  My  great 
business  with  E.  B.  began  Januar.  22,  1612 ;  it  settled  as  it  could  Arlareh  5, 
1612,  Comp.  Angl.  It  hath  had  many  changes,  and  what  will  become  of  it  Giod 
knoweth.*  From  another  entry,  it  appears  that  on  '  Wednesday  night,  June 
4,  1G23,'  Laud  had  a  dream,  in  which  dream  *  was  all  contained  that  followed 
in  the  carriage  of  E.  B.  towards  mc.'] 

"  Decemh.  23 ;  Tlmrsday.  ♦  *  I  delivered  my  Lord  a  little  tract  about  Doc- 
trinal  Puritanunn,  in  some  ten  heads ;  which  his  Grace  had  spoken  to  me  that  I 
would  draw  up  for  him,  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with  them."  [The  ten  heads, 
we  learn  from  another  source,  were  these :  —  *'  1.  The  Lord's  Day  or  Sabbath  ; 
2.  The  indiscrimination  of  bishops  and  presbyters ;  8.  The  power  of  sovereign 
princes  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  4  and  5.  Doctrines  of  confession  and  sacer- 
dotal absolution;  6  to  10.  The  five  points  of  the  Prcdestinarian  controversy.*'] 

^^  Januar.  28,  1624-5.  The  discourse  which  my  Lord  Duke  had  with  me 
about  witches  and  astrolc^rs." 

"  Januar.  30 ;  Sunday  night.  My  dream  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  one  of  the  most  comfortable  passages  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life." 

"  March  27,  1625 ;  Midlent  Sunday.  I  preached  at  Whitehall.  I  ascended 
the  pulpit  much  troubled  and  in  a  very  melancholy  moment,  the  report  then 
spreading  that  His  Majesty,  King  James,  of  most  sacred  memory  to  me,  was 
dead.  Being  interrupted  with  the  dolours  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I  broke 
off  in  the  middle.  *  *  That  same  day,  about  five  o'clock,  Prince  Charles  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  King.    God  grant  to  him  a  prosperous  and  happy  reign  1 " 

From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles,  Laud  was  a  power 
in  the  realm.  Breaking  his  connection  with  Dr.  Preston  and  the 
Puritans,  and  throwing  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  aside  as  a  man 
who  had  dared  to  be  independent  of  him,  the  Dnke,  who  was  all 
to  Charles  that  he  had  been  to  James,  confided  to  Laud  the  eccle- 
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fiiastical  department  of  affairs  under  his  government.  The  relation 
that  subsisted  between  the  two  men  from  the  first  day  of  Charles's 
reign  till  the  death  of  the  Duke,  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
"while  Buckingham  was  the  all-powerful  vizier,  Laud  was  the  confi- 
dential mufti.  The  nature  and  progress  of  his  influence  in  public 
affairs,  during  these  three  important  years,  can  be  better  understood 
now,  through  documents,  than  was  possible  at  the  time  by  actual 
observation,  inasmuch  as  that  was  a  period  of  subterranean  activity, 
in  which,  while  laying  the  foundations  of  a  future  power  that  was 
to  last,  as  it  proved,  after  he  was  left  alone,  the  mufti  was  less  seen 
or  thought  of  than  the  resplendent  vizier.  (1.)  From  Charleses 
€iccesston^  March  27,  1625,  to  his  dissolution  of  his  first  JParlia- 
menty  Augitst  12,  1625.  As  early  as  the  5th  of  April,  or  within 
nine  days  after  tho  death  of  James,  Laud,  as  his  diary  informs  us, 
exhibited  to  the  Duke  "  a  schedule  in  which  were  wrote  the  names 
of  many  churchmen,  marked  with  the  letters  O  and  P," — in  other 
words,  a  list  of  the  chief  clergymen  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  to  Laud,  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Orthodox  and 
Puritanical^  that  the  King  might  know  wliich  to  promote  and 
which  to  keep  back.  From  the  first,  therefore.  Laud's  theory  of 
Anglican  orthodoxy  was  adopted  as  the  royal  rule  in  Church  mat- 
ters. But  not  even  so  was  Laud  satisfied.  Before  the  first  Parlia- 
ment met  (June  18),  he  did  his  utmost  to  get  Bishop  Andrews  to 
go  along  with  him  in  a  scheme  for  bringing  the  general  state  of  the 
Church  before  the  Convocation,  which,  according  to  custom,  was  to 
meet  contemporaneously  with  the  Parliament  —  his  object  being 
to  drive  the  question  of  Arminianism  or  Calvinism  to  an  issue,  and 
secure  some  new  synodical  deliverance  on  the  five  Calvinistio 
points,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  King,  should  put  the  O's  statut- 
ably  in  the  right,  and  the  P's  statutably  in  the  wrong.^  Andrews, 
though  his  ecclesiastical  theories  were  in  many  respects  like  a 
richer  anticipation  of  those  of  Laud,  was  too  wise  a  man  thus  to 
divide  the  Church  upon  them  by  a  formal  vote;  and  Laud  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  more  secret  methods.  lie  it  was 
who,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Xeilo 
and  other  bishops,  indoctrinated  the  King  and  the  Duke  in  the 
proper  mode  of  resisting  the  Parliament  on  the  religious  question 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  their  prosecution  of  the 
King's  chaplain,  Montague,  for  his  "Arminian  and  Popish"  book. 
"Some  of  Montague's  alleged  heresies,"  said  Laud,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  on  the  subject,  were  "the  resolved  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England ; "  whereas  some  of  the  opinions  urged  in  Par- 

1  Land's  Diary:  April  9, 1626. 
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liament  were  of  a  kind  to  "prove  fatal  to  the  govemraent,  if  pub- 
licly taught."  True,  these  destructive  Calvinistic  notions  had  of 
late  "received  countenance  from  the  Synod  of  Dort;"  but  that 
was  a  Synod  "  whose  conclusions  have  no  authority  in  this  country, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  never  will!"  Besides,  whether  Montague  were 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  not  for  Parliament  to  meddle  in  the  case. 
When  the  English  clergy  had  acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy 
in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  it  had  been  on  the  understanding  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  ecclesiastical  difference,  it  should  be  for  the 
King  and  the  Bishops  to  determine  it  in  a  national  Synod,  apart 
from  the  secular  Parliament!^  Indoctrinated  with  these  views, 
the  King  and  the  Duke  stood  firm,  and  the  refractory  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  tonnage  and  poundage  question.  (2.)  From 
the  dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament^  August  12,  1625,  to  the 
dissolution  of  tJie  second^  June  11, 1626.  Laud  was  still  working, 
working ;  nor  was  there  now  any  hesitation  in  acknowledging  him 
publicly  as  the  favored  court  prelate,  though  yet  but  bishop  of  a 
second-rate  diocese.  Williams,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  from  the 
first  day  of  the  new  reign,  was  formally  deprived  of  tlie  great  seal 
in  October  1625;  on  which  he  retired,  in  a  splendid  Welsh  rage, 
to  his  diocese  of  Lincoln,  there  to  expend  his  waste  energy  on 
cathedral  repairs  and  decorations,  and  in  episcopal  hospitalities  and 
concerts  of  music  such  as  Lincolnshire  had  hardly  heard  of  before, 
and  to  let  loose  his  epigrammatic  and  aphoristic  tongue  in  sayings 
respecting  the  Duke  and  national  affairs,  which  were  duly  caught 
up  by  tale-bearers  and  reported  at  court.  He  began  more  and 
more  to  cultivate  the  Puritans ;  and,  when  infonned  of  acts  of  non- 
conformity in  his  diocese,  positively  refused  to  proceed  against  the 
delinquents,  alleging  that,  being  "  already  under  a  cloud,"  he  had 
nothing  to  get  by  such  severity,  and,  moreover,  that  his  private 
impression  was  that  the  less  he  or  anybody  else  offended  the  Puri- 
tans, the  better,  as  "  they  would  carry  all  things  at  last."  It  was 
part  of  Williams's  disgrace  that  he  was  forbidden  to  be  present  at 
the  King's  coronation  (Feb.  2,  1625-6),  and  that  the  place  which  he 
should  have  occupied  ofRci:dly  in  the  ceremonial,  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster, was  occupied  by  Laud.  Four  days  Jiiler  the  coronation 
(Feb.  6)  the  second  Parliament  met;  and  for  four  months  there 
was  a  fierce  renewal  of  the  parliamentary  war  against  Arminianism, 
Popery,  illegal  taxation,  Montague,  and  Buckingham.  Had  the 
Parliament  triumphed.  Laud  would  have  gone  down  in  the  whirl- 
pool along  with  the  favorite ;  but  the  King  rallied  in  time,  Buck- 
ingham was  saved,  and  the  second  Parliament  was  sent  adrift  like 

1  Bufhworth,  1. 17&— 7. 
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the  first.  The  dissolution  was  accompanied  by  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, in  which,  while  it  was  asserted  that,  in  the  King's  opinion,  the 
eatery  respecting  Popery  and  Arminianism  was  frivolous  and 
unnecessary,  strict  charge  was  given  to  all  persons,  lay  or  clerical, 
to  refrain  from  controversy  on  subtle  points,  and  to  keep  quietly  to 
the  standanls.  (3.)  JFrom  the  dissdiUion  of  the  second  Parlict-^ 
menty  June  11, 1626,  to  the  meeting  of  the  thirds  March  17, 1627-8. 
During  the  twenty  months  of  experimental  government  without 
Parliament,  when  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  raising  money  for 
the  French  war  by  forced  loans,  and  the  people  were  everywhere 
resisting  the  loans  and  gathering  wrath  on  that  and  other  subjects, 
Laud's  advice  was  much  in  request,  and  he  had  a  rapid  succession 
of  preferments.  In  June  1626  he  was  transferred  from  the  bishopric 
of  St.  David's  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  in  September  in  the 
same  year  he  succeeded  Bishop  Andrews  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  at  the  same  time  received  notice  of  the  King's  intention 
that,  in  case  of  Abbotts  death,  he  should  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; and  in  April  1627,  he  and  Neile,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  last  preferment  brought  him 
necessarily  into  closer  contact  with  civil  affairs;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  by  his  advice  that  government  adopted  the  plan  of 
circulating,  in  aid  of  the  loan,  tracts  expounding  and  enforcing  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  a  Northamp- 
tonsliire  vicar,  having  preached  an  assize-sermon,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  "if  princes  command  anything  which  subjects  may  not 
perform  because  it  is  against  the  law  of  God,  yet  subjects  are  bound 
to  undergo  the  punishment  without  either  resisting  or  railing,"  the 
court  sent  the  sermon  to  Archbishop  Abbot  to  be  licensed  fen*  pub- 
lication. Abbot  refused,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  the 
King,  which,  he  says,  "did  prick  to  the  quick."  Laud  was  com- 
manded to  answer  Abbot's  objections;  Sibthorp's  sermon  was 
licensed  by  Mountain,  Bishop  of  London ;  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  suspend  Abbot  and  banish  him  from  court,  and  to  vest  the 
arcliiepiscopal  functions  in  a  commission  of  four  bishops,  of  whom 
Laud  was  one.  Having  once  sprung  this  idea  of  exhibiting  to  the 
government  the  superior  potency  of  the  Arminian  pulpit  over  the 
Calvinistic  in  an  emergency  of  the  Exchequer,  Laud  gave  it  a 
second  trial  by  himself  licensing  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring's  cele- 
brated two  sermons  preached  at  court.  Mainwaring  far  outdid 
Sibthorp.  "  The  King,"  he  said,  "is  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws 
of  the  realm  concerning  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  but 
his  royal  will  and  command  doth  oblige  the  subject's  ^  conscience 

upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation;"  moreover,  *'the  authority  of 
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Parliament  is  not  neoewary  for  the  raising  of  aids  and 
and  ^the  slow  proceedings  of  such  great  assemblies  are  not  fitted 
for  the  supply  of  the  State's  urgent  necessities  1"  Despite  the  doo- 
trine  of  Sibthorp  and  Mainwaiing,  and  despite  the  stronger  phyacal 
soasion  used  for  the  same  end,  money  was  not  to  be  extracted  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  Charles  reluctantly  called  his  third  Parlia- 
ment. (4.)  From  the  cusenMing  of  the  third  ParUamerU^  Mcarch 
17, 1627-8,  to  its  prorogaHoriy  June  26,  1628.  These  were  three 
months  of  unparalleled  danger,  both  for  the  mufti  and  for  the 
vizier.  Nothing  could  resist  the  wise  energy  of  that  noble  Parlia- 
ment—-the  most  memorable  of  all  Charles's  parliaments  till  hia 
last  and  longest.  The  schemes  of  the  courtiers  went  down,  like 
reeds,  before  them ;  again  they  rolled  their  denunciations  of  Armi- 
nianism  and  Popery,  their  protests  against  illegal  exaction  of  money, 
their  claims  of  Calvimstic  liberty,  and  all  the  varied  discontent  of 
the  nation,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  for  a  moment  they  recoiled 
reverentially  to  receive  the  King's  answer;  that  answer  being  un&- 
vorable,  they  advanced  again  with  doubled  courage,  and  even  with 
passions  of  tears,  their  vengeance  mounting  from  the  meaner  prey 
of  the  Montagues,  and  Sibthorps,  and  Mainwarings,  to  Laud,  and 
Neile,  and  Buckingham  himself;  and  at  last,  lest  these  victims 
should  be  dragged  to  ruin  before  his  very  eyes,  the  Ejng  had  no 
option  but  to  yield.  Not  even  while  rejoicing  over  this  result,  and 
passing  from  sobs  to  acclamations,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
a  King  and  people  thenceforth  locked  forever  in  mutual  embraces, 
did  the  Parliament  forget  its  work.  When  Mainwaring  was  pun- 
ished. Laud  narrowly  escaped  punishment  along  with  him  for  hav- 
ing licensed  his  book;  and  in  the  great  Remonstrance  which  the 
Parliament  drew  up  between  their  reconciliation  "ndth  the  King  on 
the  7th  of  June  and  their  prorogation  on  the  26th,  in  order  that  the 
King  might  have  a  full  statement  of  the  national  grievances  to  con- 
sider at  his  leisure  before  they  again  met,  Laud  and  Neile  were 
again  named  as  men  of  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  farther 
account.  (5.)  From  the  prorogation  of  the  third  Parliament^ 
June  26,  1628,  to  the  assassination  of  the  Dvke^  Aurpist  23,  1628. 
These  two  months  wrought  a  great  change.  Scarce  had  the  Par- 
liament dispersed,  when  the  King  and  the  people  relaxed  their  sup- 
posed embraces,  Buckingham  and  Laud  assisting  royalty  to  disen- 
tangle its  arms.  In  contempt  of  the  Remonstrance,  Laud  himself 
was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  London  (July  15,  1628);  Mon- 
tague was  made  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  Mainwaring  was  pardoned, 
and  preferred  to  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ; 
and  again  there  were  rumors  of  distraints  of  goods  for  illegal  ton- 
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nnge  and  poundage.  It  was  clear  that  the  Eang  and  the  court  had 
resolved  on  a  relapse  into  the  arbitrary  system,  and  did  not  despair 
of  making  all  suitable  arrangements  against  the  time  that  Parlia- 
ment met.  Buckingham  was  the  man  who  made  this  crisis,  and 
who  expected  to  go  through  it  as  leader;  but  Felton's  knife  re- 
moved him  ere  he  could  well  measure  its  difficulty,  and  the  work 
and  the  danger  devolved  chiefly  upon  Laud. 

Laud's  advent  to  power  on  his  own  account,  after  his  preliminary 
period  of  more  subordinate  authority  in  alliance  with  Buckingham, 
dates  from  August,  1628,  when  he  had  been  Bishop  of  London 
more  than  a  month,  and  Privy  Councillor  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  Not  that  even  yet  his  power  was  at  its  highest.  The  death 
of  Buckingham  had  left  Charles  in  a  kind  of  maze,  deprived  of  the 
one  man  to  whom,  by  the  antecedents  of  his  life,  he  had  been  tied 
as  friend  to  friend  rather  than  as  sovereign  to  minister ;  and  what- 
ever new  arrangements  were  to  succeed  had  to  be  formed  gradually 
out  of  elements  that  remained.  Laud  had  been  near  to  Bucking- 
ham and  Charles,  but  there  were  others  in  the  Privy  Council  widi 
different  claims  and  aptitudes;  and  Charles  announced  it  as  his 
resolution  that  there  should  thenceforward  be  no  single  or  supreme 
minister,  but  that  he  himself  should  govern  and  allot  each  his  part. 
Accepting  these  ostensible  conditions.  Laud,  as  we  shall  see,  did 
become  very  efficiently  the  single  ruling  minister  who  held  Charles 
in  his  grasp,  while  seeming  to  serve  him ;  but.  this  was  a  work  of 
some  additional  time.  Meanwhile  it  contributed  to  fasten  Laud's 
influence  upon  Charles  and  the  Privy  Council  that  the  department 
of  affairs  which  was  already  his  by  inheritance  from  Buckingham's 
viziership  —  to  wit,  the  ecclesiastical  department  —  was  that  which 
had  first  and  most  violently  to  bear  the  shock  of  collision  with 
Pariiament,  when  it  reassembled  after  the  prorogation. 

While  sharing  with  the  rest  of  the  Council  the  responsibility  of 
new  illegal  arrests  and  seizures  of  goods,  etc.,  Laud,  and  his  associate 
Ncile,  signalized  the  period  between  Buckingham's  death  and  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament  by  a  new  document  in  their  own  depart- 
ment, intended  as  a  manifesto  of  the  policy  that  was  to  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  religion  fi"om  that  date  onward.  The  document 
was  in  the  form  of  a  "  Declaration  "  ordered  by  the  King  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  a  reprint  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  published  by  author- 
ity. It  is  still  always  printed  as  a  preface  to  the  Articles  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  without  any  date,  or  indication  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  or  even  of  the  reign  or 
century  when  it  was  first  published.    So  read,  the  document  has 
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none  of  the  fell  significance  which  the  Calvinists  and  Puritans  of 
England  detected  in  it  in  1628.  It  is  simply  a  document  in  seven 
paragraphs,  in  which  the  King,  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  and 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church,  claims  it  as  his  right  ^to  conserve 
and  maintain  the  Church  in  unity  of  true  religion  and  in  the  bond 
of  peace;"  ratifies,  therefore,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  ^pro- 
hibits the  least  difiference  firom  them ; "  announces  that,  in  case  of 
any  differences  respecting  the  canons  and  external  polity  of  the 
Church,  it  shall  be  for  **the  clergy  in  their  Convocation  to  order 
and  settle  them,  having  first  obtained  leave  under  the  broad  seal  so 
to  do,"  and  submitting  what  they  determine  to  the  royal  approba- 
tion ;  permits  the  bishops  and  clergy,  accordingly,  ^  from  time  to 
time  in  Convocation,  upon  their  humble  desire,"  to  have  license 
under  the  broad  seal  to  deliberate  on  Church  matters ;  alludes  to 
^  some  differences  "  as  recently  ^  ill  raised,"  but  hopes  that  as  these 
are  "^  on  curious  points,"  and  as  all  clergymen,  however  they  differ 
on  thede,  accept  the  letter  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  no  rupture 
will  arise ;  to  that  end,  commands  that  ^  all  curious  search  be  laid 
aside,  and  these  disputes  be  shut  up  in  God's  promises,"  and  that  no 
man  hereafter  shall  either  print  or  preach  to  draw  an  Article  aside 
any  way,  ^  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning 
thereof,"  not  putting  his  own  comment  for  the  meaning,  but  taking 
it  "  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense ; "  and,  finally,  threatens 
that  whoever,  in  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  shall  preach,  print, 
or  publicly  dispute  on  any  of  the  Articles  to  affix  any  sense  to  them 
either  way,  other  than  already  established,  shall  be  liable  to  censure 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  to  other  pains  and  penalties. 

Intended  as  the  royal  vUimatum  on  the  religious  question  before 
meeting  Parliament,  and  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  rest  of 
Charles's  reign,  this  "Declaration"  was  received  with  far  other 
feelings  than  it  might  now  provoke.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
posed method  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  restraining 
the  liberty  of  preaching  and  disputation  was  one  already  condemned 
by  the  Puritans ;  for  whom  the  sweetest  marrow  of  Divinity  was 
that  for  which  the  hardest  doctrines  hnd  to  be  assailed  again  and 
again  intellectually,  till  they  softened  and  were  crushed.  In  the 
second  place,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  impartiality  of  the 
Declaration  in  forbidding  too  strong  interpretation  either  way,  it 
was  believed  that  in  fact  only  the  Calvinists  would  be  restrained, 
while  all  license  would  be  given  to  those  who  interpreted  with 
Laud  and  Neile.  Lastly,  whatever  a  Parliament  might  think  now, 
the  reservation  of  the  sole  right  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  to  the 
crown  and  the  clergy  was  what  the  Parliament  of  that  day  would 
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Bot  endure;  and  the  yeiy  sting  of  the  Declaration  lay  in  the 
annonncement  thus  made,  that  the  Parliament  about  to  reSssemble 
must  let  religion  alone. 

When  Parliament  did  reassemble  (Jan.  20,  1628-9),  thej  flew 
upon  the  ^  Declaration  ^  as  the  chief  grievance  of  all  that  had 
occurred  in  the  recess.  Tonnage  and  poundage,  violations  of  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  Montague,  Mainwaring,  Arminianism,  and 
Popery,  all  came  up  again ;  but  in  the  centre  of  all  was  the  new 
**  Declaration.'*  In  Rush  worth  we  still  read  how  fervid,  how  terri- 
ble in  menace  and  in  directness,  were  the  speeches  of  the  leaders 
on  the  rights  of  Parliament  on  the  religious  question — how  Fran- 
cis Rous  of  Truro  spoke  as  a  man  nearly  frantic  with  horror  at  the 
increase  of  that  *^  error  of  Arminianism  which  makes  the  grace  of 
Gk>d  lackey  it  after  the  will  of  man,"  and  called  on  the  House  to 
postpone  questions  of  goods  and  liberties  to  this  question  which 
concerned  ^eternal  life,  men's  souls,  yea,  Gk>d  himself;"  how 
CromweU  stuttered  and  stamped  his  maiden  speech,  inquiring 
whither  matters  were  drifting ;  how  Pym  avowed  that  **  it  belonged 
to  the  duty  of  a  Parliament  to  establish  true  religion  and  to  pun- 
ish false ; "  how  Eliot  repudiated  the  claim  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  alone  should  interpret  Church  doctrine,  and,  professing  his 
respect  for  some  bishops,  declared  that  there  were  others,  and  two 
especially,  from  whom  nothing  orthodox  could  come,  and  to  em- 
power whom  to  interpret  would  be  the  ruin  of  national  religion ; 
how  the  calmer  Seldcn  referred  to  cases  in  which  Popish  and 
Arminian  books  were  allowed,  while  Calvin  istic  books  were  re- 
strained,  notwithstanding  ^Hhat  there  was  no  law  in  England  to 
prevent  the  printing  of  any  books  but  only  a  decree  in  Star-cham- 
ber ; "  and  how,  on  one  occasion,  the  whole  House  stood  up  together 
and  vowed  a  vow  against  innovations  in  the  Faith.  As  the  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  persevered  unflinchingly,  the  only  effective  issue 
of  the  feeling  which  so  burst  forth  in  the  House  would  have  been  a 
civil  war.  For  this  men's  minds  were  not  yet  made  up,  and  the 
victory,  therefore,  was  with  the  King.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Par- 
liament was  ignominiously  dismissed,  leaving  as  its  last  words  on 
the  ear  of  the  English  people  these  three  famous  resolutions,  pass^ 
on  the  2d,  in  uproar,  and  with  closed  doors : 

"  1.  Whoever  sball  bring  in  innovation  of  religion,  or  by  favor  or  counte- 
nance seem  to  extend  Popery  or  AnuinianiMn  or  other  opinion  disagreeing 
from  the  true  and  orthodox  Church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this 
kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

**  2.  AVhosoever  shall  counsel  or  advise  the  taking  or  levying  of  the  subsidies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  Parliament,  or  shall  be  an 
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actor  w  inftrament  Aereiiiy  shall  be  Ukewise  repated  an  innoralofr  in  the  gor* 
emment,  and  a  capital  enemj  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

'*  8.  If  any  merchant  or  person  whatsoeyer  shall  Toluntarily  yield  or  paj 
the  said  sabsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  Parliament, 
he  shall  Ukewise  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  libertiee  of  England,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  same." 

From  the  lime  that  these  words  were  spoken  mitil  more  than 
eleyen  years  had  elapsed,  there  was  no  Parliament  in  England; 
and  during  these  eleven  years  (March  1628-9  to  April  1640)  Charies 
and  his  ministers  were  firee  to  govern  the  country  on  the  very  meth- 
ods on  which  Parliament  had  left  so  emphatic  a  stigma.  Daring 
the  rest  of  this  volume  we  shall  be  wholly  occupied  with  this  period 
of  arbitrary  rule ;  but  it  is  with  the  three  first  years  and  four  months 
of  it  (March  1628-9  to  July  1632)  that  we  are  especially  concerned 
in  what  remains  of  this  chapter.  The  &cts  of  these  three  years  and 
four  months  may  be  summed  up,  by  anticipation,  by  saying  that  the 
Church  was  then  subjected  to  the  Laudian  rule  pure  aud  simple; 
but,  to  give  distinctness  to  this  description,  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  particulars. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  English  prelatic  body  at 
the  time  when  the  Laudian  supremacy  began.  To  make  the  list 
more  instructive,  I  have  attempted  a  classification  of  the  prelates  — 
designating  by  the  letter  £,  those  who,  either  as  absolutely  agreeing 
with  Laud  in  his  theory  of  Anglican  orthodoxy,  or  as  being  resolute 
conformists  of  the  old  Bancroft  school,  were  predisposed  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  his  Church  policy ;  by  the  letter  My  those  who, 
whether  from  their  Calvinistic  leanings  in  theology  or  from  their 
tolerant  temper,  would  have  been  disposed,  if  left  to  themselves,  to 
a  moderate  or  middle  course  as  regarded  the  Puritans ;  and  by  the 
letter  P,  those  exceptional  prelates  who,  whether  from  the  peculiar 
vigor  of  their  Calvinism,  or  from  other  causes,  were  disposed  not 
merely  to  tolerate  the  Puritans,  but  even  to  coimtenance  them. 

L  PROVINCE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

1.  Abchbishop  of  Caxterburt:  Dr.  George  Abbot;  appointed  1611; 

suspended  1627 ;  died  Aug.  4,  16SS.    P. 

2.  ^shop  of  Sl  Asaph:  Dr.  John  Hanmer ;  appointed  1623;  died  June  23, 

1629.    3f. 
8.  BUhop  of  Bangor  :  Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  a  Welshman ;  appointed  1616 ;  died 

October  26,  1631.    P. 
i.  Biiii'op  <tfBaih  and  Wells :  Laud's  successor  in  this  diocese,  in  July  1628, 
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was  Dr.  Leonard  Mawe,  already  known  to  us  as  master  successively  of 
Peterhouse  and  Trinity  Coll^^,  Cambridge.    He  died  Sept  2, 1629.   £. 

5.  BUhop  of  Bristol:  From  1622  to  Nov.  1632,  Dr.  Robert  Wright    Z. 

6.  Biahap  of  Chichester  -  From  July  1628  to  May  1638,  Dr.  Richard  Mon- 

tague, abready  known.    JL 

7.  Bishop  of  St.  David's:  Dr   Theophilus  Field,  translated  hither  from 

Llandaff,  to  succeed  Laud,  in  July  1627 ;  held  the  see  till  1635.    M. 

8.  Bishop  of  Ely:  From  April  1628  to  his  death  in  May  1631,  Dr.  John 
Buckridee,  translated  hither  from  Rochester,  where  he  had  been  Bishop 
since  16  il ;  educated  at  St  John's,  Oxford,  where,  as  a  fellow  and  tutor, 
he  had  had  Laud  for  his  pupil ;  had  been  Laud's  immediate  predecessor 
as  President  of  that  College.    L, 

9.  Bishop  of  Exeter:  From  1627  to  1641,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Hall, 

afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich.    M. 

10.  Bishop  of  Gloucester:    From  1624  to  1640,  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman,  a 

Welshman,  and  remarkable  as  being,  notwithstanding  his  position,  al- 
most avowedly  a  Roman  Catholic  At  all  events,  he  died  (1655)  a  Ro- 
manist, and  **in  his  discourse,"  according  to  Fuller,  "he  would  be 
constantly  complaining  of  the  first  Reformers;"  saying,  for  example, 
that  Ridley  was  "  a  very  odd  man."  Fuller  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
"  a  very  harmless  man,  pitiful  to  the  poor,  and  against  the  ruin  of  any 
of  an  opposite  judgment ; "  wherefore  he  may  be  marked,  AL 

11.  Bishop  of  Hereford:  From  1617  to  his  death  in  April  1683,Dr.  Francis  God- 

win, transferred  to  Hereford  from  Llandafi*,  where  he  had  been  Bishop 
since  1601;  yery  celebrated  as  an  ecclesiastical  antiquarian  (his  lAees  of 
the  Bishops  being  still  a  standard  work),  and  manifesting,  in  his  historical 
judgments,  something  of  a  "  puritanical  pique,"  according  to  Wood.    P. 

12.  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry:  From  1618-19  to  June  1632,  Dr. 

Thomas  Morton,  translated  from  Chester ;  **  the  neb  of  whose  pen," 
according  to  Fuller,  "  was  impartially  divided  into  two  equal  moieties — 
the  one  writing  against  yoc/ion,  in  defence  of  three  innocent  ceremonies ; 
the  other  against  supenttition.**    M. 

13.  Bishop  of  Lincoln:  From  1621  to  Dec.  1641,  Dr.  John  Williams,  already 

known.    3/. 

14.  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  From  1627  to  his  death  in  Feb.  1639-40,  Dr.  Wil- 

liam Murray,  a  Scot,  transferred  from  the  Irish  see  of  Kilfenora.     3/. 

15.  Bishop  of  London:  From  July  11,  1628  to  Sept  19,  1633,  Laud  him- 

self.    L, 

16.  Bishop  of  Norwich:  From  Jan.  1628-9  to  Dec.  1631,  Dr.  Francis  White, 

translated  from  Carlisle.    L. 

17.  Bishop  of  Oxford:  From  Sept.  1628  to  May  1632,  Dr.  Richard  Corbet, 

afterwards  of  Norwich ;  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  poet,  and  as  the  jolliest 
prelate  of  his  day  on  the  English  bench ;  decidedly  anti-Puritanical  in  his 
notions,  and  recommended  by  Laud  for  the  see  when  vacant,  but  *'  of 
courteous  carriage,"  says  Fuller,  "and  no  destructive  nature  to  any 
who  offended  him,  counting  himself  plentifully  repaid  with  a  jest  upon 
him ; "  wherefore  he  may  be  marked,  3£ 
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IS.  ]MU)p  of  Peterborough :  From  April  1601  to  hu  death  in  Ai^iiufc  1980, 
Dr.  Thomas  Doye,  one  of  the  old  Queen  Elisabeth  bishops,  and  a  xeso- 
Inte  anti-Paritan  of  the  old  school    L, 

19.  Bithop  o/Rochetter:  From  Jvlj  1628  to  Dec  1629,  Dr.  Walter  Cotk,  a 
prot^  of  Bishop  Neile.    JL 

20.  Bithop  of  Salitbury:  From  1621  to  his  death  in  April  1641,  Dr.  John 

Davenant,  uncle  of  Fuller  the  historian ;  raised  to  the  bishopric  after 
his  return  from  the  Sjrnod  of  Dort.    JKf.,  inclining  to  P, 

21.  Buhfp  of  Winchester:  From  Dec.  1628  to  Oct  168|,  Dr.  Bichaid 
Keile.    L. 

22.  Bishop  of  Worcester:  From  Jan.  1616-17  to  his  death  in  Jvlj  1641,  Dr. 

John  Thomborough,  who  had  previously  been  Bishop  of  Bristol,  from 
1603  to  1616-17,  and,  before  that,  Bishop  of  Umerick  in  Inland.   M. 

n.  PROVINCE  OF  YORK. 

1.  Archbishop  of  York  :  From  Nov.  1628  to  his  death  in  May  1631, 
Dr.  Samuel  Harsnet,  who  had  previously  held  in  succession  the  bishop- 
rics of  Chichester  and  Norwich ;  "  a  zealous  asserter  of  ceremoniei," 
says  Fuller,  ^  using  to  complain  of  (the  first,  I  believe,  who  used  the 
expression)  conformdide  Puritansj  who  preached  it  [conformity]  out  of 
policy,  yet  dissented  from  it  in  their  judgments."    X. 

2.  Bishi^)  6f  Carlisle:  From  March  1628-9  to  his  death  in  Jan.  1641-2, 

Dr.  Barnabas  Potter,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Puritan  party,  and  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of 
James ;  had  been  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  had,  for  some  exceptional 
reason,  though  **a  thorough-paced  Calvinist,"  been  made  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  He  was  usually,  according  to  Fuller  and  Wood,  called  **  the 
Puritanical  Bishop,''  and  it  was  said  that  '^  the  very  sound  of  an  organ 
would  blow  him  out  of  church,"' — which,  however,  Fuller  does  not 
believe,  "  the  rather  as  he  was  loving  of,  and  skilful  in  vocal  music." 
He  did  all  he  could  for  the  Nonconformists.    P. 

3.  Bishop  of  Chester:  From  1619  onwards  (died  1652),  Dr.  John  Bridg- 
man.    M. 

4.  Bishop  of  Durham:  From  Sept  1628  to  his  death  in  Feb.  1681-2,  Dr. 
John  Howson,  translated  from  Oxford.    L, 

5.  Bishop  of  Man:  From  1604  to  Aug.  1683,  Dr.  John  Phillips,  a  Welsh- 
man ;  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Manx.   M.  ^ 

Thus,  of  the  twenty-seven  prelates  in  authority  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  Laud's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
(and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  them,  had  been  appointed  since  the  accession  of 

1  The  namef  in  this  list  an  from  Le  Nere*!      Wood*8  Athena  and  FutI,  FoUer's  Worthiei, 
Facti,  oorreoted  by  leftrenoe  to  Nicolas*!     and  Fuller's  Chnrch  History. 
Ui$torie  Pteragif  otiier  partionlars  are  from 
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Charles),  there  were  about  eleven  who  could  be  reckoned  on  by 
Laud  as  likely  to  cooperate  with  him  zealously  against  Puritanism ; 
about  six  who  were  likely  to  dissent  strongly  from  his  measures ; 
and  about  ten  who  were  likely  to  be  neutral,  or  to  obey  whatever 
force  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Among  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  masters  of  colleges,  and  other  dignitaries  inferior  to 
the  bishops,  the  proportions  may  have  been  about  tlie  same.  In 
the  general  body  of  the  parish  clergy  and  their  curates,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  Puritan  and  Calvinistic  elements  were  naturally 
in  much  larger  proportion.  Finally,  the  lecturers  were  almost 
exclusively  Puritans. 

In  studying  the  action  of  Laud  upon  this  clerical  body,  it  is  nec- 
essary, in  the  first  place,  to  have  some  conception  of  the  mechanism 
and  the  personal  composition  of  the  central  government,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  The  sole  deliberative  and  legislative 
body  in  the  realm  was  now,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  King's 
Privy  Council  or  ministry.^  This  body  consisted  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  and  of  the  royal  household,  together  with  such 
other  persons,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  as  the  King  chose  to  associate 
with  them.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  body  between  1628-9 
and  1632,  as  nearly  complete  as  we  need  make  it: 

Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (seldom  present). 

Harsnet,  Archbishop  of  York ;  sworn  of  the  Council,  1628 ;  died,  1681. 

Laud,  Bishop  of  London  ;  sworn  April  2D,  1627,  while  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

Xeile,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York)  ;  sworn,  April 
1627,  while  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Ex-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  (a  uominal  mem- 
ber only,  having  been  ordered  to  keep  away). 

Thomas,  Lord  Coventry ;  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  since  1625. 

Hichard,  Lord  Weston  ;  Lord  High  Treasurer  since  July  1628,  having  pre- 
viously, as  Sir  Richard  Weston,  been  a  Privj'  Councillor  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  James.  Created  Earl  of  Portland  in  1633. 
His  wife  and  daughters  were  professed  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  was 
thought  to  tend  the  same  way. 

Henry  Montague,  Earl  of  Manchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  (Collector  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles),  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  Ho  was  the  haughtiest  man  in  Eng- 
land, keeping  Charles  himself  at  a  distance ;  concerning  himself  with 


1  The  Privy  Conncil  in  those  days  WM  really  Privy  Cotmcillors  who  are  specially  snm> 

the  Ministry ;  but  now  the  Privy  Council  is  a  moned  to  the  Council-meetings.  It  is,  in  fiict, 

body  indetinitely  large,  and  the  Cabinet,  or  a  self-appointed  committee  of  the  Council ; 

Ministry  specially  so  called,  consists  of  those  has  no  legal  standing,  and  keeps  no  minates. 
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English  podtioi  aolj  at  bebig  the  head  and  lepresentadTe  of  the  Eng- 
lish nolnlitj ;  othennse  an  alien,  with  Italian  tastes,  and  "  thought  not 
to  be  much  concerned  for  religion.** 
William  Herbert,  Eari  of  Pembn^e  (Shakspeare's  friend),  Lord  Steward  ^ 
the  Houuhold;  **the  most  universally  beloyed  and  esteemed,"  aays 
Clarendon,  "  of  any  man  of  that  age,"  so  that,  while  he  lived,  he  "made 
the  court  itself  better  esteemed  and  more  reverenced  in  the  ooontry* 
But  he  died  suddenly,  April  10,  1680. 
Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  Lord  CkemAerknn  ;  the  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding  (and  conjoined  with  him  in  the  dedication  of  the  folio 
Shakspeare) ;  but  a  far  inferior  man,  of  gross  and  rou^  habits,  and 
skilled  chiefly,  says  Clarendon,  in  "  horses  and  dogs."  Succeeding  Ids 
brother  (April  1680),  he  became  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  well  as  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

Edward  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen, 

Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland ;  Buckingham's  successor  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  was  the  chief  agent  for  the  Queen  in 
the  CounciL 

James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  FHrst  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  and  Mcuter 
of  the  Wardrobe  ;  a  Scot,  who  had  come  into  Eng^d  at  James's  acces- 
sion, and  been  raised  to  rank  and  wealth,  but  more  popular  with  tiie 
English  than  '*  any  other  of  hb  country ; "  "  a  man,"  adds  Clarendont 
**  of  a  great  universal  understanding,"  but  indolent  and  jovial,  and  ''of 
the  greatest  expense  in  his  person  (in  dress  and  housekeeping)  of  any 
of  the  age  in  which  be  lived." 

Thomas  Erskine,  Earl  of  Kellie  (in  Fifeshire)  ;  another  Scot,  who  had  come 
in  with  James,  and  had  a  similar  run  of  favor. 

John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater ;  the  second  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere,  and  his  successor,  in  1617,  as  Viscount  Brackley ; 
made  an  earl  in  the  same  year.  In  June,  1631,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  Principality  of  Wales, 

William  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  son  of  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  and 
grandson  of  the  fiimous  Burleigh,  but  inheriUng  "  not  their  wisdom  and 
virtues,"  says  Clarendon,  "  but  only  their  titles." 

William  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  cousin  of  the  preceding ;  being  the  son  of 
Burleigh's  eldest  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter. 

Edward  Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbledon,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles,  and  had  commanded  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1625. 

Theophilus  Howard,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cfinque 
Ports. 

Robert  Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsay,  and,  since  1626,  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 
In  Sept  1628,  he  commanded  the  expedition  sent  fbr  the  relief  of  Bo- 
chelle,  after  Buckingham's  death. 

William  Feilding,  Earl  of  Denbigh ;  brother-in-law  of  Buckingham.  He 
had  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  Bochelle  in  April  1628. 

Oliver  St  John,  Viscount  Grandison ;  who  had  been  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land under  James. 
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Henry  Carey,  Yiscount  Falkland ;  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1625  to 
1632.     He  died  1688. 

Edward  Conway,  Viscount  Conway,  Secretary  of  State  frt>m  1622 ;  after- 
wards President  of  the  Council,    Ho  died  January  3, 1680-1. 

£dward  Barret,  Baron  Newburgh,  in  Fifeshire,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster ;  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  on  whom  Charles,  in  pursuance 
of  his  policy  for  uniting  the  institutions  of  the  two  kingdoms,  bestowed 
Scotch  titles.  He  had  risen  in  office  under  James ;  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1627,  and  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor  July  1627.  He 
had  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  Chancellor  and  Under-Treasurer  of 
the  Exchequer. 
4|Sir  Francis  Cotdngton  (made  Baron  Cotdngton  of  Hanworth,  July  1631), 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  (after  1630)  Master  of  the  Wards  m 
addition.  He  had  been  secretary  to  Charles  as  prince ;  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Spain ;  had  been  disgraced  by  Buckingham's  influence 
after  Charles  became  King ;  but  had  since  recovered  favor. 

Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  since  1618. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  senior  (father  of  the  more  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Vane) ; 
Comptroller  of  the  Household. 

Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Master  of  the  RoUs  since  1614 ;  died  1636. 

Sir  Humphrey  May,  Vtce-Chamberlain  to  the  King;  died  1630. 

Sir  Robert  Naunton,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  till  his  death  in  1630, 
when  Cottington  succeeded  him. 

Dudley  Carleton,  Viscount  Dorchester,  Vtce-Chamberlain  of  the  Household 
till  1629,  and  then  successor  of  Viscount  Conway  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  died  Feb.  1681-2;  and,  in  June  1632,  the  office  of  Secretary 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Francis  Windebanke,  an  old  and  special  friend  of 
Laud,  and  educated  at  the  same  College. 

Sir  John  Coke,  the  other  Secretary  of  State. 

Thomas,  Viscount  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford.  This  great 
man,  by  inheritance  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Baronet,  of  Wentworth- 
Woodhouse,  Yorkshire,  had  recently  made  his  memorable  defection  to 
the  King's  side,  after  having  led  the  popular  cause  in  Parliament  He 
had  been  immediately  (July  22,  1628)  made  Baron  Wentworth,  of 
Newmarch  and  Oversley ;  and  again  (Dec.  1628)  created  Viscount,  and 
sworn  of  the  Privy  CounciL  As  he  was  then  appointed  Lord  Presulent 
of  the  Council  in  the  Norths  or,  in  other  words,  Viceroy  of  all  England, 
north  of  the  Trent,  his  head-quarters  for  the  present  were  at  York,  and 
his  attendance  at  the  Privy  Council  could  be  but  occasional  He  was 
(1629)  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

James,  Marqnis,  and  afterwards  Duke,  of  Hamilton.  This  Scottish  noble- 
man and  kinsman  of  the  King  (bom  in  1606,  and  therefore  now  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth)  was  also  but  conunencing  his  eventful  career.  After 
being  educated,  as  Earl  of  Arran,  at  Oxford,  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  Marquis  in  1625,  and  had  immediately  become  one  of  the 
hopes  of  the  court  —  Elnight  of  the  Garter,  Grentleman  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber, Privy  Councillor  of  both  Kingdoms,  and  Master  of  Horse  (1628). 
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It  was  on  the  King's  own  solicitation  that  he  consented  to  leave  his 
tiye  Clydesdale  and  the  wild  splendors  of  his  hereditary  Isle  of  Airan, 
and  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state.  Two  lines  of  service  were 
already  marked  oat  for  him.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  through  him,  as 
the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  that  the  King  hoped  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  resolved  (1629)  that 
what  assistance  Charles  could  give  to  the  Swedish  hero,  Gustavus  Add- 
phus,  in  his  war  in  behalf  of  continental  Protestantism  (an  enterprise  in- 
volving the  recover}' of  the  Palatinate  for  Charles's  brave  sister,  the  Qneea 
of  Bohemia),  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  volunteer  expedition  un- 
der the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Accordingly,  he  was  empowered  to  raise 
an  army  of  6,000  men,  chiefly  Scots ;  with  this  army  he  sailed  for  Ae 
continent,  July  1 631 ;  and  he  remained  abroad  in  the  service  of  Gos- 
tavustill  Sept.  1682.^ 


In  this  body  of  about  five  and  thirty  men, — some  of  them  ecde- 
siastica,  some  hereditary  legislators  or  great  nobles,  and  the  rest 
men  of  business  who  had  risen  to  rank  and  eminence  through  the 
profession  of  the  law,  —  waa  vested,  under  the  Bang,  from  1628-9 
onwards,  the  supreme  government  of  England.  Whatever  laws 
were  now  passed,  or  other  measures  adopted,  binding  the  subjects  of 
the  English  realm,  were  framed  by  this  body  sitting  in  council  in 
Westminster,  or,  in  certain  cases,  by  a  select  portion  of  them  con- 
sulted in  a  more  private  mannor  by  the  King,  and  were  issued  (now 
that  there  were  no  Parliaments)  as  proclamations,  royal  injunctions, 
orders  in  council,  and  the  like.  Of  course,  all  the  members  of  the 
body  were  not  equally  active  or  equally  powerful.  The  attendance 
of  some  at  the  council-meetings  was  exceptional,  and  depended  on 
their  chancing  to  be  at  court ;  and  the  usual  number  present  at  a 
full  council,  seems  to  have  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Even  of 
those  who  regularly  attended,  some  were  rather  listeners  or  clerks 
than  actual  ministers.    The  working  chiefs  of  the  ministry  seem  to 


1  The  preparation  of  this  list  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillors from  1628-9  to  1632,  has  been  a  less 
easy  matter  than,  in  these  days  of  directories 
and  almanacs,  it  might  be  supposed;  nor  can 
I  certify  that  it  is  absolutely  complete  or  ex- 
act. The  names  have  been  collected  from 
documents  In  Rymer,  Rushworth,  etc.,  and 
the  biographical  particulars  from  Clarendon 
and  other  sources.  Since  the  list  was  made 
out.  however,  I  have  seen  in  the  State  Paper 
OfBce  a  document,  dated  July  13,  1629,  pro- 
l^ssing  to  be  a  list  (drawn  up,  I  fkncy,  for  an 
official  purpose)  of  the  **  Lords  and  others  of 
his  Mi^jes^y's  most  Hon.  Priry  Council.'*  at 
that  date.  The  list,  which  includes  forty 
names,  conllnns  mine  very  ■atisflwtorily;  bat 


it  contains  several  names  not  in  mine,  and 
omits  one  or  two  which  are  in  mine.  The 
additional  names  arc,  with  two  .exceptioUi 
those  of  Scotch  nobles  and  officials,  who  M 
they  resided  chiefly  in  Scotland,  can  hate 
been  but  nominal  members  of  the  Piivy 
Council,  so  far  as  England  was  coneemed. 
I  miifhty  however,  have  inserted  that  of  Sir 
William  Alexander  (Earl  of  Sterling),  8ee> 
retary  of  State  for  Scotland,  as  he  aeoM 
to  have  conducted  the  Scotch  f>ecretarydl^ 
chiefly  in  London.  Names  in  my  list  iwl 
not  in  the  other,  are  thwie  of  Ilarsnet,  Attlh 
bishop  of  Yoi^,  Weutworth,  and  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton. 
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liave  been  Laud,  Neile,  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer Weston,  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  and  the  Earls  of  Manchester, 
Arundel,  Holland,  and  Dorset.  Moreover,  the  King  himself  took 
pleasure  in  business,  and  in  letting  it  be  known  that  he  had  the 
reins  in  his  own  hands.^ 

In  all  civil  business  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Council 
seem  to  have  been  quite  as  active  and  influential  as  the  lay  lords. 
Laud,  in  particular,  from  his  first  admission,  took  a  leading  share 
in  all  the  discussions  and  proceedings,  and  kept  the  Council  in  a 
continual  fidget;  such  being  the  heat  of  his  temper  and  the  nat- 
ural sharpness  of  his  tongue  that  ^^he  could  not,''  says  Clarendon, 
**  debate  anything  without  some  commotion,  even  when  the  argu- 
ment was  not  of  moment,  nor  bear  contradiction  in  debate."  The 
lay  lords,  especially  Weston,  resented  this ;  and  it  was  one  of  Cot- 
tington's  great  amusements  to  lead  Laud  on  at  the  Council  Board 
BO  as  to  make  him  lose  his  temper,  and  say  or  do  something  ridicu- 
lous. "This  he  chose  to  do  most,"  says  Clarendon,  "when  the  King 
was  present,  and  then  he  (Cottington)  would  dine  with  him  (Laud) 
the  next  day."  The  truth  is,  Laud  and  his  ecclesiastical  colleagues, 
Harsnet  and  Neile,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  party  in  the  Council 
more  extreme  and  rigorous  in  their  notions  of  prerogative,  and 
more  bent  on  harsh  courses  of  civil  procedure  than  the  majority  t»f 
the  lay  lords,  and  especially  than  the  lawyers  among  them.  A 
carious  indication  of  the  respective  degrees  of  severity  of  the 
various  members  of  Council  is  furnished  by  a  record  of  their  several 
votes  in  Star-chamber  in  May  1629,  on  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  fine  to  be  inflicted  on  Richard  Chambers,  a  merchant  of  London, 
who,  having  had  a  parcel  of  silk-grogram  goods  seized  by  the  cus- 
tom-house oflicers,  and  having  been  summoned  before  the  Council 
for  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  had  ventured 
to  say,  even  in  their  august  presence,  that  "  the  merchants  in  Eng- 
land were  more  wrung  and  screwed  than  those  of  Turkey."  The 
sum  fixed  on  was  £2,000 ;  but  Laud  and  Neile  had  voted  wuth  Wes- 
ton, Arundel,  Dorset,  and  Suffolk  for  a  higher  sura.  Chambers 
refused  to  pay,  and  wrote  on  the  paper  of  apology  and  submission, 
which  was  presented  to  him  for  signature,  that  he  "utterly  abhorred 


1  Clarendon  (1. 62)  thinks  the  Conncil  was 
too  numerout,  or  had  too  many  ciphers  in  it. 
There  had  been  some  such  talk  as  earlj  as 
Charles's  accession;  when  (as  I  learn  from 
the  title  of  a  paper,  of  date  April  28,  1625, 
given  in  the  published  Calendar  of  State 
Pa^Mrs)  there  was  a  rumor  at  Coart  of  the 
codstenoe  of  "  a  selected  or  Cabinet  Conncil, 


whereunto  none  are  admitted  but  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Lords  Treasurer  and  Cham- 
berlain, Lord  Brooke  and  Lord  Conwaj." 
This  Cabinet  Conncil  had  doubtless  perpet- 
uated itself  more  or  less  firmly.  With  respect 
to  the  forms  and  regulations  of  the  more  gen- 
eral Conncil,  see  a  very  interesting  state  paper 
published  in  the  Athenaum  of  Sept  11, 1868. 
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and  detested"  its  contents,  and  '^neyer,  till  death,  would  acknowl- 
edge any  part "  of  them.  He  was  kept  in  prison  for  several  years.^ 
It  was  part  of  Laud's  theoretical  sjrstem,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  right  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  belonged  to  a  national  synod 
or  convocation,  with  the  bishops  presiding.  Now,  however,  that 
there  were  no  meetings  of  the  Convocation  or  ecclesiastical  Parlia- 
ment, any  more  than  of  the  secular  Parliament,'  the  only  method 
that  remained  (and  he  probably  learned  to  prefer  it)  was  for  him- 
self either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  Neile  and 
Harsnet,  to  recommend  to  the  King  such  measures  as,  without 
amoimting  to  actual  innovation  in  doctrine  or  canon,  should  yet 
produce  effects  desired;  and,  having  procured  for  these  measures 
the  Sing's  consent,  to  see  them  issued  as  orders  in  Council,  or  royal 
declarations  and  proclamations.  This,  accordingly,  he  did.  On 
the  80th  of  December,  1629,  for  example,  there  were  issued  in  the 
King's  name  the  following  important  **  Instructions  to  the  two  Arch^ 
bishcps  concerning  certain  orders  to  be  observed  and  put  in  execu- 
tion by  the  several  BisTwps;^  these  instructions  being  framed  with 
but  slight  variations  on  ^  Considerations  for  the  better  settling  of 
the  Church  Government,"  presented  to  the  King  in  draft  by  Laud, 
or  by  Laud  and  Harsnet,  in  the  preceding  March.* 


1  Roflhworth,  1. 671-2. 

s  CoDYOcation  was  originally,  it  if  rap- 
poeed,  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  the  form 
of  a  Fariiament — the  higher  clergy  person- 
ally, the  Inferior  clergy  by  their  proctors  or 
deputies — for  the  purpose  of  assessing  them- 
selves in  taxes,  at  a  time  when  they  claimed 
exemption  from  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  as  settled  In  the  secular  Fariiament. 
The  assembly,  divided  into  the  two  provin- 
oial  synods  of  Canterbury  and  York,  was  con- 
vened by  the  King^s  writ  sent  to  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, and  by  them  downwards,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  Parliament.  As  on 
such  occasions  the  clergy  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  ecclesiastical  questions, 
Convocation  became  (if  it  had  not  always 
been)  the  ecclesiastical  legislative  body.  At 
the  Reformation,  its  fhnctions  in  this  respect 
were  greatly  limited;  but  it  still  continued  to 
meet  with  every  new  Parliament;  and,  sev- 
eral times,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  it 
Issued  new  bodies  of  canons,  which  the  Crown 
ratified  as  coclesiasttcal  law.  Such  were  the 
ilunous  canons  of  1606-4;  which,  however, 
never  having  been  ratified  by  Parliament, 
but  only  by  the  King,  have  been  declared  by 
the  courts  of  law  not  to  be  binding  on  the 
English  laity,  but  only  on  the  clergy.  As 
Convocation  met  only  when  Parliament  met, 


and  was  In  fact  a  necessary  though  indepen- 
dent portion  of  Parliament  considered  In 
its  totality,  the  disuse  of  Parliaments  flrom 
1Q2S-8  onwards  to  1640  led  to  the  abeyance 
of  Convocation  for  the  same  period — conse- 
quently to  the  absence  during  that  period  of 
such  modified  control  over  Laud  and  tbe 
other  bishops  as  might  have  resulted  flrom  the 
synodical  criticism  of  the  body  of  the  clergy. 
In  1665,  the  clergy  consented  to  be  taxed, 
with  other  classes  of  the  community,  by  the 
general  Parliament — acquiring,  In  equiva- 
lent, the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the 
shires;  since  which  time,  accordingly,  Convo- 
cation has  been  a  nullity.  It  is  still  convened 
at  the  opening  of  every  new  Parliament;  the 
two  Houses  meet  in  St.  Paul's  and  go  throng^ 
certain  formalities;  but  the  moment  any  real 
business  is  attempted,  the  royal  prorogation 
stops  it. 

3  The  *'  Considerations  ^  are  given  firom 
Laud's  paper  by  Bushworth,  II.  7;  the  actnal 
"  Instructions  "  based  on  them  are  given  bj 
Bushworth,  II.  80,  and  more  flilly  in  Whai^ 
ton's  Laud,  pp.  517, 518;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  two  documents.  In  his  ao> 
count  of  his  trial  Laud  disclaims  tbe  sole 
authorship  both  of  the  "  Considerations*'  and 
"Instructions"  (see  Wharton's  Laud,  866). 
"  Hy  copy  of  CSimiu/mtf  toiu,"  he  says,  **  ( 
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"  L  lliat  the  Lords  the  Bishops  be  commanded  to  their  several  sees  to  keep 
reiideiits,  excepting  those  which  are  in  necessary  attendance  at  Court 

**  n.  That  none  of  them  reside  upon  his  land  or  lease  that  he  hath  purchased, 
nor  on  his  Coomiendam  [u  «.  living  held  hy  him  in  addition  to  his  bishopric], 
if  he  should  have  any,  but  in  one  of  the  episcopal  houses,  if  he  have  any.  And 
thai  he  waste  not  the  woods  where  any  are  left 

**  nL  That  they  give  in  charge  in  their  triennial  visitations  and  all  other 
convenient  times,  both  by  themselves  and  the  archdeacons,  that  the  Declarar 
tion  for  the  settling  all  questions  in  difference  be  strictly  observed  by  all 
parties. 

*'  IV.  That  there  be  a  special  care  taken  by  them  all  that  the  ordinations  be 
solemn,  and  not  of  unworthy  persons. 

**  V.  That  they  take  great  care  concerning  the  I-«octurers,  in  these  special 
directions :  —  [The  wording  of  this  Instruction  in  Laud's  (or  Harsnet's)  draft 
is  much  fiercer :  —  *  That  a  special  care  be  had  over  the  Lecturers  in  every 
diocese,  which,  by  reason  of  their  pay,  are  the  people's  creatures,  and  blow  the 
bellows  of  their  sedition  ;  for  the  abating  of  whose  power,  these  ways  may  be 
taken,]:  — 

"  1.  That  in  all  parishes  the  afternoon  sermons  may  be  turned  into 
catechising  by  questions  and  'answers,  when  and  wheresoever  there 
is  no  great  cause  apparent  to  break  this  ancient  and  profitable 
order. 

"  2.  That  every  Bishop  ordain  in  his  diocese  that  every  lecturer  do 
read  Divine  Service,  according  to  the  Liturgy  printed  by  authority,  in 
his  surplice  and  hood,  before  the  lecture. 

"  3.  That,  where  a  lecture  is  set  up  in  a  market-town,  it  may  be  read 
by  a  company  of  grave  and  orthodox  divines  near  adjoining,  and  in  the 
same  diocese ;  and  that  they  preach  in  gowns  and  not  in  cloaks,  as  too 
many  do  use. 

"  4.  That,  if  a  corporation  maintain  a  single  lecturer,  he  be  not  suf- 
fered to  preach  till  he  profess  his  willingness  to  take  upon  him  a  living 
with  cure  of  souls  within  that  corporation ;  and  that  he  actually  take 
such  benefice  or  cure  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  fairly  procured  for  him. 
"  VI.  That  the  Bishops  do  countenance  and  encourage  the  grave  and  ortho- 
dox divines  of  their  clergy ;  and  that  they  use  means  by  some  of  their  clergy  that 


fh>m  Archbishop  Harsnet ;  '*  and  again,  "  Tho 
King's  Instructions  under  these  Considerations 
are  under  Mr.  Baker's  hand,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  my  predecessor  (i.  «.  to  Archbishop 
Abbot),  and  they  were  sent  to  me  to  mako 
exceptions  to  them,  if  I  knew  any,  in  regard 
to  the  ministers  of  London,  whereof  I  was 
then  Bishop,  and  by  this  •  •  •  'tis  manifest 
that  this  account  was  begun  before  my  time. 
I  should  liave  been  glad  of  the  honor  had  it 
begun  in  mine.'^  In  these  explanations,  Laud 
must  be  understood  as  using  his  legal  right 
as  an  accused  person  to  make  no  unnecessary 
ftdmiMions  hurtful  to  himself,  and  even  to 


avail  himself  of  technical  defences.  He  does 
not  ajisert  that,  though  Harsnet  had  a  hand 
in  the  Considerations^  they  did  not  emanate 
from  him  (Laud);  and  the  words  " before  my 
time,'*  in  reference  to  the  Instructions,  can 
mean  only  that  they  were  iiisued  before  his 
elevation  to  the  Archbishopric  in  1638,  and 
not  that  they  may  not  have  been  advised  by 
him  in  his  prior  condition  as  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, t.  «.  virtually  sent  by  him  as  Crown- 
minister,  to  Abbot  as  Archbishop,  to  descend 
upon  himself  again,  as  Bishop,  from  that 
primate. 
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ibey  may  have  knowledge  liow  both  lectnren  and  preaclien  beliave  themadi 
in  their  seraions,  withm  their  diocese ;  that  fo  thej  may  take  order  for  anj 
abuse  accordingly. 

^  YIL  That  the  Bishops  soffer  none  but  noblemen  and  men  qualified  by 
learning  to  have  any  private  chaplain  in  their  houses. 

^  Yin.  That  they  take  specid  care  that  divine  service  be  duly  frequented, 
as  well  for  prayers  and  catechisingB  as  for  sermons ;  and  take  particular  nota 
of  all  such  as  absent  themselves  as  recusants  or  otherwise. 

**  IX.  That  every  Bishop  that  by  our  grace,  favor,  and  good  opinion  of  Ui 
service  shall  be  nominated  by  us  to  another  bishoprick,  shall,  from  that  day  of 
nomination,  not  presume  to  make  any  lease  for  three  lives  or  one  and  twenty 
years,  or  concurrent  lease,  or  any  way  make  any  estate,  or  cut  any  woods  or 
timber,  but  merely  receive  the  rents  due,  and  so  quit  the  place ;  for  we  think 
it  a  hateful  thing  that  any  man,  leaving  the  bishoprick,  should  almost  undo  the 
successor.  And  if  any  man  shall  presume  to  break  this  order,  we  will  refuse 
him  our  royal  assent,  and  keep  him  at  the  place  which  he  hath  so  abused. 
[This  is  not  in  the  draft.] 

'*  X.  We  command  you  to  give  us  an  account  every  year,  the  second  day  of 
Januaxy,  of  the  performance  of  these  our  commands." 

In  addition  to  these  instmctions,  there  are,  in  Land's  (or  Han- 
net's)  draft,  certain  suggestions  to  the  King  himself  of  a  kind  that 
could  not  be  transferred  into  the  Instructions.    Thus : 

'*  That  His  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  that  men  of  courage,  gravity, 
and  experience  in  government,  be  preferred  to  bishopricks. 

'*  That  Emanuel  and  Sidney  colleges  in  Cambridge,  which  are  the  nurseries 
of  Puritanism,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  provided  of  grave  and  orthodox  men 
for  their  governors. 

"  That  His  Majesty's  High  Commission  [board  for  the  trial  of  high  ecclesi- 
astical cases]  be  countenanced  by  the  presence  of  some  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  so  oft  at  least  as  any  matter  of  moment  is  to  be  sentenced  [in  order, 
we  suppose,  that  the  great  laymen  might  share  the  responsibility  of  severe 
punishments  with  the  churchmen]. 

**  That  some  comrse  may  be  taken  that  the  judges  may  not  send  so  many  pro- 
hibitions [L  e.  orders  interrupting  ecclesiastical  procedure]. 

Observe,  not  only  how  Laudian  the  Instructions  are  in  substance, 
but  also  how  effectual  the  form  in  which  they  are  issued.  It  is  the 
King  in  person  who  issues  the  Instructions ;  the  Elng  delates  them 
to  the  two  Archbishops ;  each  Archbishop  is  to  see  to  their  execu- 
tion by  the  Bishops  of  his  own  province ;  and  annually,  on  the  2d 
of  January,  each  Archbishop  is  to  ^ve  a  written  report  to  his 
llfajesty  (Laud  being,  of  course,  at  his  jtfajesty's  ear  to  criticize  it) 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  Instructions  have  been  obeyed. 

Besides  these  ^Instructions,''  issued  December  30,  1629,  the  fol- 
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lowing  seem  to  be  the  only  important  items  of  new  ecclesiastical 
iegislation  or  ennctment  for  England,  passed,  bj  Laud's  influence, 
from  1629  to  1632: 

Proclamation  from  Hampton  Courts  Oct,  11, 1629.  "Having  of  late  taken 
special  notice  of  the  general  decay  and  ruin  of  parish  churches  in  many  places 
of  this  kingdom,  and  that  by  law  the  same  ought  to  be  repaired  and  main- 
tiuned  at  the  proper  charge  of  the  inhabitants  and  others  having  land  in  these 
chapelries  and  parishes  respectively,  who  had  wilfully  neglected  to  repair  the 
same,  being  consecrated  places  of  God's  worship  and  divine  service :  His  Ma- 
jesty doth  therefore  charge  and  command  all  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  that 
they  take  special  care  of  the  repairing  and  upholding  the  same  from  time  to 
dme,  and,  by  themselves  and  their  olHccrs,  to  take  a  view  and  survey  of  them, 
and  to  use  the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  putting  the  same  in  due 
execution  :  and  that  the  judges  be  required  not  to  interrupt  this  good  work  by 
their  too  easy  granting  of  prohibitions."  * 

April  10,  1631.  A  commission  under  the  great  seal  was  issued  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  all 
the  Jjords  of  the  Council,  etc.,  etc.,  empowering  them  to  take  steps  for  the 
repairing  and  ornamentation  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  as  "  the  goodliest  monu- 
ment and  most  eminent  church  in  all  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  a  principal 
ornament  of  the  royal  citj'."  Considering  that  so  vast  a  work  was  "  not  to  be 
effected  out  of  any  rents  or  revenues "  already  available.  His  Majesty  or- 
dered:—  1.  That  money  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  keep  a  register  for  the  purpose ;  2.  That  the  judges  of  the 
Prerogative  Courts  in  both  provinces,  the  vicars-general,  and  the  officials  in  all 
the  bishopricks,  should  take  care  to  set  apart  for  the  object  some  "  convenient 
proportion  "  of  such  moneys  as  should  fall  into  their  power  by  intestacy  and 
the  like,  for  charitable  uses;  3.  That  letters-patent  should  be  issued  for  a 
general  collection  in  the  churches  throughout  England  and  Wales ;  and  4. 
That  inquiries  should  be  instituted  with  the  view  of  finding  out  moneys  already 
legally  applicable  for  the  purpose.' 

June  25, 1631.  An  order  in  Council  of  this  date  also  referred  to  St  Paul's. 
Taking  notice  of  a  long-continued  scandal,  —  to  wit,  the  use  of  the  cathedral 
as  a  thorouglifare,  exchange,  and  place  of  lounging  for  idlers,  —  the  King  in 
Council  published  orders  to  the  following  effect,  and  charged  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  with  their  execution :  —  "1.  That  no  man  of  what  quality  soever  shall 
presume  to  walk  in  the  aisles  of  the  quire,  or  in  the  body  or  aisles  of  the 
church  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  or  the  celebration  of  the  blessed  sa- 
crament, or  sermons,  or  any  part  of  them ;  neither  do  anything  that  may  dis- 
turb the  service  of  the  church,  or  diminish  the  honor  due  to  so  holy  a  place ; 
2.  That  no  man  presume  to  profane  the  church  by  the  carriage  of  burdens  or 
baskets,  or  any  portage  whatsoever ;  3.  That  all  parents  and  masters  of  fami- 
lies do  strictly  forbid  their  children  and  servants  to  play  at  any  time  in  the 
church,  or  any  way  misdemean  themselves  in  that  place  in  time  of  divine 
service  or  otherwise."  ' 

1  Bashworth,  n.  28.  >  Ibid.  II.  88—00.  8  Ibid.  II.  91. 
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These  enactments,  it  will  be  seen,  are  also  characteristio  of  Lmd, 
and  characteristic  of  him,  as  most  persons  will  agree,  on  the  more 
venerable  side  of  his  energetic  little  being.  ^All  that  I  labored 
for  in  this  particular,"  he  said  afterwards,  when  charged  on  his  trial 
with  introducing  Popish  and  superstitious  ceremonies  into  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England,  ^  was  that  the  external  worship  of 
God  in  this  Church  might  be  kept  up  in  uniformity  and  decency, 
and  in  some  beauty  of  holiness."  This  phrase,  "beauty  of  holi- 
ness," was  a  favorite  one  with  Laud.  It  occurs  first  in  Scripture 
in  David's  song  of  thanksgiving,  sung  on  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
Zion,  and  the  establishment  of  it  there  under  the  care  of  an  endowed 
ministry  (1  Chron.  xvi.  29) :  "  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
unto  his  name;  bring  an  offering  and  come  before  him;  worship 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness."  It  is  repeated  twice  in  the 
Psalms  with  the  same  exact  context  (Ps.  xxix.  2,  and  xcvi.  9),  and 
once  again  in  the  story  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  21).  Picking 
out  the  phrase  for  himself,  or  finding  it  already  selected  for  him, 
Laud  seems  to  have  delighted  in  using  it  to  describe  his  ideal  of 
the  Church.  If  there  is  ever  a  touch  of  poetry  in  Laud's  language, 
it  is  when  he  uses  this  phrase  or  one  of  its  equivalents.  One  seems 
to  see  a  ]>eculiar  relish  of  his  lips  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  it. 
What  it  meant  in  his  application  is  generally  known.  It  meant 
that,  as  in  all  ages  it  had  been  deemed  advantageous  for  the  main- 
taining of  religion  among  men  to  represent  it  as  far  as  possible  in 
tangible  object  and  institution,  in  dfiily  custom  and  in  periodical 
fast  and  festival,  so  there  sliould  be  an  effort  to  increase  and  perfect 
at  that  time  in  England  the  sensuous  and  ceremonious  aids  to  wor- 
ship. It  meant  that  there  should  be  greater  uniformity  in  times 
and  seasons,  in  fish  during  Lent,  and  in  the  observance  of  saints' 
days.  It  meant  that  there  should  be  a  survey  of  the  decayed  cathe- 
drals and  churches  throughout  the  land  with  a  view  to  their  repair 
and  comely  maintenance.  It  meant  that-,  more  than  hittterto,  these 
edifices  and  all  appertaining  to  them  should  be  treated  as  holy 
objects,  not  to  be  seen  or  touched  without  obeisance,  and  worthy 
of  all  the  seemliness  that  religious  art  could  bestow  upon  them. 
Thus  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  there  were  included  not  only  the 
walls  and  external  fabrics  of  the  sacred  edifices,  but  also  their 
internal  decorations  and  furniture  —  the  paintings,  the  carved 
images,  the  great  organ,  the  crucifixes,  the  candlesticks ;  the  crim- 
son and  blue  and  yellow  of  the  stained  glass  windows;  conse- 
crated vessels  for  the  holy  communion,  with  consecrated  knives 
and  napkins ;  and,  even  in  the  humblest  parish  churches,  the  sweet- 
est cleanliness  at  least,  the  well-kept  desks  of  oak,  the  stone  bap- 
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tismal  font,  the  few  conspicuous  squares  of  white  and  black  marble, 
and,  above  all,  the  decent  rail  separating  the  communion-table  from 
the  rest  of  the  interior.  Moreover,  aii-i  very  specially,  the  priests, 
as  being  men  holy  in  their  office  by  derivation  from  the  Apostles, 
were  to  see  to  the  expression  of  this  in  liioir  vestments,  and  chiefly 
in  the  pure  white  surplices  enjoined  to  bo  worn  on  the  more  solemn 
occasions  of  sacred  6er\'ice.  Then,  there  was  symbolical  holiness 
also  in  the  appointed  gestures  both  of  the  ministers  and  the  peo- 
ple— the  standing  up  at  the  Creed,  the  kneeling  at  the  Communion, 
the  bo^ving  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  All  this  and  much  more  was 
included  in  that  "beauty  of  holiness"  wliich  Laud  desired  to  uphold 
and  restore  in  England.  The  prelates  of  the  old  school  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  obser>'ance  of  such  of  the  canonical  ceremonies  as 
the  general  custom  of  the  reign  of  James  had  retained  in  opposition 
to  the  anti-ceremonial  tendency  of  the  Puritans;  but  Laud  was  for 
the  strict  maintenance  of  all  that  were  enjoined  by  the  letter  of 
the  canons,  and  not  only  so,  but  for  "  a  restauration  "  also  of  such 
**  ancient  approved  ceremonies "  as  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
Reformation.  "Within  his  own  life,  and  partly  from  his  personal 
influence,  there  had  gro\^Ti  up  a  body  of  men  agreeing  with  •  him  in 
these  views,  and  prepared  to  go  along  with  him  in  carrying  them 
out.  To  Laud,  as  their  leader,  every  manifestation  of  the  increase 
of  this  party  in  the  Church,  or  of  a  tendency  anywhere  to  the 
adoption  of  new  sensuous  aids  to  piety  without  passing  over  to  the 
communion  of  Rome  in  order  to  find  them,  was  a  fact  of  interest 
It  could  only  be  when  this  party  had  attained  to  a  considerable 
numerical  strength  that  he  could  hope  to  ceremonialize  the  Church 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes.  For  the  present,  his  notions  as  to 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  rite  of  consecration  not  only  to  all 
churches,  but  also  to  chapels,  to  the  communion-plate,  and  to  all 
utensils  employed  in  the  sacred  service,  were  decidedly  beyond 
those  entertained  by  the  bulk  of  the  clergy.  Still  farther  was  he 
from  having  all  the  prelates  or  clergy  with  him  in  his  views  as  to 
the  name  and  arrangement  proper  to  the  communion-table.  The 
common  opinion  on  this  subject  was,  that  the  communion-table 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  altar,  or  called  by  that  name,  but  was 
to  be  "  a  joined  table,"  to  be  laid  up  in  the  chancel  at  such  times 
as  it  was  not  in  use  for  the  holy  service,  but,  during  the  time  of 
such  service,  to  be  removed  to  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  church, 
where  all  could  conveniently  see  and  hear,  and  there  placed  "  table- 
wise,"  with  the  sides  north  and  south.  Laud,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  that  the  communion-table  was  an  altar,  and,  as  such,  should 
be  permanently  fixed  "altar-wise"  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
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with  the  ends  north  and  south.  Generally,  too,  he  was  for  the  use 
of  such  names  as  paten,  chalice,  alb,  paraphront,  and  soffironti  as 
designations  of  the  sacred  ntensils  and  parts  of  the  sacred  fiuni- 
tore,  on  the  principle  that,  as  all  these  were  holy  things,  they 
^should  be  differenced  in  name  ^m  common  things."  These, 
however,  were,  for  the  present,  the  private  and  persohal  develop- 
ments of  Land's  ecdesiasticism,  regarded  even  by  friendly  prelates 
as  indications  of  a  {nnp^okri  r^  tba-tfitCcK.  Accordingly,  though  in 
his  own  view  an  ultimate  uniformity  even  in  these  particulars 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  his  ideal  of  that  '^beauty  of  holi- 
ness" which  might  be  set  up  in  England,  he  was  content,  in  the 
meantime,  with  doing  what  he  could,  within  his  own  diocesan  juris- 
diction, to  exemplify  the  nicer  parts  of  his  ideal,  directing  his 
energies  in  the  legislative  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  greater 
features. 

On  the  last  leaf  of  Laud's  diary,  when  it  was  brought  by  circum- 
stances before  the  public,  was  found  written  by  his  own  hand  a  list 
of  twenty-three  things  which  he  had  "projected  to  do,"  if  God 
blessed  him  in  them.  The  list  bears  no  date ;  but  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  most  of  the  projects  were  in  his  mind  at  least  as  early 
as  1630.  Among  these,  besides  some  respecting  benefits  to  be  done 
at  his  own  expense  or  by  his  effort  to  his  native  town  of  Reading, 
to  his  old  college  of  St.  John's,  and  to  the  university  and  town  of 
Oxford,  and  also  respecting  the  interests  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
and  the  see  of  London,  there  arc  others  indicating  his  future  legis- 
lative intentions  with  regard  to  the  Church  in  general.  These  may 
be  here  quoted : 

"  3.  To  overthrow  the  feoffment,  dangerous  both  to  Church  and  State,  going 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  buying  in  impropriations. 

"  8.  To  settle  the  statutes  of  all  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  new  founda- 
tions, whose  statutes  are  imperfect  and  not  confirmed. 

**  9.  To  annex  for  ever  some  settled  commendamSj  and  those,  if  it  may  be, 
sine  euro,  to  all  the  small  bishopricks. 

"  10.  To  find  a  way  to  increase  the  stipends  of  poor  vicars." 

The  first  of  these  intentions  was  ominous  enough ;  the  others 
might  appear  good  or  ill,  according  to  the  ideas  entertained  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  to  be  carried  out.  An  intention 
which  accompanied  them  of  "  setting  up  a  Greek  press  in  London 
and  Oxford  for  printing  of  the  Library  niJinuscripts,"  was  one  which 
could  only  be  approved  by  all  friends  of  learning. 

But  Laud  was  not  only  the  legislative  chief  of  the  Church,  the 
man  of  schemes  and  projects  for  affecting  its  constitution;  he  was 
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also  the  dispenser  of  the  royal  patronage.  On  referring  back  to  the 
list  of  the  English  episcopal  body  in  1628-9,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  occurred  seven  vacancies  in  that  body  prior  to  1632 — in  St. 
Asaph,  by  the  death  of  Hanmer  in  July  1629;  in  Bath  and  Wells, 
by  that  of  Mawe  in  September  in  the  same  year ;  in  Peterborough, 
by  the  death  of  old  Dove  in  August  1630 ;  in  Ely  and  Bangor,  by 
the  deaths  of  Buckridge  and  Bayly  in  1631 ;  in  Durham,  by  the 
death  of  Howson  in  February  1631-2,  and  in  the  Archbishopric  of 
"York,  by  the  death  of  Ilarsnet  in  the  following  March.  Out  of 
these  8€ve7i  vacancies,  however,  tliere  arose  jiftecn  episcopal  prefer- 
ments. In  lieu  of  Hanmer  in  St.  Asaph,  was  appointed  Dr.  John 
Owen,  a  "Welshman  by  extraction,  who  lived  till  1651 ;  to  till 
Mawe's  place  in  Bath  and  Wells,  Curie  was  translated  from  Roches- 
ter, and  the  vacancy  thus  made  m  Rochester  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Dr.  John  Bowles,  who  continued  there  till  1637 ; 
old  Dove's  place  in  Peterborough  was  filled  by  a  new  man.  Dr. 
William  Pierce ;  in  Ely,  Buckridge  was  succeeded  by  White  of 
Norwich,  who  was  succeeded  in  Norwich  by  Corbet  of  Oxford,  who 
was  succeeded  in  Oxford  by  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  a  nephew  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft;  in  Bangor,  Bayly  was  succeeded  by  another 
Welshman,  Dr.  David  Dolben ;  Howson*s  successor  at  Durham  was 
Morton  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  succeeded  in  that  diocese  by 
Wright  of  Bristol,  who  again  was  succeeded  in  Bristol  by  Dr. 
George  Coke,  a  brother  of  Secretary  Coke ;  and,  finally,  Ilarsnet's 
place  as  Archbishop  of  York  was  reserved  for  Laud's  associate, 
Neile,  whose  transference  from  Winchester  was  to  entail  three 
new  changes  in  the  course  of  1 632  —  the  translation  of  Curie  from 
Bath  and  Wells  to  Winchester,  that  of  Pierce  from  Peterborough 
to  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  appointment  to  Peterborough  of  a  new 
man,  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell.  One  or  two  of  the  new  bishops  were 
not  thorough  Laudians — especially  Coke,  who  is  described  by  Fuller 
as  "  a  meek,  grave,  quiet  man,  much  beloved  in  his  jurisdiction."^ 
The  general  result  of  the  changes,  however,  was  an  impetus  in  the 
Laudian  direction. 

As  by  these  changes  the  episcopal  body  was  more  strongly 
charged  with  the  Laudian  element,  so,  in  as  far  as  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  Laudian  prelates,  extended  in  new  aj)point- 
ments  and  promotions  among  the  inferior  clergy,  the  eflect  was 
identical,     ^fore  particularly  in  the  appointments  to  deaneries  and 

1  Land,  in  his  acconnt  of  liL^  trial  (Wbnr-  **  puritanical  Bi«hop,'' to  Carlisle.   Them  two 

ton's  Laud,  309),  reinindis  liiii  accujieni  of  this  last  appointments,  however,  liad  been  in  1027 

appointment  of  Coke  to  a  bishopric,    though  and  1628-9,   before  parliaments  were  done 

not  a  i)arti.-iuu  of  hi.*';  also  of  hl.s  haviug  nom-  with, 
inated  Bi^ibop  11  all  to  Exeter,  and  rotter,  the 
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to  royal  chaplaincies,  care  was  taken  to  select  the  rigbt  sort  of  men; 
while  each  prelate,  in  appointing  his  own  chaplains,  or  presenting  to 
the  benefices  of  which  he  was  patron,  would  naturally  consult  his 
own  tastes.  Among  the  Laudian  preferments  of  these  kinds  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Dr.  William  Jnxon,  Laud's  intimate  friend, 
his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  St.  John's,  Oidbrd,  and,  since 
1627,  Dean  of  Worcester.  "July  10, 1632,"  says  Laud  in  his  diary, 
**  Dr.  Juxon,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  at  my  suit  sworn  clerk  of  his 
Majesty's  closet,  that  I  might  have  one  that  I  might  trust  near  his 
Majesty,  if  I  grow  weak  or  infirm."  Another  appointment  of  some 
consequence  was  that  of  Peter  Heylin,  who,  after  acting  as  one  of 
Laud's  chief  agents  during  his  life,  survived  to  be  his  biographer, 
and  a  busy  writer  of  books.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Lavd  in 
1627,  bringing  with  him  fi-om  Oxford  the  reputation  of  being 
**  papistically  inclined  '^  he  became  one  of  Laud*s  chaplains  (and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Laud's  chaplains  were  also  his  tasters  of 
books,  and  the  ofiUcial  licensers  or  censors  of  all  current  literature) ; 
in  1G29,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  King ;  and  in  1631  he  obtained  a 
rectory  in  Hunts  and  a  prebend  in  Westminster,  with  promise  of 
more.  Heylin  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  first  roused 
Laud  to  the  danger  of  the  feoffment  scheme  for  the  purchase  of 
impropriations ;  and  it  is  certain  that  lie  preached  ou  this  subject  in 
1630.  Besides  Heylin,  Laud  had  a  host  of  other  proteges  of  the 
same  stamp  scattered  through  the  Church.  "They  that  watched 
the  increase  of  Arminianism,"  says  Ilacket,  "  said  confidently  that 
it  was  from  the  year  1628  that  the  tide  of  it  began  to  come  in,**  and 
this  because  it  was  from  that  year  that  "  all  the  prefcnnents  were 
cast  on  one  side."*  Ilacket's  statement  is  curiously  coiToborated 
by  the  clerical  lives  of  this  period  in  the  pages  of  Wood. 

A  third,  and  very  powerful  means,  by  which  Laud  acted  on  the 
Church,  was  by  making  his  own  great  diocese  of  London  a  model 
of  ecclesiastical  order.  (1.)  He  had  here  the  means  of  exemplify- 
ing the  more  peculiar  features  of  his  ideal  of  the  "  beauty  of  holi- 
ness." He  gave  a  prominence  to  the  rite  of  consecration  which  it 
had  never  had  in  London  since  Roman  Catholic  times,  and  he  intro- 
duced elaborate  variations  of  ceremony  into  public  worsliip.  On 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  January,  1630-1,  for  example,  there  was  quite 
a  stir  in  London  about  the  consecration  of  St.  Catherine  Creed 
Church  in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  church  had  been  recently  re- 
built, and  had  been  suspended  by  Laud  from  all  divine  service, 
sermons  or  sacraments,  until  it  should  be  re-consecrated.    Laud  and 

1  Lift  of  Williams,  Flut  II.  and  p.  42,  and  82. 
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a  number  of  liis  clergy  came  in  tlie  morning  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony..'. "At  the  Bishop's  approach  to  the  west  door,"  says  Hush- 
worth,  "  some  that  were  prepared  for  it  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
*Open,  open,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may 
^nter  in ! '  and  presently  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  Bishop, 
with  some  doctors  and  many  other  principal  men  went  in,  and 
immediately  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up, 
and  his  arms  spread  abroad,  uttered  these  words :  '  This  place  is 
holy ;  the  ground  is  holy ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy.*  Then  he  took  up  some  of  the 
dust  and  threw  it  up  into  the  air  several  times  in  his  going  up 
towards  the  chancel.^  When  they  approached  near  to  the  rail 
and  communion-table,  the  Bishop  bowed  towards  it  several  times ; 
and,  returning,  they  went  round  the  church  in  procession,  saying 
the  100th  Psalm,  and  after  that  the  19th  Psalm,  and  then  said  a 
form  of  prayer,  commencing,  *Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  etc.,  and  con- 
cluding, '  We  consecrate  this  church  and  separate  it  unto  thee  as 
holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  use.* 
After  this,  the  Bishop  being  near  the  communion-table,  and  taking 
a  written  book  in  his  hand  [a  copy,  as  was  afterwards  alleged,  of  a 
form  in  the  Romish  pontifical,  but,  according  to  Laud,  furnished 
him  by  the  deceased  bishop  Andrews],  pronounced  curses  upon 
those  that  should  afterwards  profane  that  holy  place  by  musters 
of  soldiers,  or  keeping  profane  law-courts,  or  carrying  burdens 
through  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  curse  bowed  towards  the  east, 
and  said,  *  Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen.'  Wlien  the  curses  were 
ended,  he  pronounced  a  number  of  blessings  upon  all  those  that 
had  any  hand  in  framing  and  building  of  that  sacred  and  beautiful 
church,  and  those  that  had  given  or  should  hereafter  give  any 
chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils;  and  at  the  end  of  every 
blessing  he  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  said,  '  Let  all  the  people 
say.  Amen.'  After  this  followed  the  sermon ;  which  being  ended, 
the  Bishop  consecrated  and  administered  the  sacrament  in  manner 
following:  —  As  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  made 
several  lowly  bowings ;  and  coming  up  to  the  side  of  the  table, 
where  the  bread  and  wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times; 
and  then,  after  the  reading  of  many  prayers,  he  came  near  the 
bread,  and  gently  lifted  up  a  corner  of  the  napkin  wherein  tho 
bread  was  laid;  and,  when  he  beheld  the  bread,  he  laid  it  down 
again,  flew  back  a  step  or  two,  bowed  three  several  times  towards 

1  This  was  sworn  to  on  Laud's  trial  by  two  hare  boen  a  Popish  ceremony,  as  the  Homish 
witnesses;  but  Laud  dcuies  it,  and  moreover  pontifical  prescribes  not "  dust"  but  *'  ashes** 
mjt  that,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would  not     to  be  thrown  up  on  such  occasions. 
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it ;  then  he  drew  near  again,  and  opened  the  napkm,  and  bowed 
as  before.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  was  full  of 
wine,  with  a  cover  upon  it;  which  he  let  go  again,  went  back^ 
and  bowed  thrice  towards  it ;  then  he  came  near  again,  and,  lift- 
ing up  the  cover  of  the  cup,  looked  into  it,  and,  seeing  the  wine^ 
let  fall  the  cover  again,  retired  back,  and  bowed  as  before.  Then 
he  received  the  sacrament,  and  gave  it  to  some  principal  men; 
after  which,  many  prayers  being  said,  the  solemnity  of  the  conse- 
cration ended.'' ^  On  the  following  Sunday  (Jan.  23,  16d(V-l), 
St.  Giles's  Church  in  the  Fields  was  re-consecrated  by  Laud  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  in  the  same  or  the  following  year,  several  chapels 
were  consecrated  by  him  with  equal  ceremony.  (2)  There  was,  of 
course,  a  rigorous  supervision  of  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  in 
his  diocese,  with  very  swift  procedure  in  every  case  of  offence.  Im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  the  royal  instructions  of  December  1629, 
which  had  been  framed  on  his  own  draft,  he  had  forwarded  copies 
of  them  to  the  archdeacons  of  his  diocese,  calling  their  attention 
specially  to  the  third,  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Elng's 
Declaration  against  disputations  on  doctrine,  the  fifth,  respecting 
the  regulation  of  lecturers,  the  seventh,  respecting  private  chaplains 
illegally  maintained,  and  the  eighth,  regarding  non-attendance  on 
public  worship ;  ordering  them  to  deliver  copies  of  the  same  to  all 
the  clergy  in  their  districts,  and  to  see  that  the  churchwardens  also 
had  copies;  requiring  them  farther,  within  a  month,  to  send  him  lists 
of  all  the  lecturers,  and  of  all  the  families  illegally  maintaining  pri- 
vate chaplains,  within  their  respective  archdeaconries;  and  con- 
cluding with  a  strict  injunction  to  them  to  be  zealous.^  The  arch- 
deacons seem  to  have  been  diligent  enough.  "Many  lecturers," 
says  Neal,  ''  were  put  down,  and  such  as  preached  against  Armi- 
nianism  or  the  new  ceremonies  were  suspended  and  silenced; 
among  whom  were  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  Mr. 
Daniel  Rogers  of  Wethersfield,  Mr.  Hooker  of  Chelmsford,  Mr. 
White  of  Knightsbridge,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  William  Martin,  Mr^ 
Edwards,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Dod,  Mr.  Hildersham,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Saunders,  Mr.  James  Gardiner,  Mr.  Foxley,  and  many  others." 
These  were  all  Puritan  ministers  of  the  Church ;  but,  in  April  1632, 
the  bishop's  police  started  a  covey  of  Separatists.  Mr.  John 
Lathorp's  Independent  Congregation  had  managed  till  then  to  hold 
their  meetings  without  discovery ;  but  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
most  probably  "  from  information  they  had  received,"  as  our  modem 
police  say,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Henry  Bamet,  a  brewer's 

» 

1  BoBhworth,  n.  76-78 ;  Wharton's  Laad,  88M0.  a  Biuhwortli«  II.  fa,  82. 
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derk  in  Blackfiiars,  and  there  found  about  sixty  persons  nefariously 
firorshipping  God  in  their  own  way.  Forty-two  of  them  were 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  prison. 

Many  things  which  Laud  was  unable  to  do  even  in  his  own  dio- 
cese by  his  mere  episcopal  authority,  he  was  able  to  effect  by  means 
of  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  then  anomalous  executive  and 
judicial  system  of  the  country.  What  was  more  important,  ho 
was  able,  by  means  of  this  position,  to  leap  beyond  the  bounds  of 
liis  own  diocese  altogether,  and  to  take  cognizance,  to  an  extent 
which  otherwise  (even  had  he  already  been  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury) could  not  have  been  possible,  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  all 
the  dioceses  of  England.  In  many  of  these  dioceses  there  were 
men  whom  he  could  trust.  Archbishop  Harsnet  could  give  a  good 
account  of  his  northern  portion  of  England ;  and  Curie  in  Bath  and 
Wells,  Wright  in  Bristol,  Montague  in  Chichester,  Buckridge  and 
then  White  in  Ely,  White  and  then  Corbet  in  Norwich,  Corbet  and 
then  Bancroft  in  Oxford,  Dove  and  tlien  Pierce  in  Peterborough, 
and  Neile  in  Winchester,  were  not  likely  to  sleep  in  their  dioceses 
even  with  Abbot  as  their  nominal  metropolitan.  Still,  in  flagrant 
cases,  these  prelates  would  prefer  a  reference  to  head-quarters; 
while  in  the  dioceses  of  such  of  their  colleagues  as  Bayly  of  Ban- 
gor, Hall  of  Exeter,  Godwin  of  Hereford,  Williams  of  Lincoln,  and 
Davenant  of  Salisbury,  Laudism  would  probably  have  been  but 
feebly  urged,  had  there  been  no  means,  except  through  Abbot,  of 
forcing  these  bishops  to  their  work,  or  taking  it  out  of  their  liands. 
Such  means  existed. 

The  Privy  Council  was  not  only  the  fountain  of  law,  but  also  the 
fountain  of  judgment.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  was  it  at  the  Coun- 
cil-table that  all  new  enactments  were  framed  and  measures  for 
raising  money  adopted ;  but  this  same  Council-table,  either  by  itself^ 
or  through  the  Star-chamber,  which  was  but  another  edition  of 
itself  (the  same  persons  sitting  in  different  rooms,  as  Clarendon  has 
it),*  saw  to  the  execution  of  its  own  decrees,  and  superseded  all 
ordinary  courts  of  law  in  the  inquisition  after  certain  classes  of 
offenders.  Whatever,  in  fact,  the  Council  chose  to  construe  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  sedition  or  contempt  of  authority,  was 
taken,  with  other  causes,  under  its  own  immediate  jurisdiction  — 
the  Council-table  conducting  the  preliminary  inquiries,  and  calling 
the  delinquents  before  them ;  and  the  Star-chamber  receiving  the 


1  The  Stftr-duunber  Court  (eiitebliabed  3     jiidj|;«t  of  UteC<mrtf  of  CcmmonLftv/'witb- 
Hcniy  TTI.)  coiuL-tcd  of^direra  lord«,  be-      oat  Jury. 
tag  Tiirj  Couactilon,  together  with  two 
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delinquents  to  be  formally  tried  and  punished  with  fine,  imprisonr 
ment,  or  worse  penalties. 

Even  the  bishops  were  thus  kept  under  Laud's  hand.  The  ezem- 
plary  but  Calvinistic  Bishop  Davenant  of  Salisbury,  having  unwit- 
tingly given  offence  (Lent  1630)  by  a  sermon  at  court,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  touch  too  closely  on  some  of  the  forbidden  points  of  the 
Predestinarian  controversy,  was  summoned  before  the  Council  to 
answer  for  it.  Williams  of  Lincoln,  a  man  not  so  easily  to  be 
brought  to  his  knees,  was  the  object  of  still  more  attention  to  the 
Council.  As  early  as  1G27,  information  had  been  lodged  against 
him  in  the  Council,  at  the  instance  of  Sibthorp  and  other  agents  of 
Laud,  on  account  of  his  lax  discipline  against  the  Puritans ;  and  he 
could  hardly  make  an  appointment  in  his  diocese,  or  execute  a 
lease,  or  give  a  decision  in  one  of  his  courts,  but  the  matter  was 
carried  in  some  way  or  other  by  appeal  to  the  Council-table.  These 
charges  were  all  kept  sealed  up ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after 
Laud  was  archbishop,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  bring  the 
valiant  Welshman  to  triaL  Even  then  it  was  a  lion  that  they  were 
taking  in  their  net ;  and  in  the  meantime,  waiting  for  their  attack, 
he  knew  all  their  doings,  and  even  had  copies  of  their  secret  papers. 
The  awful  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  much  in  Laud's  dreams.  ^  Sun- 
day, January  14,  1626-7,"  i;vTites  Laud  in  his  diary,  "towards  morn- 
ing I  dreamed  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came,  I  knew  not  whither, 
with  iron  chains ;  but  returning  loosed  from  them,  leaped  on  horse- 
back, and  went  away ;  neither  could  I  overtake  him."  No,  Laud, 
and  you  never  shall ! 

If  the  Council  and  the  Star-chamber  could  meddle  with  bishops, 
they  were  not  likely  to  spare  inferior  delinquents.  Accordingly, 
from  1628  to  1632,  there  was  a  series  of  Star-chamber  prosecutions, 
somQ  of  which  are  still  recited  by  all  historians  who  trace  the 
progress  of  Laud's  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Most  horrible  perhaps 
was  the  case  of  the  Scotchman,  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton^  (father  of 


1  Born  in  Edinburgh,  and  edocated  at  the 
newly-founded  university  there  under  Mr. 
Bollock,  Lcighton  had  come  to  England  and 
held  a  prcacherehip  in  London.  He  also,  in 
virtue  of  a  degree  of  M.  D.  iVom  Leyden, 
practised  as  a  physician,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  obliged  to  be- 
come  a  pastor  of  an  English  or  Scotch  con- 
gregation in  Holland.  His  Zion^s  Plea  was 
written  and  probably  printed  in  Holland. 
Here  is  the  full  title  of  the  work:  — "An 
Appeal  to  the  PorUamcnt,  or  Zion's  Plea 
against  Prclacie ;  the  summe  whereoff  is  de- 
Urered  in  a  decade  of  Positiona— in  the 


handling  whereoff  the  Lord  Bishopa  and 
their  appurtenances  are  manifestly  proved, 
both  by  divine  and  humane  lawes,  to  be  in* 
tniders  upon  the  privileges  of  Christ,  of  tho 
King,  and  of  the  Commonweal :  and  thero- 
fore,  upon  good  Evidence  given,  she  hartilia 
deeircth  a  judgment  and  execution.  Printed 
in  the  year  and  moneth  wtien  Bochell  was 
lost  (1628).'*  There  arc  strong  expressions  in 
the  book,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  fairly  written* 
and  one  fancies  one  can  trace  in  the  &thar 
something  of  that  mild  medit^Mve  spirit 
which  made  the  son  the  idol  of  Gilbert  fiur. 
net,  and  such  a  ikvorite  long  afterwards  with 
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the  famous  Archbishop  Leighton),  who  was  prosecuted  in  1G30  for 
hb  book  entitled  Zion*8  Plea  against  Prdacy^  printed  and  circu- 
lated about  two  years  before.  After  having  been  sentenced  and 
degraded  from  holy  orders,  ho  escaped  from  j)rison  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  wiwrders.  A  hue  and  cry  was  sent  after  him,  describ- 
ing him  as  "  a  man  of  low  stature,  fair  complexion,  a  yellowish 
beard,  a  high  forehead,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age."  Being 
taken  in  Bedfordshire,  ho  was  brought  back  to  London,  and  on 
Friday,  November  16,  "  part  of  his  sentence  was  executed  upon  him 
in  this  manner,  in  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  tenn  time : 
He  was  severely  whipt  before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory ;  being  set 
in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  then  one  side  of  his 
nose  slit ;  then  he  was  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
with  the  letters  S.  S.,  signifying  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition.  He  was 
then  carried  back  again  prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  to  be  kej)t  in  close 
custody ;  and  on  that  day  seven-night,  his  sores  upon  his  b.ick,  ears, 
nose  and  face  being  not  cured,  he  was  whipt  again  at  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  executed 
upon  him  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other  side  of  the 
nose,  and  branding  the  other  cheek."  He  was  then  taken  back  to 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  His  son,  the  future  arch- 
bishop, was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  studpng  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.^    Nothing  half  so  horrible  as  this  torture  of  Leighton 


Coleridge.  The  book  wu  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land while  the  third  Parliament  was  still  sit< 
ting,  and  when,  consequently,  its  publication 
was  not  absolute  madness. 

1  I  have  seen  in  the  State  Paper  Office  sev- 
eral original  letters  of  Leighton  and  his  son, 
throwing  light  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
fiunily  at  the  time,  as  well  m  on  the  character 
of  both  son  and  father.  In  1620,  the  father 
is  at  Utrecht,  in  llolland,  living  precariously 
as  preacher  to  an  English  or  Scotch  congrega- 
tion there ;  the  son  is  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  ftiraily  are  in  London,  living  "  over 
against  the  King's  Wardrobe,'"  in  Blackfriars. 
Intercommunication  is  difficult;  and  the  son, 
in  particular,  who  has  heard  of  the  book 
which  his  father  has  been  printing  in  Hol- 
land for  circulation  in  England,  is  anxious 
to  hear  news  of  him.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
1629,  he  writes  f^om  Edinburgh  to  his  mother, 
saying  inttr  alia,  **  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
&thor,  which,  although  it  was  brief,  yet  it 
perrpicuonsly  made  manifest  unto  mo  the 
danger  that  he  of  likelihood  would  incur  of 
the  book  which  he  hath  been  printing.  God 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  wicked  men!  He 
sent  some  of  the  books  hitheri  which  are  like 


to  bring  those  that  meddled  with  them  in 
some  danger;  but  I  hoi^c  God  shall  cppease 
the  matter  and  hinder  the  power  of  wicked 
men,  who,  if  they  could  do  accordiug  to  lliuir 
desire  against  God's  children,  would  mako 
havoc  of  them  on  a  sudden.  The  Lord  stir 
us  up,  to  whom  this  matter  belongs,  to  pray  to 
God  to  defend  and  keep  his  children  and  his 
cause ! "  In  a  later  letter,  dated  *'  E<Iii. burgh, 
May  7, 1629,"  the  pious  youth  again  writes  to 
his  mother,  telling  her  that  some  things  sho 
had  sent  to  him  from  London  had  f  tiled  to 
reach  him,  and  adding,  **  I  more  desire  to 
bear  something  of  my  father's  alTairs.  I  have 
not  so  much  as  seen  any  of  the  boGks  yet, 
though  there  are  some  of  them  here.  I  pray 
with  the  first  occasion  write  to  mo  wliat  he 
hath  done.  As  yet,  my  part  is  in  the  mean- 
while to  recommend  it  to  God.  Kcni'-mber 
my  duty  to  my  aunt,  my  love  to  my  rrothcr 
James:  remember  me  to  Elizabeth,  Elihha, 
and  my  young  brother  and  si^tcr.'' 

While  the  fUtire  arcIiWhSiop  was  writing 
these  letters  in  Edinburgh,  his  father  was 
leaving  Utrecht  to  return  home.  Here  is  a 
letter  to  his  wifb  announcing  his  intention :  — 

"  Dear  Love,— Ilaving  yet  onco  more  oo- 
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came  from  the  Star-chamber  for  some  years  after ;  but  some  of  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  Court  were  severe  enough.  A  prooeai 
begun  in  1682,  but  not  ended  till  1688,  was  one  for  uprooting  the 
Puritan  Feoffinent  scheme. 

Besides  the  Council-table  and  Star-chamber,  Laud  and  hia  col* 
leagues  had  a  powerful  implement  in  the  Court  of  High  Commii- 
sion.  This  celebrated  court,  established  1  Elis.,  consisted  of  some 
forty  persons,  of  whom  twelve  were  bishops,  and  it  had  the  aame 
authority  in  purely  ecclesiastical  cases  that  the  Star-chamber  had  in 
dvil,  or  in  ecclesiastical  bordering  on  civil.  It  was  empowered  ^to 
visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies^ 
schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities  whatsoever, 
which  by  any  ecdesiastical  authority  whatsoever  might  be  lawfully 
ordered  or  corrected ;  and  it  was  a  court  of  last  appeal  from  aU 
inferior  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  consequently  from  all  the  bishops 
individually.  It  might  use  in  its  proceedings  not  only  juries,  wit- 
nesses,  and  other  ordinary  means,  but  also  means  not  used  in  other 
courts,  such  as  interrogations  and  imprisonment  of  the  accused, 
spies,  rumor,  etc.  The  working  members  were  the  bishops,  and 
three  might  be  a  quorum.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  censures 
were,  generally,  deprivation  from  the  ministry,  excommunication, 
and  the  like ;  but  under  Charles  they  had  become  much  heavier. 
"  The  bishops,"  says  Clarendon,  "  grew  to  have  so  great  a  contempt 
of  the  common  law  aud  of  the  professors  of  it  that  prohibitions 
from  the  supreme  courts  of  law,  which  have  and  must  have  the 
superintendency  over  all  inferior  courts,  were  not  only  neglected, 
but  the  judges  reprehended  for  granting  them."    It  was  accounted 

ctsion  by  a  fit  bearer  to  salate  joa,  know  can  hurt  u.  If  I  come  not  wiUi  all  ezpedi- 
tbat  the  14th  of  March  of  oar  style  I  was  tion,  know  nothing  hindereth  bat  want  of 
getting  things  in  order  for  my  retom.  I  am  passage.  So,  with  my  dearest  love  to  yonr 
to  be  ordained  in  the  place  on  the  22d  of  the  sweet  self;  oar  childreni  sister,  and  all  our 
said  month,  whereon  also  we  have  the  Sacra-  friends  remembered,  I  commend  yoa  aU  to 
ment.  The  24th  (being  the  Tuesday  follow-  God.  Yoar  ever, 
ing,)  I  intend  to  set  forth  for  England,  if  "AXm  Lxightov. 
wind  and  passage  permit;  for  the  which  I  "Utrecht^  JtCorcA  14, 1629.'* 
know  yoa  pray  earnestly.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Unfortonately,  when  Leighton  did  come 
by  the  letter  that  God  hath  wrought  yoar  over  to  accept  this  call,  whenever  it  was, 
heart  to  my  entertaining  of  the  call,  which  Parliament  no  longer  existed  to  protect  him; 
was  so  fteely  and  pnblidy  pat  upon  me  that  and  after  a  little  while,  he  was  arrested  and 
I  coald  not  avoid  it.  As  for  the  means,  we  brought  to  trial.  It  is  owing,  doubtless,  to 
must  wait  upon  God,  of  whose  bounty  and  the  fltust  that  his  papers  were  seized  at  the 
goodness  we  have  had  many  expressions;  time  of  his  arrest,  that  the  foregoing  letters 
bleracd  be  his  name !  I  hope  the  Parliament  are  now  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  The  pas- 
hath  the  thing  [the  book?]  ere  this.  [There  sage  in  the  son^s  letters  referring  to  the  ikth- 
Is  then  a  relbrenoe  to  some  one  who  had  er*s  book  are  undcrmarked  (I  think  in  Laud^ 
promised  to  get  "  a  protection  "  for  him  hand),  as  if  they  were  adduced  in  evidence 
against  his  "  over-coming."]  Howsomever,  that  the  book  (which  was  anonymous) 
1  moan  to  come  over  upon  Jehovah's  protec-  Leighton's. 
tion,  under  whose  wings  if  we  walk,  nothing 
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a  special  grievance  that  the  High  Commission  had  converted  itself 
into  a  court  of  revenue,  by  punishing  with  huge  pecuniary  fines. 
A  portion  of  the  moneys  so  raised  was  eventually  set  apart  fpr  the 
use  of  the  trustees  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's,  so  that  it  came  to  be 
a  common  jest  in  London  that  St.  Paul's  was  built  with  the  sins  of 
the  people. 

A  productive  source  of  money  was,  of  course,  found  in  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  offences  against  the  moral  and  mat- 
rimonial laws  of  the  Church,  as  when  Sir  Giles  Arlington  was 
fined  £12,000  for  marrying  his  niece,  and  made  to  give  a  bond  for 
£25,000  more  that  he  would  never  see  her  again  without  witaesses ; 
but  the  offences  of  heresy,  schism,  non-conformity,  etc.,  were  like- 
wise productive.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Barnard,  Lecturer  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, London,  escaped,  in  January,  1629-30,  with  a  humble  sub- 
mission for  having  mentioned  the  Queen's  Majesty  indecorously  in 
a  public  prayer;  but,  being  again  articled  by  Laud,  in  May,  1632, 
for  a  sermon  against  Popery  and  Arminianism,  he  was  excommu- 
nicated, suspended  from  the  ministry,  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  con- 
demned in  costs  of  suit,  and  committed  to  prison.^  Mr.  Charles 
Chauncy  of  Ware,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Madye  of  Christ 
Church,  London,  and  many  more,  were  subjected,  for  similar 
reasons,  to  milder  censures.  In  the  north,  the  iron-handed  Went- 
worth  had  set  up,  in  terms  of  his  appointment,  a  kind  of  Star- 
chamber  and  High  Commission  apparatus  of  his  own.  In  York, 
accordingly,  the  ministers  became  patterns  of  conformity. 

One  other  means  of  influence  which  Laud  possessed  and  turned 
to  account,  remains  still  to  be  mentioned.  An  Oxford  man  by 
training,  and  master  of  an  Oxford  College  prior  to  his  advance- 
ment to  the  bishopric,  he  retained  a  strong  affection  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  strong  interest  in  its  affairs ;  and  he  had  not  been 
long  in  the  Privy  Council  before  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  tlien  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  devolved  all  the  important  business  of 
the  office  into  his  hands.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  popular  carl, 
in  April  1630,  Laud  was  elected  Chancellor  himself,  and  immedi- 
ately began  those  great  works  of  collecting  and  remodelling  the 
statutes,  etc.,  which  he  had  already  projected,  and  the  execution  of 
which  has  associated  his  name  with  the  history  of  the  University, 
as  that  of  its  second  founder.  His  office,  moreover,  enabled  him 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  opinion  at  that  great  nursery  of  ecclesi- 
astics. Thus,  in  1631,  in  the  case  of  Mh  "Ihoraas  Ford  of  Mag- 
dalen, Mr.  Giles  Thome,  of  Balliol  College,  and  Mr.  Giles  Hodges, 
of  Exeter  College.    These  three  gentlemen  having  been  called  to 

1  Bushworth,  II.  82  and  140,  and  Neal's  FuriUnB,  U.  201-2. 
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acconnt  hj  the  Vice-chancellor  for  breaking  the  Sn^a  instnuv 
tions  and  attacking  the  Arminians  in  their  sermons  by  the  name 
of  Pelagians,  had  appealed  to  the  proctors.  Laud  immediately - 
interfered  and  procured  a  trial  of  the  case  before  the  Elng  in 
person,  at  Woodstock.  The  three  culprits  were  expelled  the 
University;  the  proctors  were  dismissed  from  their  office  tar 
receiving  the  appeal;  and  two  masters  of  Colleges,  the  learned 
Prideaux,  of  Exeter,  and  another,  were  severely  reprimanded.  At 
Cambridge,  ^  England's  other  eye,"  Laud's  influence  was  for  the 
present  less  direct.  Through  his  colleague,  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  as  well  as  through  the  Council  itself 
and  the  Kinc,  he  was  able  to  do  something.  Then,  again,  there 
were  rising  Laudian  stars  among  the  masters  and  fellows  at 
Cambridge,  who  looked  to  him,  correspdtided  with  him,  and 
acted  on  his  instructions.  Among  a  number  of  Latin  letters 
which  we  have  seen  in  manmscript  addressed  by  Orator  Creighton, 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  to  diilbrent  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  soliciting  their  good  offices  for  the  University  in  two 
wars  in  which  it  was  engaged  in  1629  (the  one  with  the  London 
printers  and  the  other  with  the  chandlers  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  raised  the  price  of  candles),  none  is  more  complimentary  or 
deferential  than  one  addressed  to  Laud.  "  Honoratisaime  et  amr 
plissime  Prcernl^  says  the  orator,  referring,  to  a  recent  illness  of 
Laud's,  ^^cetenias  agimus  Deo  //ratios  for  your  recovered  health. 
It  was  not,  it  was  not  only  your  fate  that  was  pending ;  that  engine 
of  dire  death  which  threatened  you,  was  aimed  also  at  our  sides, 
our  necks.  O,  how  to  have  been  deplored  by  us  would  that  change 
of  a  benefit  into  an  incomparable  misfortune  have  been,  if  one  and 
the  same  year  had  given  us  freedom  from  that  rascality  of  the 
printers  (a  typographortim  sordibus)  and  taken  you  away  from 
us!  We  have  known  your  admirable  inclination  towards  us  in 
the  typographic  controversy.  Now  new  ruffians  attack  us  —  even 
our  own  townsmen,  who,  in  the  bosom  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
light  of  literature,  under  the  very  smell  of  learning  {eruditionU 
ol/actu),  dwelling  within  the  same  walls,  under  the  same  sky,  air, 
King  and  laws,  yet  live  with  us  as  if  nature  had  denied  them 
the  least  spark  of  goodness.  What  sort  and  of  what  grain  the 
rest  are,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  manners  of  those  whom  the^ 
have  chosen  for  their  leaders  and  standard-bearers  against  the 
University ;  men  of  such  a  stamp,  that  they  do  not  fear  to  weave 
their  cheats  under  the  cloak  of  piety,  under  the  garments  of 
Christ,  and,  embracing  the  external  bark  of  religion,  do  not  blush 
to  take  advantage  of  our  young  tyros,  whom  they  know  to  be 
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unskilled  in  worldly  afifairs,  in  the  matter  of  candles,  spiceries, 
and  their  counterfeit  wares."  ^ 

And  so,  what  with  one  means  of  influence,  what  with  another, 
I<aud,  in  the  year  1632,  being  then  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  English  Church,  and  one  of  the 
chie&  of  the  English  state.  One  would  fain  think  and  speak  with 
some  respect  of  any  man  who  has  been  beheaded;  much  more 
of  one  who  was  beheaded  for  a  cause  to  which  he  had  consci- 
entiously devoted  his  life,  and  which  thousands  of  his  country- 
men, two  centuries  after  his  death,  still  adhere  to,  still  expound, 
still  uphold,  albeit  with  the  difference,  incalculable  to  themselves, 
of  all  that  time  has  flung  between.  But  it  is  impossible  to  like  or 
admire  Laud.  The  nearer  we  get  to  him,  the  more  all  soil  illusion 
falls  offj  and  the  more  distinctly  we  have  before  us  the  liard  reality, 
as  D'Ewes  and  others  saw  it,  of  a  "little,  low,  red-faced  man," 
bustling  by  the  side  of  that  King  of  the  narrow  forehead  and  the 
melancholy  Vandyke  air,  or  pressing  his  notions  with  a  raspy  voice 
at  the  council-board  till  Weston  became  peevish  and  Cottington 
wickedly  solemn,  or  bowing  his  head  in  churches  not  very  grace- 
fully. When  we  examine  what  remains  of  his  mind  in  writings, 
the  estimate  is  not  enhanced.  The  texture  of  his  writing  is  hard, 
dry,  and  common;  sufiicicntly  clear  as  to  the  meaning,  and  with 
no  insincerity  or  superfluity,  but  without  sap,  radiance  or  force. 
Occasionally,  when  one  of  his  fundamental  topics  is  touched,  a 
kind  of  dull  heat  rises,  and  one  can  see  that  the  old  man  was 
in  earnest.  Of  anything  like  depth  or  comprehensiveness  of  in- 
tellect, there  is  no  evidence ;  much  less  of  what  is  understood 
by  genius.  There  is  never  a  stroke  of  original  insight ;  never  a 
flash  of  intellectual  generality.  In  Williams  there  t^  genius ;  not 
in  Laud.  Many  of  his  humble  clerical  contemporaries,  not  to 
speak  of  such  known  men  as  Fuller  and  Ilacket,  must  have  been 
greatly  his  superiors  in  talent  —  more  discerning  men,  as  well 
as  more  interesting  writers.  That  very  ecclesiastical  cause  which 
Laud  so  conspicuously  defended,  has  had,  since  his  time,  and 
has  at  this  day  in  England,  far  abler  heads  among  its  adherents. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  Laud  became  what  he  did  become,  and 
that  slowly,  by  degrees,  and  against  opposition ;  how  was  it  that 
his  precise  personality  and  no  other  worked  its  way  upwards, 
through  the  clerical  and  academical  element  of  the  time,  to  the 
very  top  of  all,  and  there  fitted  itself  into  the  very  socket  where 
the  joints  of  things  met?  Parvo  regitur  mundus  intellectu.  A 
small  intellect,  once  in  the  position  of  government,  may  suffice 

1  Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mas.  6878  (one  of  Cole's). 
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for  the  official  forms  of  it;  and,  with  Laud's  laboriousness  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  his  power  of  maintaining  his  place  of  minis* 
ter,  under  such  a  master  as  Charles,  needs  be  no  mystery.  So 
long  as  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  satisfied,  the  tenants  must 
endure  the  bailiff  whatever  the  amount  of  his  wisdom.  Then^ 
again,  in  the  last  stages  of  Laud's  ascent,  he  rose  through  Bade- 
ingham  and  Charles,  to  both  of  whom  surely  his  nature,  without 
being  great,  may  have  recommended  itself  by  adequate  affinitiei. 
StiU,  that  Laud  impressed  these  men  when  he  did  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  and  that,  from  his  original  portion  as  a  poor 
student  in  an  Oxford  College,  he  rose  step  by  step  to  the  point 
where  he  could  come  in  contact  with  them,^  are  facts  not  ezplio- 
able  by  the  mere  supposition  of  a  series  of  external  accidents. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  a  nature  does  not  always  or  necessarily  rise 
by  greatness  or  intrinsic  superiority  to  the  element  about  \%  but 
may  rise  by  peculiarityy  or  proper  capillary  relation  to  the  element 
about  it.  When  liOrd  Macaulay  speaks  of  Laud  as  intelleotaally 
an  ^imbecile,''  and  calls  him  ^'a  ridiculous  old  bigot,"  he  seems 
to  omit  that  peculiarity  which  gave  Laud's  nature,  whatever  its 
measure  by  a  modem  standard,  so  much  force  and  pungency  among 
his  contemporaries.  To  have  hold  of  the  surrounding  sensations 
of  men,  even  by  pain  and  irritation,  is  a  kind  of  power;  and 
Laud  had  that  ki^id  of  power  from  the  first.  He  afibcted  strongly, 
if  irritatingly,  each  successive  part  of  the  body  politio  in  which 
he  was  lodged.  As  a  fellow  of  a  College,  ho  was  more  felt 
than  liked;  as  master  of  a  College,  he  was  still  felt  but  not 
liked ;  when  he  came  first  about  Court,  he  was  felt  still,  but  still 
not  liked.  And  why  was  he  felt?  Why,  in  each  successive 
position  to  which  ho  attained,  did  he  afiect  surrounding  sen- 
sation so  as  to  domineer?  For  one  thing,  he  was  a  man  whose 
viewsj  if  few,  were  extraordinarily  definite.  His  nature,  if  not 
great,  was  very  tight.  Early  in  life  he  had  taken  up  certain 
propositions  as  to  the  proper  theology  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  had  combined  them  with  certain  others  as  to  the  divine  right 
of  prelacy,  and  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  uniformity  in 
creed  and  worship.  These  few  very  definite  propositions,  each 
answering  to  some  tendency  of  society  or  of  opinion  at  the  time 
in  England,  he  had  tied  and  knotted  round  him  as  his  sufficient 
doctrinal  outfit.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  them  with  him 
and  before  him,  acting  upon  them  with  a  brisk  and  incessant 
perseverance,  without  regard  to  circumstances,  or  even  to  estab- 
lished notions  of  what  was  fair,  high-minded,  and  generous.  Thna^ 
seeing  that  the  propositions  were  of  a  kind  u,pon  which  some 
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oonclusion  or  other  was  or  might  be  made  socially  impera|;iye, 
he  ootild  force  to  his  own  conclusions  all  laxcr,  though  larger 
natures^  that  were  tending  lasdly  the  same  way,  and,  throwing  a 
continually  increasing  crowd  of  such  and  of  others  behind  him  as 
his  followers,  leave  only  in  front  of  him  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  conclusions  as  resolute  contraries.  His  indefatigable  official 
activity  contributed  to  the  result.  Beyond  all  this,  however,  and 
adding  secret  force  to  it  all,  there  was  something  else  about 
Laud.  Though  the  system  which  he  wanted  to  enforce  was  pne 
of  strict  secular  form,  the  man's  own  being  rested  on  a  trem- 
bling basis  of  the  fantastic  and  unearthly.  Herein  lay  one  notable, 
and  perhaps  compensating  difference  between  his  narrow  intel« 
lect  and  the  broad  but  secular  genius  of  Williams.  In  that 
Btrange  diary  of  Laud,  which  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  our 
literature,  we  see  him  in  an  aspect  in  which  he  probably  never 
wished  that  the  public  should  know  him.  His  hard  and  active 
public  life  is  represented  there  but  casually,  and  we  see  the  man 
in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  talked  to  himself  when 
alone.  We  hear  of  certain  sins,  or,  at  least,  ^  unfortunatenesses,'' 
of  his  early  and  past  life,  which  clung  about  his  memory,  were 
kept  there  by  anniversaries  of  sadness  or  penance,  and  sometimes 
intruded  grinning  faces  through  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  when 
all  the  house  was  asleep.  We  see  that,  after  ^1,  whether  from 
such  causes  or  from  some  form  of  constitutional  melancholy,  the 
old  man,  who  walked  so  briskly  and  cheerily  about  the  court, 
and  was  so  sharp  and  unhesitating  in  all  his  notions  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  did  in  secret  carry  in  him  some  sense  of  the 
burden  of  life's  mystery,  and  feel  the  air  and  the  earth  to  some 
depth  around  him  to  be  full  of  sounds  and  agencies  unfeatured 
and  unimaginable.  At  any  moment  they  may  break  through! 
The  twitter  of  two  robin  redbreasts  in  his  room,  as  he  is  writing 
a  sermon,  sets  his  heart  beating;  a  curtain  rustles  —  what  hand 
touched  it?  Above  all,  he  has  a  belief  in  revelation  through 
dreams  and  coincidences;  and,  as  the  very  definitencss  of  his 
scheme  of  external  worship  may  have  been  a  refuge  to  him 
firom  that  total  mystery,  the  skirts  of  which,  and  only  the  skirts, 
were  ever  touching  him,  so  in  his  dreams  and  small  omens,  he 
seems  to  have  had,  in  his  daily  advocacy  of  that  scheme,  some 
petty  sense  of  near  metaphysical  aid.  Out  of  his  many  dreams 
we  are  fond  of  this  one:  —  "January  5  (^1626-7),  Epiphany  Eve 
and  Friday,  in  the  night  I  dreamed,"  he  says,  "that  my  mother, 
long  since  dead,  stood  by  my  bed,  and  drawing  aside  the  clothes 
a  little,  looked  pleasantly  upon  me,  and  that  I  was  glad  to  see 
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her  with  so  merrj  an  aspect.  She  then  showed  to  me  a  oertain 
old  man,  long  since  deceased;  whom,  while  alive,  I  both  knew 
and  loved.  He  seemed  to  lie  npon  the  ground,  meiry  enongli, 
but  with  a  wrinkled  countenance.  His  name  was  Orove.  While 
I  prepared  to  salute  him,  I  awoke."  Were  one  to  adopt  what 
seems  to  have  been  Laud's  own  theory,  might  not  one  suppose 
that  tills  wrinkled  old  man  of  his  dream,  squat  on  the  super- 
natural ground  so  near  its  confines  with  the  natural,  was  Laud's 
spiritual  genius,  and  so  that  what  of  the  supernatural  there  was 
in  his  policy,  connsted  mainly  of  monitions  from  Orove  of  Read- 
ing? The  question  would  still  remain  at  what  depth  back  among 
the  dead  Ghx>ve  was  permitted  to  roam  ? 


There  is  no  difiiculty  now  in  seeing  why  Milton  changed  his 
lution  of  entering  the  Church  of  England.  To  the  Churdi  as  it  was 
governed  by  Laud,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  to  be  governed  by  Land 
or  others  for  many  years  to  come,  it  was  impossible  for  Aim  honestly 
to  belong.  And  yet  there  were  other  fine  and  pure  spirits  of  that 
day  who  were  positively  attracted  into  the  Church  by  that  which 
repelled  him  from  its  doors. 

It  was  in  April  1680,  for  example,  and  mainly  through  the  direct 
influence  of  Laud,  that  George  Herbert  became  an  English  parish 
priest.  .  For  several  years  he  had  been  inclining  that  way.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  James  he  had  given  up  his  hopes  of  court 
employment,  and  retired  into  the  country.  Here  he  had  "  many 
conflicts  with  himself  whether  he  should  return  to  the  pwited 
pleasures  of  a  court  life,  or  betake  himself  to  a  study  of  divinity 
and  enter  into  sacred  orders,  to  which  his  dear  mother  had  often 
persuaded  him."  Having  concluded  for  the  hoHer  life,  he  had  taken 
deacon's  orders,  had  accepted  the  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia  in 
Williams's  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  had  built  in  that  village,  partly 
with  his  own  money,  partly  with  that  of  friends,  the  loveliest  gem 
of  a  parish  church, "  being  for  the  workmanship  a^ costly  mosaic,  and 
for  the  form  an  exact  cross."  He  had  also  resigned  his  Public  Ora- 
torship  at  Cambridge,  that  he  might  have  more  time  for  his  sacred 
duties.  Still  he  had  not  taken  priest's  orders  nor  a  cure  of  souls, 
and  it  seemed  as  i^  what  with  his  courtly  accomplishments,  what 
with  the  elegant  cast  of  his  sanctity,  the  court  might  have  hiin  back 
again.  In  1629,  however,  a  severe  illness,  which  brought  him  to 
death's  door  and  left  in  him  the  seeds  of  consumption,  weaned  his 
last  thoughts  from  all  worldly  things.  Having,  as  part  of  liis  plan, 
married  a  lady  of  kindred  disposition,  he  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  some  coun^cy  parish  where  he  might  bury  himself  in  well-doing. 
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\V  lien,  however,  in  the  month  above  mentioned,  his  noble  relative 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  then  new  in  the  earldom 
of  Pembroke  by  his  brother's  death,  presented  him  with  the  rectory 
of  Bemerton  in  "Wiltshire  near  Salisbury,  there  arose  such  question- 
ing in  H«  rbert's  mind  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  sacred  office,  that  he 
detennined  to  decline  it.  He  went  to  Wilton  to  thank  the  earl  and 
to  give  his  reasons.  It  chanced  that  the  King  and  the  whole  court 
were  then  at  Wilton  or  near  it ;  and  so  "  that  night,"  says  Walton, 
"  the  earl  acquainted  Dr.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  with  his 
kinsman's  irresolution,  and  the  bishop  did  the  next  day  so  convince 
Mr.  Herbert  that  the  refusal  was  a  sin,  that  a  tailor  was  sent  for  to 
come  speedily  from  Salisbury'  to  Wilton  to  take  measure  and  make 
him  canonical  clothes  against  next  day ;  which  the  tailor  did  ;  and 
Mr.  Herbert,  being  so  habited,  went  with  his  presentation  to  the 
learned  Dr.  Davenant,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he 
gave  him  institution  immediately."  When  thus  led  into  the  Church, 
by  the  hand  of  Laud  himself,  and  in  the  proper  canonical  garb, 
Herbert  (April  2G,  1630)  was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  lived  but 
three  years  longer,  the  model  of  a  country  parson,  and  the  idol  of 
his  parishioners ;  nor,  during  these  three  years,  was  there  a  parish 
in  all  England  in  which,  by  the  exertions  of  one  man  whose  pious 
genius  had  received  from  nature  the  due  peculiarity,  there  was  a 
nearer  approach  than  in  Bcmerton  to  Laud's  ideal  of  the  "beauty  of 
holiness."  The  parish  church,  the  chapel,  the  parsonage-house,  were 
all  beautified ;  the  church  services  and  ceremonies  were  punctually 
fulfilled  in  every  particular ;  and  the  people  were  so  taught  on  Sun- 
days the  sacred  significance  of  all  the  forms  and  gestures  prescribed, 
that  they  loved  them  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  their  pastor's. 
Over  the  miry  roads,  in  rain  and  mist,  on  week-days  walked  the  del- 
icate, aristocratic  man,  "  contemning  his  birth,"  as  ho  said,  "  or  any 
title  or  dignity  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him,  compared  with 
his  title  of  priest ; "  and  twice  every  day  he  and  his  family,  with 
Buch  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  as  could  come,  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  prayers  —  on  which  occasions,  as  the  chapel  bell  was 
heard  over  the  lands  around,  the  ploughmen  would  stop  reverently 
in  mid-furrow,  that  the  sound  might  satiate  them  and  do  good  to 
their  hearts.  Here  also  it  was  that  those  sacred  strains  of  "  The 
Temple  "  were  written,  which,  though  some  of  them  were  but  poetic 
inteq)retations  of  Laud's  prose,  have  come  down  as  the  carols  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  essence,  and  are  dear  beyond  that  Church 
to  the  lovers  of  sacred  wit  and  quaint  metrical  speech.  Yes,  at  the 
very  time  when  Milton  was  renouncing  the  Church  as  his  profes- 
sion, his  senior,  Herbert,  with  death's  gate  shining  nearer  and 
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nearer  befine  hiiii,  was  finding  his  delist  in  her  oervioes  U* 
praises. 

^  I  Joj,  dotf  mother,  when  I  Tiew 
Tlij  perftct  lineaments  and  hue 

Both  nreet  and  bright: 
Beantj  in  ihee  takes  np  her  place. 
And  datee  her  letters  ftom  thy  face. 

When  she  doth  write." 


ITor  is  Herbert  the  only  instance  of  a  man  of  fine  character  MctntHj 
led  into  a  closer  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  £09- 
land  than  might  otherwise  have  been,  by  Laud^s  personal  infla^nce 
or  the  influence  of  his  system.  Omitting  several  instances  of 
younger  men  either  won  fit>m  secular  life  to  the  Anglican  Chmdi 
by  Laud,  or  saved  to  the  Anglican  Church  by  his  timely  demonstrft* 
tions  of  its  capabilities  when  they  were  passing  over  to  Rome^  we 
may  note  the  fiunous  case  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  his  fiunily.  Fer- 
rar,  who  had  been  a  student  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  early  n 
1605,  and  till  1613  a  fellow  there,  had  spent  some  intermediate 
years  in  travelling  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Itily,  and  Spain; 
and  then,  returning  to  England  in  1618,  had,  T^dth  an  elder  brother, 
concerned  himself  in  a  public  manner  with  the  Virginia  colonization 
scheme,  and  had,  moreover,  as  a  member  of  James's  last  Parliament, 
taken  a  leading  part  in  colonial  business.  In  his  travels,  besides 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  and  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  religion  of  the  Catholic 
nations,  and  to  ^  the  manner  and  the  reasons  of  their  worship ;  **  so 
that,  though  he  resisted  ^  many  persuasions  to  come  into  commn* 
nion  with  that  Church,"  and  continued  ^  eminent  for  his  obedience 
to  his  mother,  the  Church  of  England,"  yet,  when  he  returned 
home,  he  could  not  but  think  that  England,  in  the  fury  of  her 
Protestantism,  had  parted  unnecessarily  with  some  portions  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  holy  life  which  were  still  kept  up  with  good  effect  in 
wanner  Catholic  lands.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  England  might  well  permit,  for  the  sake  of 
such  pious  souls  as  desired  it,  a  restoration  of  the  means  of  monaa- 
tic  seclusion  and  discipline.  There  being  plenty  of  money  in  the 
Ferrar  family,  left  by  their  father,  an  enterprising  London  merchant, 
who  died  in  1620,  and  all  the  family  having  the  same  singular 
meekness  and  passion  for  a  devout  life  which  distinguished  Nicho- 
las, he  was  able  with  ease  to  make  the  experiment.  The  mainor  of 
Little  Gidding,  a  desert  spot,  chiefly  of  pasture  land,  on  the  borders 
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• 

ui  Horthamptonshire,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Cambridge,  had 
been  bought  by  his  widowed  mother,  and  here  Nicholas  carried  his 
plans  into  effect  (1626-7).  The  hall,  and  the  chapel  adjoining  it, 
which  were  almost  the  only  buildings  in  the  parish,  were  fitted  up 
in  a  pi'oper  manner ;  and  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  the  mother, 
Nicholas,  and  his  elder  brother  John,  a  married  sister  named  Collett, 
many  young  nephews  and  nieces,  with  some  others  who  obtained 
leave  to  join  them,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  in  all,  including 
servants,  migrated  to  this  place,  and  established  themselves  as  a 
monastic  colony.  As  the  establishment  was  under  the  presidency 
of  the  widowed  mother,  an  aged  woman  of  eighty,  and  as  all  the 
members  were  bound  to  celibacy  so  long  as  they  continued  in  it^ 
the  people  round  about  named  it  "  The  Protestant  Nunnery."  The 
real  management  was  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas,  who  had  been  or- 
dained deacon  by  Laud  for  that  purpose,  by  his  own  express  desire, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  his  business  acquaintances.  The  inmates 
were  permitted  to  pursue  various  occupations,  such  as  reading, 
teaching,  binding  prayer-books,  collating  the  Scriptures,  etc. ;  much 
was  given  in  charity ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  place  was  that  day 
and  night  there  was  a  ceaseless  round  and  succession  of  religious 
duties.  Twice  every  day  Nicholas  himself  read  the  Common 
Prayer  to  them  all  in  the  chapel ;  but  there  were  also  in  the  chapel, 
or  in  an  oratory  within  the  hall,  continual  additional  services  during 
the  day,  and  again  by  relays  of  watchers  during  the  whole  night. 
When  one  set  of  watchers  became  weary  with  reading  or  with 
singing  lauds  to  God,  a  bell  roused  others  to  relieve  them,  and\so 
on  till  morning  dawned.  Thus  "  in  this  continued  serving  of  God," 
says  "Walton,  "  the  Psalter  or  whole  Book  of  Psalms  was  in  every 
fbur-and-twenty  hours  sung  or  read  over,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
verse ;  and  this  was  done  as  constantly  as  the  sun  runs  his  circle 
every  day  about  the  world,  and  then  begins  again  the  same  instant 
that  it  ended."  In  every  part  of  the  worship  Laud  would  have 
found  his  notions  of  beauty  and  decorum  fiulfiUed  or  exceeded. 
Thus,  "  within  the  chapel,"  besides  other  furniture  and  decorations, 
•*were  candles  of  white  and  green  wax,"  and  at  every  meeting 
every  person  present  bowed  reverently  towards  the  communion 
table  before  sitting  down.  In  short,  at  another  time  the  establish- 
ment would  have  run  a  risk  of  being  suppressed  as  Popish.^ 

1  Bespeeting  the  Ferrar  establishment,  see  low  of  St.  John%  Cambridge,  1855.     Mr. 

Xiubworth,  II.  178;  Walton's  Life  of  Her-  Mayor's  volume  collects  all  the  existing  in- 

l)ert;  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  Part  II.  pp.  formation  about  Ferrar;  and  the  etory  of  the 

CO— 53;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  I.  66,  57  (edit,  fiunily  may  be  there  read  as  told  by  them- 

1867);  and  also  Lives  of  Ferrar,  edited,  with  selves  and  those  intimate  with  them,  in  con- 

illiiftntioDs,  by  J.  £.  B.  Mayor,  M.  A.,  Fel-  tradiotion  of  iklse  reports. 
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The  Herberts  and  the  Ferrars  (and  there  was  a  growing  number 
of  like-minded  men  in  England,  all  known  to  each  other  and  in 
correspondence  with  each  other)  were  the  higher  representatives  of 
that  element  or  tendency  of  the  yonng  English  opinion  of  the  dmj 
which  was  consenredwitiiin  the  Chnrch,  or  even  drawn  into  it  firom 
without,  by  Land's  mle  and  policy.  In  them,  indeed,  Landism  was 
seen  in  a  state  of  bloom  and  fragrance  which  it  never  could  have 
attained  in  the  arid  nature  of  Laud  himself.  Laudians  of  a  mom 
ordinary  stamp,  and  more  like  their  master,  were  all  those  coevals  of 
Milton,  who,  simply  following  the  suasion  of  the  time,  had  already 
professed  themselves  on  the  Laudian  side  in  the  course  of  their 
studies,  and  were  anxious  to  take  livings  and  prove  their  principles 
in  gowns  and  surplices  before  congregations. 

But,  though  Laudism  was  so  conspicuously  in  the  ascendant^ 
though  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  flocking  into  the  ' 
Church  were  Laudians,  whether  of  the  first  or  of  higher  dimensions^ 
was  it  absolutely  impossible  to  enter  the  Church  or  to  exist  in  it 
without  being  a  Laudian  ?  By  no  means  so.  With  all  Laud's  vig^ 
ilance  and  that  of  the  prelates  of  his  party,  and  in  spite  of  ordi* 
nances,  inquisitions  of  archdeacons,  episcopal  visitations,  drcolar 
letters  to  churchwardens  encouraging  them  to  report,  etc.,  it  was 
still  possible  for  ministers  of  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  sentiments, 
unless  too  fiery  and  fierce  to  contain  themselves,  to  get  livings  and 
to  keep  them,  without  concessions  that  could  bo  called  deadly  or 
dishonorable.  At  the  utmost,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  it  is  but 
a  tree  here  and  there  that  the  axe  of  power  has  time  to  fell,  and  in 
such  cases,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  thinning  of  the  big  boughs 
may  but  help  the  growth  of  the  underwood.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that,  under  Laud's  government,  and  even  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  zealous  bishops,  Puritan  ministers  did  contrive  to  avoid 
compliance  with  many  of  the  enjoined  forms  and  ceremonies.  We 
are  informed,  for  example,  that  Milton's  former  tutor.  Young,  con- 
trived, for  ten  whole  years  after  his  appointment  as  vicar  of  Stow- 
market,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  surplice,  notwithstanding  that  dur- 
ing that  time  there  were  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  three  such  dis- 
ciplinarians in  succession  as  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Corbet,  and  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Wren.^  The  more  celebrated  Edmund  Calamy,  also,  who  was 
at  this  time  a  neighbor  of  Young's  in  Suffolk,  being  minister  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  used  afterwards,  when  the  Puritans  were  in  the 
ascendant,  to  declare  that,  even  in  those  difficult  days,  he  never 
bowed  to  or  towards  the  altar,  or  the  like.' 

1  Historj  of  StowniArket,  hj  tiie  Ser.  A.  O.  HoUingiworth.  S  Wood*i  FiMti,  L  (OL 
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Had  Milton  chosen,  therefore,  he  might  have  slipped  into  the 
diocese  of  some  liberal  bishop;  and  he  might  have  managed  his 
part  as  well  as  others  till  the  arrival  of  better  times.  To  enter  the 
Church  in  such  a  fashion,  however,  was  not  in  Milton's  nature. 
Xoung  or  old,  he  was  not  a  man  to  "  slip  "  in  anywhere.  He  could 
judge  for  himself,  at  least ;  and  rather  than  buy  the  sacred  office 
with  what  to  him,  if  not  to  others,  seemed  servitude  and  forswear- 
ing, he  would  lead  the  life  of  a  simple  layman.  (And  so  the  Church 
of  England  lost  John  Milton.  Ilad  it  been  otherwise  —  had  tliat 
pure  courageous  youth,  who,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
stood  dubious  by  the  thrcsliold,  but  crossed  the  black  marble  lino 
and  advanced  into  the  sacred  vestibule  and  the  aisles  beyond  — 
what  might  the  result  not  have  been !  Milton,  as  an  ecclesias- 
tic, would  have  been  Milton  still;  such  an  archbishop,  mitred  or 
unmitred,  as  England  has  never  had.  The  tread  of  such  a  foot 
across  the  sacred  floor,  what  it  might  have  trampled  into  extinction ; 
the  magnanimity  of  such  a  soul,  breathed  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Church  through  that  approaching  revolution  when  Church  as  well 
as  State  was  to  be  riven  asunder  for  repair,  how  it  might  havo 
affected  these  counsels  while  yet  the  future  model  was  in  doubt,  and 
only  the  site  and  the  materials  solicited  the  architect !  But  it  was 
not  so  to  be.  Ten  years  hence,  indeed,  Milton  will  throw  liis  soul 
into  the  question  of  Church  Reform ;  will,  of  all  Englishmen,  make 
that  question  his  own ;  but  then  it  will  be  as  a  layman  and  not  as  a 
churchman.)  For  the  present  he  but  moves  to  the  church  door, 
glances  from  that  stati(m  into  the  interior  as  far  as  he  can,  fM;es 
through  the  glass  the  back  of  a  little  man  gesticulating  briskly  at 
the  farther  end,  does  not  like  the  look  of  him  or  of  his  occupation, 
and  so  turns  sadly  but  decidedly  away. 

Out  of  the  Church  of  England,  however,  there  were  at  that  time 
certain  possible  alternatives  for  any  Englishman  who  miglit  feel 
such  a  strong  vocation  towards  the  "  sacred  office  of  sjieaking,"  that, 
if  he  could  not  pursue  it  in  Englan^l,  he  would  pursue  it  elsewliere. 
There  was  the  Irish  Church ;  there  was  the  Scottish  Church ;  there 
were  the  Foreign  Chaplaincies;  and  there  was  the  rudimentary 
Church  of  the  Colonies. 

L  The  Irish  Church.  Ireland,  with  the  great  mass  of  its  people 
still  untouched  Celts,  and  with  only  a  selvage  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish settlers  on  its  eastern  coasts,  exhibited  a  corresf>oiidj ng  division 
of  religions.  The  native  Irish  were  all  Roman  Catholir^s;  only  the 
English  and  Scotch,  amounting  to  not  a  tenth  of  the  population, 
were  Protestants.    Both  religions,  however,  had  organizations  co- 
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extensive  in  form  with  the  whole  island.  In  each  of  the  four  prov- 
inces there  was  a  legal  Protestant  archbishop,  with  bishops  under 
him,  as  in  England.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bishoprics  and 
of  the  men  who  held  them  in  the  year  1632 : 

Province  op  Munster.  1.  llie  Archbishop  of  Cashd :  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, a  Scot  2.  Bishop  of  Waierford  and  Lismore :  Michael  Boyle,  educated 
at  Oxford.  8.  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Rosa :  Richard  Bojle.  4.  Bishop 
of  Limerick:  FranciB  Grough,  an  Englishman.  6.  Bishop  of  Ardfert :  William 
Steere,  an  Englishman.  6.  Bishop  of  Killaloe :  hems  Jones,  a  Weldunan, 
educated  at  Oxford.     7.  Bishop  ofKUfenora:  James  Hcygate,  a  Scot 

Province  of  Leinster.  1.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  Lancebt  Bulke- 
ley,  an  Englishman.  2.  Bishop  of  KUdare :  William  Pilsworth,  an  English- 
man. 3.  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Jonas  "Wlieeler,  an  Englishman.  4.  Bishop  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin :  Thomas  Ram,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Cambridge. 

Province  op  Ulster.  1.  ne  Archbishop  of  Armagh:  (styled  "the 
Primate  of  all  Ireland") :  the  famous  and  learned  James  Usher,  horn  in  Ire- 
land, and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  now  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
2.  Bishop  of  dogher :  James  Spotswood,  a  Scot  3.  Bishop  ofMeath:  Anthony 
Martin,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  4.  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh :  William  Bedell,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Cambridge.  5.  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor:  Robert  Echlin,  a  Scot  6.  Bishop  of  Dromore:  Theo- 
philus  Buckworth,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Cambridge.  7.  Bishop  of  Der- 
ry :  Crcorge  Downham,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Cambridge.  8.  Bishop  of 
Raphoe :  John  Lesly,  a  Scot 

Province  op  Connaught.  1.  The  Archhshop  of  Tuam :  Randolph  Bar- 
lowe.  2.  Bishop  of  Killala  and  Achonry :  Archibald  Adair,  a  Scot  8.  Bishop 
ofElphin:  Edward  King,  educated  at  Oxford;  the  uncle  of  Milton's  friend, 
Edward  King  of  Christ's  College.  4.  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh : 
Robert  Dawson,  an  Englishman.^ 

Hero  is  an  imposing  Church  organization  —  only  four  bishops 
fewer  than  for  all  England.  Imagine  the  deaneries,  the  archdeacon- 
ries, and  lastly  the  parochial  livings  under  such  an  extensive  surface 
of  bishoprics ;  observe  also  that  the  bishoprics  were  almost  all  filled 
by  Englishmen  or  Scots  imported  for  the  purpose,  with  but  one  or 
two  bom  Irishmen  among  them  (one  of  these,  however,  being  the 
Primate  Usher,  the  greatest  of  them  all) ;  and  it  will  seem  as  if 
Ireland  might  have  been  a  very  convenient  refuge  in  those  days  for 
aggrieved  Puritan  clergymen  of  the  sister  nation.  For  the  Irish 
Church,  though  episcopal,  was  episcopal  after  a  much  laxer  fashion 
than  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  professors  sent  over  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  its  foundation  by  Elizabeth  in  1593,  had 
been  eminent  Calvinists  from  Cambridge ;  in  the  reign  of  James, 

1  Ibe  IJst  is  drawn  up  from  Cotton^s  "  Fasti  Eooles.  Hibern.'*  1847. 
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when  obstacles  to  the  colonization  of  Ireland  had  been  removed, 
the  persons  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  had 
been  chiefly  enterprising  Scottish  Presbyterians,  who  carried  their 
ministers  with  them,  or  else  English  Puritans,  who  were  glad  to  go 
to  Ireland  for  the  chance  of  greater  religious  freedom ;  and  thus, 
though  the  organization  of  the  Church  was  externally  prelatic,  the 
constituency  of  the  Church,  its  blood  and  substance,  were  mainly 
Presbyterian  or  Puritan.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian ministers  to  the  episcopal  government,  the  bishops  had  not 
scrupled  to  waive  their  full  episcopal  rights  —  allowing  Presbyters 
to  join  with  them  in  the  act  of  ordaining  other  Presbyters,  and  also 
allowing  them  to  dispense  with  the  Liturgy.  In  the  same  spirit, 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  at  a  convocation  of  the  Irish  Prot- 
estant clergy  in  1616,  to  adopt  a  set  of  Articles  expressing  their 
corporate  creed,  it  was  decided  not  to  borrow  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  to  frame  a  new  set  of  a 
more  Puritan  and  Cahinistic  grain.  A  drafl  of  such  Articles  was 
prepared  by  Usher,  then  Provost  of  Trinity  College ;  which,  after 
passing  the  Convocation  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  being 
approved  by  the  English  Privy  Council,  was  ratified  by  the  Irish 
Lord  Deputy  in  the  King's  name.  Among  the  Articles  was  one 
more  strongly  Sabbatarian  than  accorded  with  the  prevalent  views 
in  England ;  in  the  matters  of  ordination  and  of  Lent  and  other 
fasts,  the  language  was  left  very  open ;  nothing  special  was  said  of 
the  consecration  of  bishops  or  archbishops ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  denunciations  of  Popery  were  thorough-going.  Thus, 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
presented  a  spectacle  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  English  con- 
formists. It  was  a  muddle,  they  thought,  of  Presbyterian  practices 
and  a  mere  jxvre  humano  episcopacy.  There  were  among  the  Iiish 
bishops  men  who  thought  so  too.  Of  this  stamp  was  Echlin, 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  since  1612.  Usher,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  his  appointment  to  the  primacy  in  1624,  had  resisted 
attempts  to  compel  conformity,  and,  desiring  only  that  the  Irish 
Church  should  have  a  firm  Calvinistic  creed  with  a  moderately  epis- 
copal organization,  had  sought  to  direct  her  energies  against  the 
surrounding  Popery  of  the  island.^ 

In  such  circumstances,  we  repeat,  the  Irish  Church  might  have 
seemed  a  desirable  refuge  for  aggrieved  English  Puritans.  There 
were,  however,  serious  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  In  the 
first  place,  that  Church,  with  all  its  imposing  organization  of  arch- 

1  Neal's,  rnritans  II.  96-100,  and  Beid's  History  of  the  rresbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  L 
180,  etc. 
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bishops,  bishops,  and  so  on,  was  bat  a*  shell  withoat  a  kemeL  Then 
were  not  200,000  Protestants  in  Ireland  for  the  four  archbiahopf 
and  the  twenty  bishops  to  share  among  them.  Rome  was  itill 
master  of  the  rich  green  island.  Despite  English  laws,  there  was 
still  an  unbroken  body  of  Catholic  parish  deigy,  with  a  titular 
hierarchy  of  bishops,  archbishops,  vicars-general,  etc,  all  completai 
Since  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  Irish  Catholics  had  become 
bolder  than  ever.  ^Monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  snperstitioiis 
houses,''  say  the  English  Commons  in  their  Remonstrance  of  16S8; 
speaking  of  Ireland,  ^  are  newly  erected,  reified,  and  replenished 
with  men  and  women  of  several  orders,  and  in  a  plentiM  nuinner 
maintained  at  Dublin  and  most  of  the  great  towns,  and  divers  other 
places."^  Nor  was  the  inferiority  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Iro- 
land  to  its  Catholic  rival  merely  one  of  numbers  and  influence.  By 
the  lay  seizures  of  the  Reformation  the  old  legal  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church,  such  as  they  were,  had  been  wofully  diminished ;  and 
the  Protestant  clergy  had  but  a  starving  subsistence.  To  be  an 
Irish  bishop  was  not  much  better,  save  in  dignity,  than  to  be  an 
English  rector ;  and  forty  shillings  a-year  was  the  legal  income  of 
some  of  those  who  served  under  the  bishops  as  parish  ministera. 
All  sorts  of  devices,  by  consolidating  bishoprics,  livings,  etc^  had 
been  tried ;  but  still  the  Church  was  in  a  miserable  plight.  **  I 
have  boon  about  my  diocese,"  wrote  Bedell  to  Laud,  in  1630,  when 
he  had  just  gone  over  as  Bishop  of  Lismore  and  Ardagh,  ^  and  can 
set  do^Ti  out  of  my  knowledge  and  view,  what  I  shall  relate.  And 
shortly,  to  speak  much  ill  matter  in  a  few  words,  it  is  very  miserable 
everyway.  The  Cathedral  of  Ardagh  (one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Ireland,  and  said  to  be  built  by  St.  Patrick),  together  with  the 
bishop's  house  there,  are  down  to  the  ground;  the  church  here 
[Kilmore]  built,  but  without  bell  or  steeple,  font  or  chalice.  The 
parish  churches  all  in  a  manner  ruined,  unroofed,  and  unrepaired ; 
the  people,  saving  a  few  British  planters  here  and  there,  obstinate 
recusants ;  a  popish  clergy  more  numerous  by  far  than  we,  and  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical.'"  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  a  young  Englishman  fresh  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
had  but  little  inducement  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Irish  ministiy. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  Milton,  at  least,  felt  any  vocation  to  be  a 
missionary  in  Ireland. 

Moreover,  Laud  had  already  his  eye  on  the  Irish  Church.    Among 
his  projects  noted  down  on  paper  in  the  year  1630  are  these  two 

referring  to  Ireland : — JPirst^  "  To  procure  Bang  Charles  to  give  all 
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the  impropriations,  yet  remaining  in  the  crown,  within  the  realm 
of  Ireland,  to  that  poor  Church ; "  Secondly^  "  A  new  charter  for 
the  College  near  Dublin  to  be  procured  of  his  majesty ;  and  a  body 
of  statutes  made,  to  rectify  that  goyemment."  He  had  made  some 
progress  towards  these  results  before  1632.  Men  of  Laudian  prin- 
ciples had  been  appointed,  by  his  influence,  to  livings  and  ofiiccs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  and  the  Calyinistic  primate.  Usher, 
was  already  aware  that  the  Arminian  leaven  was  at  work,  and  that 
Laud  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Articles, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  Irish  Church  to  English  rule  and  disci- 
pline. 

II.  T?he  Scottish  Church.  Glancing,  not  westward  across  the 
Irish  Channel,  but  northward  across  the  Tweed,  the  English  Puri- 
tans could  see  pent  up  in  that  boreal  extremity  of  the  island,  a 
Church  still  more  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic  than  the  Irish  one. 
True,  it  was  not  now  exactly  as  Knox  had  left  it.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  Scottish  King  James  had  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
experienced  the  delicious  sensation  of  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the 
Tudors,  after  having  for  thirty-six  years  been  King  of  a  little  nation 
of  less  than  a  million,  from  whom  he  received  some  dGoOOO  a-year, 
with  occasional  presents  of  poultry  and  silk  hose,  and  no  end  of 
pulpit  instruction,  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  use  his  new 
power  so  as  to  break  the  neck  of  Scottish  presbytery.  He  had  so 
far  succeeded.  In  1606,  episcopacy  had  been  restored  by  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  in  as  far  as  the  investiture  of  some  thirteen  parish 
clergymen  with  the  titles  and  the  temporalities  of  bishops  could  be 
regarded  as  such  a  restoration ;  and  in  1610,  after  these  bishops  had 
for  four  years  borne  their  empty  honors  amid  the  scoffs  of  the 
people,  the  General  Assembly  of  Glasgow  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  adopt  them  ecclesiastically,  by  constituting  them  moderators  or 
presidents  in  synods,  and  bestowing  on  them  some  rights  of  juris- 
diction. Two  courts  of  high  ecclesiastical  commission  had  been 
appointed — the  one  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  other  at  Glasgow; 
each  under  the  presidency  of  an  archbishop.  Finally,  in  1C21, 
James  had  gained  another  victory  in  the  adoption  of  the  Five  Arti- 
cles of  Perth,  by  which  the  Kirk,  hitherto  obdurate  in  the  matter 
of  ceremonies,  consented  to  allow  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  pri- 
vate conmiunion,  private  baptism,  confirmation  by  the  bishops,  and 
the  observance  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 
So  far,  the  Kirk  had  ceased  to  be  Presbyterian.  But  episcopacy  in 
Scotland  was  yet  a  long  way  short  of  English  episcopacy.  With 
her  two  new-made  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and 
her  eleven  subordinate  bishoprics  —  those  of  Dunkeld,  Aberoeen, 
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Moray,  Brechin,  Damblanc,  Ross,  and  Orkney  in  the  province  of  SU 
Andrews ;  and  those  of  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Isles  in  the 
pro\dnce  of  Glasgow  —  Scotland  was  yet  toughly,  fervidly,  indom- 
itably Presbyterian.  ^  Though  these  were  bishops  in  name,"  says 
Clarendon,  ^  the  whole  jurisdiction  and  they  themselves  were  sub- 
ject to  an  Assembly  which  was  purely  Presbyterian ;  no  form  of 
religion  in  practice,  no  liturgy,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  any 
beauty  of  holiness."^  The  clergy  were  not  satisfied  even  with  such 
episcopacy  as  there  was ;  were  very  disrespectful  to  the  Spotswooda, 
the  Leslys,  the  Lyndsays,  and  the  Forbeses  among  them  who  had 
consented  to  be  made  bishops ;  would  insist  casuisticaUy  that  these 
bishops  were  presbyters  still,  though  perhaps  primi  inter  pares* 
The  people  were  still  more  restless.  They  regarded  the  new  cere- 
monies with  horror ;  and  the  day  on  which  they  had  received  their 
final  ratification,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land  —  Satm-day,  Au^ 
4, 1621 — was  spoken  of  as  "the  black  Saturday.''  It  was  one  o£ 
the  darkest  and  stormiest  days,  say  the  chronicles,  ever  known  in 
Scotland. 

Intensely  Calvinistic  in  creed,  without  a  liturgy,  not  burdened 
with  ceremonies,  and  episcopal  only  as  having  a  superficial  appara- 
tus of  bishops  screwed  down  upon  it,  the  Scottish  Church  of  1632, 
albeit  it  had  nonconformists  of  its  own  braving  the  penalties  of 
prison  and  exile,  might  have  seemed  a  very  tolerable  institution  to 
the  less  advanced  nonconformists  of  England.  What  they  desired 
was  an  episcopacy  without  severe  accompaniments ;  and  here  they 
would  have  had  it.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  one  or  two 
stray  cases,  ministers  ordained  in  England  do  not  seem  to  have  even 
thought  of  connecting  themselves  vnih  the  Church  north  of  tlie 
Tweed.  Then,  as  now,  the  tendency  was  rather  of  the  Scots  south- 
wards than  of  the  English  northwards ;  and  a  Cambridge  man  or 
an  Oxford  man,  thrown  by  chance  into  a  Fifcshirc  or  a  Perthshire 
parish,  would  have  been  stared  at  by  his  parisliioncrs  till  he  lost  his 
wits.  There  was  no  Englishman  at  this  date  among  the  Scottish 
bishops ;  all  were  Scots,  speaking  the  true  Done.  And  so  with  the 
parish  clergy.  Besides,  even  had  there  been  precedent  to  suggest 
to  an  adventurous  Englishman  the  idea  of  carrying  himself  and  his 
English  speech  into  that  far  hyperborean  region,  and  so  becoming 
familiar  with  those  rough  "Gordons,  Colkittos,  and  Galasps,"  whose 
very  names  seemed  so  outlandish,  there  were  beginning  to  be  symp- 
toms that  he  might  be  pursued  thither  by  that  from  whicli  he  had 
fled.  Laud  had  his  eye  on  Scotland,  too ;  and  he  and  Cliarles  were 
bent  on  a  farther  extension  of  prelacy  among  the  Scots  than  had 
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seemed  possible  to  James.     Take  heed,  Laud ;  for  you  ken  not  the 
stomach  of  that  people  I 

m.  The  Foreign  (Thaplaincies.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century 
there  had  been  factories  or  agenoies  of  the  English  ^  merchant- 
adyentarers "  in  the  chief  towns  of  northern  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  influx  of  Protestant  and  then  of  Puritan  refu- 
gees from  England  and  Scotland  had  increased  the  British  ingre- 
dient in  these  towns ;  and,  finally,  English  and  Scotch  regiments, 
sent  oyer  by  Elizabeth  and  James  for  continental  service  in  the  war 
of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  had  left  their  relics  where  they 
had  been  stationed.  There  were  thus,  in  many  of  these  continental 
towns,  English  and  Scotch  congregations,  requiring  the  services 
of  English  or  Scotch  pastors.  Milton's  preceptor,  Young,  had 
been  chaplain  to  the  British  merchants  in  Hamburg ;  and  Hamburg 
was  but  one  of  several  German  towns  similarly  provided.  In  Ham- 
burg, says  Neal,  "  the  English  church,"  protected  by  the  tolerant 
policy  of  the  city,  "managed  its  affairs  according  to  the  Geneva  dis- 
cipline, by  elders  and  deacons."  But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  more  particularly  those  provinces  which  were  under  the  singu- 
larly free  government  of  the  States  General  of  Holland,  that  the 
British  churches  abroad  attained  their  greatest  development.  Cal- 
vinistic  in  the  main  themselves,  but  with  other  sects  among  them 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  ensure  a  liberty  of  religious  difference  such 
as  eidsted  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  the  Dutch  welcomed  the  Eng- 
lish Puritan  minbtcrs  who  came  among  them,  and  gave  them  all 
the  rights  of  their  own  clergy,  including  state  support.  By  the  year 
1632,  there  were  English  or  Scotch  congregations  in  Amsterdam, 
Amheim,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Brille,  Campvere, 
Delft;,  Dordrecht,  Flusliing,  Gorcum,  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Leyden, 
Middleburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht.  Left  entirely  to  themselves, 
these  congregations  had,  in  most  cases,  adopted  the  Presbyterian 
forms  in  their  worship,  and  had  become  more  and  more  alienated 
from  episcopacy.  It  was  in  Holland,  and  especially  in  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Amsterdam,  that  the  Brownists  or  Independents 
found  shelter,  and  that  those  books  and  tracts  were  printed,  which, 
being  sent  over  to  England,  tended  to  diffuse  the  new  ingredient 
of  Independency  or  Congregationalism  through  the  popular  English 
Puritanism.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  congregations,  however,  were 
Brownist :  and  the  rest  were  so  far  from  advocating  pure  Congrega- 
tionalism that  they  had  formed  themselves,  with  the  consent  of  the 
States,  into  a  regular  Presbyterian  organization  with  the  name  of 
**  The  Synod  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Clergy  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces."   This  name  occurs  in  Dutch  histories  of  the  period  as  well 
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as  in  English  state  documents.  After  Charles  had  ascended  the 
throne,  however,  the  existence  of  a  body  so  composed,  and  with 
such  a  name,  attracted  the  hostile  attention  of  the  English  govefu- 
ment;  and  Land  had  already  attempted  to  stretch  his  hand  aerov 
the  water  so  as  to  seize  those  Dutch  rats.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1818^ 
a  letter  was  addressed  in  the  Elng^s  name  to  the  clergy  of  the  Dnleh 
synod,  requiring  them  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  other  litmgy 
llian  that  of  England ;  to  abstain  from  ordaining  pastors  for  them* 
selves,  or  receiving  among  them  any  pastors  except  such  as  had 
been  ordained  in  the  mother  countries;  to  introduce  no  novd- 
ties  in  worship  or  in  doctrine ;  to  watch  over  the  issue  from  the 
Dutch  press  of  publications  derogatory  to  the  Church  of  England; 
and  finally,  in  all  matters  of  doubt,  to  have  recourse  to  the  "Rt^gliA 
ambassador  for  advice.  The  synod,  in  reply,  uiged  that,  thoii|^ 
English  subjects,  they  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  coontty 
which  supported  them ;  defended  themselves,  meekly  in  some  pointa; 
but  stoutly  maintained  their  privilege  of  ordaining  pastors.  Aflor 
this,  little  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  till  Laud's  elevation  to  the 
archbishopric,  when  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  a  bolder  ftshion, 
requiring  all  chaplains,  whether  English  or  Scotch,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  to  be  ^  exactly  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England.* 
Fortunately,  the  emigrants  were  safe  within  the  Dutch  laws ;  and 
not  only  prior  to  1632,  but  through  the  whole  of  Laud's  rule,  the 
Low  Countries  were  the  chief  refuge  of  the  English  Puritans. 
Here,  on  the  quays  of  the  great  Dutch  ports,  by  the  sides  of  docks  of 
green  water,  where  ships  were  unloading  and  merchants  and  sailore 
goiug  about  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  or,  in  more  inland  towns,  by 
the  sides  of  lazy  canals  flowing  amid  quaint  red  and  white  houses, 
there  walked  in  those  years  many  an  exiled  minister,  free  from  all 
fear  of  Land.  Some  of  these  clergymen  remsdned  all  their  lives  in 
Holland,  growing  daily  more  Dutch  in  their  figures  and  their  the- 
ology ;  others  made  but  a  flying  visit  of  a  year  or  two,  and  then, 
tired  of  the  red  and  white  houses,  the  canals,  and  the  flat  Dutch 
scenery,  resigned  their  charges  and  returned  home.  There  are 
English  and  Scotch  congregations  at  this  day  in  some  of  the  Dutch 
towns,  the  lists  of  whose  pastors  are  unbroken  from  the  year  1610.* 
rV.  The  Colonial  Church,  We  give  the  benefit  of  this  modem 
name  to  the  early  Puritan  settlements  in  America.  There,  across 
the  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  true  refuge  of  the  oppressed — a 
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continent  left  vacant  from  of  old  by  God  himself  to  be  shone 
opon  by  the  sun  and  blown  upon  by  the  winds,  with  but  a  sprink- 
ling of  Red  Indians  to  tend  it,  in  order  that,  when  the  fulness  of 
time  was  come,  and  this  side  of  the  earth  had  begun  to  teem  with 
more  than  it  could  or  would  contain,  there  might  be  fresh  space 
and  growing-ground  for  what  it  cast  out.  The  beginning  had 
already  been  made.  In  1608,  or  a  century  afler  the  Spaniards  had 
been  familiar  with  America,  the  first  British  colony  was  penna- 
nently  established  in  Virginia.  This  colony,  having  been  planted 
in  the  mere  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  had  no  special  attrac« 
tions  for  the  English  Puritans;  and  it  was  not  till  several  years 
later  that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  colonics  for  thcm- 
Belves  on  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  American  coast  known 
as  New  England.  The  first  colony  there,  that  of  New  PljTnouth, 
was  founded  in  1620  by  a  band  of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
persons,  chiefly  fi-om  among  the  British  Independents  of  Holland, 
who,  having  raised  funds  and  obtained  the  necessary  patent  from 
James,  set  sail  in  two  detachments,  one  from  Delflhaven,  in  Hol- 
land, the  other  fi-om  London.  **  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by 
any  other  instnmient  of  his,''  was  the  advice  given  to  these  emi- 
grants by  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden,  the  founder  of  Independency, 
as  he  prayed  with  them  and  took  farewell  of  them  at  Delflhaven, 
"be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by 
my  ministry ;  for  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the 
reformed  Churches,  wlio  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will 
go  at  present  no  farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  refonnation. 
The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw ; 
and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  lefl  by  that 
great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery 
much  to  be  lamented ;  for,  though  they  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel 
of  God ;  but,  were  they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace 
further  light  as  that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseech  you 
remember  it  as  an  article  of  your  Church-covenant,  that  you  be 
ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from 
the  written  Word  of  God.  But  I  must  herewithal  exhort  you  to 
take  heed  what  you  receive  as  truth ;  examine  it,  consider  it,  and 
compare  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  truth  before  you  receive  it ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of 
such  thick  anti-Christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge 
should  break  forth  at  once."*  Here  was  a  principle  which  certainly 
required  new  ground  —  almost  new  physical  as  well  as  new  civU 
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oonditionB — in  which  to  plant  itself;  and,  with  thia  princnple  ia 
their  hearts,  aooompanied  by  the  sensible  advice  from  the  same  ]ip% 
that  they  should  **  abandon,  avoid,  and  shake  off  the  name  of 
Brownists,  as  a  mere  nickname  and  brand  for  making  them  odious^* 
tiie  stout  little  oompany  crossed  the  ocean.  Miserable  was  their 
*  first  winter;  bat  New  Plymouth  survived,  to  reoeive  year  after 
year  accessions  from  the  mother  oountry.  Hearing  that  the  oolo&y 
had  contrived  to  live,  the  Puritans  at  home  resolved,  at  the  time 
when  Laud's  oppressive  policy  began,  to  found  another  on  a  larger 
scale.  A  charter  having  been  obtained  fixmi  Charles  (Itfarbk  4^ 
1628-9)  by  some  persons  of  substance  in  London,  forming  them 
into  a  corporation  and  body-politic  by  the  name  of  ^The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in:  New  England/*  a 
fleet  of  six  vessels,  with  Puritan  fiunilies  on  board  to  the  number 
of  about  850  persons,  set  sail  in  May  1629,  and  landed  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  at  Naumkeag  or  Salem,  near  Boston.  They  took 
with  them  as  their  pastors  or  chaplains,  Mr.  Higginson,  a  sQenoed 
minister  of  Leicestershire,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  a  silenced  minister  of 
Lincolnshire;  and  in  a  covenant  which  they  drew  up  and  ngned 
before  sailing,  they  professed  all  lawAil  obedience  to  those  that 
were  over  them  ^in  Church  or  commonwealth,"  at  the  same  time 
giving  themselves  ^to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace  for  the  teaching,  ruling  and  sanctifying''  them  ^in  matters 
of  worship  and  conversation,"  and  rejecting  ^  all  canons  and  con- 
stitutions of  men  in  worship."  Above  a  hundred  of  the  colonists 
died  the  first  winter,  including  Mr.  Higginson;  but  the  oolony 
weathered  through,  and  was  reinforced  the  next  summer  by  about 
two  hxmdred  more  pilgrims,  with  several  ministers  among  them. 
In  taking  farewell  of  England,  these  pilgrims  desired  the  prayers 
of  the  Church,  promising  that  when  they  should  be  ^in  their  poor 
cottages  in  the  wilderness,"  they  would  remember  the  brethren  at 
home.  From  that  time  forward.  New  England  received  an  increas- 
ing succession  of  Puritan  emigrants,  including  ministers  deprived 
or  threatened  by  Laud — Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians;  Mr. 
John  Cotton;  Mr.  Richard  Mather;  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy;  Mr. 
Davenport,  the  feofiee,  after  a  brief  intermediate  residence  in  Hol- 
land; and  many  more.  Before  the  end  of  Laud's  rule  in  1640  (by 
which  time,  however,  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Havoi 
had  been  added  to  those  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts),  about 
four  thousand  persons,  including  seventy-seven  divines,  "all  of 
whom  were  in  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,"  had  transported 
themselves  to  New  England.^ 

1  KmI,  n.  108-907. 
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"Religion  stands  a-tiptoe  in  onr  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand," 

Herbert  had  written  in  one  of  his  poems  as  early  as  1632 ;  and  the 
words,  used  by  Herbert  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  were  taken  up  and 
repeated  by  the  Puritans.  In  the  end,  as  we  shall  see.  Laud  was  to 
exert  himself  in  this  matter  too,  and  to  try  to  coerce  the  American 
Church,  or  at  least  prevent  its  increase ;  but,  on  the  whole,  who- 
ever, about  the  year  1632,  desired  liberty  of  conscience,  could  have 
it  in  full  measure  across  the  Atlantic.  Alas!  at  what  a  cost! 
Where  now  the  great  American  Republic  receives  the  ships  of  the 
world  into  its  northern  harbors,  these  few  hundreds  of  outcast 
Puritans,  the  first  founders  of  its  strength,  had  to  raise  their 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  on  bleak  and  unknown  headlands,  amid  cold 
and  hunger  and  ague,  the  graves  of  their  little  ones  who  had 
perished  lying  around  them,  Red  Indians  hovering  near  on  the 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  eternal  sea-line  which  severed 
them  from  dear  cruel  England,  and  the  long  low  plash  of  the 
sullen  waves. 

"  Church-outed  by  the  prelates "  at  home,  and  not  so  zealously 
bent  on  the  ministerial  office  as  to  embrace  any  of  those  alter- 
natives by  which  his  contemporaries  in  similar  circumstances  were 
enabled  to  pursue  that  office  out  of  the  sway  of  prelacy,  Milton 
had  to  resolve  on  some  totally  distinct  course  of  life.  There  is 
evidence  in  several  allusions  in  his  subsequent  writings,  that  he 
at  least  thought  of  the  profession  of  the  law.^    But  though  the 


1  In  addition  to  the  evidence  indicated  in 
thetext^  there  yet  exists,  Mr.  Uunter  informs 
US  (Hilton  Gleanings,  pp.  21-28),  a  copy  of 
Fitx-Herbert's  *'  Natura  Brevium/'  which 
belonged  to  Milton^s  widow.  Sir  Anthony 
Fits-Herbert  was  a  famoos  lawyer  and  Jndge 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  His  "  Natura 
Breriom,"  according  to  Wood  (JrA«iue,  I. 
Ill),  "was  esteemed  an  exact  work,  excel- 
lently well  penned,  and  hath  been  much  ad- 
mired by  the  noted  men  in  the  common  law.** 
There  were  several  editions  of  it  That  ander 
notice  is  of  the  year  1584;  and  the  volame  is 
itill  in  "  its  original  binding  of  dark-brown 
ealf.''  (In  1830  it  was  in  the  possemion  of  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Stedman,  whow  fkther,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  stedman,  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  had 
it  presented  to  him  as  a  curiosity  by  Mr. 
Joshna  Eddowes,  a  bookseller  of  Shrews- 
buy,  bom  in  1724,  and  having  relations  at 
Nantwich.)  On  the  title-page,  says  Mr.  Hunt- 
er, is  this  inscription  in  Milton's  beaatlAil 
liandwritlng : 

41 


*Johes Milton:  mepossidet;* 

and  in  the  same  hand,  on  the  fly-leaf,  this 
Latin  pentameter: 

*  Det  Christns  stndiis  vela  secnnda  meis.' 
"But  this  is  not  all,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  for 
a  little  lower  on  the  same  page  we  find,  in 
another  hand,  —  * 

*  Det  Christus  stodiis  vela  secunda  tnis.' » 
"We  can  hardly  doubt,"  continues  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  this  was  written  "  by  the  fkther, 
with  whose  handwriting  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed." Mr.  Hunter  adds,  *'It  is  remarkable 
that  this  copy  of  Fitz-Herbert  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  another  poet 
of  the  time,  these  words  appearing  on  a  later 
fly-leaf, — 

'  John  Marston  oeth  this  Book.' " 

Whoever  the  '*  John  Marston  "  was,  he  must 
have  preceded  Milton  as  the  owner  of  the 
book.  The  poet  Marston  died  in  1684;  but 
there  were  several  J(^m  Manrtons — one,  the 
poet's  flither,  who  wae  a  lawyer. 


g22  LIFE  OF  JOHH  KILTOK^ 

thought  may  have  occarionally  reoarred  in  his  mind  for  a  year  or 
two  after  the  date  of  his  leaving  oollege,  he  took,  so  &r  as  appears^ 
no  definite  steps  towards  ftdfilling  it.  Leaving  it  for  his  brother 
Christopher  to  beoome  the  lawyer  of  the  fomUy,  he  obtained  his 
fiithei's  consent,  as  regarded  himself  to  a  life  of  very  different 
prospects — to  wit,  a  life  of  continued  study,  without  any  pro- 
fessional end  whatever,  though  with  the  possibility  of  authorship 
or  some  other  public  application  of  his  powers  in  the  distance. 

That  Milton,  before  leaving  college,  had  had  dreams  of  a  literary 
career,  we  have  already  seen.  In  his  letter  to  a  friend,  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there  are  hints  of  some  such  ambi- 
tion lurking  under  his  hesitations  to  enter  the  Church.  In  a  later 
reference,  however,  to  this  period  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  reveal 
more  distinctly  the  nature  of  his  then  but  half-formed  speculations 
as  to  his  foture  mode  of  life.  Speaking  of  the  care  bestowed  on  his 
education,  both  at  home  and  at  the  University,  he  says:  ^ It  was 
found  that,  whether  aught  was  imposed  upon  me  by  them  that  had 
the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice,  in  English  or 
other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing^  but  chiefly  this  latter^  the  style,  by 
certain  vital  ngns  it  had,  was  likely  to  live."^  The  interpretation 
of  this  seems  to  be,  that  already  in  16B2,  on  the  faith  of  die 
acknowledged  success  of  such  compositions  of  bis  in  Latin  and 
English  as  he  had  produced  prior  to  that  time,  whether  as  college 
exercises  or  for  his  own  recreation,  he  himself  felt,  and  his  friends 
felt  too,  that  he  had  a  vocation  to  authorship  and  especially  to 
poetry.  It  may  be  well  here  to  take  stock  of  the  littie  collection 
of  pieces  (all  already  individually  known  to  us)  on  which  this 
judgment  was  formed: 

L  Latin:  (1.)  In  Prose,  the  first  four  of  his  '<  Familiar  Epistles "  or 
'^Epistolaa  Familiares " — the  first  written  in  1625,  and  the  other  three  in 

9  1628;  and  the  seven  College  Themes  or  Exercises,  entitled  "Proloaiones 
quaedam  Oratoriaa,"  of  which  an  account  has  heen  given.  (2.)  In  Ferse, 
seventeen  separate  pieces,  now  printed  in  his  works'  as  follows : 

I.  The  seven  pieces  in  elegiac  verse,  forming  the  whole  of  the  ^  Elegi- 
aromLiber,''  or  **  Book  of  Elegies : "  viz: 
1.  <<  Ad  Carolum  Diodatum : "  1626. 
S.  <^In  ohitum  Fraoconis  Academici  Cantabrigiensis : "  1626. 
8,  ''In  obitom  PrsBsolis  Wintoniensis : **  1626. 
^  ^  Ad  nuHnam  Juniom,  prssoeptorem  suum : "  1627. 
*  Adventmn  Yeris : "  1628-9. 

Qmlom  Diodatum  run  conunorantem : "  1629.  • 
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7.  The  Elegy  beginning,  *'  Nondum  blanda  tnas  leges  Amathudf 

ndram:"  1628. 

n.  The  first  five  of  the  pieces,  in  difierent  kinds  of  verse,  forming  the 
socalled  "  Syl varum  Liber,"  or  "  Book  of  Sylv» : "  yiz. : 

1.  <<In  Obitmn  Procancellarii  Medici:"  1626. 

2.  "  In  quintmn  Novembris:"  1626. 

S.  <*In  Obitum  Pnesulis  Eliensb:"  1626. 

4.  ^  Naturam  non  pati  senium :"  1628. 

5.  *'  De  IdeA  Platonicft  quemadmodum  Aristoteles  intellexit" 

III.  The  first  five  brief  scraps  in  elegiac  verse,  in  the  '*  Epigrammatnm 
Liber,"  or  "  Book  of  Epigrams : "  viz. : 

1.  **  In  Proditionem  Bombardicam  : "    '*  On    the    Gunpowder 

Treason." 

2.  "  In  Eandem." 

8.  "  In  Eandem." 

4.  «  In  Eandem." 

5.  "  In  Inventorem  Bombardse : "  "  On  the  Inventor  of  Gmi- 

powder." 

n.  English  :  With  the  exception  of  one  letter  to  a  friend,  all  the  English 
remains  of  this  period  are  in  verse.  They  are  fifteen  pieces  in  all,  as 
follows: 

I.  The  Translations  of  Psahns  CXIV.  and  CXXXVL :  1624. 

u.  The  follo9nng  miscellaneous  poems : 

1.  "  On  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infant  dying  of  a  cough  : "  1626. 

2.  "  At  a  Vacation  Exercise  at  College:"  1628. 

8.  "  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  with  «  The  Hymn :  •* 
1629. 

4.  «  The  Passion : "  1630  (?) 

5.  "On  Time:"  1630.  (?) 

6.  "Upon  the  Circumcision:"  1680.  (?) 

7.  "  At  a  Solemn  Musick : "  1630.  (?) 

8.  "  Song ;  On  May  Morning : "  1630.  (?) 

9.  "  On  Shakspeare : "  1630.      | 

10.  «  On  the, University  Carrier:"  1680-81. 

11.  "  Another  on  the  same : "  1630-31. 

12.  "  An  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester: "  1631. 

in.  Sonnet  "  On  his  being  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-three : "  Dec 
1631. 

These  pieces,  if  printed,  would  have  made  a  snfficient  little  volume. 
Only  two  of  tbem,  however,  had  aa  yet  found  their  way  into  type — 
the  Latin  lines  ^Naturam  non  pati  senium,"  privately  and  anony- 
mously printed  in  Cambridge,  for  the  Commencement  of  1628 ;  and 
the  English  epitaph  *^0n  Shakspeare,"  prefixed,  but  without  the 
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authoi's  name  or  initialB,  to  the  Folio  Shakspeare  of  1682.  AH 
the  rest  were  still  in  manuscript;  and  it  was  from  the  perusal  of 
them  in  that  nnoomfortable  state,  that  Milton's  friends  had  oome 
to  the  conoliision  which  he  records. 

One  person  naturaUy  demurred  to  the  conclusion,  or  at  least  to 
the  practical  result  of  it — the  poet's  good  old  &ther.  That  his  son, 
the  son  of  his  hopes,  should  now,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  after 
acquiring  all  that  school  and  college  could  give,  not  only  abatidon 
his  destined  profession  of  the  Church,  but  propose  nothing  else  for 
himself  instead  than  a  continued  life  of  literature,  could  hardly 
but  disturb  him.  There  seem  to  have  been  conversations  on  the 
subject — the  usual  reasonings  between  the  &ther,  who  is  a  man  of 
business,  and  the  son  who  will  be  a  poet.  In  this  case,  however, 
both  father  and  son  were  such  that  the  controversy  was  but  a  short 
one,  and  terminated  indulgently.  So  much  we  gather  from  Mil* 
ton's  Latin  poem  ^Ad  Patrem,"  not  dated,  but  certainly  written 
about  this  time.    Here  are  parts  of  the  poem  in  prose  translation : 

"Do  not,  I  pnj,  continue  to  contemn  the  sacred  Mosee,  nor  think  those  powen 
rain  and  poor  by  whose  gift  thou  thyself  art  skilled  to  compose  a  thousand  sounds  to 
apt  metres,  and,  taught  to  vary  the  sounding  voice  with  a  thousand  modulations,  art 
deservedly  the  heir  of  Arion's  name.    Why  now  should  it  surprise  thee  if  it  should 
chance  that  thou  hast  begotten  a  poet  in  me,  and  if,  joined  so  near  by  dear  blood,  wo 
should  follow  cognate  arts  and  a  kindred  study  ?    Phoebus,  wishing  to  part  himself 
between  the  two,  has  given  me  the  one  set  of  gifts,  has  given  my  father  the  other; 
sire  and  son,  we  hold  between  us  the  whole  divided  god.    Xay,  though  you  profess  to 
hate  the  tender  Muses,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  hate  them.    For  thou  didst  not,  my 
father,  bid  me  go  where  the  broad  way  is  open,  the  ready  mart  of  exchange  where 
there  shines  the  sure  and  golden  hope  of  heaping  up  coin;  nor  dost  thou  whirl  [pres- 
ent tense,  "  nee  rapU  "]  me  on  to  the  laws  and  the  ill-kept  rights  of  nations,  and  con- 
demn my  ears  to  silly  clamours;  but  desiring  rather  to  enricli  my  mind  by  cultiva- 
tion, thou  allowcst  me,  far  fh)m  the  noise  of  town,  and  shut  up  in  deep  retreats,  to 
wander,  a  happy  companion  by  Apollo's  side,  through  the  leisured  sweetness  of 
Aonian  glades.  *  *  Go  now,  gather  wealth,  whosoever  thou  art  that  preferrest  the 
ancestral  treasures  of  the  Austrian,  the  silver  realms  of  Peru!    What  greater  wealth 
could  father  have  bestowed,  or  Jove  himself,  though  he  had  bestowed  oil,  heaven  ex- 
cepted?   Better  were  not  the  gifts,  even  had  they  been  safe,  of  him  who  entrusted 
the  public  light  of  the  world  to  his  stripling  son,  the  chariot  of  H^iMirion,  the  reins  of 
Day,  the  tiara  glittering  round  with  radiant  gleams.    Therefore  will  I,  though  as  yet 
but  the  lowest  member  of  the  learned  throng,  take  my  seat  now  among  the  victorious 
ivy-wreaths  and  laurels :  and  no  longer  shall  I  be  mixed  obscure  with  the  inactive 
crowd;  and  my  footsteps  shall  avoid  the  eyes  of  the  profane.    Be  far  off,  watchibl 
cares;  be  far  off,  all  quarrels,  and  the  face  of  Envy  writhing  with  eye  askance!  *  * 
But,  for  thee,  dear  father,  since  it  is  not  given  me  to  be  able  to  tell  all  thy  deserts,  nor 
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to  repa7  iby  gifts  b7  acts,  be  It  enough  to  have  recorded  them,  and  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  them  in  mj  grateftil  mind  as  I  rehearse  them,  and  to  laj  them  up  in  faith* 
ftil  remembrance.  And  je,  youthful  verses,  my  sport  and  amusement,  if  ye  might 
bat  dare  to  hope  for  perpetual  existence,  and  to  survive  the  pyre  of  your  master  and 
behold  the  light,  not  dragged  into  black  oblivion  under  thick  Orcus,  perhaps  ye  will 
preserve  to  a  late  age,  for  an  example  to  others,  these  praises  of  my  fkther,  and  hit 
name  thus  sung!" 

From  certain  words  of  Milton's,  already  quoted,  it  appears  that 
the  fellows  of  Christ's  College  would  have  been  glad  if  he  had  con- 
tinned  to  reside  amongst  them,  so  as  to  cany  on  his  studies  with 
those  &cilities  of  access  to  books  and  the  like  which  the  University 
afforded.  By  this  time,  however,  his  father  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness altogether,  and  was  living  on  his  modest  fortune  in  the  little 
Tillage  of  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  thither  Milton  removed, 
to  fulfil  in  greater  seclusion  his  design  of  preparing  himself  for 
some  part  in  contemporary  British  literature.  It  will  be  the  purw 
pose  of  the  next  chapter  to  describe  the  element  on  which  he  had 
determined  to  embark. 


CHAPTEB    VI. 

SUBTBT  OF  BBITISH  LITEBATUBB. 

1633. 

Ab,  in  political  histary,  we  red^on  by  the  reign  of  the  Idngi^  so 
in  our  litmry  history,  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeara^  we 
may  reckon  by  the  reigns  of  the  laureates.  The  year  168S  was 
(nominally)  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  laureateship  of  Ben  Jonson. 
He  had  succeeded  to  the  honorary  post  in  1619,  on  the  death  of 
Samuel  Daniel,  who  is  considered  to  have  held  it,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  fix>m  Spenser's  def^th  in  1599.  In  the  case  of  Ben, 
however,  the  office  had  been  converted  into  something  more  defi- 
nite and  substantial  than  it  had  been  before.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment, a  pension  of  a  himdred  merks  a-year  had  been  conferred  on 
him  by  James.  This  pension  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  his  ofii- 
dal  income  as  laureate,  and,  as  such,  had  been  raised  to  a  hundred 
poimds  by  Charles  in  1680.  With  the  office  of  laureate,  or  court 
poet,  thus  enhanced  in  value,  Ben  conjoined  that  of  chronologer 
to  the  city  of  London,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
on  the  death  of  Thomas  Middleton  in  1628,  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
a  hundred  nobles.^ 

It  is  not  always,  whether  in  the  civil  commonwealth,  or  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  that  the  right  by  title  accords,  so  well  as  it  did 
in  Ben*8  case,  with  the  right  by  merit.  It  was  now  some  siz-and- 
thirty  years  since,  returning  from  his  campaign  in  Flanders,  a  big- 
boned  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  he  had  attached  himself  to  the 
cluster  of  dramatists  and  playwrights  who  then  constituted  the 
professional  literary  world  of  London,  and  begun  to  cobble  plays, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  at  from  £5  to  £10  each.  Borrowing,  as  moat 
of  them  had  to  do,  a  pound  or  five  shillings  at  a  time  from  Hens- 
lowe  and  other  managers  on  the  faith  of  work  in  progress,  "the 
bricklayer,"  as  he  was  called  (and  yet  he  had  been  Camden's 
fitvorite  pupil  at  Westminster  School,  and  had  been  at  Cambridge!), 
had  made  his  way  gradually,  always  with  a  quarrel  on  his  hands ; 

1  Uemolr  of  IPddlton,  pnflzad  to  Mr.  Djoe^  edition  of  hif  woiU. 
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till  at  length,  having  shown  what  he  could  do  in  one  way,  by  kill- 
ing one  of  Henslowe's  players  in  a  duel  in  Hoxton  Fields,  and 
being  '^almost  at  the  gallows"  for  it,  and  what  he  could  do  in 
another  by  writing  his  ^  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  and  four 
standard  plays  besides,  he  had  £sdrly,  even  while  Elizabeth  was  yet 
alive,  taken  his  place  as,  next  to  Shakspeare,  the  great  dramatist  of 
the  age.  This  position  he  had  retained  till  Shakspeare's  death  in 
1616;  confirming  it  by  six  or  seven  more  of  his  plays,  including 
"Volpone,"  **The  Alchemist,"  and  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  and  by 
seventeen  or  eighteen  of  his  masques  at  court.  During  these  first 
thirteen  years  of  James's  reign,  indeed,  others  of  the  Elizabethan 
seniors  besides  Shakspeare  had  divided  public  attention  with  him, 
and  younger  candidates  for  dramatic  >applause  had  appeared  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  and  Massinger.  Jonson's  place 
among  these  rivals  had  by  no  means  been  unquestioned.  Some 
of  his  plays  had  had  but  a  moderate  success ;  in  all  of  them  there 
had  been  a  vein  of  dogmatism,  a  spirit  of  satire  and  social  invective, 
and  a  parade  of  a  new  and  scholarly  art  of  construction,  which  had 
prevented  them  fi*om  being  thoroughly  popular  on  the  stage ;  and, 
conscious  of  this,  Ben  had  invariably,  either  in  the  plays  themselves 
or  in  prefiices  to  them  when  tiiey  were  published,  announced  him- 
self as  a  man  of  a  new  school,  taken  the  public  by  the  throat  as  a 
blatant  beast  that  knew  not  the  right  or  the  wrong  in  poetry  or  in 
anything  else,  and  appealed  in  the  high  Odi  profanum  vulgua 
strain  from  their  judgment  to  that  of  the  learned.  Thus,  in  the 
opening  of  "Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humor"  (1599) : 


tt 


O  how  I  hate  the  xnonBtroiisiiesB  of  time, 
Whoro  OTexy  serrile  imitating  spirit, 
Plagnod  with  an  itching  leprosj  of  wit. 
In  a  mere  halting  Airy  strives  to  fling 
His  ulccroos  bodj  in  the  Thespian  spring. 
And  straight  leaps  up  a  poet, — but  as  lame 
As  Vulcan  or  the  founder  of  Crlpplegate.' 


M 


Again,  in  the  lines  appended  to  "The  Poetaster,**  when  that 
merciless  attack  on  Decker,  Marston,  and  others,  was  published 
in  1602: 

"  That  these  base  and  beggarly  conceits 
Should  cany  it  by  the  multitude  of  voices. 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To  the  stuff 'd  nostrils  of  the  drunken  rout — 
Oh  1  this  would  make  a  leam'd  and  liberal  soul 
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To  lire  his  ftainM  quill  up  to  the  iMck, 

And  damn  hit  long-watcfaed  laboon  to  the  fire. 

•  •  «       -         « 

I,  that  fpend  half  my  nlghti  and  all  my  daji 
Here  in  a  cdl  to  get  a  daik  pale  fluse, 
To  oome  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  tiie  hays. 
And  in  thia  age  can  hope  no  other  graoel 
Leave  me!   There's  something  oome  into  my  thought 
That  most  and  shall  be  song  high  and  aloof. 
Safe  flrom  the  wolfs  black  Jaw  and  the  doll  ass's  hoof  I 


M 


Not  liking  to  be  so  bullied,  the  public  had  persisted  in  their 
instinctiYe  preference  of  other  plays,  and,  above  all,  of  those  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scholarly  and  academic  critics,  pleased  at  being  appealed  to, 
had  made  the  cause  of  Ben  their  own,  and  had  championed  him 
as  the  |»oet  of  the  most  learned  art 

Thus  situated  between  the  public  and  the  learned,  Ben  hayi 
acted  accordingly.  In  the  very  year  of  Shakspeare's  death,  he 
had,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the  stage  altogether,  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  foUo  volume  the  greater  part  of  his  playa, 
masques,  and  other  compositions  up  to  that  date.  During  the  nine 
remaining  years  of  James's  reign  he  had  not  written  a  single  new 
play,  but  had  contented  himself  with  the  composition  of  some  ten 
additional  masques,  and  with  those  translations  from  Aristotle  and 
Horace,  those  occasional  efiusions  of  epistolary  or  epigrammatic 
verse,  and  those  more  elaborate  exercises  in  historical  prose,  the 
greater  part  of  which  perished  in  the  fire  which  consumed  his 
library.  This  was  also  the  time  of  his  wife's  death,  of  his  famous 
journey  to  Scotland  and  visit  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
(1618-19),  of  his  short  residence  at  Oxford,  of  his  rambles  as  a 
widower  at  large  among  his  fiiends'  houses  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and,  finally,  of  his  supposed  second  marriage  and  his  elevation 
to  the  laureateship.  After  the  accession  of  Charles,  however,  he 
had  returned  to  the  stage  in  his  comedy  of  ^The  Staple  of  News" 
(1625).  His  reappearance  had  by  no  means  moved  the  public  to 
enthusiasm ;  but  his  necessities  had  obliged  him  to  be  patient,  and 
in  1629  he  had  made  another  trial  in  his  ^New  Inn."  This  comedy 
having  been  driven  from  the  stage  on  the  first  night  of  its  per- 
formance, he  had  risen  in  his  usual  fury: 

"Come,  leaye  the  loathed  stage 
And  the  more  loathsome  age, 
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Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  tmction  knit, 

Usurp  the  chahr  of  wit, 
Indicting  and  arraigning  every  day 

Something  they  call  a  play! 

Let  their  fastidious,  rain 

Commission  of  the  brain 
Bun  on  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn  I 
They  were  not  made  for  thee,  nor  thou  for  them. 

Say  that  thou  pour'st  them  wheat. 

And  they  will  acorns  eat; 
"T  were  simple  ftiry  still  thyself  to  waste 

On  such  as  have  no  taste, — 
To  offer  them  a  surfeit  of  pure  bread 

Whose  appetites  are  dead  I 

No,  give  them  gnUns  their  fill. 

Husks,  draff  to  drink  and  swill : 
If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not;  their  palate 's  with  the  swine. 


»t 


Acting  on  this  resolution,  Ben  had  again  made  his  formal  appeal 
to  the  learned  in  a  second  volume  of  his  "Works,**  published  in 
1631 ;  and  Charles,  humoring  him  in  his  hour  of  ill  luck,  had  good- 
naturedly  presented  him  with  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  private 
purse,  besides  rabing  his  salary  and  adding  the  boon  of  the  annual 
tierce  of  Ben's  favorite  wine. 

Such  was  Ben's  literary  life,  as  he  and  others  could  look  back 
upon  it  from  the  year  1632.  He  was  then  in  his  fifty-ninth  year; 
no  longer  the  lean,  thin  youth  that  he  had  been  six-and-thirty  years 
before,  but  a  huge,  unwieldy  veteran,  weighing  twenty  stones  all 
but  two  pounds,  witli  gray  hair,  and  a  visage,  never  of  captivating 
beauty,  now  scarred  and  seamed  and  blotched  into  a  sight  among 
ten  thousand. 

"  My  mountain  belly  and  my  rocky  face," 

is  his  own  well-known  description.  Latterly,  too,  this  corpulent 
mass  had  been  sadly  wrecked  by  disease.  Palsy  had  attacked  him 
in  1628,  and,  though  still  able  to  move  about,  ^in  a  coat  like  a 
coachman's  with  slits  under  the  arm-pits,"  he  was  more  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  bed  or  in  his  big  straw  chair  in  his  house  in  West- 
minster—  "the  house  under  which  you  pass,"  says  Aubrey,  **a8 
you  go  out  of  the  churchyard  into  the  old  palace."  Here,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  authorities,  his  style  of  housekeeping  was  none  of 
the  most  orderly.  His  children  by  his  first  marriage  were  dead  or 
dispersed;  he  had  never  been  of  economic  habits;  and  now  that 
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he  was  old  his  besetting  sin  of  Canary  had  grown  upon  hinu  ^Hk 
pension,  so  much  as  came  in,"  says  laaak  Walton,  ^waa  ffven,  to 
a  woman  that  governed  him,  with  whom  he  lived  and  died;  and 
neither  he  nor  she  took  much  oar^  for  next  week,  and  womld  be 
sore  not  to  want  wine ;  of  which  he  nsoally  took  too  much  befisra 
he  went  to  bed,  if  not  oftener  and  sooner.**^  In  and  abont  188S  be 
seems  to  have  been  in  deeper  distress  than  nsnal — confined  to 
his  house  for  some  months,  if  not  actually  bedridden ;  and  in  great 
want  of  money.  ^Nov.  10, 1681 :  It  is  ordered  by  this  Ckmrt  [the 
Court  of  Aldermen]  that  Mn  Chamberlain  shall  forbear  to  pay  any 
more  fee  or  wages  unto  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  City's  Chronologer, 
until  he  shall  have  presented  unto  this  Court  some  finits  of  his 
labors  in  that  his  place.*"  In  Ben's  poems  and  correspondence 
there  are  allusions  to  the  loss  of  this  part  of  his  income.  ^Testei^ 
day,"^  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eaii  of  Newcastle,  ^  the  baibaioaB 
Court  of  Aldermen  have  withdrawn  their  chandlery  pension  fer 
veijuice  and  mustard,  £33  6«  Sd,;**  and  he  goes  on  to  solicit  the 
earPs  boimty  against  Christmas.  And  so  in  an  <*  Epistle  Mendir 
cant"  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston: 

"Disease,  the  eneni7,  and  bis  engineers, 
Want,  with  the  rest  of  his  concealed  compeers. 
Have  cast  a  trench  about  me  now  five  years. 

And  made  those  strong  approaches  bj  fUse  braies, 
Bedonbts,  half-moons,  horn-works,  and  snch  close  ways. 
The  Mose  not  peeps  oat  one  of  hundred  days; 

But  lies  blocked  up  and  straitened,  narrowed  in. 
Fixed  to  the  bed  and  boards,  unlike  to  win 
Health,  or  scarce  breath,  as  she  had  never  been." 

And  yet,  poor,  palsied,  mendicant,  and  gross  with  wine  as  he  was^ 
Ben  was  an  actual  and  no  nominal  laureate.  The  very  men  from 
whom  he  borrowed  feared  him  and  felt  his  weight.  When  he  was 
able  to  go  out  and  roll  his  ill-^rt  body  down  Fleet  Street,  heads 
would  be  turned  to  look  at  him,  or  raised  for  the  honor  of  his  recog- 
nition ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Dryden  at  a  later'  time,  and  of 
Samuel  Johnson  at  a  still  later,  no  man  can  be  named  who,  while 
he  lived,  exercised  so  imperiously  the  sovereignty  of  literary 
London. 

London,  which  in  the  days  of  Samuel  Johnson  numbered  700,000 

1  Quoted  by  Chalmers  (Lift  of  Jonson:        S  Mr.  Dyoe^s  aocoimt  of  Mlddtetoni  pi^ 
IhgUsh  poets)  from  Zonoh's  lift  of  Walton,     fixed  to  his  editloii  of  his  works. 
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inhabitants,  did  not  number  more  than  a  third  as  many  in  those 
of  his  earlier  namesake.  In  a  town  with  such  a  population,  every- 
body of  note  may  know  everybody  else  of  note.  The  person  of 
King  Charles  himself  must  have  been  very  &miliar  to  his  subjects 
in  London ;  the  Privy  Councillors  must  have  been  as  well  known 
as  the  city  clergy  and  the  aldermen;  and  one  of  the  dangers  for 
snch  an  unpopular  man  as  Bishop  Laud  was,  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
recognized  as  he  trudged  along  the  streets.  Bom  close  to  Charing 
Cross,  and  a  denizen  of  London  for  the  better  part  of  his  life,  Ben, 
even  had  his  physiognomy  and  figure  been  less  remarkable,  could 
hardly  have  escaped  social  notoriety.  Like  his  namesake  Samuel, 
too,  he  had  always  been  a  man  of  most  "^  clubbable  ^  habits,  seeking 
refuge  from  the  horrors  of  a  constitutional  hypochondria  in  all 
kinds  of  company,  and  domineering  wherever  he  went  by  his  vast 
information  and  his  power  in  table-talk.  In  the  earliest  stage  of 
his  career  he  had  fought  his  way  among  the  Marstons,  and  Deck- 
ers, and  Chettles,  as  much  by  brow-beating  them  in  their  tavern 
suppers  as  by  mauling  them  on  the  stage  with  his  laborious  dramas. 
Fuller's  picture  of  the  wit-combats  between  him  and  Shakspeare  — 
Ben  the  great  Spanish  galleon,  built  higher  in  learning' but  heavy 
and  slow  in  moving,  and  Shakspeare  the  English  man-of-war,  that 
could  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  tides— represents  him 
at  a  later  stage,  when  his  worth  was  established.  In  one  respect, 
his  conversation  had  a  fault  from  which  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  was 
free.  **  I  was  invited  yesterday,"  says  Howell  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  to  a  solemn  supper  by  B.  J. :  there  was  good  company,  excellent 
cheer,  choice  wines  and  jovial  welcome ;  but  one  thing  intervened 
which  almost  spoiled  the  relish  of  the  rest  —  that  B.  began  to 
engross  all  the  discourse,  to  vapor  extremely  of  himself^  and  by 
vilifying  others  to  magnify  his  own  muse."  But,  as  no  one  dared  to 
resent  Ben's  egotism,  or  even  to  hint  the  perception  of  it  to  his 
face,  so  in  the  whole  circle  of  his  contemporaries  it  made  nothing 
against  such  general  weight  of  metal. 

In  those  days,  notwithstanding  the  greater  etiquette  which 
hedged  in  rank,  there  was  far  more  of  cordial  and  familiar  intimacy 
between  men  of  rank  and  men  of  the  literary  class  than  at  present. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  James  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
habitual  association  of  scholars,  poets,  and  men  of  letters,  with  the 
noblemen  and  officials  who  composed  the  court.  Shakspeare's  inti- 
macy with  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke  is  well  known ; 
and  Shakspeare  was  by  his  position,  and  probably  also  by  his  char- 
acter, less  liable  to  such  connections  than  almost  any  contemporary 
poet.    Scores  of  other  instances  of  close  familiarity  of  relationship 
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between  wits  and  men  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  collected  fixim 
the  literary  history  of  the  time.  Bat,  of  all  the  wits  and  poets, 
none  had  nearly  such  an  extensive  acquaintanceship  as  Ben  Jonsoa. 
From  the  Sng  to  the  lowest  coort  official  he  knew  and  was  known. 
In  his  epigrams,  epistles,  etc,  we  find  him  addressing  the  dignitaries 
of  the  day  all  round  —  King  James,  and  then  King  Charles ;  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere,  and  then  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon ;  the  Earis 
of  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Dorset,  Newcastle,  Suffolk,  etc.;  and  other 
lords,  privy  councillors,  judges  and  baronets  by  the  dozen— > and 
that  in  a  style  implying,  even  when  it  is  most  respectftil,  that  he, 
the  bricklayer,  was  as  good  as  any  of  them.  Even  when  he  is 
begging  money,  it  is  with  a  surly  jocosity,  and  with  the  bludgeon 
visible  in  his  other  hand.  Li  the  records  of  his  life  we  have  indicia 
tions  to  the  same  effecL  James,  it  is  said,  would  have  kniglited 
him  if  he  had  cared  for  it ;  bishops  and  privy  councillors  were  glad 
to  have  the  honor  of  his  company ;  and  it  was  counted  a  feat  to  get 
him  down  for  a  while  to  Oxford.  "  He  never  esteemed  of  a  man 
for  the  name  of  a  lord,"^  he  told  Drummond  at  Hawthomden ;  and 
other  evidence  bears  out  the  assertion.  Of  Pembroke,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  him  every  New-Tear's  day  a  gift  of  £20  to 
buy  books,  he  spoke  with  the  affection  of  one  who  saw  him  at  all 
hours,  and  knew  him  thoroughly;  but  perhaps  of  Bacon  alone 
among  contemporary  men  of  rank  does  he  speak  in  a  tone  of  con- 
scious reverence. 

I^  as  the  representative  of  literature  in  general  society,  Ben  had 
influence  to  form  to  his  own  standard  the  contemporary  critical 
judgment  of  lords  and  ladies,  much  more  did  he  domineer  in  liter- 
ary society  itself.  Any  time  for  twenty  years  he  had  ruled  without 
rival  in  the  London  world  of  authors.  The  quantity  of  verse 
addressed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  is  prodigious ;  the  allusions 
to  him  in  the  literature  of  the  time  are  innumerable.  Some,  indeed, 
had  been  beaten  into  submission,  and  were  stiU  rebels  at  heart; 
and  there  were  others  who,  as  being  veteran  Elizabethans  like  him- 
self could  not  be  expected  to  pay  him  court  except  on  a  footing  of 
ostensible  equality.  But  the  rising  generation  of  poets  and  wits, 
all  the  men  bom  since  1590  —  ^Aer«  was  Ben's  real  kingdom.  It 
always  was  and  always  wiU  be  that  a  man's  intellectual  retinue  is 
among  those  younger  than  himsel£  What  matters  dogmatism  to 
the  young,  what  matter  foibles? 

**  StiU  are  th^  equal-fit  for  weeping  or  for  laughter; 

The  flight  the7  stiU  admire,  the  flash  with  pleasure  see: 
Who  finished  Isy  is  scane  worth  looking  after; 
The  growing  one  wiU  alwayi  thankAil  be." 
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The  affection  of  the  "growing  ones"  in  Britain  for  Ben  in  his 
day  was  unbounded.  The  very  phrase  for  being  admitted  into  the 
guild  of  literature  was  "  being  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben."  The 
place  of  sealing,  what  could  it  be  but  the  tavern  ?  As  Dr}'den  sat 
afterwards  at  Will's,  and  a  pinch  from  his  snuff-box  made  modest 
merit  happy,  so  to  sup  with  Ben  by  his  invitation,  or  under  the 
permission  of  his  presidency,  was  a  thing  to  live  for.  The  days  of 
the  Mermaid  were  over,  for  society  was  mo^vdng  west.  But  there 
were  other  taverns  whose  capabilities  had  been  tested.  There  was 
one  in  particular  where  Ben  held  his  usual  club — the  famous  Devil 
Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  sign  (adopted  in  compliment  to  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  street)  of  St.  Dunstan  pulling  the  devil 
by  the  nose.  Here  in  the  great  room  called  "  the  Apollo  "  (which 
men  used  to  go  and  see  as  late  as  1788)  Ben  held  his  accustomed' 
court.  Hither  came  all  his  cronies  and  companions,  as  well  as  those 
who  desired  to  be  sealed  for  the  first  time  —  lawyers  from  the 
neighboring  Temple  or  other  Inns  of  court,  fledging  dramatists 
who  had  plays  in  manuscript,  jolly  young  fellows  of  colleges,  or 
even  bachelors  of  divinity  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  up  on  a  holi- 
day to  town,  and  bent  on  a  night  at  the  Apollo  as  the  golden  fact 
of  their  visit.  Over  the  door  of  the  great  room  as  you  entered 
were  these  lines  from  Jonson's  pen : 

Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 

To  the  Oracle  of  Apollo ! 

Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  }>ottle, 

Or  the  tripos,  his  tower-bottle : 

All  his  answers  are  divine ; 

Tmth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 

Cries  old  Sim,  the  king  of  skinkera; 

He  the  half  of  life  abuses 

That  sits  watering  with  the  muses. 

Those  dull  girls  no  good  can  mean  us; 

Wine  it  is  the  milk  of  Venus, 

And  the  poet's  horse  accounted : 

Plj  it  and  you  all  are  mounted. 

'T  is  the  true  Phoebian  liquor 

Cheers  the  brains,  makes  wit  the  quicker. 

Fays  all  debts,  cures  all  diseases. 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleases 

Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 

To  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  I "  i 

1  Cimiiingham^s  Handbook  of  London:  Art  "I)«tJ1  TiiT«ni]'*  and  Ben  Johnson's 
WoriES,  by  Gifford,  edit.  1888,  pp.  726, 727. 
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Then,  in  the  interior  of  the  room,  over  the  chimney,  and  undar  • 
bnst  of  Apollo,  was  to  be  seen  a  board  (stilll  extant),  on  which  ireva 
inscribed  in  gold  letters  the  roles  of  the  clnb,  as  drawn  iq>  bjr  Jon* 
son  in  scholarly  LatUL  Among  them  were  such:  as  these:  ThaA 
every  one,  not  a  guest,  shoold  pay  his  own  score;  that  the  waiten 
shonld  be  active  and  silent ;  that  the  rivalry  should  be  rather  in 
talk  than  in  potations ;  that  the  fiddler  should  make  his  appearanoe 
only  when  sent  for;  that  there  should  be  no  nouy  arg^umentatioiv 
but  wit  and  song  in  abundance;  that  no  one  riiould  read  silly 
poems,  and  no  one  be  forced  to  write  verses ;  that  there  should  be  no 
smashing  of  the  glasses  or  breaking  of  the  furniture ;  and  that  there 
should  be  no  reporting  of  what  was  said  or  done,  out  of  doom 
From  the  following  clause  in  the  rules — ^^JSrudUiy  wbani^  kUarea^ 
honesti  adaciscunCar/  nee  UcUb  foBmincB  rqntdianior^ — it  appears 
*that  members  might  bring  ."ladies'*  with  thom.  With  this  exoq^* 
lion,  and  with  the  exception  that  the  laureate  was  president^  tha. 
Apollo  must  have  been  very  much  such  a  place  of  ovening  enftss^ 
tainment  as  Londoners  may  still  find  about  the  same  neij^bofboodi 
There  was  Ben  in  the  chair,  or,  in  his  absence,  some  snbstitate  to 
lead  the  mirth ;  there  were  the  tables,  with  the  guests  broken  vf 
into  groups  round  them ;  there  were  the  waiters  going  about  takn^ 
orders,  with  Wadloe  superintending  and  receiving  the  money ;  and 
every  now  and  then  there  was  the  hush  of  the  entire  party  for  the 
speech  or  recitation,  or  for  the  song  fi-om  some  of  the  sons  of 
melody  present.  If  the  speech  or  recitation,  there  would  be  the 
accompanying  laughter  and  applause,  and  the  wild  clattering  of 
glasses  at  the  close ;  if  the  song,  the  full  chorus  at  every  verse,  and 
a  clattering  of  glasses  stiU  more  uproarious.  The  very  style  of 
song  is  one  that  we  know  yet.  A  great  favorite,  of  course,  was 
"  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,"  the  hero  of  which  was  Wadloe  himself; 
there  were  songs  comic,  songs  sentimental,  songs  of  the  manly 
English  type,  and  songs  melancholy ;  but  ever,  amid  them  all,  there 
was  the  one  song  melancholy  of  all  feasts,  telling  how  the  time  on 
earth  is  short,  and  how  the  bowl  and  good  fellowship  ought  to  make 
it  warm. 


<( 


Here  let  ns  sport,  Lifb  is  bnt  short — 

Boys  as  we  sit;  When  we  are  gone, 

Laughter  and  wit  Let  them  sing  on 

Flashing  so  firee.  Bonnd  the  old  tree. 


»> 


Ah !  it  is  the  oldest  of  human  songs,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
newest — the  song  sung  with  scarce  a  variation  by  Egyptians,  He- 
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brewSi  Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  turn,  and  by  us  now 
till  our  turn  shall  be  over.  The  time  comes  when  we  too  shall  go, 
and  the  lights  will  bo  lit  for  the  next  company.  Lo !  how  for  one 
after  another,  even  of  the  company  that  is,  there  comes  the  skeleton- 
messenger  that  beckons  him  away ;  and  how,  though  it  is  known,  as 
the  door  closes  after  him,  that  ho  foUows  that  messenger  through 
cold  and  darkness  to  the  grave  already  dug,  those  left  behind  but 
gather  the  closer  together,  and  resume  their  ditty: 

"  Then  for  this  reason. 
And  for  a  season, 
Let  us  be  merry 
Before  we  go  I '* 

Only  on  one  supposition,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  the  song  false 
or  imperfect  in  philosophy.  ^  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have 
fought  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the 
dead  rise  not?" 

Though  Ben's  critical  sway  extended  to  all  kinds  of  literature,  it 
was  in  dramatic  poetry  that  he  was  preeminent.  ^  lie  was  para- 
mount," says  Puller,  "  in  the  dramatic  part  of  poetry,  and  taught 
the  stage  an  exact  conformity  to  the  laws  of  comedians."  Fuller 
here  expresses  the  contemporary  opinion  of  all  the  learned.  Ben's 
plays  were  a  new  kind  of  moralities.  "  The  doctrine^  which  is  the 
principal  end  of  poesy,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  to  inform  men  in 
the  best  reason  of  living."  In  other  words,  his  theory  was  that  the 
poet  should  be  superlatively  the  moralist,  and  that  every  poem 
should  be  an  invention  of  facts  and  circumstances  in  illustration  of 
some  specific  moral  or  social  end.  Applied  to  the  drama,  the 
theory  issued,  in  his  own  case,  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  drama  which 
may  be  called,  in  language  suggested  by  himself,  the  Morality  of 
Humors.  Finding  the  word  "humors"  in  everybody's  mouth  — 
*  racked  and  tortured,"  he  says,  "by  constant  abuse"  —  ho  had 
rescued  it  and  made  it  his  own.  Thus,  in  the  induction  to  "  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humor,"  in  1599 : 

"  In  eyery  Iinman  body 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood — 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part  and  are  not  continent — 
RcceiTe  the  name  of  'htmon,    Now,  thus  for 
It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
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Unto  the  general  dif position; 
As,  when  some  one  peculiar  qnalitj 
Doth  so  possess  a  man  that  it  doth  draw 
XII  his  effects,  his  spirits  and  his  powers 
In  their  confluctions  all  to  ran  one  way. 
This  may  be  tmly  said  to  be  a  humor" 

Adhering  to  the  word  as  thus  explained,  he  had  asserted  that  all 
plays,  and  especially  comedies,  ought  to  be,  and  that  his  own  would 
always  be  found  to  be,  well  calculated  exhibitions  of  the  leading 
affections  of  the  individual  mind,  and  of  the  contemporary  body- 
politic.  That  he  had  kept  his  promise  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
himself  in  the  induction  to  the  last  but  one  of  his  plays,  the 
comedy  of  "  The  Magnetic  Lady,  or  Humors  reconciled,"  produced 
in  1632. 

<<  The  author,  beginning  his  studies  of  this  kind  with  Every  Man  in  his  JETu- 
mor,  and,  afler.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Ilumofy  and  since  continuing  in  all  his 
plays,  especially  those  of  the  comic  thread,  whereof  the  New  Inn  was  the  last, 
some  recent  Humors  still,  or  manners  of  men  that  went  along  with  the  times ; 
finding  himself  now  near  the  close  or  shutting-up  of  his  circle,  hath  fancied  to 
himself  in  idea  this  Magnetic  Mistress  —  a  lady,  a  brave  bountiful  housekeeper, 
and  a  virtuous  widow,  who  having  a  young  niece  ripe  for  marriage,  he  makes 
that  his  centre  attractive  to  draw  thither  a  diversity  of  guests,  all  persons  of 
different  humors,  to  make  up  his  perimeter.  And  this  he  hath  called  Humors 
Reconciled" 

At  this  distance  of  time  we  have  come  to  a  very  definite  conclu- 
sion, not  only  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson,  but  also  as  to  the  relative  value  of  their  literary  methods. 
If  we  do  not  actually  pronounce  Ben's  theory  of  poetry  to  have 
been  a  heresy,  we  see  in  it  a  theory  competent  to  sustain  only 
poetry  of  a  certain  mixed,  and,  on  the  whole,  inferior  order.  Inter- 
ested in  Ben  historically,  and  discerning  in  him  a  masculine  force 
of  intellect,  it  is  still  the  dogmatic  and  historical  elements  in  his 
works,  their  blasts  of  personal  opinion  and  their  wealth  of  comio 
observation,  that  we  admire  ;  and  though  we  do  not  deny  the  fancy, 
the  occasional  poetic  strength,  and  the  frequent  though  somewhat 
hard  and  pedantic  grace,  yet,  were  we  in  quest  of  poetry  alone,  we 
should  certainly  leave  Ben  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  deviate 
into  the  adjoining  thickets  of  Fletcher  and  the  other  dramatists. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  susceptible  perhaps  of  philosophic  explana- 
tion, that  the  function  of  proclaiming  doctrine  or  morality  Jis  the 
chief  end  of  poesy,  should  belong  most  frequently  to  men  of  Ben^s 
ill-^rt  type  in  their  personal  habits. 
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These,  however,  are  modem  conclasions ;  and  no  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  literature  can  be  better  ascertained  than  that  the 
period  from  1616,  or  thereby,  onwards  through  the  rest  of  Ben's  own 
life  and  far  beyond  it,  was  a  period  of  extraordinary  deference  to 
his  influence  and  his  literary  maxims.  In  the  year  1632  he  had  still 
five  years  of  his  crippled  life  before  him ;  and  though  his  last  failure 
in  the  "^  New  Inn  ^  had  indicated  his  declining  strength,  it  had  not 
shaken  the  faith  of  his  admirers.  Thus  Suckling,  the  least  reverent 
of  them,  in  his  *'  Session  of  the  Poets,"  where  the  various  writers  of 
the  day  contend  for  the  presidency : 


« 


The  first  that  broke  silence  was  good  old  Ben, 

Prepared  before  with  Canary  wine : 

And  he  told  them  plainly  he  deserved  the  bays. 

For  his  were  called  Worlu  where  others  were  but  Plays, 

And  bid  them  remember  how  he  purged  the  stage 
Of  errors  that  had  lasted  many  an  age; 
And  he  hopes  they  did  not  think  the  '  Silent  Woman,' 
The  '  Fox,'  and  the  '  Alchemist '  ont-done  by  no  man. 

Apollo  stopt  him  here,  and  bade  him  not  go  on; 
T  was  merit,  he  said,  and  not  presumption 
Most  carry 't.    At  which  Ben  turned  about. 
And,  in  great  choler,  offer'd  to  go  out. 

But  those  that  were  there  thought  It  not  fit 

To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit ; 

And  therefore  Apollo  called  him  back  again, 

And  made  him  mine  host  of  his  own  '  New  Inn.'  ** 


Under  the  wide  canopy  of  Ben's  supremacy  there  still  lingered  a 
few  others  of  the  known  dramatic  veterans.  Fletcher  and  Middle- 
ton  were  gone,  with  others  of  their  race ;  but  Chapman  was  alive 
(died  1634),  Ben's  senior  by  seventeen  years,  a  venerable  Eliza- 
bethan, with  silver  whiskers  and  stately  air,  his  Homeric  fire  not 
quite  burnt  out ;  and,  though  with  far  less  of  social  weight  than 
Ben,  yet  **  much  resorted  to  by  young  persons  of  parts  as  a  poetical 
chronicle,"  and  preser^'ing  the  dignity  of  poetry  by  being  **  very 
choice  who  he  admitted  to  him."*  Marston  and  Decker  were  also 
alive,  now  aged  men,  with  no  enmity  to  Ben  remaining ;  Marston 
sometimes  in  London  (where  he  died  in  IC34;  and  sometimes  in 
CoTentry,  where  he  had  property ;  and  poor  Decker,  familiar  all  his 

1  Oldj's  XS.  BoU  to  Laagbalna. 
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Sfe  with  misfiirtime  and  the  Sag's  Bench^  still  a  stn^fing  plmy- 
wright  and  pamphleteer,  somewhat  of  ^a  rogaei"  if  BenV  duoMter 
ef  him  is  to  be  taken,  and  yet  the  wntorof  some  lines  that  Ute  and 
will  liye.    Who  does  not  know  these? 

'*  The  bett  of  HMD 
Thit  e'«r  won  evtii  aboat  Um  wtf  a  nrfteiery — 
A  Mft^  meek,  pitkat,  Imnbie^'ttaiiqiifl  fplift; 
Tbe  flnt  tine  goaliBauni  tint  ever  Imetaedi" 

Other  sarvivors  of  the  Elizabethan  duster  of  dramatists  were  An- 
thony Monday  (died  1683),  long  superannuated;  the  voluminous 
Heywood,  of  whose  220  plays*  only  twenty-five  remain ;  and  John 
Webster,  only  two  of  whose  plays  had  yet  been  published  —  the 
<"  White  DevO,"  in  1612  and  again  in  1681,  and  the  « Duchess  of 
Malfy''inl628. 

Of  the  Jacoban,  as  distinct  fi^m  the  Elizabethan  dramatistay 
the  greatest  surviving  representative  was  undoubtedly  Massinger, 
—  the  modest  and  manly  Massinger.  He  was  now  forty-ei^t 
years  of  age,  or  ten  years  younger  than  Jonson;  and  he  snr- 
vived  till  1640.  During  twenty-six  years  of  his  life,  or  mnoe 
his  leaving  Oxford  in  1605,  he  had  been  writing  plays  and  get- 
ting them  acted,  not  without  experience  of  poverty  and  hardship ; 
but  only  towards  the  close  of  James's  reign  had  any  of  his  plays 
been  published  or  his  great  merits  been  fully  recognized.  His  ^  Duke 
of  Milain''  had  been  printed  in  1623,  his  "^ Bondman"  in  1624; 
his  and  Decker's  "Virgin  Martyr,"  and  several  other  tragedies  or 
tragi-comedies  wholly  by  himself  including  "The  Fatal  Dowry," 
were  also  before  the  world;  and  he  had  just  written  his  "New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  though  it  was  not  published  till  1683, 
Next  to  Massinger  among  the  still  active  dramatists,  and  rank- 
ing next  to  him  in  the  entire  list  of  our  old  dramatists,  unless 
Webster  should  dispute  that  place  with  him,  was  John  Ford^ 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister.  He  was  almost  exactly  of  Maa- 
singer's  age,  having  been  bom  in  1586;  and  he  died  in  or  about 
1639.  Like  Massinger,  he  had  been  writing  for  the  stage  —  though, 
probably,  with  less  dependence  on  it  for  livelihood — for  many 
years ;  and  at  least  one  of  the  eleven  plays  which  now  form  his 
works,  was  out  in  print.  In  fulness  and  fine  equability  Ford 
was  far  below  Massinger ;  but  in  intensity,  in  the  power  of  making 
an  audience  miserable  and  moving  them  to  tears,  he  was  thought 
to  excel  him.  Indeed  the  reputation  of  lugubriousness  had  at- 
tached itself  to  him  personally* 
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Deep  in  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  ^ot, 
WHh  foMed  arms  and  melancholy  hat." 


And  no  wonder,  seeing  that  this  was  his  fevorite  sentiment: 


(« 


PaUhea,    How  weary  I  am  of  a  ling;eiing  life, 

Who  connt  the  best  a  misery. 
Cakmiha.    Indeed 

Ton  have  no  little  caose;  yet  none  so  srast 

As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 
PaUhM.    That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winAng-sheet,  a  ibid  of  lead, 

And  some  mitrodon  corner  of  the  earth." 


Of  other  surviving  dramatists  of  the  same  Jacoban  swarm  we 
need  name  only  William  Rowley  and  Nathaniel  Field.  Rowley's 
mnse  was  still  active ;  bat  Field,  who  had  been  an  actor  in  Shak- 
speare's  plays  in  his  boyhood,  had  now  retired  from  the  stage  for 
some  years,  and  died  in  February  1632-3. 

Forms  of  literature,  like  forms  of  life  and  society,  have  their 
periods ;  and  much  of  the  talent,  and  also  of  the  leisure  and  the 
capital,  that  had  for  forty  years  attended  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  drama,  was  now  drawn  away  in  other  directions.  Charles, 
though  a  lover  of  music  and  art,  was  less  an  encouragcr  of  the 
legitimate  drama  than  his  father  had  been.  Still  the  national  taste, 
as  represented  more  particularly  in  the  populace  of  London,  clung 
with  some  tenacity  to  the  dramatic  form  of  amusement.  There 
were  five  regular  companies  in  the  metropolis: — the  King's  Com- 
pany, to  which  Shakspeare  had  belonged,  acting  at  the  Globe 
in  Bankside  in  summer,  and  at  the  Blackfriars  in  winter;  the 
Queen's  Players,  acting  at  the  Phoenix  in  Drury  Lane ;  the  Prince's 
Players,  acting  at  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  Cripplegate;  the  Salis- 
bury Court  Company  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  the  Children  of  the 
Revels,  acting,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  "Red  Bull,"  in  St  John's 
Street.  There  was  also  the  Hope  Theatre,  in  Bankside,  used 
occasionally  as  a  bear-garden.  There  was  still  sufficient  encourage- 
ment, therefore,  for  new  dramatists  and  actors;  still  a  real  fond- 
ness among  the  Londoners  for  theatres  and  all  connected  with 
them.  If  the  £nglish  drama  had  been  a  national  boast,  it  was 
London  that  had  given  it  to  the  nation.  Then,  as  now,  personal 
anecdotes  and  traditions  of  dramatists  and  actors  were  part  of 
the  gossip  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs;  and  the  illiterate,  as  well  as 
the  literate,  talked  of  the  dramatists  dead  and  Uving  with  a  degree 
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of  interest  and  &miliarity  never  extended  to  other  dasses  of 
writers.  A  enrioos  illustration  of  this  was  the  habit,  still  kept 
up,  of  naming  them,  as  they  had  named  each  other,  by  abbreyi- 
ations  of  their  Christian  names.  Greene  was  remembered  us 
"Robin;"  Marlowe  as  "Kit;**  Watson,  Nash,  and  Kyd,  each  as 
** Tom ;**  Beaumont  as  « Frank ;'*  Fletcher  as  "Jack;"  and  Shak- 
speare  himself  as  "Will."  And  so  of  the  living.  Ben  was  " Ben" 
to  everybody;  Massinger  was  "Phil;"  Field  was  "Nat;"  Decker 
was  one  of  the  several  "  Toms ; "  and  Ford,  Webster,  and  Marston 
were  a  triad  of  "Jacks." 

Of  the  group  of  play-writers  belonging  more  properly  to  Charles's 
own  reign,  the  most  important  was  James  Shirley.  Ho  was  bom 
in  London  in  1594,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School, 
and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  time  when  Laud  was 
President  of  that  College.  Laud,  says  Anthony  Wood,  "had  a 
great  affection  for  him,  especially  for  the  pregnant  parts  that  were 
visible  in  him,  but,  he  then*  having  a  broad  or  large  mole  upon 
his  left  cheek,  which  some  esteemed  a  deformity,  that  worthy 
doctor  would  often  tell  him  that  he  was  an  imfit  person  to  take 
the  sacred  function  upon  him,  and  should  never  have  his  consent 
so  to  do."^  Shirley,  migrating,  however,  to  Cambridge,  did  enter 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  for  some  little  time  a  preacher  at  St. 
Alban's.  Becoming  unsettled  in  his  faith  and  inclined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  professed 
member,  he  had  given  up  his  charge,  and,  after  supporting  him- 
self for  some  time  as  a  schoolmaster,  in  St.  Alban's,  had  "  retired 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  lived  in  Gray's  Inn,  set  up  for  a  play- 
maker,  and  gained  not  only  a  considerable  livelihood,  but  also 
very  great  respect  and  encouragement  from  persons  of  quality, 
especially  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen-consort,  who  made  him 
her  servant."  Prior  to  1G32  he  had  published  four  comedies,  and 
written  several  more,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  taken  a  place 
as  a  dramatist  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  juniors  of 
Massinger.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  had  a 
long  dramatic  life  yet  before  him. 

After  Shirley,  among  the  junior  dramatists,  may  be  reckoned 
Thomas  May.  He  had  been  bom  in  1595,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
May,  in  Sussex;  had  been  educated  in  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge;  had  held  a  fellowship  there;  but  had  come  up  to 
London  and  become  an  attache  of  the  court.  While  James  was 
still  King,  he  had  earned  a  place  in  letters  by  a  comedy  called 

1  Ath.  in.  737. 
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«The  Heir,"  acted  in  1620,  though  not  published  till  1638,  and 
by  a  translation  of  VirgiPs  Georgics.  Remaining  about  the  court 
on  a  footing  of  intercourse  with  Charles,  he  had  added  to  his 
reputation  by  three  tragedies,  a  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia 
(1680),  and  other  works;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
somewhat  fat  dnd  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  he  had  some 
establbhed  celebrity  as  a  dramatist  and  poet,  which  was  to  be 
curiously  obscured  afterwards  when  he  became  better  known  as 
Thomas  May,  the  parliamentarian  secretary  and  authorized  his- 
torian of  the  Long  Parliament.  With  no  such  twist  in  the  end 
of  his  career  as  yet  anticipated,  he  was  still  loyal  Tom  May,  a 
"  chosen  friend  "  of  Ben  Jon  son,  and  looking,  it  was  said,  for  the 
laureateship,  in  the  event  of  Ben's  death.  Among  the  other 
younger  dramatic  poets  at  least,  there  was  only  one  that  could 
then  have  seemed  so  likely  to  succeed  to  that  office. 

Dick  Brome,  Ben  Jonson's  old  servant,  was  now  beginning  to 
apply  lessons  which  he  had  learnt  from  Ben  in  the  productlbn 
of  those  comedies  of  real  life  of  which  he  was  to  write  some 
one-and-twenty  in  all.  But,  though  Brome  was  Ben's  likeliest 
successor  in  one  walk  of  comedy,  his  succession  to  Ben's  laurel 
was  out  of  the  question.  A  somewhat  likelier  man,  as  being  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  and  of  Oxford  training,  was  Shakerley  Mar^ 
mion,  who,  after  squandering  his  property  and  serving  in  the 
Low  Countries,  had  turned  dramatist  at  the  ago  of  nine-and-twenty, 
and  made  at  least  one  hit  at  Salisbury  Court  theatre  in  his  comedy 
of  "Holland's  Leaguer."  He  was  to  write  several  more  plays 
before  his  death  in  1G39.  Farther  in  at  court,  and  altogether 
much  better  known,  though  as  yet  but  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  was  William,  or  (keeping  his  dramatic  abbreviation)  Will 
Davenant.  The  son  of  the  landlord  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Oxford 
(at  which  Shakspeare  used  to  lodge  on  his  journeys  between 
Stratford  and  London),  ho  had  been  educated  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford ;  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  \ 
and  then  that  of  Lord  Brooke ;  and  was  now  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  other  courtiers.  He  had  writ- 
ten New-Year's-day  odes,  and  the  like,  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
odes  and  verses  to  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  quality,  and 
odes  on  incidents  of  public  note.  His  dramatic  pieces  already 
published  were,  a  tragedy  in  prose  called  "Albovine,  King  of  • 
the  Lombards"  (1629),  and  two  tragi-comedies,  also  in  prose, 
entitled  "The  Cruel  Brother,"  and  the  "Just  Italian"  (1680). 
Altogether,  what  with  his  talents  and  his  gentlemanly  manner, 
young  Davenant  was  much  in  favor ;  and  none  the  less,  it  seems, 
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that  a  little  miflfortime  had  lu^peaed  to  him,  which  was  a  Mnfe 
•taat  Babjeot  of  jest  to  his  aristocratic  companions.  ThuB  Saoki 
lin^  anticipatbg  who  shonld  be  laureate  in  esse  Ben  should  die : 

*'  WtSi  DKTqmpt,  aghsmed  of  a  Jbomh  mltrtann^ 
Thst  he  bad  got  latdj  tntTeUing  in  Toldm,         • 
Modeler  hoped  the  handsoniflnfits  of 's  miua 
Ifight  any  defbnnUgr  about  bbn  excuse. 

And  mutij  fb»  oompanj  vonld  have  been  ooatent^ 
If  thej  could  hare  fbmd  anj  ]irecedent; 
But  in  aU  fbeir  veoorda,  either  in  Y«ne  or  pioie» 
There  waa  not  one  laureate  without  a  noee.'^ 

There  were  many  minor  practitioners  of  the  dramatic  form  of 
Hteratore.  Alablaster's  Latin  tragedy  of  ^Rozana,"  acted  at  Caniff 
bridge  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  first  published  in  1632, — the 
author  being  then  known  in  his  old  age  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  and 
one  of  the  Arminianiring  and  Popish  divines  of  whom  the  Pnritaiui 
complained.  Among  younger  academic  dramatists  in  Latin  or 
English,  Peter  Hansted,  of  Queen's,  and  Thomas  Randolph,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  already  well  know  to  us ;  and  to 
their  names  may  now  be  added  that  of  Dr.  John  Hacket,  the  future 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  biographer  of  Williams,  but 
now  rector  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  in  London,  and  Archdeacovi 
of  Bedford.  Hacket,  while  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  had 
written  a  comedy  called  ^  Loyola,^'  which  had  been  twice  acted 
before  l^ng  James,  and  was  well  known,  though  not  published  tiU 
1648.  Hausted  and  Hacket  were  but  academic  dramatbts;  bat 
Randolph  was  recognized  among  the  dramatists  of  London,  having 
already  printed  two  comedies  besides  his  "Jealous  Lovers."  He 
seems  to  have  been  often  up  in  town,  and  known  at  the  ApoUp 
Tavern  as  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  favorite  "  sons  "  in  the  muses*  He 
died  March  1634-^,  at  the  early  age  of  nine-and-twenty. 

A  score  or  so  more  of  small  dramatic  names — Mabbe,  Marl> 
ham,  Ludovick  Carlell,  Gomersall,  etc.  etc. — might  be  collected* 
About  the  year  1632,  indeed,  a  factitious  impulse  was  given  to  the 
drama  in  England  by  one  of  those  very  causes  which  had  beei^ 
leading  to  its  decline. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  drama,  in  all  its  forms,  had  beeii 
under  the  ban  of  the  stricter  sort  of  Puritans ;  and  Mr.  Collier  and 
others  believe  that  it  is  to  the  growth  of  Puritan  sentiment  in  Lohi- 
don,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  the  decay  of  the  theat- 
rical interest  under  Charles  is  to  be  attributed.    Certain  it  ia  that 
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the  diglike  which  the  drama  had  always  manifested  to  the  Puritans 
jtf  its  natoral  enemies,  and  which  had  taken  the  form  of  satires 
against  them  on  Ihe  stage,  was  now  greatly  increased.  The  Puri- 
tans, on  the  other  hand,  found  fresh  reasons  for  condemning  the 
fltage,  independently  of  this  its  increased  hostility  to  themselves. 
In  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1629,  for  example,  London  was  scan- 
dalized by  the  appearance,  for  the  first  time,  of  female  performers 
on  the  stage,  according  to  a  custom  till  then  confined  to  France 
and  Italy.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  three  distinct  days  in  a 
French  play,  acted  by  a  French  company  of  actors  and  actresses, 
first  at  tiie  Blackfiiars,  then  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  then  at  the  For- 
tune. On  each  occasion  the  performance  was  unsuccessful.  The 
women,  whether  because  they  were  French  or  because  they  were 
women,  were  "hissed,  hooted,  and  pippin-pelted  firom  the  stage" 
by  the  virtuous  audience ;  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  the  master  of 
the  revels,  was  obliged,  in  charity,  to  return  part  of  the  fee  that 
had  been  paid  him  for  allowing  the  experiment.^  But,  though 
ordinary  popular  feeling  did  the  work  of  Puritanism  in  this  par- 
ticular, Puritanism  was  not  satisfied ;  and  there  was  in  preparation, 
in  the  year  1632,  an  assault  on  the  stage  such  as  only  Puritanism, 
in  its  most  merciless  mood,  could  administer,  and  in  which,  while 
the  recent  scandal  of  public  acting  by  women  was  to  receive  due 
notice,  the  entire  institution,  and  all  its  abettors,  from  the  throne 
downwards,  were  to  bear  the  force  of  the  shock.  It  was  at  Christ- 
mas jn  this  year  (a  little  in  advance,  therefore,  of  the  time  with 
which  we  are  concerned)  that  there  was  launched  from  the  London 
press  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages  of  quarto  letter-press,  with  the 
following  tremendous  title: 

"  Histrio-Mastix :  The  Player's  Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragcedie,  divided  into 
two  Parts :  "wherein  it  is  largely  evidenced  by  divers  Arguments ;  by  the  con- 
curring Authorities  and  Resolutions  of  sundry  Texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  whole 
Primitive  Church  both  under  the  Law  and  the  Grospel,  of  55  Synods  and 
Councils,  of  71  Fathers  and  Christian  writers  beA>re  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1200,  of  above  150  foreign  and  domestic  Protestant  and  Popish  authors  since, 
of  40  heathen  Philosophers,  Historians,  and  Poets,  of  many  heathen,  many 
Christian  Nations,  Republics,  Emperors,  Princes,  Magistrates ;  of  sundry  apos- 
tolical, canonical,  imperial  Constitutions ;  and  of  our  own  English  Statutes, 
Magistrates,  Universities,  Writers,  Preachers  —  That  Popular  Stage  Plays 
(the  very  pomps  of  the  Divell,  which  we  renounce  in  Baptism,  if  we  believe 
the  Fathers)  are  sinful,  heathenish,  lewd,  ungodly  spectacles,  and  most  pemi- 
cioiu  corruptions,  condemned  in  all  ages  as  intolerable  mischieft  to  Churches,  to 

1  Collier's  AnnalB  of  the  Stage,  U.  22— 2&. 
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Beimblicf,todieiiianiien,iiimdiy  andioiibofiiieii;  and  Aat  tihe  pmff  iin  of 
FUj-Foeti,  of  Stige-FUjvn,  together  with  the  penning,  acting,  and  freqnenl- 
ing  of  itage-pbjf,  are  imlawfhl,  infiunooi,  and  mifbeaeeming  Chriitiana.  AH 
pretencea  to  the  eontraix  are  here  likewiie  fnllj  anawered,  and  the  nnlavllil- 
nev  of  acting  or  beholding  academical  Interiodei  brieflj  discoand;  bendea 
iondiy  other  particnlan  concerning  Dancing,  Dicing,  Health-drinking^  elc^  of 
which  the  Table  will  infimn  joo.  Bj  William  Piynne,  an  Utter  Banntar  of 
'•Inn.** 


This  block  of  a  book,  on  which  Prynne  bad  been  busy  for  Berea 
years,  was  to  prodaoe  varions  consequences.  Not  only  were  dr»> 
matistSy  players,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the  theatrical 
interest  to  be  ronsed  in  its  behalf  for  personal  reasons,  bat — on 
the  plea  that  the  character  of  the  Qaeen  had  been  attacked  in  the 
book  for  her  patronage  of  stage-plays,  and  her  performances  per- 
sonally in  conrt-masqaes — there  was  to  be  a  sudden  rush  of  other 
classes  of  the  community  to  the  defence  of  the  tottering  instito- 
tion.  The  courtiers  were  to  get  up  masques  and  plays  out  of 
loyalty;  the  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  to  do  the  same 
with  all  the  more  alacrity  that  it  was  one  of  their  number  that  had 
struck  the  disloyal  blow ;  the  scholars  in  colleges  were  to  catch  the 
same  enthusiasm ;  and  those  who  had  gone  to  the  theatres  for  mere 
amusement  before,  were  to  go  twice  as  often  to  spite  Prynne  and 
the  Puritans.  The  new  impulse  thus  given  to  the  drama  in  or 
about  1632  was  to  last  —  to  the  advantage  of  Massinger,  Ford, 
Shirley,  Brome,  Davenant,  and  the  other  younger  playwrights — 
tUl  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Long  Parliament. 

Passing  from  the  drama  of  the  time  to  its  non-dramatic  poetry, 
we  have  to  note,  first  of  all,  the  absence  of  any  poet  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  fill,  in  this  department,  the  place  that  had  been  left 
vacant  by  Spenser's  death  in  1599.  During  the  intervening  three- 
and-thirty  years,  indeed,  there  had  been  abundance  of  non-dramatio 
poetry  of  greater  or  less  merit — in  part  from  such  surviving  con- 
temporaries of  Spenser  as  Chapman,  Warner,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Davies,  Donne,  Hall,  and  the  translators  Harrington,  Sylvester,  and 
Fairfax ;  in  part,  from  those  who  were  more  characteristically  the 
dramatic  poets  of  the  period,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  included;  and,  in  part,  from  younger  nom- 
draraatic  poets  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  these  semors. 
None  of  all  these,  however,  had  made  up  for  the  loss  of  Spenser, 
^  Anglicorum  poetarum  nostri  seculi  facile  princeps,''  as  he  was  still 
fondly  called. 
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"  llany  a  heavy  look 
Followed  sweet  Spenser,  till  the  thickening^  air 
Sight's  farther  passage  stopped :  a  passionate  tear 
Fell  fh>m  each  njmph;  no  shepherd's  cheek  was  dry. 


ft 


Moreover,  of  those  who  had  stood  around  when  Spenser  departed, 
aad  had  done  their  best,  by  subsequent  efforts,  to  continue  poesy  in 
England,  most  were  now  gone.  Warner  had  been  dead  three-and- 
twenty  years;  Daniel  and  Sylvester  thirteen;  the  dramatists  who 
had  helped  most  by  their  sweet  occasional  strains  were  dead  too ; 
Donne  and  Fairfax  had  been  dead  a  year ;  and  old  Michael  Dray- 
ton, one  of  the  most  productive,  and  really  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  had  died  still  more  recently  (Dec.  1631),  after  having,  in 
his  old  age,  added  the  parting  effusion  of  his  Muae^a  Elxjsium,  to 
ten  myriads  of  lines  of  not  unpleasant  sing-song,  with  which, 
dating  from  1591,  he  had  already  deluged  England.  Drayton  being 
dead,  the  precedency,  out  of  the  drama,  might,  with  Ben's  con- 
sent, be  assigned  to  silver-whiskered  Chapman,  as  the  most  venera- 
ble survivor.    He, 

*'The  learned  shepherd  of  fair  Hitching  Hill/' 

was  almost  as  old  as  Spenser  himself  would  have  been  if  he  had 
lived,  and  although,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius, 
much  of  his  time  had  been  given  to  the  drama,  his  voice  had  also 
been  heard  **  loud  and  bold "  in  the  interpretation  of  Homer  and 
the  Greeks. 

**  AU  soundly  on  their  cables  slept,  even  till  the  night  was  worn; 
And  when  the  Lady  of  the  light,  the  rosy-fingered  Mom, 
Rose  fh>m  the  hills,  ail  fresh  arose,  and  to  the  camp  retired : 
While  Phoebus  with  a  fore-right  wind  their  swelling  bark  inspired. 

The  non-dramatic  poetry  of  England,  over  which,  as  lieutenant 
for  Ben,  Chapman  may  be  regarded  as  thus  presiding  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  was  by  no  means  homogeneous.  What  with  the  inherit- 
ance from  the  past  of  different  kinds  of  poetry  along  with  Spenser's, 
and  what  with  new  diversities  of  intellectual  tendency  which  had 
arisen  since  Spenser's  death,  the  verse- writers  of  1632  distributed 
themselves  obviously  enough  into  certain  tribes  or  schools. 

L  There  was  a  distinct  Spenserian  school,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  disciples  of  Spenser,  professedly  or  unconsciously  such.    In 
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this  sohool  we  would  reckon  all  or  neacrly  all  of  those  who  deeerra 
to  be  called  the  finer  poets  of  the  time. 

There  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  k4nd$  of  poetiy;  but  Spensei^ 
poetry  is  as  nearly  poetry  in  its  essence  as  any  poetry  that  ever 
was ;  and,  if  even  now  a  verse-writer,  in  whom  there  should  be 
found  nothing  genericaBy  Spenserian,  woold  probably  be  dtaoor- 
ered  to  owe  die  absenee  of  the  quality  to  his  not  being  a  poet  irt 
all,  mudi  more,  so  shortly  after  Spenser's  own  time,  was  it  likely 
that  true  poets  should  seem  as  if  dipped  in  his  spirit.  WheiieiTvry 
indeed,  a  new  non-dramatio  poet  should  arise,  equalling  Spenser  ia 
general  &culty,  and  possessing  t^e  essential  poetic  gift  in  equal 
degree,  but  with  new  structural  associations,  then  Spenser'ii  avatar^ 
in  the  history  of  our  poesy  would  be  over;  and  as  his  bad  soi^ 
ceeded  that  of  Chaucer,  so  another  would  succeed  his.  No  eueii 
man  had  yet  appeared ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  almost  a  eertifioate 
that  a  verse-writer  possessed  the  ees^itial  quality  of  a  poet,  to  aay 
that  he  had  a  resemblance  to  Spenser.  In  Chapman  and  Drayton 
themselves  there  is  a  likeness  of  poetic  manner  to  Spenser,  aa 
of  younger  brothers,  to  an  elder  and  greater;  the  casual  poetry  of 
the  dramatist  Fletcher,  and  of  other  recent  dramatists,  had  been 
distinctly  Spenserian  —  Shakspeare  alone  excepted,  whose  lyrical 
strain  rose  clear,  keen,  and  peculiar  into  the  heaven  of  the  period, 
a  song  as  intense  as  his  speech  was  universal ;  and  in  that  portion 
of  Ben  Jonson's  own  poetry,  where,  as  in  his  masques,  he  ia  oon- 
ceived  to  be  most  graceful  and  ideal,  it  is  still  of  Spenser  that 
we  are  reminded: 

"  Of  Pan  we  sing,  the  best  of  hanten,  Pan, 
That  driTet  the  heart  to  seek  imiised  wajs. 
And  In  the  chase  more  than  Sylyanos  can : 
Hear,  O  yon  groree,  and,  hills,  rssoond  his  pftisef 

"  Of  Pan  wo  sing,  the  best  of  shepherds.  Pan, 

That  keeps  our  flocks  and  us,  and  both  leads  forth 

To  better  pastures  than  great  Pales  can : 
Hear,  0  ye  groves,  and,  hills,  resound  his  worth  I 

And  while  his  powers  and  praises  thus  we  sing. 

The  yalleys  let  rebound  and  all  the  xiyen  ring!/' 

There  were  poets,  however,  who  were  Spenserian  in  a  more  inti- 
mate sense;  who  not  only,  as  being  poets,  were  unconseiouflly  or 
occasionally  under  the  influence  of  Spenser's  recent  genius,  bat 
who  read  and  studied  him  for  their  poetic  culture,  and  dsvofeed 
ihemselves  to  those  very  forms  of  poetry  which  he  had  n&ada 
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famous — the  edogue  or  pastoral,  and  the  descriptive  and  narrative 
allegory.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were  William  Browne, 
and  the  two  brothers,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher. 

Jn  their  very  manner  of  speaking  of  themselves  and  their  art, 
these  poets  kept  up  the  pastoral  fiction  which  Spenser  had  used  so 
fondly,  after  a  fashion  derived  from  Theocritus  and  Yirgil  in  their 
eclogues,  and  firom  various  Spanish  and  Italian  poets  who  had 
revived  the  idyl  in  modem  times.  The  poets,  according  to  this 
fiction,  are  always  shepherds  or  goatherds,  tuning  their  oaten  pipes 
by  the  banks  of  streams,  plaining  in  solitude  the  cruelty  of  the 
shepherdesses,  or  conversing  with  each  other  on  their  homely  cares. 

"  AU  aB  the  sheep,  such  was  the  shepherd's  look. 
For  pale  and  wan  he  was  (alas  the  while  !), 
Mayseem  he  lored,  or  else  some  care  he  took; 

Well  couth  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  style; 
And  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flocks  he  led, 
And  thus  him  plained,  the  while  his  sheep  there  fed." 

Such  is  the  guise  of  the  poet  in  Spenser's  pastoral  descriptions ; 
such  is  Spenser  himself  in  his  character  of  Colin,  with  Thenot, 
Hobbinol,  Thomalin,  Willie,  and  the  rest  around  him,  each  with  his 
Phoebe  or  Rosalind ;  and  such,  in  his  allegoric  allusions,  are  the 
other  poets  of  his  age  —  all  shepherds  of  an  ideal  Arcadia,  even  to 
big  Ben  of  Fleet  Street,  and  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths  of  the 
l^ast  usual  sort.  The  same  fiction  was  kept  up  in  much  of  the 
masque  poetry  of  Ben  himself  and  the  other  dramatists  ;  the  effect 
being,  as  we  have  said,  to  give  a  Spenserian  look  to  the  language. 
But  none  kept  up  the  fiction  so  faithfully  as  the  two  non-dramatic 
Fletchers  and  Browne.  In  their  own  verses,  they  are  shepherds  — 
Phineas  Fletcher,  a  Thyrsilis  piping  on  the  banks  of  the  Camus ; 
Giles,  his  brother,  piping  response ;  and  Browne,  a  British  shepherd 
of  many  names.  In  their  references  to  contemporary  poets,  Britain 
is  still  Arcadia,  and  Ben  and  the  rest  keep  sheep. 

A  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  eclogue  or  pastoral  has 
been  very  prevalent.  No  criticism  of  compositions  of  this  kind, 
from  Virgil's  Bucolics  downwards,  has  been  more  common  than  that 
the  poets  have  failed  in  keeping  to  the  truth  of  pastoral  character 
and  pastoral  life,  and  have  made  their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
talk  in  a  language  and  express  feelings  which,  neither  in  Arcadia 
nor  elsewhere,  did  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  ever  know.  One 
is  surprised  that  so  gross  a  view  of  the  matter  should  so  long  have 
been  current.    There  may,  of  course,  be  a  pastoral  of  real  life, 
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where  the  purpose  is  to  exhibit  rural  manners  as  they  aotoilly  tre^ 
among  the  swains  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  England  or  Scotland.  It 
seems  to  have  been  Ben  Jonson's  intention  in  his  ^  Sad  Shefhexd^ 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  his  works,  to  come  doeer  to 
this  model  of  the  pastoral  than  was  usnaL  Bat  the  pastoral  of  real 
life  is  one  thing ;  and  the  pastoral,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Spenser 
and  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  both  in  and  ont  of  England, 
was  another.  The  pastoral,  with  them,  was  bat  a  device  or  foim, 
deemed,  and  perhaps  foand,  advantageoas  for  secaring  in  the  poet*8 
own  mind  that  feeling  of  ideality,  that  sense  of  disconnection  fixHn 
definite  time  or  place  and  from  all  contemporary  social  fiusts,  which 
is  almost  essential  to  the  pare  ezerciBe  of  poetic  imagination*  Ij^  aa 
is  held,  the  very  possession  of  the  imaginative  or  poetical  fiumlty  in 
a  high  degree  is  shown,  especially  in  youth,  by  a  tendency  to 
themes  and  stories  of  purely  fEmtastic  interest,  and  if  it  is  only 
later,  when  speculation  and  experience  have  braced  the  mind,  and 
bound  up  its  luxuriance  into  strength,  that  human  and  lustoi^ 
themes  have  their  turn,  then  what  device  so  convenient  for  young 
poets  as  that  traditional  fiction  of  an  Arcadia,  all  sylvan  and  aimpk^ 
wherein  life  was  a  thing  of  a  few  conditions,  and  it  was  not  oompIeK 
civic  society  that  was  seen  moving,  but  only  rare  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  leisurely  amid  leagues  of  luscious  untouched  v^^eta- 
tioD,  out  of  whose  nearer  haunts  were  not  yet  extirpated  either  the 
satyrs,  or  the  nymphs,  or  the  green-eyed  elves  ?  What  mattered  it 
that  no  such  Arcadia  had  ever  been,  that  such  shepherds  and  shep-* 
herdesses  never  were  ?  The  Arcadia  was  the  allegoric  world  of  the 
poet's  own  phantasy ;  the  shepherd  was  the  poet  himself  moving  in 
that  world,  and  weaving  out  his  own  personal  song,  with  jost  aa 
much  of  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherd's  life  thrown  in  as  might 
make  the  song  a  story.  Thus  it  was  with  the  earlier  poetry  of 
Spenser.  In  the  Spenserian  pastorals,  though  it  is  Colin  and  Hob- 
binol  that  speak,  the  matter  is  still  Spenser's.  There  are  the  Spen* 
serian  descriptions  of  nature,  the  Spenserian  sorrows,  the  Spenserian 
ethics,  even  the  Spenserian  politics,  and  Spenser's  own  aspiratipns 
after  a  higher  poetic  range. 


"Abandon  then  the  base  and  rfler  downe^ 
Lift  up  thyselfe  out  of  the  lowly  dust, 
And  sing  of  bloody  liars,  of  wan,  of  glusts; 
Tume  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awAill  cronne; 
To  doubted  knights,  whose  woundlesse  armour  rusts. 
And  helmes  unbruis^  waxen  daily  browne." 
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He  did  betake  himself  to  these  loftier  poetic  themes,  and,  in 
doing  so,  gave  up  the  fonn  of  the  pastoral  which  had  served  his 
younger  muse  so  welL  He  announces  this  in  the  opening  Unes  of 
his  Faery  Queene: 


"Lol  I,  the  man  whoso  Mubo  whilome  did  maske. 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowlj  shepherd's  weeds. 
Am  now  enforced  (a  far  nnfltter  taske  I) 
For  trumpets  stem  to  change  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights'  and  Udies'  gentle  deeds." 

And  yet,  even  in  that  great  allegoric  romance,  is  it  not  as  if  the 
poet  were  still  some  learned  shepherd  of  Arcady,  telling  forth,  on 
its  verge,  to  reverent  audiences  from  the  courtly  world,  tales  which 
it  had  never  been  his  to  con,  had  he  not  been  all  his  life  a  practised 
denizen  of  those  ideal  forests ;  by  night  a  watcher  of  the  stars 
through  their  netted  roofs,  and  a  listener  to  the  satyr's  laugh  and 
the  whispers  of  the  wood-nymphs,  in  their  adjacent  depths ;  and, 
by  day,  a  seer  of  the  happier  visions  of  olden  life  locked  up  in  them 
by  enchantment,  but  loosened  to  the  seer's  eye  —  whether  the  pass- 
ing of  a  solitary  damsel  in  white  with  a  flower  in  her  hand,  or  the 
crimson  whirl,  through  an  opening  in  the  glade,  of  a  troop  of 
knights  and  ladies,  heralded  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  closed  by 
the  figure  of  the  panting  dwarf? 

Whatever  its  advantages,  the  pastoral,  like  all  other  forms,  has 
had  its  day,  and  will  return  no  more.  But  it  did  not  die  with 
Spenser;  and  by  none  of  his  near  successors,  I  repeat,  was  it 
retained  more  faithfully  than  by  Browne  and  the  Fletchers. 

Browne  was  the  most  strictly  pastoral  in  the  form  of  his  poems. 
Bom  in  Devonshire  in  or  about  1590,  and  educated  for  a  time  at 
Oxford, — which  he  had  left  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  —  he  had  taken  his  place  as  a  poet  as  early  as  1613, 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  his  "  Britannia's  Pastorals." 
An  "Elegy  on  Prince  Henry"  followed  in  the  same  year;  in  1614 
he  published  "The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  seven  eclogues;"  the  second 
part  of  "Britannia's  Pastorals " were  added  in  1616,  with  copies  of 
verses  from  Ben  Jonson  and  others ;  and  from  that  time  —  save 
that  in  1620  he  wrote  a  masque  for  performance  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  that  in  1625  he  republished  the  two  parts  of  his  "Britan- 
nia's Pastorals"  together — he  seeras  to  have  taken  his  farewell  of 
poetry.  According  to  Wood,  his  literary  contemporaries  expected 
from  him  a  biographical  work  on  the  English  poets ;  and  so  high 
was  his  reputation,  that,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1624  as 
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tator  to  Bobert  Dormer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Caeftuuron,  tfn  Tfvi- 
Tendty  gave  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  tmnfnud  honoiik  Aftef 
remaining  a  year  or  two  with  his  noble  pupil,  *he  beioame,*  aaja 
Wood,  ^  a  retainer  to  the  Pembrokian  fimily,  was  beloved  by  iluA 
generons  count,  TVllliam,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  got  wealth  and 
purchased  an  estate ;  which  is  all  I  know  of  hun  hitherto,  only  thali 
as  he  had  a  Uttle  body,  so  a  great  mind.**  He  seems  to  have  lived, 
after  the  earPs  death,  in  his  native  county  of  Devonshire,  where 
one  of  his  name  died  in  1645 ;  but  in  1632  he  was  in  the  unosual 
predicament  of  one  who^  still  not  much  over  forty,  was  known 
entirely  by  works  published  before  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

His  ^  Britannia's  Pastorals^  appear  to  have  been  much  read  tbea 
by  persons  of  fine  taste ;  nor  could  persons  of  the  same  dass  ItaA 
how,  among  the  books  of  that  time,  a  more  pleasant  book  of  the 
kind  for  a  day  or  two  of  peculiar  leisure.  The  plan  of  the  book  si 
that  of  a  story  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  tllegmcat 
personages  introduced  into  their  society,  wandering  in  quest  of 
their  loves  and  adventures,  through  scenes  of  English  rural  nature ; 
but  the  narrative  is  throughout  subordinate  to  the  descriptions  fivr 
which  it  gives  occasion.  A  rich  and  sweet,  and  yet  very  varied 
sensuousness,  characterizes  these  descriptionB.  There  are  hiQs  and 
woods  and  grassy  nooks,  with  ^mesh"  stalks  and  wild  flowers; 
there  is  a  great  plenitude  in  the  circamstancc  of  vegetation,  both  as 
to  color  and  as  to  odor ;  there  is  a  clear  healthy  air,  with  sunsets 
and  sunrises,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  tinkling  of 
sheep-bells,  and  the  purling  of  rills.  The  mood  is  generally  calm 
and  quiet,  like  that  of  a  painter  of  actual  scenery ;  there  is  gener- 
ally the  £dntest  possible  breath  of  human  interest;  but  now  and 
then  the  sensuous  takes  the  hue  of  the  ideal,  and  the  strain  rises  in 
vigor.  In  the  course  of  the  poem  Spenser  is  several  times  acknowl- 
edged as  the  poet  whose  genius  the  author  venerates  most.  The 
influence  of  other  poets  may,  however,  be  traced,  and  espedaUy 
that  of  Du  Bartas.  The  verse  is  the  common  heroic-rhymed  coup- 
let, used  by  Sylvester  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  and,  indeed^ 
systematically  by  all  English  poets  since  Chaucer,  as  the  fittest  for 
ordinary  description  and  narrative ;  but  Browne  is  a  far  more  cul- 
tured versifier  than  Sylvester,  and  his  lines  are  linked  together 
with  an  artist's  fondness  for  truth  of  phrase  and  rhyme,  and  fiyr 
natural  ease  of  cadence.  It  is  almost  unjust  to  a  poet  so  universal 
in  his  sensuous  range  to  represent  him  by  short  specimens ;  but  one 
or  two  may  be  given.    Here  is  the  break  of  morning : 

"  Br  this  had  Chantideer,  the  Tillage  cock. 
Bidden  the  good-wift  for  her  AiaidB  to  knock; 
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And  the  swart  plonglimaa  fbr  hii  breakflut  stayed. 
That  he  might  till  thoce  lands  were  fidlow  laid. 
The  hilto  and  yalleye  here  jmd  there  rafoond 
With  the  reechoes  of  the  deep-nioathed  hound. 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  wHh  her  cleanly  pail 
Was  come  a-fleld  to  milk  the  morning's  meal; 
And,  ere  the  snn  had  climbed  the  eastern  hUls 
To  gnd  the  mattering  bournes  and  pretty  rills, — 
Before  the  laboring  bee  had  left  the  hire. 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  rivers  dire, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, — 
I  rose  from  rest,  not  infeUd^." 

Take,  by  way  of  variety,  this  bit  of  flower  and  color  painting : 

^  As,  in  the  ndnboVs  many-colored  hue. 
Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  a  blue, 
There  a  dark  tawny  with  a  purple  mizi. 
Yellow  and  flame  with  streaks  of  green  betwixt, 
A  bloody  stream  into  a  blushing  run. 
And  end  stiU  with  the  color  which  begun. 
Drawing  the  deeper  to  a  lighter  stain. 
Bringing  the  lightest  to  the  deep'st  again. 
With  such  rare  ait  each  mingleth  with  his  fellow. 
The  blue  with  watchet,  green  and  red  with  yellow, 
like  to  the  changes  which  we  daily  see 
About  the  dove's  neck  with  variety, 
Where  none  can  say,  though  he  it  strict  attends. 
Here  one  begins  and  there  the  other  ends; 
So  did  the  maidens  with  their  various  floweiB 
Deck  up  their  windows,  and  make  neat  their  bowers. 
Using  such  cunning,  as  they  did  dispose 
The  ruddy  peony  ^with  the  lighter  rose. 
The  monk's-hood  with  the  bugloes,  and  entwine 
The  white,  the  blue,  the  flesh-like  columbine. 
With  pinks,  sweet-williams,  that  far  off  the  eye 
Could  not  the  manner  of  their  mixturee  spy.' 


ft 


In  this  easy  and  rich  style  of  verse,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a 
eong  or  a  bit  of  octosyllabic  metre,  the  pastorals  proceed,  with  a 
constant  variety  of  matter,  so  as  to  form,  all  in  all,  a  poem  of  the 
aensaous-ideal  kind,  liker  to  the  Endymion  of  Keats  than  to  any 
other  subsequent  poem  we  can  name.  The  seven  eclogues  forming 
^  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,^  exhibit  the  same  merits  on  a  smaller  scale, 
Imt  in  stanzas  and  varied  lyrical  measures. 
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The  Fletchen  were  SpcdteriaiiB  of  a  more  penfdye  and  elerrttled 
strain  than  Browne,  though  fkfs  charmingly  dear  and  laxaiioas  in 
their  descriptions  of  nature.  Of  a  poetic  race  —  for  their  fiither, 
Giles  Fletcher,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  and  in  diplomatic  employment 
nnder  Elizabeth,  was  himself  a  poet  and  the  brother  of  Bishop 
Fletcher,  the  &ther  of  the  dramatist  —  the  two  brothers,  both 
about  the  same  age  as  Browne,  had  distinguished  themselyea  as 
devotees  of  the  Muse,  while  yet  undergraduates  at  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  they  had  both  taken  holy  orders,  and 
become  English  parish  clergymen — Giles  at  Alderton  in  Suffi>Il^ 
and  Phineas  at  Hilgay  in  Norfolk.  The  only  remaining  specimen 
of  Giles's  poetry  is  his  poem  entitled  ^  Christ's  Victory  and  Tri- 
umph in  Heaven  and  Earth,  over  and  after  Death,"  which  was 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1610,  while  the  author  was  only  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  Though  he  afterwards  applied  himself  as  a  dtei^gyman, 
to  school  divinity,  the  poet,  according  to  Fuller,^  was  still  diBcemible 
in  all  he  did.  ^  When  he  preached  at  St.  Mar3r'B  (Cambridge),  his 
prayer  before  his  sermon,"  says  Fuller,  ^usually  consisted  of  one 
entire  allegory,  not  driven,  but  led  on,  most  proper  in  all  partion- 
lars."  Fuller  adds  that,  after  he  was  settled  in  Suffolk,  ^his  clowiH 
ish  and  low-parted  parishioners,  having  nothing  but  their  shoes  hi^ 
about  them,  valued  not  their  pastor  according  to  his  worth ;  which 
disposed  him  to  melancholy,  and  hastened  his  dissolution.'*  His 
death  took  place  in  1623,  when  he  was  little  over  thirty.  EBs 
brother  Phineas  remained  alive,  however,  till  about  1650.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  print  till  1631,  when  an  academic 
play  entitled  ^  Sicelides,"  which  he  had  written  while  at  Cambridge, 
was  published.'  This  was  followed  by  a  prose  biographical  work, 
entitled  ^De  XdtercUis  Antiquce  BritannioB^^  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1632 ;  and  this  by  a  quarto  volume  of  his  works,  also 
published  at  Cambridge,  and  containing  his  long  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  called  "  The  Purple  Island,"  his  seven  "  Piscatory  Edognes," 
and  other  shorter  pieces — all  the  produce,  as  he  says,  of  his  "  unripe 
years  and  almost  childhood."  But,  though  these  works  of  Phineas 
were  not  generally  accessible  till  so  published,  manuscript  copies  of 
some  of  them  had  long  been  in  circulation ;  and  ever  since  1610 
Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher  had  been  named  together  by  academic 
men  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Cambridge  poets. 

Both  expressly  avow  their  affection  for  Spenser.  Thus  Giles 
Fletcher,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  poem,  after  mentioning  Sannazaro 
and   other  poets  with  praise,  couples  together  <<  thrice-honored 

1  WorthlM;  London.  t  BiognphUDrtmitiCft. 
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Bartas  and  oar  (I  know  no  other  name  more  glorious  than  his 
own)  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser,  two  blessed  souls."  And  Phineas 
more  emphatically,  in  a  verse  where,  after  declaring  Yirgil  and 
Spenser  to  be  his  &vorites,  he  concludes: 

"  Their  steps  not  following  dose,  but  flu:  admiring. 
To  lackey  one  of  these  is  all  my  pride's  aspiring." 

But  the  influence  of  Spenser  is  at  once  visible  in  their  poetry. 
Giles  Fletcher's  "Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph"  is  a  poem  of 
four  cantos,  in  a  regular  and  stately  eight-line  stanza,  each  canto 
being  an  allegoric  vision  of  one  of  the  scenes  in  Christ's  history — 
the  first  of  Mercy  contending  with  Justice  before  the  throne  in 
heaven,  and  of  Christ's  mission  in  the  scheme  of  Mercy;  the 
second  of  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  Christ's  tri- 
umph over  the  fiend  and  his  lures ;  the  third  of  the  Passion  in  the 
garden  and  at  Calvary;  and  the  fourth  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Reascension  into  heaven.  The  descriptions  are  in  a  high  style  of 
allegoric  phantasy,  the  language  of  Spenser  and  even  his  cadence 
being  but  transferred  to  a  sacred  subject;  the  personifications, 
which  are  numerous,  are  also  singularly  Spenserian ;  and  altogether 
the  impression  left  is  that  of  a  fine,  sensitive,  and  pious  mind. 
Here  is  part  of  the  allegoric  description  of  Mercy: 

"  About  her  head  a  cjpress  heayen  she  wore. 
Spread  like  a  veil  npheld  with  sflrer  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore 
As  seemed  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire." 

The  so-called  "Piscatory  Eclogues"  of  Phineas  Fletcher  differ 
firom  Spenserian  pastorals  only  in  this,  that  the  occupations  of 
Thyrsilis,  Thelgon,  Dorus,  Thomalin,  and  the  rest,  are  those  of 
fishermen  rather  than  shepherds.  Otherwise  the  fiction  is  the 
same ;  and,  following  his  simple  fisher-lads  down  the  Cam,  or  the 
Thames,  or  the  Medway,  or  out  at  sea  in  their  skif&  along  the 
rocky  coasts,  the  poet,  just  as  in  the  other  case,  but  with  more  of 
watery  than  of  sylvan  circumstance,  expresses  his  own  feelings  and 
makes  his  own  plaint.    Thus,  against  ambition: 

"  Ah !  would  thou  knewest  how  much  it  better  were 
To  bide  among  the  simple  fisher  swains. 
No  shrieking  owl,  no  nightHTOw  lodgeth  here; 
Nor  is  our  simple  pleasure  mixt  with  pains. 
Our  sports  begin  with  the  beginning  year, 

45 
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In  cabnB  to  poll  fhe  leaping  fish  to  Imd, 

In  TOUffliB  to  aing  and  dance  along  the  golden  aand.'' 

Bat  ^The  Parple  Island"  is  Phineas  Fletcher's  greatest  effoort; 
and,  thoagh,  in  the  induction,  that  also  is  set  forth  as  the  song  of 
the  shepherd  Thyrsil,  for  which  he  is  crowned  with  bays  and  hy*- 
dnths  by  his  rural  companions,  it  is,  thronghoat,  a  learned  all^poij, 
&r  longer  than  his  brotiier's  sacred  poem,  and  much  more  elaborate. 
The  first  canto,  which  is  very  poetically  written,  annonncea  the 
subject,  which  is  no  other  than  the  whole  Anatomy  of  Man,  under 
the  image  of  a  Purple  Island.  Four  cantos  are  then  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  his  actual  corporeal  anatomy — the  bones,  musdea^ 
blood,  heart,  liver,  etc.,  and  the  vital  processes,  up  to  their  sublimar 
tion  in  the  five  senses,  being  all  described  in  ingenious  but  deplora- 
bly unreadable  poetic  figure,  and  in  the  seven-line  stanza,  of  which 
the  whole  poem  consists.  This  part  of  the  poem  either  digguata  or 
amuses  the  reader,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  about  the  sixth  canto,— 
where  the  poet  passes  from  technical  anatomy  and  physiology  into 
what  may  be  called  the  psychology  of  his  subject,  and  b^^na  to 
enumerate  and  marshal  the  faculties,  habits,  and  passions  of  man, 
each  under  a  separate  personification,  with  a  view  to  the  great 
battle  of  the  virtuous  powers  of  the  list,  under  their  leader  Eclecta, 
or  Choice,  against  the  vices,  —  then  the  genius  of  the  poet,  already 
more  than  indicated  even  in  the  former  cantos,  takes  wing  into  a 
fireer  element,  which  it  fills,  in  the  remaining  six  cantos,  with  beauty 
and  sublimity  in  ill-devised  profusion.  Some  of  the  personifica- 
tions, in  the  latter  part  of  the  ^'Purple  Island,''  are  not  surpassed 
in  Spenser;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  poetry,  though  still  wearisome 
firom  the  unflagging  strain  of  the  abominable  allegory,  is  richer 
than  in  his  brother's  shorter  production,  if  not  so  serenely  solenm. 
Here  is  a  personification  of  Penitence : 

% 

"  Behind  him  Penitence  did  sadly  go. 

Whose  dondy  dropping  ejes  were  ever  raining; 
Her  swelling  tears,  which  even  in  ebbing  flow. 

Farrow  her  cheek,  the  sinftd  paddles  draining. 
Mnch  seemed  she  in  her  pensive  thought  molested. 
And  mnch  the  mocking  world  her  soul  infested; 
More  she  the  hateful  world  and  most  herself  detested. 

She  was  the  object  of  lewd  men's  disgrace. 
The  squint-eyed,  wry-mouthed  scofif  of  carnal  hearts; 

Yet  smiling  Heaven  delights  to  kiss  her  face, 
And  with  his  blood  God  bathes  her  painitd  smarts; 
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Affliction's  iron  flail  her  booI  had  thrashed. 
Sharp  drcomcislon's  Icnife  her  heart  had  slashed; 
Yet  was  it  Angels'  wine  which  in  her  eyes  was  mashed." 

Not  far  from  Penitence,  in  the  procession  of  the  Virtues,  comes 
Elpinus,  or  Hope,  who  is  thus  described: 


a 


Next  went  Elpinos,  clad  in  sky-like  bine; 

And  through  his  arms  few  stars  did  seem  to  peep, 
Which  there  the  worknum's  hand  so  finely  drew, 

That  rocked  in  clouds  they  softly  seemed  to  sleep. 
His  rugged  shield  was  like  a  rocky  mould 
On  which  an  anchor  bit  with  surest  hold,  — 
'  I  hold  by  being  held '  was  written  round  in  gold.' 


» 


It  is  uncertain  whether  Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  was  still 
alive  in  1632.  In  all  likelihood  he  was;  and,  in  toy  case,  his 
version  of  the  Italian  epic,  published  in  1600,  was  still  in  the  height 
of  its  repute  as  a  specimen  of  luxuriant  style  and  of  true  poetical 
genius  in  translation.  Fairfax  also  might  be  ranked  among  the 
Spenserians. 

As  Chaucer's  genius  had  travelled,  after  his  death,  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  assisting  there  to  produce  a  series  of 
northern  poets  decidedly  superior,  in  the  interval  between  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  to  the  series  of  their  southern  coevals,  so,  though  in 
much  weaker  degree,  the  inspiration  of  Spenser  had  also  travelled 
north,  retouching  here  and  there  a  tuneful  soul  to  poesy,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  Presbyterian  struggles  which  occupied  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  In  1584  James  himself,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
had  published  his  "Essays  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesy."  These  royal  effusions,  however,  were  in  the  native  Scot- 
tish rather  than  in  the  English  style ;  and  perhaps  the  first  Scotch- 
man who  wrote  verses  in  the  genuine  English  of  Spenser  and  his 
contemporaries  was  Sir  Robert  Aytoun.  Bom  in  1570,  in  his 
youth  in  the  employment  of  James  at  his  Scottish  court,  and 
finally,  on  James's  migration  to  England,  his  companion  thither, 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber  and  private  secretary 
to  the  queen,  Aytoun  lived  till  1638,  and  had  a  reputation  in  Lon- 
don, not  only  as  a  courtier,  but  also  as  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and 
himself  the  author  of  some  graceful  lyrics.  Even  Ben  Jonson  had 
some  pride  in  reporting  to  Drununond  that  "  Sir  R.  Aytoun  loved 
him  dearly." 

Aytoun's  intimate  fiiend  and  far  more  voluminous  fellow-Scot^ 
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was  Sir  William  Alexander,  better  known  afterwards  as  the  Eail 
of  SCirling.  Of  the  Lowland  Scottish  family  of  the  Alexanders 
of  Mcnstry,  in  Clackmannanshire,  this  poet,  bom  abont  1580,  had 
also,  like  Aytoun,  been  one  of  the  few  men  about  the  Soottikh 
Court  of  James  VI.  whom  the  southern  muse  had  visited  on  their 
own  side  of  the  Tweed.  Having  travelled  in  England  and  abroad, 
he  had,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  astonished  his  private  friends 
in  that  part  of  the  world  by  a  number  of  English  sonnets,  songs, 
and  madrigals,  celebrating,  with  a  quite  Petrarchian  melancholy, 
hl&  love  for  a  certain  Scottish  Aurora,  whose  charms  had  pained 
him  since  his  fifteenth  year;  and,  afterwards,  when  another  lady, 
who  had  married  him,  had  somewhat  toned  down  the  sorrow  of 
the  first  love,  he  had  written,  in  a  moralizing  strain,  a  so-called 
"monarchic  tragedy**  on  the  subject  of  Darius.  It  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1603.  Thus  known  to  James  in  Scotland  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  his  subjects  there,  Alexander  con- 
tinued, after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  to  put  forth  volume  after 
volume,  professedly  as  a  British  poet,  using  the  common  literary 
tongue,  and  vying  with  his  English  contemporaries.  Three  new 
"monarchic  tragedies,"  on  the  subjects  of  Croesus,  Alexander,  and 
Julius  Caasnr,  were  added  to  that  on  Darius ;  the  sonnets  to  Aurora 
and  other  shorter  pieces  were  published  or  republished;  and  at 
lengtli,  in  1614,  appeared  the  huge  poem,  in  twelve  cantos  of 
heavy  eight-line  stanzas,  entitled  "  Doom's-day,  or  the  Great  Day 
of  the  Lord's  Judgment."  About  this  time,  being  still  not  over  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  he  was  induced  by  James,  who  called  him  "his 
philosophical  poet,"  to  enter  into  public  employment.  lie  became 
gentleman-usher  to  Prince  Charles ;  then  a  knight  and  baronet,  and 
master  of  requests  to  the  King  (1614) ;  then,  by  the  King's  grant, 
proprietor  of  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  power  to  found  colonics ; 
then,  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  viceroy  of  Nova  Scotia,  with 
great  privileges;  and  finfilly,  while  still  engaged  in  his  colonial 
schemes,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  (1626).  In  recognition  of 
his  merits  in  this  last  oflice  he  was  created  Baron  Alexander  of 
Menstry  in  1630,  on  his  way  to  the  earldom  of  Stirling  in  1633. 
He  lived  till  1640,  and  in  1637  republished  all  his  works  under  his 
title  as  earl. 

His  poetry  never  can  have  been  read  much,  and  is  not  now  read 
at  all,  such  merits  as  it  has  being  as  nothing  against  the  combined 
influence  of  such  quantity  and  such  monotony.  His  "  monarchic 
tragedies,"  all  illustrating  the  transitoriness  of  human  grandeur, 
were  never  made  for  the  English  stage,  and  had  choruses  after  the 
classic  model;  and  his  great  poem  of  "Doom's-day"  is  a  tide  of 
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descriptiye  and  doctrinal  common-place  undulating  in  unexcep- 
tionable metre.  He  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  fluent  of 
men;  and  if  it  was  desired  that  the  first  Scottish  writer  who  broke 
through  hia  native  dialect  into  literary  English  should  exhibit  a 
fiuolity  of  movement  in  the  new  element,  encouraging  to  other 
Scots,  rather  than  any  other  quality,  there  could  not  have  been  a 
fitter  person  for  the  business  than  the  knight  of  Menstry.  That  ho 
was  very  popular  personally,  is  known.  Thus  Drayton,  whom  he 
resembles  in  fluency,  and  his  friendship  with  whom  was  one  reason 
why  he  ^was  not  half  kind  enough"  to  Ben  Jonson,  but  rather 
^neglected"  him,  as  Ben  himself  thought : 

"  So  Scotland  sent  us  hither  for  our  own 
That  man  whose  name  I  ever  would  have  known 
To  stand  by  mine,  that  most  ingenious  knight, 
Mj  Alexander,  to  whom,  in  his  right, 
I  want  extremely;  yet,  in  speaking  thus, 
I  do  bnt  show  the  love  that  was  'twixt  us. 
And  not  his  numbers,  which  were  brave  and  high: 
So  like  his  mind  was  his  dear  poesy." 

Drayton  goes  on  to  mention  another  Scottish  poet  with  whom 
he  was  no  less  proud  to  be  acquainted: 

"  And  my  dear  Drummond,  to  whom  much  I  owe 
For  his  much  love;  and  proud  was  I  to  know 
His  poesy." 

And  then,  coupling  the  two  Scots  together: 

"  For  which  two  worthy  men 
I  Menstry  still  shall  love  and  Hawthomden." 

"With  Drayton's  good  leave,  however,  Hawthomden  was,  poetical- 
ly, better  than  Menstry.  If  there  was  any  one  Scotchman  worthy 
to  be  named  along  with  the  true  English  poets  of  the  age  between 
Spenser  and  Milton,  it  was  William  Drummond. 

Bom  at  Hawthomden,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1585,  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Drummond,  usher  to  James  VI.,  Drummond  was  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year  when  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns  were  united. 
Having  taken  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  went 
abroad  to  study  law  in  1600,  but  retumed  through  England  in  1609, 
and,  on  his  father's  death  in  1616,  gave  up  the  legal  profession,  and 
fixed  his  residence  as  a  gentlemen  of  literary  leisure  on  his  beauti- 
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ibl  paternal  property.  In  all  Scotland  there  is  not  a  sweeter  or 
more  romantic  spot ;  and  the  favorite  autmnn  day's  excoision  now 
from  Edinbmgh  is  to  the  glen  of  the  Esk,  to  see  the  rich  wooded 
cliffi,  and  dimb  the  fidry  paths  along  them,  between  pnunmond's 
old  house  of  Hawthomden  and  the  stiU  older  mins  of  Roslin  chi^>el 
and  castle.  The  old  chapel  and  castle  were  there  in  Drommoiid's 
days ;  and  the  house  of  Hawthomden  was  repaired  by  himself  in 
1638.  By  that  time  he  had  made  it  celebrated  beyond  Scotland. 
Inclined  to  poetry  from  his  earliest  youth,  accomplished  in  Italian 
and  other  foreign  tongues,  and  a  reader,  as  his  own  notes  inform  us, 
of  all  the  best  literature  of  the  period,  he  had  appeared  himself  as 
an  author  in  1618,  when  he  published  his  ^  Tears  on  the  Death  of 
Meliades"  (Prince  Henry),  and  again  in  1616,  when  he  published  a 
volume  of  sonnets  and  occasional  pieces.  These,  together  with  his 
**  Wandering  Muses,  or  the  River  Forth  Feasting,**  written  by  way 
of  welcome  to  James  I.  on  his  revisiting  Scotland  in  1617,  had  made 
his  name  known  to  the  English  poets ;  and  when  Ben  Jonson  visited 
him  in  1619-20,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  Ben  not  only 
all  the  London  gossip  of  the  time,  but  also  praises  of  his  own 
verses.  Drummond  continued  to  correspond  with  Jonson  and  others 
of  the  English  poets  from  his  northern  home,  and  was  recognized 
by  them  as  a  member  of  their  fraternity.  The  death  of  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married  having  made  his  little 
paradise  of  Hawthomden  intolerable  to  him,  he  had,  shortly  after 
Ben's  visit,  gone  abroad  and  travelled  for  eight  years  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany ;  and  it  was  during  bis  absence  that  his  "  Flow- 
ers of  Sion,  or  Spiritual  Poems,'*  and  a  prose  piece  entitled  "  The 
Cypress  Grove,"  were  published  at  Edinburgh  (1625).  He  was 
back  in  his  native  country  by  1630,  having  brought  a  fine  collection 
of  books  with  him ;  and,*having  married,  in  that  year,  a  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attracted  by  her  likeness  to  his  first  love,  he  continued 
to  live  at  Hawthomden  or  its  vicinity,  almost  a  solitary  representa- 
tive of  softer  literary  tastes  in  the  northern  kingdom.  He  wrote 
more  verse  and  more  prose,  and  died  in  1649.^ 

If  there  was  no  inburst  of  the  essential  Scottish  spirit  into  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  plentiful  verse  of  Alexander,  neither  was  there 
a  representation  of  it  in  the  poetry  of  Drummond.  There  is  no 
blast  in  it  of  the  perfervidum  ingefiium  which  already,  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  had  been  spoken  of  as  tlie  characteristic  of  his  nation, 
no  stroke  of  the  true  Presbyterian  emphasis.     His  verse  is  that  of 

1  Cbalmen'8  Life   of  Dnimmond  in  his     fixed  to  a  selection  of  the  Poema  in  1833;  and 
**  Poets; "  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's  Lift  pre-     Mr.  Laing's  edition  of  the  "  Conversations.** 
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a  fine,  cultured,  and  ffracefuUy  poetical  mind,  trained  under  Italian 
and  English  influences,  and  shutting  itself  in,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  nearer  influences  that  might  dbturb  these.  That  he  had  rough 
Scottish  humor  in  him,  and  that  in  his  walks  to  and  fro  between 
Hawthomden  and  Edinburgh,  he  must  have  had  a  shrewd  native 
eye  for  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  no  lack  of  the  right  vernacular 
for  saluting  the  country-folks  he  met,  is  proved  well  enough  by  hia 
burlesque  of  ^  Polemo-Middinia,"  written  after  1640: 


£t  Bob  Gib,  wantonuB  homo,  atqne  Oliyer  Hatchln; 

£t  plooky-faced  Watty  Strang,  atqae  in-kneed  Eishender  Atken.' 


Once  within  the  woods  of  Hawthomden,  however,  and,  still  more, 
when  in  his  library,  with  Spenser  or  Tasso  or  Sidney's  "Arcadia* 
before  him,  all  that  was  specially  Scottish  left  him ;  and,  when  he 
wrote,  whether  it  was  in  the  pensive,  or  in  the  descriptive,  or  in  the 
witty  and  amorous  vein,  it  was  as  one  who  had  his  place  to  keep 
among  the  minor  English  poets.  Among  them  he  was  certainly 
very  far  from  the  worst.  His  sonnets,  in  particular,  have  been 
praised  in  modem  times  as  among  the  second-best  in  the  language. 
In  his  narrative  and  descriptive  poems  he  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
English  Arcadians,  with  something  of  Browne's  sweet  sensuonsness, 
and  using  very  musically  the  same  metrical  couplet.  Here  is  a  spec- 
imen on  a  Scottish  subject  —  the  Forth  sending  her  nymphs  to  the 
other  rivers  and  lakes  to  bid  them  rejoice  with  her  on  James's  return 
to  hiB  native  kiBgdom: 

"  And  yon,  my  nymphs,  rise  fVom  yonr  moist  repair, 
Strew  all  yonr  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair: 
Some  swiftest-footed  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  come  keep  this  holiday; 
Whatever  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run. 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Which  drink  stem  Grampius'  mists  or  Ochil's  snows — 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like  that  flows. 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Nevem  which  doth  see  our  longest  day, 
Ness  smoking  sulphur.  Leave  with  mountains  crowned, 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renowned. 
The  Irish  Rion,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Dun,  the  Ore  with  rushy  hair, 
The  crystal-streaming  Nid,  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed,  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide. 
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Bank-sirellliig  Anxum,  lid  with  coiled  streams, 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names; 
To  every  one  prodaim  our  Joys  and  foasts." 

I^  as  a  poet  of  sensaoos  circumstance,  Dmmmond  has  an^  one 
particular  excellence,  entitling  him  to  a  kind  of  preeminence,  so  ftr 
as  that  excellence  could  bestow  it,  among  the  minor  poets,  it  is  in 
the  description  of  the  clear  nocturnal  sky  and  the  effects  of  quiet 
moonlight  on  streams  and  fields.    Thus : 


<( 


To  western  worlds,  when  wearied  day  goes  down, 
And  flrom  Heaven's  windows  each  star  shows  her  head. 

Earth's  sflent  daughter  Night  is  fair  though  brown; 
Fair  as  the  mom  though  in  love's  livery  dad.' 


f» 


"  Hpw  Night's  pale  queen 
With  borrowed  beams  looks  on  this  hanging  round. 


The  frequency  of  such  allusions  in  his  sonnets  is  more  than  mere 
&ncy  could  have  caused;  and  we  see  that,  over  the  lovely  glen 
where  the  poet  had  his  home,  there  must  have  rolled  occasional 
nights  as  soflly  sapphire  as  those  of  Italy,  and  that  then  the  poet 
would  be  habitually  abroad,  pacing  some  leafy  walk,  and  watching, 
with  the  sound  of  the  Esk  in  his  ear,  Cynthia  showering  her  light 
on  the  solitude,  and  the  stars  all  tremulous  in  their  fainter  fires. 
•  II.  At  the  opposite  pole  of  the  poesy  of  the  period  from  the 
Spenserians  or  Arcadians  were  the  metrical  satirists.  The  opposi- 
tion is  a  permanent  one  in  literature.  If  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  pure  imagination  to  shun  the  actual  and  contemporary 
&cts  of  the  social  world,  and  to  wander  away  into  regions  of  the 
ideal  and  general,  where  it  may  make  its  own  themes  and  invent  its 
own  histories,  dashing  these  themes  and  histories,  it  may  be,  with 
those  personal  pains  and  those  allusions  to  the  times  which  it  wiU 
not  express  save  in  that  indirect  fashion,  there  are  yet  always  men, 
included  in  the  poetical  class  by  reason  of  the  form  of  their  writings^ 
who  proceed  in  the  opposite  manner,  take  their  matter  from  the 
very  thick  of  social  life,  attack  abuses  and  wrongs  just  as  they  see 
them,  and  make  verse  the  veliicle  for  passing  social  censure.  If 
Virgil  was  the  type  of  the  one  class  of  poets  among  the  Romans, 
Juvenal  was  the  type  of  the  other ;  and  the  satire  was  perhaps  the 
form  of  poetry  most  natural  to  the  Roman  genius.  In  strict  theory 
it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  satire  ought  to  be  accounted 
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poetay  atalL  Where  indiffnoHo  facU  vernu^  the  result  can  be  but 
metrical  mTective ;  which  may  be  a  fiur  more  choice  and  keen  and 
durable  literary  sobstanoe  than  ordinary  poetry,  bat  which,  j[>^  ae, 
is  not  poetry.  Nothing  is  poetry  except  the  produce  of  a  mind 
wholly  swmig  into  phantasy.  As  all  know,  howeyer,  the  uniyersal 
cnstom  of  languages  has  included  satirists  among  the  poets — has 
included  among  the  poets,  indeed,  all  who  have  produced  excellent 
literary  effects,  of  whatever  kind,  by  fine  or  powerful  metre.  There 
are  sereral  reasons  reconciling  the  practice  in  this  respect  with  the 
theory  whieh  it  seems  to  violate.  In  the  first  place,  verse  is  so  ex- 
quisite a  thing  in  itself  that  in  reading  masterly  specimens  of  it, 
whatever  be  the  matter  contained,  we  feel  the  pleasure  which  all 
sense  of  art  communicates.  In  the  second  place,  those  who  do  write 
metrical  satires,  generally  are  poets  who  have  proved  themselves 
such  to  some  extent  independently ;  and  they  necessarily  carry  the 
poet  with  them  into  whatever  they  do,  satire  itself  included.  Thus 
it  was  with  Horace  and  with  Dryden.  But,  thirdly,  metre  itself  is 
a  stimulus  to  imagination ;  the  very  act  of  writing  metrically  com- 
pels, to  some  extent,  to  thinking  poetically ;  and  so  even  the  metri- 
cal satirist,  who  has  given  no  independent  proo&  of  being  a  poet, 
can  hardly  but  here  and  there  feel  the  rhythm  heating  the  roots  of 
his  wings  and  persuading  him  to  a  little  flight. 

The  man  whom  our  literary  historians  have  agreed  to  consider 
the  fiither  of  English  satire,  in  the  modem  form  in  which  it  has  been 
practised  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others,  as  distinct  from  the  older 
form  exemplified  in  Piers  Ploughman,  Skelton,  and  the  like,  wjis  still 
alive  in  1632,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  (exactly  Ben  Jonsou's  ago), 
but  with  four-and-twenty  years  of  his  eventful  life  yet  before  him. 
This  was  Joseph  Hall,  already  known  to  us  as  Bishop  of  Exeter 
since  1627.  It  was  now  about  thirty-five  years  since  Hall,  then  a 
youth  of  three-and-twenty,  and  fresh  from  Cambridge,  had  pub- 
Ibhed  in  two  portions  (1597  and  1598)  his  six  books  of  satires  — 
the  first  three  books  entitled  "Toothless  Satires,"  and  the  last 
three,  "  Biting  Satires."  In  the  opening  lines  of  the  first  book  ho 
had  distinctly  announced  himself  as  the  beginner  of  a  new  form 
of  Literature : 


€t 


I  first  adventnre,  with  foolhardy  might, 
To  tread  the  steps  of  perilous  despite; 
I  first  adyenture,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist.' 


t> 


On  inquiry  it  is  found  that  Donne  might  have  the  better  claim  Xicy 

46 
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absolute  priority,  his  satires  haying  been  written  by  1594L  But 
Hall's  were  first  published ;  they  were  written  without  knowledge 
of  Donne's ;  and  they  were  after  a  more  orderly  type  of  aatiie. 
The  first  book  of  the  ^Toothless  Satires^  was  directed  against  the 
&ults,  literary  and  other,  of  the  poets  of  the  age ;  the  second  treated 
of  academical  abuses ;  the  third  of  public  manners  and  morality^ 
which  also  form  the  matter  of  the  ^Biting  Satires."  The  author'a 
acknowledged  models  are  Juvenal  and  Persius ;  and  he  professes 
that  it  was  to  their  nervous  and  crabbed  stylp  of  poetry,  rather  than 
to  the  imitation  of  Virgil  and  Spenser,  that  his  genius  inclined  him. 

"  Bather  had  I,  albe  in  careless  rhymes. 
Check  the  misordcred  world  and  lawless  times." 

What  Hall's  satires  did  towards  **  checking  the  misordered  world? 
may  not  have  been  much;  but,  as  compositions  of  the  satirical 
order,  they  have  kept  a  place  in  our  literature.  Interesting  still  on 
historical  grounds  for  their  references  to  contemporary  manners^ 
they  are  admired  for  their  direct  energy  of  expression,  their  robust 
though  somewhat  harsh  tone  of  feeling,  and,  above  all,  the  wonder- 
fully modem  appearance  of  their  metrical  structure.  Thus,  on 
modem  luxury : 

"  Time  was,  and  that  was  termed  the  time  of  gold. 
When  world  and  time  were  young  that  now  are  old. 
When  quiet  Saturn  swayed  the  mace  of  lead, 
And  pride  was  yet  unborn  and  yet  unbred; 
Time  was  that  while  the  autumn  fall  did  last, 
Otir  hungry  sires  gaped  for  the  falling  mast;  — 
Could  no  unhusked  acorn  leave  the  tree 
But  there  was  challenge  made  whose  it  might  be. 

♦  «  «  » 

They  naked  wont,  or  clad  in  ruder  hide. 
Or  homespun  russet,  void  of  foreign  pride; 
But  thou  canst  mask  in  garish  gawdeiy. 
To  suit  a  fool's  far-fetch^  livery— 
A  French  head  joined  to  neck  Italian, 
Thy  thighs  from  Germany,  and  breast  from  Spain; 
An  Englishman  in  none,  a  fool  in  all. 
Many  in  one,  and  one  in  several. 
Then  men  were  men :  but  now  the  greater  part 
Beasts  are  in  llfs  and  women  are  in  heart.'' 

Thus  had  Hall  written  when  Spenser  was  alive,  and  Shakspeare 
and  his  coevals  were  in  the  height  of  their  dramatic  fSune ;  and  in 
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Tirtne  of  each  verses  had  he  been  named  hj  Meres,  in  his  list  of 
the  English  literary  celebrities  of  1598,  as  a  prombing  English 
Persius.  In  the  long  intervening  period  of  his  life,  however, — 
though  retaining  something  of  the  hard  style  of  intellect  shown  in 
his  satires, — he  had  advanced  into  other  occupations,  rising  step  by 
step  in  the  Church  to  the  prelacy,  and  writing  those  numerous  and 
various  prose  works,  under  which  the  recollection  of  his  satires  had 
been  all  but  buried,  so  that  his  name  was  no  longer  the  English 
Persius,  but  the  English  Seneca.  '* 

Marston  the  dramatist  had  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  three  ' 
books  of  satires,  entitled  "  the  Scourge  of  Villany,'*  published  in 
1598.  The  fashion  having  been  set  by  Hall,  Donne,  and  Marston, 
became  prevalent  enough  during  the  next  thirty  years ;  and  there 
were  few  of  the  poets  of  James's  reign,  dramatic  or  other,  who  did 
not  throw  off  occasional  pieces  in  the  established  couplet,  which 
were  either  satires  in  form,  or,  imder  the  name  of  epistles  or  epi- 
grams belonged  essentially  to  the  same  class.  In  Ben  Jonson's 
works,  for  example,  are  many  pieces  of  this  kind ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
as  Ben  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  most  things,  so  he  excelled 
them  in  this  poetry  of  social  criticism.  As  a  poetic  realist,  indeed, 
he  tended  towards  satire  constitutionally.  The  quasi-Horatian 
epistles  of  Ben,  the  Beaumonts  and  others,  might  be  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  proper  Juvenalian  satire  which  Hall  had  in- 
troduced. 

From  among  the  host  of  writers  using  verse  for  social  purposes, 
one  stands  out  very  conspicuously  as  the  popular  satirist  of  the  day. 
This  was  George  Wither,  whose  poetry  had  been  all  but  forgotten 
when  Anderson'  and  Chalmers  edited  their  general  collections  of 
our  old  poets,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  recent  critics  and  histo- 
rians have  been  the  more  anxious  to  do  justice.^  ^ 

Bom  in  Hampshire  in  1588,  of  a  family  of  some  wealth.  Wither 
had  gone  from  school  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Here,  says 
Wood,  he  "  made  some  proficiency  with  much  ado  in  academical 
learning;  but,  his  geny  being  addicted  to  things  more  trivial,  was 
taken  home  after  he  had  spent  about  three  years  in  the  said  house, 
and  thence  sent  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  and  afterwards  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  obtain  knowledge  in  municipal  law.  But,  his  geny 
still  hanging  after  things  more  smooth  and  delightful,  he  did  at 
length  make  himself  known  to  the  world  (after  he  had  taken  several 
rambles  therein)  by  certain  specimens  of  poetry.**  *  Among  these 
were  "Elegies  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,"  published  in  1612, 

1  Gilchrist,   Ellis,   Sir  Egerton   Brydges,      abore  all,  Mr.  Wilxnott  in  his  *' Lir«  of  the 
Soathej,  Hallam,  Craik,  and  others;  but     Sacred  Foets "  (ISM). 

s  Athene,  IlL  76L 
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and  ^  Epithalamia,  or  Nuptial  PoemS)"  on  the  marriage  of  Frederii^ 
Count  Palatine,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  published  in  1618.  In 
the  same  year  with  the  last,  the  author  being  then  twenty-fiye  yean 
of  age,  was  published  a  volume  of  satirical  verse,  entitled  *^  Abnaea 
Stript  and  Whipt''  The  volume  (printed,  it  may  be  worth  remain- 
ing, by  Humphry  Lownes)  became  inmiediately  popular.  Tliia  was 
owing  partly  to  its  adaptation  to  the  popular  taste,  but  partly  abo 
to  the  fact  that  the  Privy  Council,  in  consequence  of  some  paaaagea 
in  the  book  deemed  insulting  to  persons  in  authority,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  imprison  the  author.  From  the  Marshalsea'  prison 
he  addressed  ^  A  Satire  to  the  King,"  fearless  but  yet  loyal,  whidk 
is  supposed  to  have  led  to  his  release;  and  in  1615  he  published 
^  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  made  during  the 
Author's  Imprisonment."  These,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  had 
an  immense  sale,  passing  through  edition  after  edition  with  a  rapid- 
ity of  which  there  is  hardly  any  other  example  at  that  time ;  and 
the  same  popularity  attended  many  subsequent  publications  of  the 
author — in  1618  bis  ^  Wither's  Motto,  ^^ec  habeOy  nee  ccareo^  nee 
euro  :  Nor  have  I,  nor  want  I,  nor  care  I ' "  (an  odd  metrical  expo- 
sition of  his  own  character,  of  which  30,000  copies  were  sold  in  a 
few  months)  ;  in  1619  his  "Preparation  to  the  Psalter,"  written  in 
prose,  with  religious  poema^, attached ;  in  the  same  year  "  Fidelia,  a 
Poem,"  and  "Exercises  on  the  First  Psalm,  both  in  Prose  and 
Verse ; "  in  1621,  "  Songs  of  Moses  and  Hymns  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;" in  1622,  "Juvenilia,"  or  early  poems,  a  pastoral  entitled 
"  The  Mistress  of  Philarete,"  and  a  larger  collection  of  "  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church,"  with  music  by  Orlando  Gibbons;  in  1628, 
a  thick  volume  of  verse  (printed,  as  he  says,  entirely  by  his  own 
hand,  because  he  could  "not  get  allowance  to  do  it  publicly")  with 
the  title,  *'  Briton's  Remembrancer,  containing  a  Narrative  of  the 
Plague  lately  past,  a  Declaration  of  Mischiefs  Present,  and  a  Pre- 
diction of  Judgments  to  come  ; "  etc.,  etc.  The  author  had  again 
been  in  prison,  but  had  apparently  at  last  convinced  the  King  and 
the  council  that  there  was  no  great  harm  in  his  popularity.  On  the 
publication  of  his  "  Hymns  and  Songs,"  at  all  events,  a  royal  letter 
had  been  addressed  to  all  printers  and  booksellers,  stating  the  King's 
pleasure  that,  whereas  his  "well-beloved  subject,  George  Withers 
gentleman,  by  his  great  industry  and  diligent  study,  had  gathered 
and  composed  "  the  said  book,  "  being  esteemed  worthy  and  profi- 
table to  be  inserted  in  convenient  manner  and  due  place  in  every 
English  psalm-book  in  metre,"  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  it  shoidd 
be  reserved  to  him,  his  executors  and  assigns,  for  the  period  of 
fifty-one  years.    This  privilege  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
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Wither  and  the  London  booksellers.  They  would  not  sell  his  hymns 
bound  up  with  the  Psalm-book,  and  even  used  the  power  of  the 
trade  against  his  other  publications.  From  this  ill-usage  he  appealed 
to  the  public  in  a  bulky  prose  pamphlet,  entitled  ^The  Scholar' $ 
Purgatory  discovered  i?i  the  Stationers*  Commonwealth^  etc^'*  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  convocation  assembled.  With  the  reading  world,  he 
continued  in  extraordinary  favor.  He  was  "  so  generally  known,** 
gays  Wood,  "  that  thousands,  especially  such  youths  as  were  puri- 
tanically educated,  were  desirous  to  peruse  his  future  writings,"  and 
would  have  them  in  spite  of  the  booksellers.  In  1632,  being  then 
in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  already  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  pet 
of  the  public,  he  was  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  complete  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  which,  he  hoped,  would  be  bound  up  with  the 
Bible,  and  supersede  all  previous  versions  for  Church  use.  This 
work  was  being  printed  in  the  Netherlands. 

Wither,  it  will  have  been  seen,  was  a  lyric  poet  and  a  pastoral 
poet,  as  well  as  a  satirist  or  social  poet.  By  right  of  one  or  two  of 
his  earlier  pieces  —  more  particularly  his  '*  Mistress  of  Philarete,** 
and  his  "  Shepherd's  Hunting,**  written  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment—  he  might  have  been  mentioned  under  the  previous  head 
among  the  Arcadians.  He  was  pessonally  intimate  with  Browne, 
Drayton,  and  other  poets ;  he  had  a  hand  in  at  least  one  of  the  ec- 
logues of  Browne's  "  Shepherd's  Pipe ;  **  and  in  his  own  poems  just 
mentioned  there  is  something  of  the  sweet  sensuousness  and  graceful 
fancy  found  in  Browne's  poetry.  By  his  contemporaries,  indeed, 
these  poems  were  thought  to  show  more  of  true  poetic  fancy  than 
any  of  his  other  writings ;  and  recent  critics,  in  their  anxiety  to 
resuscitate  Wither,  have  relied  chiefly  on  these  and  on  a  few  of  his 
select  lyrics.  The  favorite  quotation  from  him  is  from  the  fourth 
eclogue  of  his  •"  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
power  of  poesy  to  console  even  the  tenant  of  a  prison. 


r( 


In  mj  former  days  of  bliss 
Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, — 
That  fVom  everything  I  saw 
I  could  some  invention  draw, 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 
Through  the  meanest  object's  sight. 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustelling; 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed; 
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Or  a  shady  bosh  or  tree, 

She  could  more  inAise  in  me 

Than  all  Natuv's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man.  '^ 

"Bj  her  help  I  also  now 

Hake  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  veiy  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves 

Beating  in  these  hollow  caves; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss; 

The  rude  portals  that  give  sight 

More  to  terror  than  delight; 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect. 

Walled  about  with  disrespect : 

From  all  these  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  of  despair, 

She  hath  taught  mo  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight." 

But,  although  there  are  many  other  passages  in  "Wither  remind- 
ing one  either  of  Browne  for  their  pleasant  sensuousness,  or  (more 
frequently)  of  Drayton's  thinner  style  of  verse,  yet,  by  the  great 
bulk  of  his  writings,  he  ranks  indubitably  not  among  the  Arcadians, 
but  among  the  social  poets  or  satirists.  The  truth  is,  his  cjii-eer  as 
a  poet  was  the  external  counterpart  of  his  singular  constitution  as  a 
man ;  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  his  admirers  to  revive  a  regard  for 
his  poetry,  it  is  less  now  as  a  poet  than  as  a  character  of  the  period 
that  he  is  interesting. 

At  the  basis  of  his  nature  was  a  prodigious  self-satisfaction.  To 
aid  in  expressing  this,  he  had  received  from  nature  an  irresistible 
fluency.  "  He  could  make  verses  as  fast  as  he  could  write  them,'* 
says  Aubrey,  who  informs  us,  moreover,  that  his  wife  —  an  Eliza^ 
beth  Emerson,  of  Lambeth  —  was  "  a  great  wit,"  and  could  write 
verses  too.  "His  unaffected  diction  even  now,"  says  Mr.  Craik, 
"  has  scarce  a  stain  of  age  upon  it,  but  flows  on,  ever  fresh  and 
transparent,  like  a  pebbled  rill."  Nor  were  there  wanting  some 
excellent  and  even  strong  qualities  in  the  man  to  render  his  fluency 
effective.  With  his  self-satisfaction  he  conjoined  some  real  strength 
of  brain^  a  certain  'elevation  of  aim,  and  a  perfect  dauntlessness  of 
spirit.    In  his  very  first  writings  he  had  come  forward  as  a  plain 
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man  who  was  to  speak  truth  and  care  for  nobody.  <'  Do  not  look," 
he  says,  in  his  garrulous  preface  to  his  Almses  Stript^and  Whipt 
(1618),  "for  Spenser's  or  DaniePs  well-composed  numbers,  or  the 
deep  conceits  of  now-flourishing  Jonson :  no ;  say  ' '  Tis  honest  plain 
matter,'  and  there 's  as  much  as  I  expect."  And  so  in  the  text  of 
the  book,  speaking  of  his  occupations  when  he  first  wandered  about 
London  as  a  law-student : 

"  CaBting  prefbrment's  too  much  care  aside. 
And  leaving  that  to  God  that  can  proTide, 
The  actions  of  the  present  time  I  ejed, 
And  all  her  secret  villanles  descried; 
I  stript  abase  ftom  all  her  colors  quite. 
And  laid  her  ugly  face  to  open  sight." 

Even  in  prison  they  could  not  break  his  spirit     Thus,  in  his 
•*  Satire  to  the  King,"  respecting  the  courtiers : 

"  I  'd  have  my  pen  so  paint,  that,  where  it  traces. 
Each  accent  should  draw  blood  into  their  faces. 
I  'd  Icam  my  muse  so  brave  a  coarse  to  fly. 
Men  should  admire  the  power  of  poesy; 
And  those  that  dared  her  greatness  to  resist. 
Quake  even  at  naming  of  a  satirist." 

And  so,  through  the  world,  fi'om  that  time  forward,  he  continues 
to  go,  self-labelled  as  "Wither,  the  man  that  would  not  flatter." 
His  "Motto,"  published  in  1618,  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  detailed 
exhibition  of  his  character  to  the  public  in  this  light.  lie  had  had 
his  portrait  painted ;  under  it  he  had  written  the  motto  "  Nee  Aa-  ^ 
beo^  nee  eareoy  nee  euro; "  this  motto  he  had  adopted  as  his  im- 
press; and  the  poem  is  an  illustration  of  it  in  three  parts,  cor- 
responding respectively  to  the  three  clauses  —  the  first  explaining 
what  Wither  is  not,  the  second  what  he  is,  and  the  third  what  he 
cares  not  to  have  or  to  be.  The  tone  throughout  is  that  of  egotistic 
independence. 

"My  mind 's  my  kingdom,  and  I  wiU  permit 
No  other's  will  to  have  the  rule  of  it; 
For  I  am  free,  and  no  man's  jwwer,  I  know. 
Did  make  me  this,  or  shall  unmake  me  now." 

While  expounding  his  own  character  in  the  poem,  he  launches  into 
satires  of  all  who  are  not  of  the  same  spirit  with  himself.  The 
lash,  though  never  personal  in  its  application,  excoriates  where  it 
strikes.    Thus,  of  the  poets  and  wits  of  the  time : 
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it 


1  am  not  of  a  temper  like  to  those 

Tbat  can  proTide  an  hoof's  sad  talk  in  prose 

For  any  ftmeral,  and  then  go  dine, 

And  choke  my  grief  with  sngar-plnms  and  wine. 

I  cannot  at  the  daxet  sit  and  laogh. 

And  then,  half-tipsy,  write  an  epitaph. 

I  cannot  for  reward  adorn  the  hearse 

Of  some  old  rotten  misei^with  my  Terse; 

Kor,  like  the  poetasters  of  the  time, 

Go  howl  a  dolefhl  elegy  in  rhyme 

For  every  lord  or  ladyship  that  dies, 

And  then  perplex  thehr  heirs  to  patroniM 

Bfy  mnddy  poesy.' 


>» 


Wither  had  found  patrons,  however,  in  the  general  public;  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  indifferent  to  their  &yor,  nor 
to  the  pecuniary  results  of  it.  Having  once  been  accepted  as  a 
writer  of  a  peculiarly  honest  and  virtuous  vein,  he  was  ready  **  to 
express  and  publish  his  conceptions  ^  in  any  innocent  form  that 
would  recommend  them  to  the  popular  taste.  He  would  write 
songs  and  pastorals,  like  others,  only  taking  care  that  they  were 
ethically  of  the  right  sort ;  he  would  reach  the  popular  heart  through 
Scriptural  hymns  and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms ;  he  would  not 
disdain  even  symbolical  title-pages,  illustrative  wood-cuts,  and 
arrangements  of  letter-press  and  binding  by  which  his  books  could 
be  converted  into  "lotteries!''  To  write  so  as  to  "suit  the  vulgar 
capacity"  was  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  for  himself;  and  whether 
the  result  should  be  called  poetry  or  prose  by  the  critics  he  professed 
not  to  care.  Moreover,  the  idea  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him, 
that,  as  ho  was  a  leader  of  the  popular  opinion,  so  he  was  bound  to 
form  guesses  as  to  the  issues  of  events,  and  announce  his  conclu- 
sions in  the  shape  of  warnings  and  vaticinations.  In  this  character 
he  first  distinctly  appears  in  his  Britavil^s  Memembrancer^  written 
while  the  recollections  of  the  Plague  of  1625  were  fresh.  Address- 
ing Britain  there,  he  says : 

"  For  I  will  tell  thy  fortune,  which,  when  they 
Who  are  mibom  shall  read  another  day, 
They  will  believe  then  that  God  did  Inftise 
Into  thy  poet  a  prophetic  muse; 
Moreover  know  that  He  did  him  prefer 
To  be  to  this  isle  his  Remembrancer." 

Accordingly,  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  reputation  of 
Wither  was  as  much  that  of  a  poUtical  fanatic  as  of  a  poet.    When 
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we  examine  in  what  his  title  to  the  prophetic  character  coimisted, 
we  find  that  it  was  chiefly  in  an  unusually  strong  degree  of  the 
conyiction  (pretty  sure  to  be  right  at  any  time)  that  the  cup  of 
social  iniquity  was  fulL 


"  Upon  thy  fleets,  thy  hayens,  and  thy  ports. 
Upon  thine  annies  and  thy  strong-waUed  forts, 
Upon  thy  pleasures  and  commodities, 
Upon  thy  handicrafts  and  merchandise, 
Upon  the  fraits  and  cattle  in  thy  fields. 
On  what  the  air,  the  earth,  or  water  yields. 
On  prince  and  people,  on  both  weak  and  strong, 
On  priest  and  prophet,  on  both  old  and  yonng. 
Tea  on  each  person,  place,  and  everything. 
His  jnst  deserred  jadgments  God  wiU  bring." 

If  it  is  essential  to  social  health  and  progress  that  some  souls 
should  have  this  feeling,  oven  to  overcliargc,  in  overy  time,  a  man 
who  held  it  to  whatever  extent  in  the  age  of  Charles  I.  Avill  hardly 
seem  to  have  been  &r  in  error.  Wither  not  only  had  it,  but  had  it 
in  the  exact  form  and  proportion  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  moni- 
tor —  we  had  almost  said  the  journalist  —  of  the  time  then  passing. 
He  was  a  lay-preacher  of  the  very  notions  which  formed  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  the  middle-class  English  Puritans;  he  gave  back  to  the 
ci^ens  of  London,  in  easy  metre  and  rhyme,  and  with  his  name 
attached,  the  platitudes  they  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  in 
their  houses  and  shops.    Thus  of  ambition : 

"  And,  though  I  'm  loth  to  speak  it,  I  protest 
I  think  it  reigns  not  in  the  clergy  least; 
For  you  at  first  great  humbleness  shall  see. 
Whilst  their  estates  and  fortunes  meaner  be. 
They  are  industrious,  and  take  pains  to  teach, 
And  twice  a  week  shaU  be  the  least  they  preach; 
Or,  in  their  poverty,  they  wiU  not  stick 
For  catechizing,  visiting  the  sick. 
With  such  like  duteous  works  of  piety 
As  do  belong  to  their  society. 
But,  if  they  once  but  reach  a  vicaragey 
Or  be  inducted  to  some  parsonage. 
Men  must  content  themselves  and  think  it  well. 
If  once  a  month  they  hear  the  sermon-belL 
But,  if  to  any  higher  place  they  reach. 
Once  in  a  twelvemonth  is  enough  to  preach! " 

If  this  was  not  poetry,  it  was  just  such  strughtforward  metrical 
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politios  as  the  middle-class  Puritans  of  the  day  were  willing  to 
\mj  and  read ;  and,  by  keeping  to  this  vein,  Wither  had  beoomey 
by  1682,  a  recognized  literary  power  in  England.  He  had  written 
for  the  people,  and  the  people  swore  hj  George  Wither. 

Wither  and  his  popularity  seem  to  have  been  a  great  matter  of 
jest  to  the  fraternity  at  the  Apollo  Club.  ^Is  Wither  a  poet?" 
was  a  question  of  the  day  with  the  critics  there.  There  were 
arguments  for  as  well  as  against;  and  there  was  some  danger  in 
speaking  ill  of  a  man  of  such  popularity  and  such  fluency  in  inveo- 
tive,  with  such  a  following  at  his  back.  King  Ben  took  the  respon- 
sibility on  himself  In  his  masque  of  Time  Vindicated^  presented 
at  court  on  Twelfth  Night,  1628,  a  character  called  Chronomastix 
(t.  e.  the  satirist  of  the  age),  is  introduced  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honors  of  fame.  The  goddess  Fame  is  seated  with  her  attendants^ 
Eyes,  Ears,  and  Nose,  when  Chronomastix  enters. 

"  Ckron,  The  Time  I  Lo,  I,  the  man  that  hate  the  time; 
That  is,  that  love  it  not;  and  (thoagh  in  Thyme 
I  here  do  speak  it)  with  this  w;hip  70a  see 
Do  lash  the  time,  and  am  myself  lash-ftee. 
Famt.  Who's  this? 

Eart,  T  is  Chronomastix,  the  brave  Satyr. 
JVoM.  The  gentlemanlike  S&tyr — cares  for  nobody  — 

His  forehead  tipt  with  bays  I    Do  you  not  know  him  ?  " 

Chronomastix  advances  to  salute  Fame,  saying, — 

"  It  is  for  you  I  revel  so  in  rhyme, 
Dear  mistress,  not  for  hope  I  have  the  Time 
Will  grow  the  better  by  it.    To  serve  Fame 
Js  all  my  end,  and  get  myself  a  name." 

Whereupon  Fame  bursts  forth, — 


« 


Away!  I  know  thee  not!    Wretched  impostor. 
Creature  of  glory,  mountebank  of  wit. 
Self-loving  braggart.  Fame  doth  sound  no  trumpet 
To  such  vain  empty  fools  1    'T  is  Infamy 
Thou  serv'st  and  follow'st,  scorn  of  all  the  Muses  I 
Go  revel  with  thine  ignorant  admirers ; 
Let  worthy  names  alone.' 


» 


Chronomastix,  astonished  at  this  reception,  can  hardly  believe  that 
he  hears  aright,  and  recounts  his  triumphs  as  a  popular  author. 
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"EttTi.  Rare  I  how  he  talks  in  yene  Just  as  he  writes! 

Ckron,  Wh(5n  have  I  walked  the  streets,  bat  happy  he 
That  had  the  finger  first  to  point  at  me, 
Prentice  or  Journeyman  ?    The  shop  doth  know  it, 
The  nnlettered  clerk,  m^jor  and  minor  poet!  ^ 

The  sempster  hath  sat  still  as  I  passed  by. 
And  dropt  her  needle!    Fish  wires  stayed  their  cry  I 
The  boy  with  buttons,  and  the  basket-wench. 
To  vent  their  wares  into  my  works  do  trench  I 
A  pudding-wife  that  would  despise  the  times 
Hath  uttered  fluent  penn'orths  through  my  rhymes. 
And,  with  them,  dived  unto  the  chambermaid; 
And  she  unto  her  lady  hath  conveyed 
The  seasoned  morsels,  who  hath  sent  me  pensions 
To  cherish  and  to  heighten  my  inventions  I 
Well,  Fame  shall  know  it  yet,  I  have  my  faction 
And  friends  about  me,  though  It  please  detraction 
To  do  me  this  a£front." 

He  then  calls  in  some  of  his  faction  to  stand  by  him.  They  appear, 
dance  round  him  adoringly,  and  carry  him  forth  from  Fame's  pres- 
ence. Eyes,  Ears,  and  Nose  assure  Fame  that  she  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  disowning  him,  and  that  his  faction  will  deify  him  in  despite. 
**  T  will  prove  but  deifying  of  a  pompion,"  says  the  tetchy  lady. 

Chronomastix  was,  perhaps,  here  meant  by  Jonson  to  stand  for  a 
type  of  popular  satirists  in  general ;  but  that  he  had  Wither  in  view 
as  the  least  sufferable  specimen  of  the  genus  then  alive  is  undeni- 
able. In  some  editions  of  Wither's  first  satires,  there  had  been  a 
wood  cut  representing  him,  precisely  as  he  is  introduced  in  the 
masque,  as  a  satyr  with  a  whip  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  distinct 
allusion,  also,  to  the  engraved  frontispiece  prefixed  to  his  "  Motto  *' 
—  in  which  Wither  is  represented  as  a  laurelled  poet,  leaning  his 
back  against  a  pillar,  gazing  straight  at  heaven.  Moreover,  Chron- 
omastix is  identified  with  Wither  by  special  references  to  Wither's 
clandestine  dealings  with  printers,  and  to  his  acquaintances  in  Lon- 
don. Among  those  who  rush  in  at  his  call  are  two  mutes,  who  are 
thus  described : 

"  You  'd  think  them  rogues,  but  they  are  friends; 
One  is  his  printer  in  disguise,  and  keeps 
His  press  in  a  hollow  tree,  where,  to  conceal  him. 
He  works  by  glow-worm  light — the  moon  's  too  open. 
The  other  zealous  rag  Is  the  compositor. 
Who  in  an  angle,  where  the  ants  inhabit 
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(ThA  emUoms  of  hli  libon),  will  tit  emted 

Whole  dayi  tnd  nights,  tnd  woifc  hit  ^yes  oat  te  Wm/* 

What  follows  is  morQ  intereflting  to  ns : 

"There  li  a  schoohnasler. 
Is  tomfaig  an  his  woiks,  too,  faito  Ladn-* 
To  pnxe  satyxic  Latin;  makes  his  hoj§ 
To  learn  him;  calls  him  the  Time's  JuTenal; 
Hangs  an  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences; 
And  o'er  the  execntion-place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  for  terror  to  the  infantry." 

The  schoolmaster  here  spoken  of  can  be  no  other  than  onr  fiiend, 
the  elder  Gill,  head-master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in  whose  liOgono- 
mia  Anglica^  published  in  1619,  Wither,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  52), 
had  been  cited  expressly  under  the  name  of  the  English  '^  JuveDaL" 
The  citation  had  been  retained  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Logth 
nomiOj  in  1621 ;  and  probably  Gill  had  shown  his  admiration  for 
Wither  in  other  ways.  There  was,  as  we  shall  find,  a  standing  fend 
between  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Gill  family ;  and  it  is  interesing  to 
know  that  the  feud  began  while  Milton  was  a  pupil  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  therefore  one  of  the  "  infantry  ^  referred  to  by  Ben. 

Wither  was  not  a  man  to  let  even  Ben  pass  without  an  answer. 
In  his  JBritairCa  Memembraiicer^  published  in  1628,  he  takes  occa- 
sion,  accordingly,  to  retaliate  on  Ben  and  all  his  tribe : 

"  With  words  ironical  they  do  revilo  mo; 
The  Valiant  Poet  they  in  scorn  do  style  me^ 


The  Chronomastix." 

And,  in  a  long  continuation  in  the  same  style.  Wither  describes 
them  sitting  in  drunken  conclave  at  the  Apollo,  and  settling  the 
claims  of  all  the  poets  of  the  day,  himself  included.  If  any  one 
were  there  to  defend  him,  they  did  not  dare,  he  hints,  to  deny  that 
he  had  merits.  And  this  was  about  the  right  conclusion.  He  has 
left,  along  with  some  real  poetry,  a  sea  of  the  flattest  verse  known 
in  our  language ;  but  his  influence  was  as  healthy  as  his  style  was 
plain  and  apprehensible.  He  was  a  brave,  bull-necked  Englishman, 
slightly  crazed  in  the  organs  of  combativeness  and  self-esteem,  the 
same  man  substantially  in  1632  that  he  was  afterwards  when  he 
became  one  of  Cromwell's  major-generals. 

Still  lower  in  the  literary  scale  than  Wither,  and  named  among 
the  poets  of  the  day  only  by  way  of  good-humored  jest,  was  Taylor 
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the  water^poet  Honest  John,  a  Gloucester  man  hj  birth,  and  now 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  had  been  known  in  his  doable  capacity  as  a 
poet  and  a  waterman  for  at  least  twenty  years.  In  his  youth  he 
had  serred  in  the  navy,  and  had  been  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent ;  more  recently,  and  since  setting  up 
as  a  Thames  waterman,  he  had  made  wherry  voyages  along  the 
English  coasts,  and  up  rivers  never  penetrated  by  a  London  boat 
before ;  and  he  had  also  made  a  journey  to  Scotland  on  foot  at  the 
time  when  Ben  was  there.  No  man  knew  the  town  better  than  he ; 
and  there  was  not  a  man  of  any  mark  in  town  or  near  it,  from  the 
King  and  his  privy  councillors  down  to  the  Gloucester  carrier  or 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  on  Highgate  Hill,  but  had  a  word  for  "  the 
Sculler.'*  With  a  ftind  of  rough  natural  humor,  and  an  acquired 
knack  of  writing,  he  had  won  his  name  of  "  the  water-poet,"  and  at 
the  same  time  increased  his  custom  as  a  boatman,  by  a  series  of 
printed  efiusions,  none  of  them  above  a  sheet  or  two  in  length,  and 
consisting  either  solely  of  verse,  or  of  verse  and  prose  intermixed, 
nnder  such  titles  as  "The  Travels  of  Twelvepence,"  "The  Praise  of 
Beggary  and  Begging,"  "Taylor's  Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  or  Journey, 
without  money,  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  back  to 
London,"  "A  very  merry  Wherry  Voyage  from  London  to  York  with 
a  Pair  of  Oars,"  "A  Kecksy-winsy,  or  a  Lerry-cum-Twang,  wherein 
John  Taylor  hath  satirically  suited  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
bad  debtors,  that  will  not  pay  him  for  his  'Journey  to  Scotland,'" 
**  Ele^es  and  Religious  Narrations,"  "  The  World  runs  on  Wheels," 
**  The  Praise  of  Hempseed,"  "  The  Praise  of  a  Jail,  and  the  excel-  I 
lent  mystery  and  necessary  use  of  all  sorts  of  Hanging,"  etc.  His 
plan  of  disposing  of  these  productions  seems  to  have  been  to  hawk 
them  about  personally  among  his  patrons  and  acquaintances,  or  to 
sell  them  in  parcels  to  those  who  retailed  ballads  and  other  cheap 
popular  literature.  In  more  than  one  instance,  however,  he  had 
dedicated  to  the  King,  or  come  forward  in  some  public  way  as  a 
wit  and  pamphleteer.  Thus,  in  1613,  he  had  led  "  a  suit  against  the 
players ",  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  increase  of  play- 
houses on  the  north  side  of  the  river  —  it  being  manifestly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  watermen  that  the  theatres  should  be  kept  on  the 
south  side.  More  recently  he  had  been  writing  ftiriously  against 
the  nuisance  of  hackney  coaches,  and  in  favor  of  the  old  modes  of 
locomotion  by  foot  or  on  water.  One  way  or  another,  his  broad- 
sheets had  a  circulation  which  more  than  paid  their  expenses. 
They  were  good  reading  for  the  Gloucester  carrier  on  the  road,  and 
they  were  laughed  over  at  court,  l^ng  James,  according  to  Ben, 
used  to  say  jocularly,  that  he  knew  no  verses  equal  to  "  the  Soul- 
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ler'B."^  Confident  in  his  popularity,  the  Sculler  had  had  the  andae- 
ity  to  print,  or  bind  together  for  sale,  in  1630,  a  folio  edition  of  his 
collected  ^  Works,"  indnding  all  that  he  had  written  in  prose  or  in 
Verse  up  to  that*  date.  He  was  to  live  four-and-twenty  yean  after 
the  publication,  and,  besides  distinguishing  himself  by  his  sturdy 
loyalty  during  the  civil  wars,  was  to  pen  a  &rther  quantity  of  prose 
and  verse,  enough  to  make  a  second  folio,  had  all  been  collected. 

nL  Distinct  fi*om  both  the  Spenserians  and  the  social  poets, 
Was  a  group  of  metrical  writers  whom  it  is  easier  to  enumerate 
than  to  describe  by  a  copmion  name.  The  peculiarity  by  whioh 
they  are  associated  is  that  they  seemed  to  regard  verse  not  as 
a  vehicle  for  pure  matter  of  imagination,  or  for  social  alluuon  and 
invective,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  continuous  intellection  on  any 
topic  whatsoever.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  topics  on  which 
they  wrote,  they  might  bo  distributed  into  such  sub-varieties  as  the 
philosophical  poets,  the  metaphysical  poets,  the  dialectical  poets, 
the  theological  poets,  etc 

Much  of  the  so-called  poetry  of  all  languages  has  consisted  of 
such  metrical  disquisition,  ratiocination,  or  meditative  subtlety. 
Now  though,  as  in  satire,  so  here,  metre  brings  its  own  channs 
with  it;  though  men  willingly  accept  fine  exposition,  subtle  disr 
lectics,  or  excellent  doctrine  in  metre,  and  care  not,  as  they  read, 
to  distinguish  too  nicely  between  that  and  poetry;  yet  there  is 
probably  no  mistake  from  which  poetry  has  suffered  more  than 
from  Jiis  habit  of  fancying  that  the  metrical  evolution  of  any  train 
of  thought  whatsoever  will  result  in  a  poem.  For  the  thinker, 
as  such,  prose  is  the  legitimate  clement ;  the  conditions  of  verse, 
whatever  compensations  they  may  bring,  are  not  favorable  to  that 
strain  of  the  logical  sinew  by  which  the  thinker,  as  such,  advances 
from  proposition  to  proposition,  and  links  truth  to  truth;  and, 
though,  when  the  thinker  merges  in  the  poet,  or  the  poet  borrows 
from  tie  thinker,  we  welcome  the  golden  sentences  in  which  he 
peals  forth  splendidly  and  musically  those  sure  conclusions  of  the 
common  reason,  and  those  primary  feelings  of  all  humanity,  where 
logic  takes  end  in  tears  and  song,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when, 
under  the  shelter  and  through  the  art  of  rhyme,  that  which  in 
prose  would  be  bad  metaphysics,  third-rate  psychology,  amusing 
individual  whim,  or  ingenious  sectarian  fallacy,  is  issued  *  and 
accepted  as  very  good  poetry.  Time  takes  care  of  this  by  sweep- 
ing the  ephemeral  away,  but   contemporary  judgment  is  sadly 

harassed  by  it. 
A  tendency  to  intellectual  ^conceit,''  to  the  pursuit  of  quaint 

I  Coot,  with  Bnunmoiid,  p.  96;  and  Disoorwiei. 
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mechaniool  analogies,  had  been  abundantly  visible  among  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets,  Shakspeare  not  excepted.  In  Sir  John  Davios 
(1570-1626),  Sir  Fulk  GreviU^^  Lord  Brooke  (1554-1628), 
the  age  had  had  poets  of  a  more  distinctly  speculative  order ;  and 
much  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling's  poetry  might  be  associated  better 
perhaps  with  that  of  Davies  than  with  that  of  the  Spenserians. 
But,  of  all  the  non-dramatic  poets  since  Spenser,  there  was  not  one 
who  had  imported  into  English  verse  an  influence  so  distinctly 
anti-Spenserian  as  Donne.  In  him  there  were  gathered  up,  as  it 
were,  and  welded  into  one  mind,  all  the  tips  and  clippings  of 
super-subtlety  among  the  Elizabethans. 

In  1682  they  were  still  writing  elegies  on  Donne's  death,  which 
had  occurred  in  the  March  of  the  preceding  year.    For  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  known  as  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  a  most  pious  and  popular  preacher,  though  not  Calviii- 
istic,  and  a  man  of  great  theological  and  other  learning ;  but  even 
then  he  was  in  relations  wfth  the  court  and  the  literary  world  as  a 
wit  and  a  poet;  and  there  were  those  alive  who  could  recollect 
him  as  he  had  been  in  his  youth,  ere  yet  he  had  thought  of  the 
sacred  calling — a  gallant  lay  wit  about  town,  secretary  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmerc,  a  member  of  Raleigh's  club  at  the  Mermaid, 
and  a  writer  of  satires,  epigrams,  and  miscellaneous  poems  not 
specially  clerical  in  either  their  style  or  their  subjects.     Some  of 
these  poems  had  been  in  circulation  in  manuscript  as.  early  as  1593, 
when  Spenser  was  yet  alive  and  Donne  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
first  year;  the  best  of  them,  as  Ben  Jonson  thought,  had  been 
written  before  1598,  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Donne ; 
only  a  portion  of  them  had  been  printed,  and  Donne,  after  he 
became  Doctor  of  Divinity,  would  fain  have  recalled  both  these 
and  the  manuscript  ones,  and  destroyed  them ;  but  they  had  been 
too  firmly  lodged  in  the  literature  of  the  time  to  be  recovered,  and 
there  was  now  in  preparation,  under  his  son's  care,  a  collected 
edition  of  his  "Poems,  Songs,  Sonnets,  Satires,  Letters,  etc.,"  in 
which  those  earlier  slips  of  his  pen  were  to  be  given  in  one  medley 
with  the  more  sacred  metrical  effusions  of  his  later  years.    Even 
now  we  look  at  both  sets  of  pieces  indiscriminately  as  Donne's 
poetical  remains.    Nor  are  we  wrong.    The  pious  Dean  Donne, 
whom  Herbert  admired  and  Izaak  Walton  all  but  worshipped,  was 
essentially  the  same  man  who  had  gone  about  with  bricklayer  Ben 
in  his  early  dramatic  days ;  and  in  all  his  literary  remains  —  his 
"Satires"  of  1593-4,  his  "Metempsychosis"  of  1601,  his  amorous 
verses  of  about  the  same  date,  the  "Divine  Poems"  which  he 
wrote  as  a  clergyman,  and  even  his  numerous  prose  writings  and 
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sennoiui  posthomoiifily  published — there  is  the  same  intelleotiul 
manner.  What  a  reputation  even  as  a  poet  he  had  gained  by  this 
manner  among  hi^  contemporaries,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiiet 
that|  on  Jonson's  visit  to  Drummond  in  1619-20,  there  was  no  poet 
of  whom  he  talked  so  much  as  of  Donne.  ^Ho  esteemeth  John 
Donne  the  first  poet  in  the  world  in  some  things,"  is  Dmmmond*8 
report;  who  adds,  however,  some  severe  criticisms  of  Ben  <m 
Donne's  style,  as  that  ^for  not  keeping  accent,  he  deserved  hang- 
ing," and  that  ^for  not  being  understood,  he  would  perisfaL"  To 
the  same  effect  in  Ben's  verses  prefixed  to  Donne's  Poems: 

"Donne,  the  delight  of  Phoebus  and  each  Mnse, 
Who,  to  thy  one,  all  other  brains  refVise; 
Whose  every  work  of  thy  most  early  wit 
Came  forth  example  and  remains  so  yet. 
Longer  arknowing  than  most  wits  do  live  I 

If  the  English  metaphysical  poets,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  after 
a  hint  left  him  by  Dryden,  are  to  be  kept  together  as  a  class,  Donne 
must  be  regarded  not  only  as  their  fiither,  but  as  their  most  exag- 
gerated representative.  The  name  **  metaphysical  poets,"  however, 
does  not,  as  we  now  use  the  word  "  metaphysics,"  point  out  their 
peculiarity.  The  opposite  word  "physical"  would  be,  in  some 
respects,  more  suggestive  of  the  truth ;  one  of  the  most  obvious 
characteristics  of  the  poets  in  question  being  a  disposition  to  run 
everything  they  think  of  through  a  series  of  quaint  physical  analo- 
gies, emotionally  inappropriate,  though  perceptible  to  a  practised  or 
erudite  wit.  After  all,  the  word  "wit,"  used  by  Dryden  as  the 
name  for  the  quality  in  which  Donne  was  preeminent,  answers  the 
purpose  best.  With  a  good  deal  of  the  true  poet  in  him,  Donne 
was  essentially  a  wit,  a  subtle  dialectician,  using  verse  to  assist  him 
in  his  favorite  mental  exercise  —  the  stanza,  let  us  say,  as  a  wheel 
whereby  to  spin  out  his  thoughts  into  threads,  the  couplet  as  a 
shuttle  by  which  to  lay  the  threads  together.  His  very  notion 
of  verse  seems  to  be  revealed  in  these  lines  in  one  of  his  love 
poems: 

"Then  as  th'  Earth's  inward,  narrow,  crooked  lanes 

Do  purge  sea-water's  frctfhl  salt  away, 
I  thought,  if  I  could  draw  my  pains 

Through  rhyme's  vexation,  I  should  them  allay. 
Grief,  brought  to  number,  cannot  be  so  fierce; 
For  he  tames  it  that  fetters  it  in  verse." 
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TJn&Ttiinatelj,  it  was  not  only  his  love  pains  that  he  drew 
through  rhyme's  vexation,  but  his  feelings  and  thoughts  on  all 
subjects  whatsoever.  Thus  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  its  celeb- 
rity, for  a  time,  posterity  has  become  utterly  impatient  of  Donne's 
poetry.  Of  his  poems,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "few  are  good  for  much; 
the  conceits  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  intelligible;  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select  three  passages  that  we  should  care 
to  read  again."  And  yet,  in  reading  him,  one  can  see  that  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries  was  not  a  mere  pretence,  and 
that,  as  his  conversation  was  full  of  suggestion  to  men  who  were 
far  better  poets  than  himself  so  his  poetry  ser^^ed  as  an  intellectual 
g3rmnastic  where,  as  poetry,  it  gave  but  little  pleasure.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  passage  from  his  elegy  entitled  "  Of  the  progress  of 
the  Soul :  wherein  by  occasion  of  the  religious  death  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Drury,  the  incommodities  of  the  Soul  in  this  life  and  her 
exaltation  in  the  next  are  contemplated."  The  elegy,  having  been 
published  in  1625,  represents  Donne's  later  style  and  tone: 


M 


She,  the  is  gone;  she '■  gone:  when  thoa  know'ft  this. 
What  fhigmentaiy  rnbbish  this  world  is 
Thoa  know'st,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thought: 
He  honours  it  too  much  that  thinks  it  nought. 
Think,  then,  mj  soul,  that  Death  is  bat  a  groom. 
Which  brings  a  taper  to  the  outward  room. 
Whence  thou  spy'st  first  a  little  glimmering  light. 
And,  after,  brings  it  nearer  to  thy  sight; 
For  such  approaches  does  Heaven  make  in  death. 
Think  thyself  labouring  now  with  broken  breath. 
And  think  those  broken  and  soft  notes  to  be 
Division  and  thy  happiest  harmony: 
Think  thee  laid  on  thy  death-bed,  loose  and  slack; 
And  think  that  but  unbinding  of  a  pack, 
To  take  one  precious  thing,  thy  soul,  fh)m  ihenoe. 
*  «  «  ♦ 

But  think  that  Death  has  now  enfranchised  thee; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now  and  liberty. 

Think  that  a  rusty  piece  discharged  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 

And  fteely  flies.    This  to  thy  soul  allow. 

Think  thy  shell  broke;  think  thy  soul  hatcht  but  now; 

And  think  this  slow-paced  soul,  which  late  did  cleave 

To  a  body,  and  went,  but  by  the  body's  leave. 

Twenty,  perchance,  or  thirty  miles  a  day, 

Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  w^y 
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Twixt  Heaven  and  Earth.    She  stays  not  in  the  air 
To  look  what  meteors  there  themselves  prepare. 

«  «  «  « 

But,  ere  she  can  consider  how  she  went, 
At  once  is  at  and  through  the  firmament; 
And,  as  those  stars  were  but  so  many  beads 
Strung  on  one  string,  speed  undistinguished  leads 
Her  through  those  spheres,  as  through  those  beads  a  string 
^hose  quick  succession  makes  it  still  one  thing; 
As  doth  the  pith  which,  lest  our  bodies  slack. 
Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back, 
So  by  the  Soul  doth  Death  string  Heaven  and  Earth. 

This,  we  believe,  exhibits  Donne  at  about  his  best — that  ia,  in 
his  mature  and  more  religious  stage,  exercising  himself  on  a  meta- 
physical contemplation,  properly  so  called,  and  doing  so  with  some- 
thing of  true  poetic  feeling.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  poetry, 
with  not  a  few  passages  of  the  same  order,  and  with  frequent  feats 
of  intellectual  agility  which  make  the  reader  start,  the  most  toler- 
ant modem  taste  is  apt  to  be  offended  by  the  grossly  physical  cast 
of  the  images.  Love,  in  Donne's  poetry,  is  a  physiological  processi 
susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  metaphysical  interpretations ;  his  love 
verses  are  abstruse  alternations  between  the  process  and  its  meta. 
physical  renderings;  and  that  element  in  which  most  love  poets 
dwell  —  the  exquisite  intermediate  psychology  —  is  all  but  wholly 
omitted.  Thus  the  poem  which  stands  first  in  the  series  from 
Donne  in  Chalmers's  edition  of  the  Poets,  is  one  entitled  "  The 
Flea,"  consisting  of  an  argument  to  his  mistress  in  favor  of  their 
speedy  marriage,  deduced  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  insect  has 
skipped  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  exercised  its  functions  on 
both,  their  beings  are  already  one  within  its  jetty  cover.  In  other 
poems  facts  of  the  most  putrid  order  are  jumbled  together  with 
others  of  most  sacred  associations,  as  equally  holy  to  the  eye  of 
practised  intellect,  and  equally  rich  in  symbolisms  and  analo^cs* 
In  short,  though  we  must  regard  Donne  personally  as  an  interest- 
ing study,  and  though  we  may  admit  also  that  in  his  hands  the 
artifice  of  metrical  cogitation,  with  a  view  to  novel  combinations 
of  ideas,  was  exercised  so  superbly  as  almost  to  become  thence- 
forward the  legitimate  principle  of  a  new  variety  of  literature,  wo 
cannot  but  see  in  him  and  his  poetry  an  influence  violently  anti- 
Spenserian;  and,  in  proportion  as  we  regard  Spenser's  genius  as 
that  of  poesy  in  its  essence,  so  we  must  be  glad  that  the  avatar  of 
Donne,  as  an  intermediate  power  between  Spenser  and  Milton, 
was  so  brief  and  partial. 
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The  true  heir  of  Donne's  manner,  and  the  second  of  the  notable  i 
metaphysical  poets — Abraham  Cowley — was  but  a  boy  of  thirteen 
when  Donne  died.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  was  already  -a  poet.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  when  just  admitted  as  a  scholar  at  Westminster 
School,  he  had  written  his  little  poem  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,** 
and  presented  it  to  the  head-master,  Mr.  Lambert  Osbaldiston,  with 
.the  modest  words: 

"  My  childish  muse  is  in  her  spring,  and  yet 
Can  only  show  some  budding  of  her  wit. 
One  frown  upon  her  work,  leam'd  Sir,  from  you, 
Like  some  unkinder  storm  shot  from  your  brow. 
Would  turn  her  spring  to  withering  autumn's  time. 
And  make  her  blossoms  perish  ere  their  prime." 

Several  additional  pieces  having  been  written  by  the  precocious 
boy,  there  was  to  appear  in  1636,  to  the  surprise  of  the  reading 
public,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  bigger  boys  in  Westminster  School, 
a  printed  collection  of  these  pieces,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Williams 
as  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  entitled  "  Poetical  Blossoms,  by  A. 
Cowley."  At  our  date  of  1632,  the  young  poet  was  but  getting 
this  volume  ready,  and  his  verses  were  known  only  to  his  private 
fiiends. 

A  tinge  of  Donne's  manner  was  already  more  especially  visible 
in  those  who  may  be  called  the  theological  poets  of  the  day.  We 
here  use  the  term  "  theological,"  as  distinct  from  the  more  general 
term  "  religious."  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher  were  religious  poets, 
inasmuch  as  they  chose  themes  of  religious  interest,  and  wrote  in  a 
religious  spirit ;  and  Milton  was  a  religious  poet  in  the  same  sense. 
But  though  in  these  poets  the  imagination  never  contradicts  the 
Christian  orthodoxy  which  they  professed,  or  is  even  swayed  hither 
and  thither  by  definite  doctrine  in  its  flight,  they  cannot  properly 
be  called  theological  poets.  There  were  poets,  however,  whom  this 
name  suits,  inasmuch  as  they  consecrated  their  genius,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  the  service  of  divinity,  and  made  it  their  recreation  to  para- 
phrase in  verse  the  tenets  of  English  theology,  or  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  surrounded  these  tenets,  or  rose  im- 
mediately out  of  them,  in  devout  English  minds.  In  behalf  even 
of  these  writers  there  might  be  an  abatement  of  much  that  is  usu- 
ally averred  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  poetry  with  consciousness 
of  doctrinal  purpose.  Let  the  system  of  theology  with  which  a 
poet  stands  connected  be  as  logically  exact  as  may  be,  let  it  have 
been  shaped  never  so  laboriously  into  a  congeries  of  definite  propo- 
sitions, the  poet,  while  serving  it  and  illustrating  it,  must  come  in 
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contact  "vnih  tbose  ultimate  conceptionB,  in  some  form  of  other,  in 
the  very  rebound  from  which  all  genias  takes  fire.  There  are  ihn- 
damentaLSy^yen  of  a  doctrinal  character,  in  allosionB  to  whidi  the 
poet  finds  the  whole  world  kin,  and  which  figure  everlastinglj  in  all 
philoBc^hy  of  life. 

*<AU8l  alas! 
Why  an  fhe  souls  that  were  were  forftit  once; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedj." 

Shakspeare  might  be  theolo^cal  so  fiir,  and  command  all  Christen- 
dom. And  so  the  more  express  theology  of  Dante,  and  of  other 
poets  that  might  be  named,  makes  no  sensible  interruption  between 
their  poetry  and  the  varied  intelligence  of  the  world.  But,  let  the 
process  of  specialization  be  carried  still  fiirther,  and  it  will  be  seen 
how,  within  narrower  constituencies,  the  poet  may  be  more  and 
more  of  the  mere  theological  e]q)ositor.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
the  English  nation  lived  and  moved  in  a  theology  which  had  its 
particularities  as  well  as  its  generalities;  and  hence  there  might 
well  exist  poets  who,  in  giving  poetical  form  even  to  the  particulari- 
ties, were  powerfully  at  one  with  contemporary  feeling.  Such  poets 
there  were,  distributing  themselves,  as  might  be  expected,  into  two 
classes  corresponding  with  the  two  tendencies  of  English  theology 
at  that  time, — the  Calvinistic  tendency,  which  the  popular  mind 
still  followed ;  and  the  new  Laudian  or  Arminian  tendency,  which 
was  affecting  the  Church. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  prevailing  Calvinism  might  be  reckoned 
Wither,  whose  Hymns  of  the  Church  and  other  devotional  lyrics 
have  recently  been  disinterred  from  the  mass  of  his  writings,  and 
presented  as  specimens  of  pure  and  simple  English.  So  far  as 
Wither  is  theolo^cal,  he  is  Calvinistic.  As  a  theological  poet,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  so  popular,  it  would  seem,  as  Francis  Quarles ;  in 
whom,  notwithstanding  that  his  subsequent  political  connections 
were  with  the  Royalists  and  not  with  the  Puritans,  we  also  recog- 
nize a  mode  of  thought  essentially  puritanical.  In  1632  Quarles 
was  forty  years  of  age.  An  Essex  man  by  birth,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  Milton's  own  college  there,  he  had  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
abroad,  and  had  also  been  some  time  in  Ireland  as  private  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Usher.  In  1620  he  had  published  his  first  poem, 
"  The  History  of  Jonah,  or  a  feast  for  Worms,"  being  a  paraphrase 
of  the  story  of  Jonah,  with  interspersed  meditations,  in  the  common 
heroic  couplet;  and  this  had  been  followed  by  other  publicationa 
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of  a  similar  character — the  story  of  ^Esther,"  in  1621 :  ^  Job  Mili- 
tant," in  1624;  ^  Sion's  Sonnets"  (a  paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song, 
in  eight-line  stanzas),  and  ^  Sion's  Elegies"  (a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lamentations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah),  both  in  1625 ;  in  the  same 
year  an  ^  Alphabet  of  Elegies,"  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylmer,  Arch- 
deacon of  London;  in  1631,  the  ^History  of  Samson,"  etc.  The 
popularity  of  Qaarles  ^ as  to  be  immensely  increased  by  subsequent 
publications,  more  especially  by  his  well-known  ''Emblems,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1635 ;  but  already  he  was  near 
being  what  his  "^  Emblems"  made  him  during  the  rest  of  that  cen- 
tury, and  he  has  not  yet  wholly  ceased  to  be — ''the  darling  of  our 
plebeian  judgments."^  Personally,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sufficiently  shrewd  and  comfortable  habits.  He  was  occupied  in 
business ;  he  held  in  succession  several  snug  situations ;  and  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  left  eighteen  children.  But  in 
his  poems  all  is  gloomy,  terrible,  and  miserable.  In  one  of  his 
'^  Emblems,"  illustrating  the  text,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this*  death?"  the  design  is  that 
of  a  man  literally  enclosed  within  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton,  through 
which  he  gazes  wofully,  as  through  imprisoning  bars.  This  is  a  type 
of  his  poetry.    His  most  frequent  meditation  is  as  follows : 


tt 


Why,  what  are  men  bat  quickened  lompa  of  earth, 

A  feait  for  worms,  a  babble  Mi  of  breath, 

A  looking-glass  for  grief,  a  flash,  a  minate, 

A  painted  tomb  with  putrefaction  in  it, 

A  map  of  death,  a  burthen  of  a  song, 

A  winter's  dust,  a  worm  of  five  feet  long; 

Begot  in  sin,  in  darkness  nourished,  bom 

In  sorrow,  naked,  shiftless,  and  forlorn! 

His  first  voice  heard  is  crying  for  relief: 

Alas !  ho  comes  into  a  world  of  grief. 

His  age  is  sinAil  and  his  youth  is  vain; 

His  life  's  a  punishment,  his  death  's  a  pain; 

His  life  's  an  hour  of  Joy,  a  world  of  sorrow;       4 

His  death  's  a  winter-night  that  finds  no  morrow. 


f> 


"  O  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 
Ck)mpo8ed  of  treacheries  and  ensnaring  smiles  I " 

Through  this  miserable  life  man  is  hunted  by  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  Justice  is  present  with  her  iron  flail !    One  can  see  how,  illus- 

1  So  Philips  ealls  him  in  his  **  Theatmm  Poetaram,"  In  im. 
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trating,  as  he  did,  thoughts  of  this  order  and  doctrines  stiU  mora 
peculiarly  Calvinistic  with  a  coarse,  yet  not  unlearned  vigor,  and  in 
a  style  which,  though  stem  and  abrupt,  wanted  neither  poetic  em- 
bellishment nor  a  quaint  seasoning  of  conceits,  Quarles  should  htpre 
become  a  &yorite  in  Calvinistic  households.  To  the  serious  citizeai 
to  the  ancient  severe  widow,  to  all  downcast  in  the  world,  and  see- 
ing Dives  with  envy,  nay,  to  Dives  himself  occasionally  contem* 
plating  the  world's  vanity,  or  writhing  with  pain  in  hi«  puiple,  the 
poetry  of  Quarles  was  not  only  poetry,  but  strong  theolo^cal  food. 
Without  positively  rejecting  Quarles,  the  softer  and  more  cere- 
monious minds  in  the  Church  of  England  must  have  found  a  spirit 
more  congenial  to  their  own  in  the  poets  of  the  Anglo-Catholie 
schooL  Donne  himself  anti-Calvinistic  in  his  views  from  the  firsti 
had  written  sacred  poems  of  which  Land  might  have  approved, 
though  their  art  might  have  perplexed  him.  He  had  left  Holy  Son- 
nets, a  metrical  Litany,  Hymns  to  God  the  Father,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  to  the  Saints,  and  Poems  on  the  Annunciation,  on  Good 
,  Friday,  on  the  Cross,  etc.,  "in  all  of  which  English  theology  was 
subtilized  into  a  kind  of  semi-Catholicism.    Thus : 

"  For  that  fldr  blessed  Mother-maid, 

Whose  flesh  redeemed  us  (that  sho-chcmbim 
Which  onlockod  Paradise,  and  made 

The  claim  for  innocence,  and  disseized  sin; 
Whose  womb  was  a  strange  Heaven,  for  there 

God  clothed  himself  and  grew),       • 
Our  zealous  thanks  we  poor.    As  her  deeds  were 

Our  helps,  so  are  her  prayers;  nor  can  she  sue 

In  vain,  who  hath  such  titles,  unto  You." 

And  here  is  the  analogy  of  the  crucifix  found  in  all  nature : 

"  Who  can  blot  out  the  cross,  which  th'  instrument 
Of  God  dewed  on  me  in  the  sacrament? 
Who  can  deny  me  power  and  liberty 
To  stretch  mine  arms,  and  mine  own  cross  to  be? 
8wim,  and  at  every  stroke  thou  art  thy  cross ; 
The  mast  and  yard  make  one  where  seas  do  toss. 
Look  down,  thou  spy'st  our  crosses  in  small  things; 
Look  up,  thou  seest  birds  raised  on  crossed  wings. 
All  the  globe's  fhune  and  spheres  is  nothing  else 
But  the  meridians'  crossing  parallels." 

Inheriting  Donne^s  death-bed  blessing,  inheriting  also  much  of  his 
spirit  and  of  his  literary  manner,  but  a  man  altogether  of  gentler 
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and  more  tunefol  heart,  the  poet,  George  Herbert,  during  the  two 
years  in  which  he  survived  Donne,  wrote  such  verses  on  the  themes 
in  which  Donne  had  preceded  him,  that,  when  the  two  volumes 
were  edited  together  in  1633 — Donne's  under  the  care  of  his  son, 
and  Herbert's  under  the  care  of  Nicholas  Ferrar — there  was  no 
question  which  would  be  most  read.  What  Quarles's  poetry  was 
and  is  to  more  plebeian  Christians,  and  to  those  fond  of  "strong 
meat**  in  theology,  the  same  was  and  has  been  Herbert's  "Temple" 
to  Christians  of  more  aristocratic  breeding  or  of  milder  theological 
tastes.  The  sale  of  the  book,  for  about  thirty  years,  averaged  a 
thousand  copies  a-year.  It  is  but  necessary  to  open  the  book  now 
to  see  that,  while  it  owed  part  of  this  popularity  to  the  spirit  of 
general  Christian  sanctity  which  it  breathes,  it  owed  part  also  to  its 
purely  intellectual  affinities  with  the  Anglican  ceremonialism  with 
which  the  Puritans  were  at  feud.  The  book  is,  indeed,  in  some 
sort,  a  poetical  enunciation  of  the  Laudian  idea  of  the  "beauty  of 
holiness,"  and  a  detection  of  that  idea  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish worship,  and  in  the  architectural  and  other  details  of  a  well- 
ordered  parish  church.    Take  the  verses  on  the  church-floor : 

"  Mark  you  the  floor?    That  square  and  speckled  stone, 
Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong, 
Is  Patience; 
And  the  other  black  and  grave,  wherewith  each  one 
Is  chequered  all  along. 
Humility. 
The  gentle  rising,  which  on  either  hand 
Leads  to  the  quire  above. 
Is  Confidence ; 
But  the  sweet  cement,  which  in  one  sure  band 
Ties  the  whole  frame,  is  Love 
And  Charity. 

Hither  sometimes  Sin  steals,  and  stains 

The  marble's  neat  and  curious  veins ; 
But  all  is  cleansed  when  the  marble  weeps. 

Sometimes  Death,  puffing  at  the  door. 

Blows  all  the  dust  about  the  floor; 
But,  while  he  thinks  to  spoil  the  room,  he  sweeps. 

Blest  be  the  Architect  whose  art 
Could  build  so  strong  in  a  weak  heart! " 

Besides  Herbert,  there  were  others  who  wrote  devotional  poetry 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  a  style  in  which  Donne's  literary  influence 
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was  equally  perceptible.  Among  the  literary  exercises  which  Feirv 
permitted  to  himself  as  not  incompatible  with  the  life  of  monastio 
sedusion  which  he  had  chosen,  was  the  composition  of  devotiooal 
hymns  to  be  sung  in  his  holy  household.  Izaac  Walton,  though  he 
was  not  to  be  publicly  known  as  a  prose  author  till  1640,  was  already 
a  writer  of  occasional  religious  verses,  or,  at  least,  of  verses  compli- 
mentary to  Donne  and  other  masters  of  divinity.  But  the  good 
Izaac  had  not  found  it  necessary  for  his  piety  to  take  such  stringent 
measures  as  Ferrar  against  all  secular  pursuits.  He  was  now  in  his 
fortieth  year;  he  had  either  married,  or  was  just  about  to  many; 
he  was  carrying  on  a  good  business  as  a  sempster  or  clothier  near 
the  Fleet-street  end  of  Chancery-lane,  in  the  parish  of  which 
Donne  had  been  vicar ;  and  he  must  have  had  on  his  book-shelvei| 
beside  his  fishing-tackle,  not  only  books  of  sound  divinity  recom^ 
mended  to  him  by  Donne,  but  also  a  tolerable  collection  of  EHx- 
abethan  poetry.  If  only  from  his  healthy  piscatorial  habits,  he 
must  have  had  an  affection,  in  particular,  for  Spenser  and  the  Arca- 
dians. Next  to  bis  fishing  excursions  and  his  reading,  his  chief 
delight  was  in  the  society  of  eminent  clergymen. 

By  a  slight  anticipation  wc  may  here  name,  as  having  had  some 
qualities  in  common  with  Donne  and  Herbert,  another  poet  who 
has  kept  his  place  in  our  collections  —  William  Habington,  the 
author  of  "  Castara."  Habington  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  his  supposed  connection  with  Babington's 
conspiracy,  and  also  condemned  to  death  as  having  been  implicated 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  had  owed  his  life  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion to  the  interest  of  his  relative,  Lord  Monteagle;  and  it  has 
even  been  supposed  that  his  wife,  the  poet's  mother,  was  the  writer 
of  the  famous  anonymous  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  plot.  If  so,  the  poet  himself  may  have  uncon- 
sciously contributed  to  the  important  step  taken  by  the  lady  in  her 
trepidation ;  for  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  the 
ver}"-  day  on  which  King,  Lords  and  Commons  were  to  have  been 
blown  up.^  As  became  such  a  nativity,  the  poet  was  educated  at 
Jesuit  schools  and  colleges  abroad,  with  the  intention  that  he  should 
be  a  Catholic  priest.  Declining  this  destiny,  but  remaining  firm  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  he  had  returned  to  England,  to  live  on  the  family 
estate  in  Worcestershire,  which  became  his  by  his  father's  death. 

1  Life  ofllabiDgton,  by  Chalmers,  in  "Eng-  the  6th  of  November"  is  made  the  day  of 

lish  poet9,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  440.    Chalmers,  how-  Habington *8  birth.    Guy  Fawkes  was  canghfe 

ever,  cites  a  foot-note  from  Dod's  Catholic  in  the  cellar  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning 

Chnroh  History,  in  which  "  either  the  4th  or  of  the  6th. 
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The  chief  event  of  his  life,  it  would  seem,  prior  to  1632,  had  been 
his  courtship  and  marriage  with  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  William 
Herbert,  the  first  Lord  Powis.  To  her,  under  the  name  of  Castara, 
he  had  addressed  a  great  many  sonnets  and  short  poems  in  different 
metres,  celebrating  her  charms  corporeal  and  mental,  first  as  her 
hopeful  lover,  and  then  as  her  happy  and  admiring  husband.  These 
poems,  together  with  others  of  a  pious  or  meditative  character  on 
texts  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  were  in  circulation  among  his 
iriends  in  1632,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  published  collectively 
till  1635,  when  they  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Castara,"  in  three 
parts  —  the  first  part  containing  the  verses  to  Castara  before  mar- 
riage ;  the  second,  those  to  Castara  as  his  wife ;  and  the  third,  the 
miscellaneous  poems  of  piety. 

Habington  proclaims  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  teach  the  world  a 
new  strain  in  poetry.  Speaking  in  his  preface  of  most  love  poets 
as  **  heathens,  who  can  give  no  nobler  testimony  of  twenty  years' 
employment  than  some  loose  copies  of  lust  happily  expressed,"  he 
hopes  that,  "  if  the  innocency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  accep- 
table and  weigh  heavier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,"  he  may  drive 
those  rivals  out  of  the  field.  The  poems,  accordingly,  are  poems 
first  of  virtuous  aristocratic  wooing,  and  then  of  satisfied  conjugal 
affection ;  and  occasion  is  taken  throughout  to  expound  the  author's 
idea  of  the  character  and  behavior  proper  in  woman,  and  of  her  just 
relations  to  the  other  sex.  A -kind  of  sweet,  modest  punctiliosity  is 
the  virtue  he  strives  to  paint  and  inculcate  in  his  ideal  woman. 
Thus,  in  his  prose  character  of  "  A  Mistress,"  prefixed  to  the  first 
portion  of  hb  poems :  ^  She  is  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  love,  and 
even  in  the  marriage  hour  can  break  off  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  scandal  to  the  former  liberty  of  her  carriage.  She  avoids  a  too 
near  conversation  with  man,  and,  like  the  Parthian,  overcomes  by 
flight.  .  .  .  She  never  arrived  to  so  much  familiarity  with  man  as  to 
know  the  diminutive  of  his  name  and  call  him  by  it,  and  she  can 
show  a  competent  favor  without  yielding  her  hand  to  his  gripe." 
And  so  in  his  description  of  his  Castara,  as  the  centre  of  all  these 
virtues : 

**  Like  the  violet,  which  alone 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 
My  Castara  lives  alone, 
To  no  looser  eye  betrayed; 
For  she 's  to  herself  antme 
Who  delights  in  public  view. 
49 
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8ach  ii  her  beantjr  ib  no  arti 
Hare  enriched  with  borrowed  gnoe; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  Impartif 
For  ahe  blnshes  in  her  place. 

F0U7  boasts  a  glorious  blood; 

She  is  noblest  being  good* 

Cauttons,  she  knew  nerer  yet 
What  a  wanton  conrtship  meant; 
Kor  speaks  load  to  show  her  wlt^ 
In  her  silence  eloquent. 

Of  herself  snnrejr  she  takes. 

Bat  'tween  men  no  difTerenoe  makes." 

This  is  pretty ;  but  in  repeating  the  same  thing  oyer  and  over, 
the  poet  makes  it  quite  clear  that  his  virtue  did  not  proceed  fiom 
the  ignorance  which  he  commends  in  Castara.  He  thus  lectmet 
the  poets  who  ^  adorn  the  wrinkled  fitce  of  lost : '' 

"  When  vi  speak  loye,  nor  art  nor  wit 
We  gloss  upon: 
Oar  soals  engender  and  beget 
Ideas  which  yen  counterfeit 
In  year  dull  propagation. 

While  Time  seven  ages  shall  disperse. 

We '11  talk  of  love: 
And,  when  our  tongues  hold  no  commerce. 
Our  thoughts  shall  mutually  converse. 
And  ycttho  blood  no  rebel  prove. 

And,  though  we  be  of  several  kind 

Fit  for  offence. 
Yet  are  we  so  by  love  refined 
From  impure  dross,  we  are  all  mind; 
Death  could  not  more  have  conquered  sense. 


ft 


In  his  poems  descriptive  of  the  wifely  virtues,  the  same  strain  is 
continued  with  the  due  variation.  Modest  obedience  to  the  hus- 
band is  the  chief  of  these  virtues.  "  She  is  inquisitive  only  of  new 
ways  to  please  him,  and  her  wit  sails  by  no  other  compass  than  that 
of  his  direction.  She  looks  upon  him  as  conjurers  upon  the  circle, 
beyond  which  there  is  nothing  but  death  and  hell ;  and  in  him  she 
believes  paradise  circumscribed.  His  virtues  are  her  wonder  and 
imitation,  and  his  errors  her  credulity  thinks  no  more  frailty  than 
makes  him  descend  to  the  title  of  man.''    And  so  in  his  appended 
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Bet  of  meditative  or  religious  poems,  in  which  he  describes  the 
feelings  of  a  good  man  in  matters  higher  than  the  matrimonial 
•*  Catholic  faith,"  he  says,  '*  is  the  foundation  on  which  he  erects 
religion,  knowing  it  a  ruinous  madness  to  build  in  the  air  of  a 
private  spirit  or  on  the  sands  of  any  new  schism.  His  impiety  is 
not  so  bold  to  bring  Divinity  down  to  the  mistake  of  Reason,  or  to 
deny  those  mysteries  his  apprehension  reacheth  not.  His  obedience 
moves  still  by  the  direction  of  the  magistrate;  and,  should  con« 
science  inform  him  that  the  demand  is  unjust,  he  judgeth  it  never- 
theless high  treason  by  rebellion  to  make  good  his  tenets."  From 
these  sentences  it  will  be  seen  that  Habington,  in  this  particular 
portion  of  his  poems,  takes  a  place  among  the  religious  poets 
of  the  time,  beside  Donne  and  Herbert,  with  about  as  much 
difference  as  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  mode  of  thought 
of  a  loyal  English  Catholic,  as  compared  with  that  of  two  Anglican 
churchmen.  In  these  poems  he  rises  above  his  pedantry  and  frigid- 
ity, and  even  seems  to  leave  poor  Castara  behind,  as  though  still 
perfect  enough  in  her  way,  only  an  impediment  in  the  higher  ecsta- 
sies of  his  private  contemplations.  Thus  in  his  poem  Cogitabo  pro 
peccato  meOy  after  passing  in  review  all  the  stages  of  his  past  life, 
his  love  and  his  literature  included,  as  but  time  trifled  away,  he 
concludes: 

'  But  now,  my  soul,  prepare 
To  ponder  what  and  where  we  are : 
How  frail  is  life,  how  vain  a  breath 
Opinion,  how  uncertain  death; 
How  only  a  poor  stone  shall  bear 
Witness  that  once  we  were; 
IIow  a  shrill  trumpet  shall 
Us  to  the  bar  as  traitors  call. 
Then  shall  we  see  too  late  that  prldQ 
Hath  hope  with  flattery  belied; 
And  that  the  mighty  in  command 
Palo  cowards  there  must  stand. 

In  Habington's  poetry,  more  easily  than  in  any  other  poetry  of 
the  period  of  the  same  virtuous  aim  and  tendency,  there  may  bo 
detected  (and  perhaps  his  Jesuit  training  had  something  to  do  with 
it)  a  characteristic  which  nevertheless  exists  in  almost  all  the  poets 
with  whom  we  have  associated  him.  It  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting in  an  inordinately  particular  recognition  of  the  fact  of  sex. 
These  words  are  used  to  distinguish  between  what  they  are  here 
meant  to  signify  and  that  apparently  identical  but  really  different 
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perception  which  pervades  the  poetry  of  all  ageSi  and  witiioil 
which  history  would  be  full  of  fallacy,  and  philosophy  itself  imper- 
fect—the perception  of  love  as  an  influence  in  idl  human  aflUi% 
of  the  perpetual  working  at  all  points  of  human  society  of  Aphio- 
dite^s  white  hand.  Quite  different  was  the  mental  habit  of  whidi 
we  speak.  It  was  rather  a  fiiscination  of  the  mind  round  the  rad- 
ical fiict  of  sex,  a  limitation  of  the  mental  activity  within  the  range 
of  the  immediate  suggestions  of  that  fact,  a  diffusion  of  it,  and  of 
deductions  from  it,  through  all  kinds  of  considerations.  There  may 
be  noted,  for  example,  in  most  of  the  writers  under  view,  a  strained 
attention  to  the  fact,  as  if  all  morality  depended  on  continual  refer- 
ence to  it ;  a  vigilance  of  it  as  of  the  only  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  garden  wherein  men 
now  walk.  The  word  sin,  in  their  language,  almost  invariably 
means  but  one  class  of  those  actions  which  are  included  in  a  laiger 
and  manlier  definition.  Hence,  in  some  of  them,  a  view  of  human 
duty  negative  and  special  rather  than  positive  or  broad.  Even  the 
saintly  Herbert  is  not  free  from  this  narrowness,  and  Ferrar*8  very 
notion  of  the  best  means  towards  a  blessed  life  may  be  referred  to 
some  such  cause.  But  it  is  worse  when,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
of  them,  they  will  not,  with  all  their  alarm  respecting  the  fact,  take 
the  obvious  precaution  of  getting  out  of  its  vicinity.  With  some 
of  them  it  is  as  if,  in  walking  round  and  round  this  one  charmed 
tree,  and  avoiding  every  other  part  of  the  garden  in  their  anxiety 
to  mark  it  well,  they  divided  their  business  between  warnings  not 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  and  praises  of  its  deliciousness  when  licit. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  fiict  by  which,  in  its  primary 
aspect,  some  were  alternately  repelled  and  attracted,  was  trans- 
formed and  allegorized  and  sublimated  in  the  minds  of  others,  till  it 
passed  into  a  permanent  mode  of  their  thought,  and  affected  all 
their  rhetoric.  In  Donne,  indeed,  whose  grasp  of  the  fact  was  bold 
even  to  audacity,  and  in  whose  earlier  poems  there  is  an  absolute 
contempt  of  all  distinction  between  licit  and  illicit  (which  contempt 
he  scarcely  loses  even  when  he  writes  conjugally),  it  is  as  a  text 
susceptible  of  endless  metaphysical  interpretations,  in  addition  to 
the  literal  one,  that  the  fact  continually  figures.  In  others,  how- 
ever, the  fact,  in  proportion  as  it  is  shunned  by  the  hard  intellect, 
seems  to  take  out  its  influence  in  a  certain  enervation  and  languor  of 
sentiment,  and,  above  all,  in  a  kind  of  introversion  of  the  sensual  into 
the  spiritual.  In  some  of  the  devotional  poets  under  notice,  it  is  as 
if  that  one  allegory  of  Scripture,  which  is  set  forth  at  large  in  Solo- 
mon's Song,  and  sAso  offered  by  St.  Paul  as  full  of  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, had  taken  exclusive  possession  of  their  imagination,  and  had 
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there  melted  and  melted  till  all  their  language  was  tinged  by  its 
deliquescence.  Let  one  example  suffice.  In  a  devotional  poem, 
written  in  a  prayer-book  sent  by  the  poet  to  a  lady,  feminine  piety 
is  thus  described : 

"Amorous  langoishments,  laminous  tnnoet; 

Sights  which  are  not  seen  with  eyes; 
Spiritual  and  soul-piercing  glances. 

Whose  pure  and  subtle  lightning  flies 
Home  to  the  heart  and  sets  the  house  on  fire. 
And  melts  it  down  in  sweet  desire, 

Tet  doth  not  stay- 
To  ask  the  window's  leave  to  pass  that  waj: 
Delicious  deaths,  soft  exhalations 
Of  soul;  dear  and  divine  annihilations; 

A  thousand  unknown  rites 

Of  joys  and  rariflod  delights : 
An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  graces, 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  spouse  of  spirits  with  them  will  bring; 

For  which  it  is  no  shame 

That  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

«  «  «  • 

O  fair!  0  fortunate!  0  rich!  0  dearl 

O  happy  and  thrice  happy  she, 

Dear  silver-breasted  dove. 

Whoe'er  she  be. 

Whose  early  love 

With  winged  vows 
Hakes  haste  to  meet  her  morning  spouse. 
And  close  with  his  immortal  kisses! 

Happy  soul  who  never  misses 

To  improve  that  predous  hour. 

And  every  day 

Seize  her  sweet  prey. 

All  fresh  and  fragrant  as  he  rises. 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower, 

A  delicious  dew  of  spices! 
Oh,  let  that  happy  soul  hold  tut 
Her  heavenly  armfU,"  etc. 

This  is  not  from  Donne  or  Herbert,  or  any  other  of  the  poets 
that  have  been  mentioned,  but  from  another  poet  usually  included 
in  the  same  group — Richard  Crashaw.     In  16d2|  Crashaw,  the 
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son  of  an  eminent  London  preacher,  was  but  a  young  sdiohr, 
newly  admitted  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  known  there 
only  as  the  author  of  some  pieces  of  verse  on  general  topics^  in 
virtue  of  which  he  might  have  been  ranked  rather  among  the 
young  Spenserians  than  among  the  religious  poets.  Had  Milton, 
before  leaving  Christ's  College,  become  acquainted  with  the  yonnger 
versifier  of  Pembroke,  and  read  hb  ^Music's  Duel,"  his  ^Elegies 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Herrys,"  and  such  other  pieces  of  verse, 
original  or  translated,  as  he  then  had  to  show,  he  would  have  found 
in  them  a  sensuous  beauty  of  style  and  sweetness  of  rhythm  quite 
to  hb  taste.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  or  so 
that  Crashaw,  still  residing  at  Cambridge  (latterly  as  fellow  of 
Peterhouse),  was  to  leave  lighter  Spenserian  themes  for  the  "  Scrip- 
tures, divine  graces,  martyrs,  and  angelsj"  which  are  the  topics  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  poems.  It  was  then  also  that  he 
exhibited  that  tendency  to  a  mystical  or  seraphic  piety  which  led 
him  at  last  to  forsake  the  Church  of  England  for  the  communion 
of  Rome.  Herbert's  ^  Temple  "  became  the  model  of  his  religious 
poetry ;  and  it  is  from  his  collection  of  pieces  named  "  Steps  to  the 
Temple,"  written  at  Cambridge  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  Herbert's 
poems,  though  not  published  till  1646,  that  the  foregoing  extract 
is  taken.  On  the  whole,  there  was  a  richer  vein  of  poetical  genius 
in  Crashaw  than  in  Herbert ;  but  the  spiritualized  voluptuousness 
which  appears  in  the  above  extract,  and  which  characterizes  many 
of  Crashaw's  religious  poems,  is  foreign  to  the  clear  Anglican  muse 
of  Herbert,  and  is  chargeable  rather  to  Crashaw's  idiosyncrasy  as 
affected  by  contemplations  in  a  particular  order  of  doctrines,  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  attributed  a  peculiar 
religious  efficacy  —  the  doctrines  of  celibacy,  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Vii'gin,  and  the  like.  And  yet  in  Crashaw's 
poetry,  in  this  respect,  we  see  but  the  undisguised  excess  of  a 
mode  of  thought  perceptible  not  only  among  the  poets  with  whom 
he  is  usually  associated,  but  also  among  the  religious  prose-writers 
most  closely  connected  with  them.  Apart  from  the  modified  intel- 
lectual assent  expressly  accorded  by  Donne,  by  Ferrar,  and  by 
others,  to  some  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  which  Crashaw  seems  to 
have  made  his  spiritual  diet,  we  trace  a  more  occult  efiect  of  the 
same  influence  in  a  rhetorical  peculiarity  common  to  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  theological  school.  We  cannot  define  the  pecu- 
liarity better  than  by  saying  that  it  consists  in  a  certain  flowing 
efieminacy  of  expression,  a  certain  languid  sensualism  of  fancy, 
or,  to  be  still  more  particular,  an  almost  cloying  use  of  the  words, 
"sweet,"  "dear,"  and  their  cognates,  in  reference  to  all  kinds  of 
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objects.  In  Izaak  Walton's  prose,  and  in  much  of  the  richest 
English  prose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  peculiarity  is  dis- 
cernible. There  is  an  Oriental  fragrance  in  the  air,  an  odor  as  of 
concealed  apples,  in  which  one  exists  and  breathes  with  one's  eyes 
half  shut. 

rV.  There  remain  to  be  yet  named  a  few  poetic  wits  and  humor- 
ists, who,  though  all  known  as  skirmishers  in  the  literary  field  prior 
to  1632,  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  taken  a  definite  rank  among  their 
contemporaries  by  regular  publication.  Among  these  (without 
referring  to  Herbert,  Crashaw,  and  others  already  named,  who 
were  still  in  this  predicament )  there  were  some  of  the  cleyerest 
men  of  the  day,  and  one  or  two  whom  we  nam^  now  as  eminent 
English  poets.  The  list,  to  be  complete,  would  have  to  include 
some  scores  of  courtiers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  etc.;  but  only  the 
more  important  can  be  glanced  at. 

We  may  head  the  list  with  a  bishop  —  the  jolly  Bishop  Corbet, 
of  Norwich,  just  removed  to  that  see  from  Oxford.  He  was  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  sufficiently  grave  and  episcopal  aspect,  and 
of  Laudian  or  Arminian  principles,  but  with  a  reputation  like  that 
of  Friar  Tuck  in  the  old  ballads,  or  of  Chaucer's  monk  in  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage.  His  reputation  for  facetiousness  and  good 
fellowship  had  begun  while  he  was  yet  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  had  accompanied  him  through  his  clerical  career.  It 
was  said  that,  after  he  was  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  had,  in  a  fireak, 
put  on  a  ballad-singer's  jacket,  and  sold  off  his  stock  of  ballads  for 
him  at  the  market-cross  of  Abingdon.  Riding  once  in  a  coach,  in 
a  very  dirty  lane,  in  wet  weather,  with  a  Dr.  Stubbins,  who  was 
"  one  of  his  cronies,  and  a  jolly  fat  doctor,"  he  had  a  break-down, 
the  results  of  which  he  described  by  saying  that,  on  recovering  his 
senses,  he  found  Stubbins  up  to  the  elbows  in  mud,  and  himself  np 
to  the  elbows  in  Stubbins.  ^  One  time,  as  he  was  confirming,  the 
country  people  pressing  in  to  see  the  ceremony,  said  he,  *  Bear  off 
there,  or  I'll  confirm  ye  with  my  staff'  Another  time,  being  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  man  very  bald,  he  turns  to  his  chap- 
lain and  said,  '  Some  dust,  Lushington,'  t.  e,  to  keep  his  hand  from 
slipping.  Tliis  chaplain.  Dr.  Lushington,  was  a  very  learned, 
ingenious  man,  and  they  loved  one  another.  The  bishop  would 
sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  and  he  and  his  chaplain 
would  go  and  lock  themselves  in,  and  be  merry ;  then  first  he  lays 
down  his  hood,  *  There  lies  the  doctor ; '  then  he  puts  off  hb  gown^ 

*  There  lies  the  bishop:'  then  'twas,  *  Here's  to  thee,  Corbet;* 

*  Here 's  to  thee,  Lushington.'  "^    These  stories,  whether  true  of  the 

1  Anbrej't  iirci. 
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biflhop,  or  only  fiithered  upon  him,  are  in  the  ei^et  spirit  of  the 
specimenB  of  his  yerse  that  remain — written,  some  of  them,  as  mAj 
as  1610,  but  others  after  he  was  bishop.  His  ballad  entitled  ^Ths 
Fairies'  Farewell "  has  some  fancy  as  well  as  liveliness  in  it» 

"At  morning  and  at  OToning  both* 

Yon  meny  were  and  glad; 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

Those  pretty  ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came  home  ttom  labor. 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily,  merrily  went  thehr  tahor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  Qaeen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain: 
Bat  since,  of  late,  Eliiabeth, 

And,  later,  James  came  in, 
They  never  danced  on  any  hestb. 

As  when  the  time  hath  bin. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  tho  old  profession; 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession. 
Bat  now,  alas!  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas. 
Or  farther  for  Ilcligion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease.'' 

He  loses  no  opportunity  of  having  a  good-hmnored  slap  at  the 
Puritans.    Thus : 

"  In  the  hoase  of  pare  Emanoel 
I  had  my  education. 

Where  my  Mends  surmise 
I  dazzled  my  eyes 
With  the  light  of  Revelation. 
Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice. 

Mitres,  copes,  and  rotchets ; 
Come  hear  me  pray,  nine  times  a  day. 
And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets." 

This  is  from  a  ballad  expressly  satirical  of  the  Puritans;  but 
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throaghout  Corbet's  poems  there  are  allusions,  such  as  afterwards 
became  more  freqaent,  to  ^  zealous  brothers  from  the  Blackfriars," 
their  long  sermons,  the  upturned  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  their 
nasal  utterance.  Nature  had  put  nothing  of  the  Puritan  into  the 
jolly  bishop's  constitution ;  but  neither  had  she  qualified  him  to  be 
a  persecutor.  He  died  in  1635,  leaving  a  son,  Vincent,  then  a  mere 
child,  whom  Aubrey  afterwards  knew  as  a  handsome  youth,  going 
about  ^  begging  of  gentlemen "  after  having  spent  all  he  had.  It 
was  not  till  1647  that  Corbet's  scraps  of  verse  were  published  col- 
lectively. Unlike  most  of  the  collections  of  the  period,  they  are 
readable  stiU  from  beginning  to  end. 

More  of  a  poet  than  Corbet,  and  accounted  the  prince  of  the 
amorous  versifiers  of  his  day,  was  Thomas  Carew,  of  the  Carews 
of  Gloucestershire,  bom  about  1589,  and  now,  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  Crentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  and  Sewer  in  Ordinary 
to  King  Charles,  who  "always  esteemed  him,"  says  Wood,  "one 
of  the  most  celebrated  wits  in  his  court."  He  was  "much  re- 
spected, if  not  adored  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  especially  Ben 
Jonson;"  and,  according  to  Oldys,  hb  verses,  especially  such  as 
were  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes  and  other  composers,  were 
more  in  request  in  aristocratic  society  between  1630  and  1640  than 
those  of  any  other  poet.  It  is  easy,  in  reading  them  yet,  or  his 
masque  of  Cceluni  Sritannicunk,  written  in  1633,  and  performed 
at  Whitehall  by  the  King  in  person  and  some  of  the  chief  nobility, 
to  see  the  reason  of  this  popularity.  There  is  a  light  French  spirit 
in  his  love  poems,  a  grace  and  even  a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and 
a  lucid  softness  of  style,  that  make  them  peculiarly  pleasing,  and 
that,  even  when  he  becomes  licentious,  help  to  save  him.  He  has 
an  elegy  on  Donne's  death,  from  which  we  gather  his  extraordinary 
veneration  for  that  poet.  He  has  also  verses  of  strong  compliment 
to  Ben  Jonson  and  his  style.  But,  though  there  is  evident  sincerity 
in  his  praises  of  these  poets,  and  in  several  of  his  pieces  he  writes 
in  their  strain,  Spenser  and  Shaksjieare  seem  to  have  been  his 
favorites  for  private  readinir,  and  he  seems  to  have  formed  his  style 
partly  from  them  and  partly  from  the  light  artificial  French  poets 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  his  travels.  This  is  in 
Carew's  characteristic  vein: 


u 


He  tluU  lores  a  rwr  cheek. 
Or  a  rural  Ijp  admireii. 

Or  fh>m  nar-like  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuel  to  maintain  Iiis  fires,  — 

As  old  time  makes  those  decs/. 

So  Ills  flamei  moft  wade  awaj. 
50 
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• 

Bnt  a  smooth  and  stedfltft  mind, 

Qeotto  thoughts  and  calm  desbw, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 

Kindle  neyer-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
LoTely  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes." 

These,  and  some  hundred  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  same  gracefhl  arti- 
ficial cast  of  lyric,  were  published  collectively  as  Carew's  poema 
in  1640.  The  author  had  died  in  the  preceding  year,  regrettin|^ 
according  to  Clarendon,  that  his  life  had  not  been  better  spent.^ 
For  one  who  now  reads  an3rthing  of  Carew  there  are  twenty 
who  know  by  heart  some  verses  of  his  friend  and  brother-coartier, 
Sir  John  Suckling.  His  ballad  upon  a  wedding,  with  the  necessary 
omission  of  a  verse  or  two,  is  in  all  our  books  of  poetic  extracts. 
Hardly  less  familiar  is  his  song  on  the  bashful  lover: 

"  Whj  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 
Pr'ythee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  wcU  can't  move  her^ 
Looking  ill  preyail? 
Pr'ythee,  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  mute? 
Will,  when  speakin^^  well  can't  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do't? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame  I  This  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her. 

The  Devil  take  her  I" 

Bom  in  1609,  the  son  of  a  knight  who  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Household  under  James  and  Charles,  Suckling  had  spent 
much  of  his  youth  abroad,  where  he  had  "taken  on  a  little  too 
much  of  the  French  air;'*  and,  in  1630,  he  had  served  in  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Low  Countries,  and  been  present  at  several  battles 
and  sieges.  Returning  to  England  about  his  twenty-second  year, 
he  was  to  be  known  as  perhaps  the  sprightliest,  airiest  young  spark 
about  court,  till  his  premature  death  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 

1  Clarendon's  lilb,  edit  1759,  p.  19. 
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wars.  Aubrey  obtained  a  minute  description  of  him  from  his 
intimate  friend  Davenant.  ^  He  was  incomparably  ready  at  rcpar- 
teeing,  and  his  wit  most  sparkling  when  most  set  upon  and  pro- 
voked. He  was  the  greatest  gallant  of  his  time,  the  greatest  game- 
ster, both  for  bowling  and  cards;  so  that  no  shopkeeper  would 
trust  him  for  sixpence  —  as  to-day,  for  instance,  he  might,  by  win- 
ning, be  worth  200/.,  and  the  next  day  he  miglit  not  be  worth  half 
so  much,  or  perhaps  be  sometimes  mintM  nihilo.  He  was  of  mid- 
dle stature  and  slight  strength,  brisk  round  eye,  reddish-faced  and  > 
red-nosed  (ill  liver),  his  head  not  very  big,  his  hair  a  kind  of  sand  J 
color.  His  beard  turned  up  naturally,  so  that  he  had  a  brisk  and 
graceful  look.'*  Having  once  had  to  run  away  from  a  man  much 
stronger  than  himself,  whom  he  had  waylaid  with  the  intention  of 
beating  him,  he  was  a  good  deal  rallied  by  the  ladies  on  the  subject 
of  his  personal  courage ;  nor  did  he  ever  quite  come  up,  in  this 
respect,  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had 
served  as  a  soldier.  His  works,  including  four  plays,  besides  his 
humorous  lyrics,  were  first  collected  in  1646,  when  the  author  had 
been  dead  five  years. 

How  much  a  long  life  and  a  cool  literary  taste  may  contHbute 
to  permanent  literary  celebrity !  We  see  this  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
mund Waller,  who,  though  he  was  Suckling's  senior  by  four  years, 
and  was  also  known  at  this  time  as  a  writer  of  occasional  pieces 
of  verse,  was  to  earn  the  much  more  important  place  which  is 
accorded  to  him  in  our  literary  history  by  a  series  of  poems,  the 
last  and  best  of  which  were  to  come  from  him  five-and-forty  years 
after  Suckling  was  in  the  grave,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  generation 
to  whom  Suckling,  Carew,  and  the  court  of  Charles  I.  were  but 
matters  of  distant  recollection.  The  cousin  of  John  Hampden  and 
also  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Waller  had  been  left,  when  but  a  child, 
the  possessor,  by  his  father's  death,  of  estates  in  Bucks  and  Herts 
worth  3,r>00/.  a-year.  Thus  qualified  for  a  public  life,  he  had,  after 
an  education  at  Eton,  and  a  brief  stay  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, entered  King  James's  Parliament  of  1621-22  as  member 
for  Agmondesham  in  Bucks,  when  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  "  His  political  and  poetical  life,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  began 
nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the  poem,  that 
now  appears  in  his  works,  on  '  The  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero,' 
—  a  piece  which  justifies  the  observation  made  l>y  one  of  his 
editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a  felicity  like  instinct,  a  style  which 
will,  perhaps,  never  be  obsolete,  and  that,  were  we  to  judge  only 
by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  written  by  him  at 
twenty  and  what  at  fourscore."    Here  are  a  few  lines  from  the 
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poem — the  description  of  the  prince's  nndaonted  conrage  dmxng 
bis  danger  in  the  boat: 

"  Our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallop,  fortune  in  his  debt. 
So  near  a  hope  of  crowns  and  sceptres  more 
Than  even  Priam,  when  ho  flourished,  woro,^ 
His  loins  yet  full  of  ungot  princes,  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud,  lets  nothing  fall 
That  argues  fear.    If  any  thought  annoys 
The  gallant  youth,  't  is  love's  untasted  joys. 
And  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance 
For  which  he  lately  pawned  his  heart  in  France, 
Whore  he  had  seen  a  brighter  nymph  than  she 
That  sprung  out  of  his  present  foe,  the  sea. 
That  noble  ardor,  more  than  mortal  Are, 
The  conquered  ocean  could  not  make  expire; 
Nor  angry  Thetis  raise  her  waves  above 
Th'  heroic  Prince's  courage  or  his  love. 
T  was  indignation  and  not  fear  he  felt. 
The  shrine  should  perish  where  that  image  dwelt." 

These  lines  were  probably  not  written  in  1623,  when  the  inci- 
dent occurred,  but  inserted  into  the  poem  in  compliment  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria  after  she  bad  become  queen.  With  the  same  metrical 
care,  and  chiefly  in  the  same  style  of  personal  panegyric,  Waller 
had  written  several  other  poetical  trifles  prior  to  1632,  and  among 
them,  one  on  "  His  Majesty's  receiving  the  news  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  death."  Meantime,  he  had  sat  in  Charles's  first 
Parliament  in  1625,  and  in  his  third  of  1628-9,  taking  little  part 
in  affairs,  but  only  feeling  his  way.  He  had  also  married  a  very 
rich  heiress,  and  so  increased  his  fortune.  By  this  lady's  death,  he 
was  now,  at  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty,  a  widower  with  one 
daughter,  free  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  any  Sacharissa  or  Amoret 
to  whom  he  might  choose  to  dedicate  his  fancy.  He  resided  chiefly 
on  his  estate  in  Bucks,  not  writing  much,  nor  mingling  much  with 
general  society,  but  cultivating  his  talent  by  study.  Carew  and 
Suckling  were  probably  acquainted  with  him,  though  his  taste 
would  not  permit  him  to  write  in  their  loose  strain.  He  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson.  According  to  Aubrey, 
he  was  of  tallish  and  rather  slim  make,  his  head  small,  his  eye  full 
and  brown,  and  his  bearing  somewhat  magisterial. 

Another  incipient  poet  of  the  day,  not  absolutely  unknown  in 
London,  though  not  so  well  known  as  the  courtiers  Cai-ew  and 
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Sackllng,  or  as  the  rich  and  gentlemanly  Waller,  was  Robert  Hcr- 
rick,  then  vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  this  living  by  the  King  in  1629,  when  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the  previous  portion  of  his  life,  after 
he  had  left  Cambridge,  having  apparently  been  spent  in  or  about 
London,  where  he  had  been  bom  in  1591.  Before  removing  into 
Devonshire,  he  had  been  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben ; "  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  his  acquaintance  with  Ben,  and  with  the  convivial 
pleasures  of  the  Apollo  and  other  metropolitan  taverns  which  Ben 
honored  with  his  presence,  had  rather  spoiled  him  for  his  clerical 
duties  among  his  Devonshire  parishioners.  They  were  a  rude  set, 
he  says : 

"A  people  currish,  churlish  u  the  seas, 
And  rude  almost  as  mdest  salvagos."  ^ 

Nor  was  Herrick  a  Herbert  to  civilize  their  rude  hearts,  and  chime 
religion  over  their  hamlets  by  the  sound  of  his  chapel  bell.  He  was 
an  Anacreon  or  Catullus  in  holy  orders,  whiling  away,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  forty,  the  dulncss  of  his  Devonshire  parsonage  in  such  ditties 
as  these : 

"  Much,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent. 
Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 
Howsoever,  cares,  adieu! 
I  '11  have  nought  to  say  to  yon; 
But  I  '11  spend  my  coming  hours 
Drinking  wine  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

While  the  milder  fates  consent. 
Let  *8  enjoy  our  merriment, 
Drink  and  dance  and  pipe  and  play, 
Kiss  our  Dollies  night  and  day." 

And  so,  in  every  other  poem,  he  sings  or  sips  his  wine,  with  his 
arm  round  a  Julia !  What  eyes,  what  lips,  what  a  neck  I  and  so  on 
amorously,  beyond  all  clerical  limits.  Like  Anacreon,  he  is  sweet, 
too,  in  light  sensuous  descriptions  of  physical  nature.  "  That  which 
chiefly  pleases  in  his  poems,"  says  Philips,  "is  now  and  then  a 
pretty,  flowery,  and  pastoral  gale  of  fancy,  a  vernal  prospect  of 
some  hill,  cave,  rock,  or  fountain."  *  There  was,  moreover,  a  tinge 
of  amiable  melancholy  in  his  genius  —  the  melancholy  on  which  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  itself  rests.  Here  is  a  little  poem  "  To  the 
Daffodils,'*  with  tears  in  its  very  cadence : 

1  Hflrriok>8  Hesperides,  p.  28.  S  Tbeatram  Poetamm,  1674. 
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"Fair  daflbdllfl,  we  weep  to  teo 
Toa  haste  awaj  so  soon; 
As  yet  the  earij-rising  sun 
Has  not  attahied  his  noon; 
Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Hasmn 
Up  to  the  even-song. 
And,  haying  prajred  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

• 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yon; 
We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  anything. 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  diy 
Away 

like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew. 

Ne'er  to  be  fbund  again.' 


f$ 


During  twenty  years  Ilerrick  was  to  go  on  writing,  in  his  Devon- 
shire parsonage,  such  little  bits  of  song  or  epigram  —  latteriy,  how- 
ever, repenting  of  the  more  amorous  of  them,  and  devoting  himself 
to  sacred  topics  by  way  of  reparation  —  till,  when  turned  adrift 
from  his  parochial  charge  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  he  had  a 
very  large  collection  of  them.  They  were  published  in  one  thick 
volume  in  1648;  but  there  are  allusions  which  show  that  some  of 
them  were  in  circulation  as  early  as  1632,  and  that  Herrick  then 
regarded  himself  as  one  of  the  fraternity  of  English  poets.  Among 
persons  to  whom  he  writes,  besides  Jonson,  are  Selden  and  Bishop 
Hall.    The  latter  was  his  diocesan. 

Among  the  amorous  versifiers  of  the  same  school  as  Carew,  Her- 
rick, and  Suckling,  were  the  two  young  Cantabs,  Thomas  Randolph 
of  Trinity,  and  Cleveland  of  Christ's.  Randolph's  reputation  as 
one  of  Ben's  favorite  "  sons  "  was  gained  as  much  by  his  light  occa- 
sional verses  as  by  his  plays.  Of  these,  and  of  his  goings  to  and  fro 
between  London  and  Cambridge,  there  was  soon  to  be  an  end  by 
his  death  in  1634.  His  friend  Cleveland  had  a  longer  life  before 
him,  in  which  to  develop  his  talent.  Already  a  pet  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  to  be  better  known  beyond  Cambridge  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's  College  in  1634:  in  which  Col- 
lege he  became  one  of  the  tutors,  and,  being  excused  from  going 
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into  holy  orders,  ^  became  the  rhetoric  reader,  and  was  tumallj  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  in  composing  their  speeches  and  epistles, 
being  in  high  repute  for  the  purity  and  terseness  of  his  Latin 
style."  *  By  that  time  Oxford  had  a  young  poet  more  famous  than 
either  Cleveland  or  Randolph  —  William  Cartwright  of  Christ 
Church,  the  son  of  a  Gloucestershire  innkeeper.  In  1632  Cartwright 
had  just  taken  his  first  degree.  It  was  not  till  after  1685,  when  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  that  his  great  fame  began.  From  that 
date  to  his  death  in  1643,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  no  terms  were 
to  be  too  strong  to  express  the  admiration  of  him.  He  was  to  be 
**  the  most  florid  and  seraphical  preacher  in  the  University ; "  nay, 
**  the  most  noted  poet,  orator,  and  philosopher  of  his  time."  There 
is  nothing  in  his  remaining  writings  —  plays,  poems,  and  sermons — 
to  account  for  these  hyj)erbolic  praises.  "  My  son  Cartwright,"  said 
Ben  Jonson,  ^  writes  like  a  man ; "  and  the  compliment  implies  an 
acquaintance  between  him  and  Ben,  begun  as  early  as  1632,  or  not 
much  later. 

Corbet,  Carew,  Suckling,  Ilerrick,  Randolph,  Cleveland,  and  Cart- 
wright, were  all  anti-Puritans,  both  constitutionally  and  by  profes- 
sion. The  Puritans,  however,  had  at  least  one  song-writer  of  their 
own,  if  they  chose  to  prove  their  claim  to  him.  Wither,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  satires,  his  pastoral  narrations,  and  his  devotional  hymns, 
had  written,  chiefly  as  interspersed  lyrics  in  his  earlier  poems,  some 
really  good  secular  songs.  One  of  these  is  still  to  be  heard  occa- 
sionally in  drawing-rooms ;  and  a  very  good  song  it  is : 

"  Shall  I,  wastlnfi:  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman  's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  caro 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day. 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 

If  she  ))e  not  so  to  me. 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be? " 

Wither  has  several  songs  in  this  light  and  yet  innocent  and 
moral  vein.  His  favorite  note,  however,  is  one  hardly  struck  in  that 
age  by  any  song-writer  besides  himself 

"  Whether  thrall^i  or  exiled. 
Whether  poor  or  rich  tboa  be. 
Whether  prais^  or  reviled, 
Not  a  rash  it  is  to  thee : 

1  Kicbols*!  LdecstanUn,  HI.  9U. 
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s 

This  nor  that  thf  rest  doth  win  thee. 
But  the  mind  that  is  within  thee. " 

V.  For  tbo  purpose  of  making  our  survey  complete  in  form,  we 
may  refer  to  the  Latin  versifiers  of  the  day  as  constituting  a  sepa- 
rate group.  The  academic  Latin  dramatists,  with  Alablaster  at  their 
head,  have  ah-eady  been  mentioned.  There  were  scc^s  of  scholarSi 
however,  who,  without  venturing  on  Latin  plays,  were  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  themselves  in  Latin  epigrams,  elegies,  and  the  like. 
A  catalogue  of  their  names  might  be  drawn  up  from  the  volumes 
of  congratulatory  and  elegiac  verses  issued  on  occasions  of  public 
interest  by  the  two  Universities.  To  several  of  the  volumes  of  the 
^  Cambridge  Muses,''  put  forth  on  such  occasions  during  MUton^s 
academic  career,  we  have  referred  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Among 
the  names  there  mentioned,  that  of  James  Duport  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough,  deserves  especial  notice. 
Not  a  few  pieces  of  Duport^  besides  those  in  the  collections  referred 
to,  were  in  circulation  to  his  credit  among  academic  readers  prior 
to  1G32  —  among  which  we  note  several  to  or  concerning  James  L 
and  Charles  L ;  one,  "  In  Henjaminium  Jotisonum^  JPaetam  JLau^ 
reatum^  et  dramaticorum  sui  secidi  facile  principem  ;  "  and  two, 
which,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  titles,  we  judge  to  have  been 
prepared  for  distiibution  in  St.  Mary's  at  one  of  the  Di^dnity  Acts 
of  the  Commencement  of  1G32,  when  Milton  took  his  Masters 
degree.^  Not,  perhaps,  quite  so  eminent  a  representative  of  the 
Oxford  Latinists  as  Duport  was  of  those  of  Cambridge,  but  of  some 
considerable  note  among  them,  was  young  Gill,  whose  tiny  little 
volume  of  "  Uopc/yya,  si\;e  Poetici  Conatiis^^'*  with  the  whining  ded- 
ication to  Charles  L  and  the  eulogistic  address  to  Laud,  appeared 
in  1G32.  A  Latinist  of  far  higlier  power  than  either  Duport  or  Gill 
was  Thomas  May,  among  whose  various  works  was  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  Lucan,  in  seven  books  (published  in  1640),  carrying  on  the 
narrative  of  the  Roman  poet  to  the  death  of  Caisar. 

Scotland,  poor  in  almost  every  other  form  of  literature,  was  excep- 
tionally rich  in  Latin  verse.  Neither  the  Miisce  CantahrigieJise^ 
nor  the  Muscb  Oxonienses  will  bear  comparison  with  the  DditicB 
Poetariim  Scotorum  of  the  same  period.  Under  this  title  there 
were  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1G37,  at  the  expense  of  a  patriotic 
Scot,  who  wished  to  show  to  the  learned  world  that  the  country- 
men of  Buchanan  could  still  vie  with  any  nation  in  their  Latinity, 

1  See  Dnport'0  "  Mhub  Subsedvay  9tu  Poetica  other,  "  Nudus  assensta  divinitus  meJatis  mm 

Stromata^  Cantab.  1GT6."    One  of  the  pieces  est  Jides  jusiijireuu."    As  thefo  are  the  themes 

in  this  volume  is  entitled  "  In  optimis  renato-  of  the  Divinity  Acts  at  the  Commencenient 

rum  qperibus  datur  €ulpabUu  de/eciu* ; "  the  of  1632,  my  surmise  is  probably  oorreot. 
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a  coIlectioD,  in  two  small,  densely-packed  volumes,  of  choice  Latin 
poems,  by  thirty-seven  Scottish  authors,  styled  ^hujns  cevi  iUus^ 
triian  "  —  and  thbse  but  a  selection,  the  prefiice  informs  us,  out  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  poets  {^  innumerabiiis  poetarum  veluH 
exercitus ")  who,  since  Buchanan^s  death,  had  maintained  the  fame 
which  he  had  won  for  his  diminutive  country  (^extremum  hunc 
terrarum  unguium  pene  sud  ipso  mundi  cardine  jacentetn  ^). 

About  half  of  the  thirty-seven  were  alive  in  1632,  and  most  of 
them  resident  in  Scotland.  Among  the  best  were  certainly  John 
Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  at  whose  expense  the  collection  was  printed, 
and  his  friend  Arthur  Johnston,  who  edited  the  volumes.  As  a  Latin 
poet,  Arthur  Johnston  was  all  but  the  equal  of  Buchanan;  and 
the  literary  reputation  of  Scotland  depended  abroad,  if  not  in  Eng- 
land, more  on  his  Latin  poetry  than  on  the  English  poetry  of  his 
friends  Drummond,  Aytoun,  and  Alexander. 

Bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aberdeen,  in  1587,  he  had  been  educated 
at  Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen,  then  just  founded ;  he  had  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Padua,  and  taken  his  Doctor^s  degree  there  in 
1610;  he  had  travelled  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark, 
and  had  lived  for  many  years  in  Paris,  with  extraordinary  credit 
both  as  a  physician  and  a  scholar ;  and,  some  time  about  1 628,  he 
had  returned  finally  to  Britain,  and  became  *'  Medicus  Regius,"  or 
King's  Physician.^  He  resided  generally  in  London,  or  near  the 
court ;  but  there  is  evidence  in  his  poetry  that  he  was  oflen  in  Aber- 
deen for  a  good  time  together.  Thus,  though  his  first  publication 
with  his  name,  an  ^Elegia  in  obitum  Jdcobi  J,^  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  1625,  his  next  three  publications,  containing  the  bulk  of  the 
poems  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  "  DelitiaB,"  were  printed  at  Aber- 
deen—  JSlegice  ducB  in  1628,  Parerga  Arturi  Johnstoni^  etc.,  in 
1632,  and  Epigrammata  Arturi  Johnstoni  in  the  same  year.  In 
these  poems  there  are  references  to  local  matters  and  persons,  which 
imply  that  the  author  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  One  is  addressed 
to  George  Jamesone  the  portrait  painter ;  there  are  others  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  the  Aberdonian 
Town  Council,  and  the  like.  There  are  also  short  poems  to  Drum- 
mond, to  Alexander,  and  to  other  persons  of  note  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland.  He  may  have  been  out  of  Aberdeen  prior  to  1633, 
when  his  Cantici  Salomonia  Paraphrasia  Poetica  was  published  in 
London.  His  JfuscB  Aulicas  were  also  published  there  in  1635 ;  but 
again  in  1637  it  was  from  the  Al^erdonian  press  that  there  issued 
his  most  celebrated  work,  in  virtue  of  which  there  was  to  be  a  closer 

1  Irring'f  Liref  of  Scottk  h  Writcn. 
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oomparifion  between  him  and  Buchanan  —  his  Latin  yeroion  of  the 
Psalms.  Of  Johnston's  fellow  Latinists  of  the  ^DelitisB,''  there 
were  others  besides  himself  who  were  Aberdonians.  The  northern 
city,  indeed,  had  a  peculiar  celebrity  at  that  time  as  a  seat  of  letters. 
Even  Clarendon  had  heard  of  this ;  for,  when  speaking  of  the  Uni- 
yersities  of  Scotland  as  being  the  only  spots  north  of  the  Tweed  on 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  Charles's  reign,  an  Episcopalian  or  Eng- 
lish eye  could  rest  with  any  composure,  he  names  that  of  Aberdeen 
as  worthy  of  particular  recognition.^  His  Lordship  ought  to  haye 
known,  however,  that  that  city  had  two  Universities.  The  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  were  and  still  are  five  in  number.  St.  Andrew's 
has  one,  Glasgow  has  another,  Edinburgh  has  a  third ;  but  it  is  the 
boast  of  the  single  city  of  Aberdeen  to  have  two  to  itscli^  within  a 
mile  of  each  other  —  King's  College  and  University  as  the  Aberdo- 
nian  Oxford,  and  Marischal  College  and  University  as  the  Aber- 
donian  Cambridge. 

After  so  extensive  a  survey  of  British  poetry  in  or  about  the  year 
1632,  there  are  several  reasons  why,  without  the  risk  of  leading  to  a 
fiilse  estimate  of  the  relative  intellectual  importance  of  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  of  that  age,  our  account  of  the  contemporary  prose- 
writers  may  be  much  more  suraraar}'. 

In  the  fi  i*st  place,  far  more  of  the  prose  of  any  period  than  of  its 
poetry  consists  of  the  expenditure  of  intellect  on  those  immediate 
social  topics,  the  consideration  of  which,  and  consequently  of  all 
the  activity  connected  with  them,  is  undertaken  by  the  general  his- 
torian. It  may  be  incumbent  on  the  historian  of  literature  to 
mention  in  due  place  some  versifier  whose  intrinsic  faculty  may 
have  been  of  the  smallest ;  whereas,  the  bishops,  the  statesmen,  the 
men  of  weight  and  metal  who  made  society  quiet  or  tumultuous 
round  about  that  versifier,  who  did  more  and  perhaps  wrote  more 
in  a  month  than  he  did  in  a  year,  may  have  no  recognition  what- 
ever in  literary  history.  Laud,  largely  as  he  figures  in  the  social 
history  of  his  period,  is  a  less  figure  in  our  ordinary  literary  histo- 
ries than  Ilerrick,  who  would  have  licked  his  shoe ;  and  Williams, 
almost  every  recorded  saying  of  whom  is  worth  a  sonnet  or  an 
epigram,  is  hardly  named  among  our  national  writers.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  With  Mr.  Ilallam  wo 
think  that  many  of  those  poets  whom  it  has  been  our  duty  to  men- 
tion, fare  all  the  better  now  because  they  lived  long  ago,  and  are 
presented  to  us,  not  in  the  entire  impression  of  their  writings,  but 

1  Hktory  of  BebeUion,  edtt.  1707,  p.  68. 
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solely  through  extracts,  in  which  what  is  tolerable  alone  remiuns, 
while  the  trash  is  left  out  of  account.  As  regards  these  writers, 
envy  has  lost  its  function.  Xo  6ne  is  interested  now  in  keeping 
t!iem  down.  Moreover,  an  antiquarian  interest  attaches  to  them; 
and  hence  a  thought,  a  phrase,  a  fancy  which  we  should  pass  with 
little  notice  in  a  modern  writer,  suq)rises  us  in  them  into  something 
like  glee.  We  believe  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  disinter  some  of 
those  minor  poets  of  the  year  1632,  so  as  to  see  them  as  they  actu- 
ally were,  weak,  vain  creatures,  it  would  be  felt  that  it  was  only 
conventional  deference  to  the  metrical  form  of  writing  that  had 
given  them  a  title  to  be  enumerated  in  the  same  chronological  list 
with  the  Shakspeares,  the  Jonsons,  and  the  Donnes,  while  other  far 
Buj)erior  men  who  also  labored  with  the  pen,  but  labored  only  in  busi- 
ness-like prose,  are  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  such  a  fellowship. 
Not  but  that  this  difference  of  treatment  is  founded  on  reason.  It 
is  not  merely  valuable  intellectual  matter,  but  intellectual  matter  of 
a  certain  range  of  kinds,  elaborated  into  one  or  other  of  a  certain 
range  of  forms,  that  constitutes  literature  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  specific  continuous  history ;  and  thus 
there  may,  in  any  perio<l,  be  hundreds  of  men  of  profound  scholar- 
ship, of  quick  wit,  and  of  energetic  elocution,  who,  thougli  they 
leave  writings  behind  them^re  passed  over  afterwards  in  literary 
history,  simply  becaus^|fRr  \\Titing8  lack  the  prescribed  character- 
istics. In  compaiiiHnon  for  this  omission,  they  have  their  due 
amount  of  recognition  from  the  general  historian  as  social  function- 
aries ;  or,  if  the  particular  departments  of  activity  with  which  they 
were  connected  —  education,  philology,  antiquarian  research,  theo- 
logical doctrine,  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  like  —  are  ever  sepa- 
rately studied,  they  are  then  named  individually  and  more  exactly 
appreciated. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  however,  which  would  apply  to 
any  period,  there  is  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  period  under 
notice,  contributing  to  the  same  result.  English  prose  then  had  by 
no  means  taken  a  development  that  could  entitle  it  to  coordinate 
rank  with  English  poetry  in  the  aggregate  of  English  literature. 
This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  that  general  law  according  to 
which,  in  all  nations,  metrical  literature  has  preceded  oratio  soluta; 
in  virtue  of  which  it  was  that  Greece  had  a  Homer  long  before  she 
could  have  a  Herodotus  or  a  Thucydides ;  and  in  virtue  of  which, 
could  we  penetrate  far  enough  back  into  the  infimcy  of  our  species, 
we  should  probably  find  that  men  sang  and  recited  before  they 
could  talk,  and  danced  and  leaj)ed  rhj'thmically  before  they  could 
walk  with  composure.    It  was  owing  in  a  greater  degree,  however. 
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to  the  fact  that  prose,  much  later  than  poetry,  emandpated  itself 
among  us  from  the  trammels  of  a  dead  tongue.  Almost  from  the 
first  hour  that  Englishmen  expressed  their  feelings  in  song,  or 
sought  play  for  their  imagination  in  tales,  they  chose  their  yemacii- 
lar  for  the  purpose ;  whereas  in  those  departments  of  literary  exer- 
cise which  the  world  had  long  recognized  as  the  proper  dominion 
of  prose  —  the  great  business  of  record  or  of  history  in  all  its 
varieties,  the  noble  work  of  speculation  or  philosophical  thought  on 
all  subjects  interesting  to  humanity,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
work  of  social  controversy  and  moral  exhortation  —  Latin  had  all 
along  been  preferred  to  English.  An  English  prose  was,  indeed, 
nobly  disentangling  itself.  As  was  natural,  it  had  disentangled 
itself  first  in  the  form  and  for  the  purposes  of  popular  eloquence. 
Allowing  for  the  precedents  of  a  Wycliffe,  a  Chaucer  in  some  of 
his  works,  a  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  like,  the  first  English  prose- 
style  was  that  of  the  pulpit  after  the  Reformation.  Then,  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  towering  above  a  host  of  chroniclers,  pamphleteers, 
and  polemical  theologians,  there  had  appeared  a  Sydney,  a  Hooker, 
a  Ruleigh,  and  a  Bacon.  After  such  men  had  appeared,  and  there 
had  been  exhibited  in  their  writings  the  union  of  wealth  and  depth 
of  matter  with  beauty  and  even  gorgeousness  of  form,  there  could 
no  longer  be  a  definition  of  literature  in  which  English  prose  should 
not  be  coordinate  with  English  poetr^'.  And  yet,  so  much  had 
still  to  be  done  before  genius  of  all  kinds  could  sufficiently  master 
the  new  element,  and  make  it  plastic  for  all  purposes  (some  of  those 
included  which  Poetry  had  hitherto  believed  to  be  her  own),  that, 
in  the  schemes  of  our  ablest  literary  historians,  it  is  common  to 
count  but  one  period  of  English  prose  prior  to  the  age  of  Dryden 
and  the  Restoration. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  some  who  were  prose-writers 
of  the  period  were  also  poets,  and  have  been  named  as  such,  it  will 
be  enough  i^  by  way  of  appended  survey  of  the  prose  literature  of 
the  period,  we  name  only  those  who,  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
fonn  of  their  writings,  rose  out  of  the  crowd  of  the  scholars  and 
academic  men,  or  who,  ^vithout  this  distinction,  were  men  of  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  mark.  We  may  still  allow  Ben  Jonson  to 
occupy  the  chair ;  for  Ben  was  a  good  prose-writer  himself  and  it 
was  not  the  poets  alone,  but  all  the  wits  and  intellectual  men  of  hb 
day,  that  he  regarded  as  his  subjects. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prose  literature  of  the  period 
consisted  of  sermons,  devotional  treatises,  and  other  works  of  pop- 
ular or  practical  as  distinct  from  learned  theology.  There  were 
few  Church  dignitaries  or  clergymen  of  note,  whether  on  the  Laud- 
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ian  or  on  the  Calvinistic  siile,  who  had  not  published  sermons  — 
funerul  sermons,  discourses  before  the  King,  and  the  like  —  in  which 
the  aim  was  rather  the  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of 
Christianity,  than  the  inculcation  of  their  ]>eculiar  views  as  Laud- 
ians  or  as  Calvinists.  Among  the  devotional  writings  most  in 
request  were  those  of  the  late  Bishop  Andrews.  The  "  most  emi- 
nent divine"  in  the  English  Church  while  he  lived,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  that  Patristic  theolog}',  with  its  accom- 
panying tendency  to  strong  hierarchical  notions  in  Church  govern- 
ment and  to  ceremoniousness  of  worship,  which  Laud  afterwards 
sought  to  enforce  as  the  only  Anglican  orthoiloxy,  Andrews  had 
been  particularly  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator.  "He  was  an 
imimitable  preacher  in  his  way,"  says  Fuller,  **  and  such  plagiaries 
who  have  stolen  his  sermons  could  never  steal  his  preaching,  and 
could  make  nothing  of  that  whereof  he  made  all  things  as  he 
desired."^  Besides  what  Andrews  had  pubUshed  in  his  life,  a  folio 
volume  of  his  sennons  had  been  published  ailer  his  death  by  the 
command  of  the  King ;  and  these  were  still  ser^'ing  as  theolo^cal 
reading  for  persons  of  superior  culture.  "  Both  the  le:iming  and 
the  ability  of  Andrews,"  says  Mr.  Craik,  "  are  conspicuous  in  every- 
thing he  has  written  ;  but  his  eloquence,  nevertheless,  is  to  a  modern 
taste  grotesque  enough.  In  his  more  ambitious  passages,  he  is  the 
very  prince  of  verbal  posture-masters  —  if  not  the  first  in  date,  the 
first  in  extravagance,  of  the  artificial,  quibbling,  syllable-tormenting 
school  of  our  English  pulpit  rhetoricians ;  and  he  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed more  to  spread  the  disease  of  that  manner  of  writing  than 
any  other  individual."*  Something  of  the  same  manner,  with  the 
variations  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  so  subtle  and  abstruse  a 
talent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermons  of  Donne.  Some  of  these, 
preached  at  Whitehall  or  before  public  bodies,  had  been  accessible 
in  print  long  before  Donne's  death,  though  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  the  whole  were  edited. 

The  Calvinists  were  not  without  authors  more  exactly  agreeable 
to  their  tastes  than  either  Andrews  or  Donne.  Among  the  emi- 
nent Puritan  preachers  who  had  outlived  Preston,  there  was  none 
more  celebrated  than  the  "humble  and  heavenly-minded"  Dr. 
Richard  Sibbes.  Between  1618  and  1625,  he  had  been  preacher 
to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  after  his  appointment  to  the 
mastership  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  had  continued  to 
preach,  with  Laud's  eyes  upon  him,  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
A  set  of  sermons  which  he  had  put  forth  separately,  and  then 
collected   in  1629  into  a  folioy  volume  under  the  title  of  "The 

1  Worthies;  London.  >  Sketobet  of  LHetstan and  T^naming  in  Xng land,  III,  Xia. 
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Saint's  Cordial,"  were  eagerly  bought  and  read  by  the  Puritan 
part  of  the  community.  To  these  were  added,  in  1632,  his  "Sonl's 
Conflict  with  itself"  being  the  substance  of  several  sermons — a 
treatise  which,  with  "  The  Bruised  Reed  "  similarly  composed,  and 
other  sermons  published  before  his  death  in  1635,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  in  demand.  From  the  year  1630, 
onwards  for  twenty  years  or  so,  no  writings  in  practical  theology 
seem  to  have  been  so  much  read  among  the  pious  English  middle 
classes  as  those  of  Sibbes.  Quarles,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
hearers  in  London,  testified  his  admiration  in  a  copy  of  verses,  in 
which  he  styles  him 

"This  known  author, — this  rare  man  of  men."i 

Of  far  higher  literary  pretensions  than  the  works  of  Sibbes,  and 
also  soundly  Calvinistic,  if  not  obtrusively  so,  were  the  prose  writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Hall.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  since  the 
publication  of  his  "  Satires "  in  1597,  Hall  had  confined  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  prose  authorship.  Among  his  publications 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  clerical  life,  while  he  wad  yet  but  a  parish 
clergyman  in  Suflblk,  or  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  had  been  his 
"Meditations"  (1605),  his  '* Epistles"  (1608-11),  and  vanous  con- 
troversial tracts,  under  such  titles  as  "No  Peace  widi  Rome,'* 
"  The  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  Brownists," 
etc.  While  Dean  of  Worcester,  he  had  published  (1617),  in  a 
large  folio,  a  "•  Recollection "  of  such  treatises,  dedicated  to  King 
James.  Since  then  he  had  put  foitli  a  good  many  additional  tracts 
and  sermons,  of  which  he  was  just  about  to  make  another  folio. 
The  writings  of  his  first  folio  seem,  however,  to  have  been  still 
in  most  general  request,  particularly  his  "  Meditations,"  his  "  Char- 
acter of  Virtues  and  Vices,"  and  his  "  Contemplations  upon  the 
Principal  Passages  of  the  Holy  Story."  In  addition  to  their  other 
merits,  these,  and  indeed  most  of  Hall's  j)rose  writings,  had  a  merit 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  the  '' Satires," 
and  which  distinguished  them  from  the  mass  of  the  theoloirical 
writings  of  their  day  —  the  merit  of  careful  literary  execution. 
"He  was  commonly  called  our  English  Seneca,"  says  Fuller,  "for 
the  pureness,  plainness,  and  fulness  of  his  style."  Hall,  accord- 
ingly, has  still  a  place  in  the  history  of  English  theological  prose 
between  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor;  and  there  are  modern  critics 

1  Tocm  prefixed  to  a  collected  edition  of  hi«  "Bruised  Reed,"  and  his  " Meditations," 

|ltlitKw'«  workti,  publislied  at  Aberdeen   in  arc  numerous.    Baxter  traced  his  conversion 

mip  -  the  only  recent  collected  edition  I  have  to  the  "  Bruised  Reed." 
«f«>it,  though  ediUons  of  his  '*  Soul's  Conflict," 
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who,  comparing  Ilall  and  Taylor,  and  pointing  out  their  dificrencea 
in  the  midst  of  some  obvious  similarities,  seem  to  waver  in  their 
choice  between  them.^  With  much  of  Taylor's  rich  fancy  and 
riietorical  copiousness,  however,  there  is  more  in  Hall  of  a  certain 
mechanical  hardness  of  purpose,  more  of  astringency  and  of  mean 
temper.  Even  in  his  "Meditations"  there  is  less  of  a  genuine 
meditative  disposition  than  of  a  cultured  tendency  to  ethical  sen- 
tentiousness. 

According  to  all  our  authorities,  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  great  age  of  learning  over  Europe.  A  "pro- 
digious reach  of  learning  ^  distinguished,  in  particular,  the  theola- 
gians  of  these  fifty  years,  and  perhaps  more  the  theologians  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  than  their  Catholic  contemporaries.  The 
British  clergy  were  not  behind  those  of  any  nation  in  this  respect. 
"All  confess,"  said  Selden,  "there  never  was  a  more  learned 
clergy ;  no  man  taxes  them  with  ignorance."  The  erudition  thus 
general  among  churchmen  was  partly  of  the  strict  philological 
Itind  —  for  English  philology,  if  now  losing  somewhat  of  the  pas- 
sion for  pure  Latinity  and  pure  Hellenism  which  had  character- 
ized preceding  scholarship,  was  pushing  its  conquests  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Oriental  and  Saxon  tongues ;  but  it  was  more  of  that 
general  historical  kind  which  consisted  in  a  memory  loaded  to 
overflow  with  all  those  facts  of  the  past,  and  all  those  portions  of 
the  literature  of  the  past,  which  bore  or  could  be  made  to  bear 
on  the  paramount  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controvereies.*  Out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  oriorinal  controversv  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  there  had  been  already  bred  among  the  British  clergy,  as 
well  as  among  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Continent,  a  vast 
erudition  pertaining  to  that  controversy  —  an  erudition  composed 
of  profound  Biblical  exegesis,  great  learning  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  Popish  theologians.  Such 
was  the  erudition  of  the  English  divines  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James,  while  Protestimt 
theology  was  still  tolerably  homogeneous,  and  Calvinists,  Luther- 
ans, Zwinglians  and  Anglicans  acted  as  one  phalanx  over  Europe 
against  their  common  foe.  On  the  rise  of  the  new  Patristic  theol- 
ogy, however,  as  a  system  intermediate  between  the  strictly  Bib- 
lical theology  which  all  Protestants  had  professed,  and  the  Romish 
theology  fi-om  which  they  had  all  dissented,  this  erudition  had 
become  hardly  sufficient.    In  addition  to  the  controversy  between 

1  See  Hallam,  III.  126,  and  for  «  still  closer  «ppree1«tJon,  Profeeeor  Spalding's  '^  History 
of  English  Literature  "  (1853),  pp.  221—226.        t  See  Hallam's  UtenUure  of  Europe,  III.  2. 
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the  Papacy  and  Protestantism,  there  was  now  the  conlTOveisy 
between  those  who  were  called  the  semi-Pi^ists  or  Arminiaoay 
and  the  more  resolute  Protestants^  whether  strict  Calvinists  or  not 
This  controversy,  though  not  special  to  England,  had  there  its 
main  footing.  As  Andrews,  Laud  and  others,  in  their  desire  to 
place  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  peculiar  oeremoniousness  of  its  ritual  under  a  stronger  theo* 
retical  safeguard  than  Hooker's  mere  argument  of  expediency  and 
wise  political  order,  had  formulized  their  views  in  the  principle 
that,  in  matters  both  of  rule  and  of  doctrine,  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries  was  to  be  regarded  as  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  Scripture,  so  those  who  rejected  this  prin<nple 
had  to  follow  them  in  their  Patristic  lore,  in  order  to  show  what 
sort  of  men,  and  worthy  of  what  sort  of  deference,  these  Fathers 
were.  Hence,  before  the  reign  of  Charles,  an  extension  of  Bng^ 
lish  scholarship — the  Patristic  divines  gradually  softening  in  their 
antipathy  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  some  even  receding  into, 
it,  in  the  course  of  their  battle  with  those  who,  the  more  they, 
read  the  Fathers,  maintained  the  more  vigorously  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Bible. 

Thus,  all  in  all,  there  were  in  Britain,  about  the  year  1632,  a 
number  of  men  who,  with  various  degrees  of  judgment,  were 
prodigies  of  acquisition  and  memory.  There  were  men  who  had 
wormed  their  way  through  libraries,  and  might  be  classified  accord^ 
ing  to  the  colors  left  in  them  by  the  food  they  had  devoured. 
Laud's  acknowledged  speciality  was  Patristic  learning.  Lightfoot 
was  weighty  in  Rabbinical  antiquities.  Meade  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Apocalyptic  commentators.  Bishop  Goodman  was  great 
in  English  ecclesiastical  history.  Archdeacon  Hakewill  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  literature.  Confessedly,  how- 
ever, the  man  of  most  dolossal  erudition  among  the  clergy  of  the 
British  Islands,  was  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  English  Church, 
and  whose  learning  had  not  been  acquired  either  at  Oxford  or  at 
Cambridge.    This  was  Archbishop  Usher,  the  Primate  of  Ireland. 

In  Usher's  early  youth,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  his  preference  had  been  for  the  lighter  forms  of  litera- 
ture. He  knew  Spenser,  and  did  not  think  it  impossible  that  he 
might  himself  be  a  poet.  As  he  grew  older.  Nature  corrected  the 
mistake.  Struck  one  day  by  Cicero's  saying :  ^Nescire  qitid  antea 
quara  natus  sis  acciderity  id  est  semper  esse  puerum^  ("Not  to 
know  what  happened  before  you  were  bom,  is  to  be  always  a 
child ''),  he  found  his  genius  revealed  to  him  in  the  fascination  of 
the  phrase,  and  firom  that  day  devoted  himself  to  history.    Before 
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he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  profound  in  tiniyersal 
chronology,  and  known  to  Camden  and  other  English  scholars  as 
the  most  learned  of  Irishmen.  His  visits  to  England  were  always 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  for  himself  or  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  where  he  was  Divinity  Professor  from  1607  to  1620. 
Naturally,  in  such  a  position,  his  learning,  or  at  least  his  use  of 
it,  became  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  At  first,  like  a  true  his- 
torian, he  had  held  his  mind  in  absolute  suspense  till  ho  had  de- 
termined by  independent  research  whether  the  Romish  tenets 
were  the  more  ancient;  and,  having  concluded  in  favor  of  Prot- 
estantism, he  had  ever  after  been  mighty  in  that  controversy. 
Though  his  own  mother  had  relapsed  into  the  Catholic  communion, 
after  his  father's  death,  he  always  strenuously  opposed  a  toleration 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Another  of  his  conclusions,  however,  was 
that  the  Calvinistic  system  of  Protestantism  was  the  soundest  and 
most  scriptural.  He  was  a  zealous  Predestinarian,  and  he  had 
helped,  at  the  celebrated  Convocation  in  1615,  to  settle  the  Articles 
of  the  Insh  Church  on  a  Calvinistic  basis.  Moreover,  though 
friendly  to  Episcopacy  as  a  system  of  Church  government,  he  be- 
lieved, with  the  Presbyterians,  that  there  was  no  distinct  order  of 
bishops  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  Though  himself  an 
archbishop,  he  was,  therefore,  ready  for  all  liberal  cooperation  with 
the  non-episcopal  Churches  or  with  the  true  Protestants  of  any 
denomination.  When  the  Arminlan  controversy  arose,  and,  with 
it,  the  high  Anglican  theory  of  Episcopacy,  he  did  not  conceal  his 
dissatisfaction;  and,  when  it  became  evident  that  Laud  contem- 
plated a  reorganization  of  the  Irish  Church  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples of  theological  orthodoxy,  the  independence  of  that  Church 
became  Usher's  chief  thought.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  English 
Calvinists  about  the  year  1632,  when  the  learning  of  Laud  and 
other  prelates  of  his  school  was  mentioned,  to  point  across  the 
Channel  to  the  great  Calvinistic  Primate  as  a  scholar  who  out- 
weighed them  all.  His  main  works  prior  to  that  time  had  been 
his  treatise  ^De  JEcclesiarum  Christianamm  successione  et  statu^ 
(1612),  tracing  the  history  of  doctrine  from  the  seventh  century 
downwards,  and  his  ^^Goteschalci  et  predestinariancB  ah  eo  motce 
IRstariay^'*  or  History  of  the  Predestinarian  Controversy  (1631); 
and  he  had  just  published,  or  was  about  to  publish,  his  "  Veterum 
JE^pistolarum  Ilibemicarum  SyUoge^^'*  a  collection  of  letters  of  old 
Irish  ecclesiastics.^ 

The  British  clergy  had  not  all  the  learning  of  the  country  to 

1  Biognphia  Britumica;  art  Uiher. 
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themselyes.  The  English  lawyers  bad  a  very  fair  share  of  i%  'wifh 
thb  difference^  that  the  learning  of  the  lawyers  did  not  flow  so 
exclusively  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  channels,  but  applied 
itself  with  greater  freedom  to  secular  needs  and  uses.  The  only 
man  in  the  British  Islands  who  was  allowed  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  Usher  in  miscellaneous  erudition  was  his  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, the  English  lawyer,  Selden.  No  man  in  that  age  is 
more  worthy  of  note  than  this  superb  scholar.  His  life,  though 
simple  in  its  tenor,  had  already  been  full  of  important  incidentfl. 
Bom  in  1584,  in  an  obscure  Sussex  village,  of  a  parentage  as  mean 
as  could  well  be,  he  had,  by  one  of  those  arrangements  by  whicli 
poor  lads  were  then  sometimes  helped  on  in  life,  been  sent  from 
Chichester  School  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  After  three  or  four  yean 
at  Oxford,  he  removed  to  London  to  study  law  at  Clifford's  Inn; 
which  society  he  left  in  1604  for  that  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Though  called  to  the  bar,  he  never  sought  general  practice,  bnt 
"gave  chamber  counsel,  and  was  a  good  conveyancer.**  From  his 
first  coming  to  London  he  was  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson, 
Donne,  and  almost  every  other  man  of  intellectual  note.  He 
would  now  and  then  attempt  a  copy  of  Greek  or  Latin,  or  even 
of  English  verses.  His  fame  among  his  associates,  however,  had 
always  been  for  his  extraordinary  acumen,  and  hfs  boundless  infop- 
mation.  "  lie  did,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  body  and  a  vast  mem- 
or}%"  says  Wood,  "  not  only  run  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
law,  but  became  a  prodigy  in  most  parts  of  learning,  especially  in 
those  which  were  not  common,  or  little  frequented  and  regarded 
by  the  generality  of  students  of  his  time.  He  had  great  skill  in 
the  divine  and  humane  laws ;  he  was  a  great  philologist,  antiquary, 
herald,  linguist,  statesman,  and  what  not."  After  some  minor 
exhibitions  of  his  learning  in  legal  tracts  and  in  notes  to  a  portion 
of  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  he  had  published,  in  1614,  when  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  his  work  on  "Titles  of  Honor,''  still  one  of  our 
great  authorities  in  all  matters  of  heraldry.  Jonson's  epistle  to 
Selden,  on  reading  this  book,  certifies  the  inmiense  opinion  he  had 
of  the  author. 

"  Wbcro  is  that  nominal  mark  or  real  rite, 
Form,  act  or  ensign,  that  hath  'scaped  yoor  sight 
How  are  traditions  there  examined !  liow 
Conjectures  retrieved  I  and  a  story  now 
And  then  of  times  (besides  the  bare  conduct 
Of  what  it  tells  us)  wcaved  In  to  instruct!  *  * 
I  yield,  I  yield.    The  matter  of  your  praise  • 

Flows  in  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  raise 
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A  bank  against  it.    Nothing  but  tho  roond 
Largo  clasp  of  Nature  such  a  wit  can  bound. 
Monarch  of  letters  I  'mongst  tho  titles  shown 
Of  others'  honors,  thus  ci\joy  thy  own  I " 

Between  1G14  and  1617,  Selden  published  some  additional  tracts; 
and  in  1617  his  treatise  "i>e  Biis  Syria''  ("Of  the  Syrian  Gods"), 
a  specimen  of  his  learning  of  which  the  clergy  could  not  speak 
too  highly.  They  had  hardly  had  time  to  praise  it,  however,  when 
his  "History  of  Tithes"  (1618)  changed  their  humor.  In  this  work 
not  only  was  a  view  propounded  as  to  the  origin  and  obligation 
of  tithes,  alarming  to  the  whole  clerical  body,  but  there  was  an 
onslaught  on  the  profession  generally  for  laziness  and  other  ill 
deserts.  Answers  were  published  to  tho  book;  and  Selden  was 
summoned  before  Abbot,  Andrews,  and  others  in  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  and  obliged  to  apologize  and  recant.  He  seems  to 
have  submitted  with  grim  facility,  but  it  was  thought  afterwards 
that  the  clergy  might  have  done  well  to  let  such  a  man  alone. 
"  The  usage  sunk  so  deep  into  his  stomach,"  say  Wood  and  Hey- 
lin,  "that  he  did  never  after  affect  the  bishops  and  clergy,  or 
cordially  approve  their  calling,  though  many  ways  were  tried  to 
gain  him  to  the  Church's  interest."  From  that  time,  at  all  events, 
Selden  was  a  leader  among  the  English  liberals,  as  well  in  eccle- 
siastical as  in  secular  politics.  He  ser\*ed  in  James's  Parliament 
of  1621,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  imprisoned  for  his  conduct 
in  it,  along  with  Pym  and  others.  In  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  member  for  a  Wiltshire  borough.  In  that  Par- 
liament, and  also  in  the  third,  he  stood  in  tho  front  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  along  with  Eliot,  Pym,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  other 
chiefs.  He  had  a  share  in  drawing  up  the  Petition  of  Right. 
"  With  my  own  hand,"  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  care  with  which 
that  document  was  prepared,  "I  have  written  out  all  the  records 
from  the  Tower,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  will 
engage  my  head  Mr.  Attorney  shall  not  find  in  all  these  archives  a 
•  single  precedent  omitted."^  On  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament 
(March  1628-9)  he  had  been  arrested,  along  with  Eliot,  Denzil 
Holies,  and  other  "vipers"  of  whom  the  King  complained.  After 
a  little  while,  the  strictness  of  his  confinement  had  been  relaxed, 
so  as  to  allow  him  to  move  about  in  town,  and  even  to  go  into  the 
country  on  a  visit;  and  from  May  1631,  he  was  at  full  liberty, 
though  under  a  kind  of  bail  for  his  good  behavior.  As  matters 
then  were,  he  consulted  his  ease  in  avoiding  farther  offence.    Ho 

1  Forster'i  Life  of  Sir  John  EUot:  "Britidi  StatcsiB«n>'  (1840),  L  O. 
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was  even  willing  to  be  on  moderately  Mendly  tenna  witli  Land 
and  the  court.  All  political  activity  being  debarred  him,  he  had 
fallen  back  upon  his  books.  In  1623  he  had  added  to  his  former 
works  his  ^SpiciUgium  in  JEhdmeri  sex  Idbros  JERstoriartan/ "  in 
1628  he  had  prepared,  during  the  parliamentary  recess,  his  ^Jtfiir- 
mora  Arunddliana^  or  account  of  the  Arundel  marbles,  then 
exciting  the  attention  of  artists  and  antiquaries;  and  in  1631  he 
published  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  laws  of  succession  to  property 
among  the  Hebrews.  He  had  other  treatises  in  contemplation; 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  had  a  manuscript  by  him  quite  com- 
plete, which  he  had  written  in  James's  reign,  asserting  the  right  of 
the  English  crown  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  in  reply  to  a  fiuxions 
work  of  Grotius.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Wrest,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  to  whom  he  acted  as 
solicitor  and  steward,  and  whose  countess,  Elizabeth,  —  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  sister  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Pembroke  and  of  the  Countess  Arundel,  —  was  **• 
great  encourager  of  learning."  The  countess,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  add,  had  then  in  her  employment,  as  private  secretary  or  aman- 
uensis, a  youth  named  Samuel  Butler,  who  was  to  be  known  long 
afterwards  as  the  author  of  Hudibras;  and  Selden,  when  he  was 
at  Wrest,  where  the  whole  service  of  the  household  was  at  his 
disposal,  "  would  often  employ  him  to  write  letters  beyond  the  sea, 
and  translate  for  liira."^  When  in  town,  Selden  still  lived  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple  —  "Paper  IJuildings,  uppermost  stor}"," 
says  Aubrey,  "where  he  had  a  little  gallery  to  walk  in;"  and 
where,  when  any  one  came  in  to  see  him,  he  would  throw  '*a 
slight  stuff  or  silk  kind  of  false  carpet  over  his  table,"  so  as  not  to 
disarrange  his  papers.  In  his  appearance  there  was  nothing  of  the 
book-worm  —  "very  tall,"  says  Aubrey,  "I  guess  about  six  foot 
high,  sharp  oval  face,  head  not  very  big,  long  nose  inclining  to  one 
side,  full  popping  gray  eye."  His  face  in  the  portraits  is  one  of 
the  finest  possible,  of  the  clear,  judicial  type.  Clarendon,  who 
knew  hun  intimately,  testifies  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  courtesy 
and  readiness  to  communicate  his  knowledge. 

A  memorable  singularity  about  Selden  is  that,  while  perhaps  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  day  in  England,  he  was  yet  one  of  its  freest 
and  most  conspicuously  skeptical  thinkers.  With  a  memory  full  of 
all  that  had  happened  since  the  Flood,  he  reasoned  on  current  ques- 
tions as  i^  the  pressure  of  his  recollections  on  all  sides  being  equal, 
the  result,  for  his  judgment,  was  absolute  equilibrium.    "  His  style 

1  Woodf  Athene,  III.  876;  and  Bell's  Memoir  of  Batier,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Bntler't 
Poetical  Works  (1866). 
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in  all  his  writings,''  says  Clarendon,  "  seems  harsh  and  sometimes 
obscmt) ;  bat  in  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser, 
and  had  the  best  faculty  in  making  hard  things  easy  and  presenting 
them  to  the  understanding,  of  any  man  tliat  hath  been  known." 
It  was  early  noted  of  him,  also,  that,  whether  in  Ins  writings  or  in 
bis  talk,  his  method  was  rather  to  accumulate  the  facts  on  both 
sides  till  the  balance  turned  of  itself  than  to  advance  a  distinct 
opinion.  From  the  specimens  of  his  table-talk  that  remain  we  can 
judge  of  these  characteristics  for  ourselves.  Here  are  one  or  two 
of  his  sayings : 

'*  Erery  man  lores  to  know  his  commander.  I  wear  these  gloves ;  hut  per- 
haps if  an  alderman  should  command  me,  I  should  think  much  to  do  it  What 
has  he  to  do  with  me  ?     Or,  if  he  has,  peradrenture  I  do  not  know  it.^ 

'*  A  King  is  a  thing  men  have  made  for  their  own  sakes ;  just  as  in  a  family 
one  man  is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat.** 

"  Bishops  are  now  unfit  to  govern,  because  of  their  learning.  They  are  bred 
np  in  another  Law :  they  run  to  the  Text  for  something  done  among  the  Jews 
that  concerns  not  England.  'T  is  just  as  if  a  man  would  have  a  kettle,  and  he 
would  not  go  to  our  braziers  to  have  it  made  as  they  make  kettles,  but  he 
would  have  it  made  as  Iliram  made  his  brass-work,  who  wrought  in  Solomon's 
Temple." 

'^  *T  will  be  a  great  discouragement  to  scholars  that  bishops  should  be  put 
down ;  for  now  the  father  can  say  to  his  son,  and  the  tutor  to  his  pupil,  *•  Study 
hard  and  you  shall  have  vocem  et  sedem  in  Parliamento ; '  then  it  must  be, 
*  Study  hard  and  you  shall  have  a  hundred  a  year  if  you  please  your  parish.' " 

"  The  Puritans,  who  will  allow  no  free  will  at  all,  but  God  does  all,  yet  will 
allow  the  subject  his  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  King, 
the  god  upon  earth.  The  Armenians,  who  hold  we  have  free  will,  yet  say, 
when  we  come  to  the  King,  there  must  be  all  obedience  and  no  liberty  to 
be  looked  for." 

"  Marriage  is  nothing  but  a  civil  contract.  '  T  is  true, '  t  is  an  ordinance  of 
God :  so  is  every  other  contract  God  commands  me  to  keep  it  when  I  have 
made  it." 

"  'Tis  vain  to  talk  of  an  heretic,  for  a  man  for  his  heart  can  think  no  other- 
wise than  he  does  think.  In  the  primitive  times  there  were  many  opinions ; 
nothing  scarce  but  some  or  other  held.  One  of  these  opinions  being  embraced 
by  some  prince  and  received  into  his  kingdom,  the  rest  were  condemned  as 
heresies ;  and  his  religion,  which  was  but  one  of  the  several  opinions,  first  is 
said  to  be  orthodox,  and  so  to  have  continued  ever  since  the  Apostles." 

"  No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning.  It  may  aflminister  matter  to  work  in,  or 
objects  to  work  upon  ;  but  wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man." 

One  can  see,  from  such  sayings  as  the  al)ove,  that  Selden  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  anti-clerical  spirit  of  his  time.  The  only  thing 
about  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  was  the  liberty  to 
doubt ;  and,  in  as  far  as  he  was  a  partisan  of  so-called  Pnritanism, 
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it  was,  perhaps,  in  that  interest  and  in  that  alone  that,  in  his  own 
mind,  ho  contended,  n^  rrayroq  rrp^  ikai3€puiv  (^  Ahove  everythingi 
Liberty,")  was  the  motto  he  had  adopted ;  and,  as  it  was  a  part  of 
his  practical  interpretation  of  it  that  everything  should  be  done  to 
break  down  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  he  had 
no  objection  in  the  meantime  to  go  along  with  those  who  were 
doing  it  qn  a  different  account. 

Among  friends  of  Selden  recently  dead  were  Speed  the  historian, 
and  the  great  antiquary  and  collector  of  MSS.,  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
Speed  had  died  in  1629;  and  Cotton  in  1631.  The  more  aged 
antiquary  and  Saxon  scholar,  Sir  Ilenry  Spelman,  was  still  alive 
(1562 — 1641).  Among  younger  adventurers  in  the  department  of 
History,  or,  at  least,  of  historical  and  miscellaneous  compilation,  was 
Laud's  protege^  Heylin,  whose  bulky  geographical  manual,  **  Micro- 
cosnitiSy^  originally  published  in  1622,  had  already  been  reprinted 
and  enlarged  several  times,  and  who  had  just  published  (1631)  his 
"  History  of  that  famous  saint  and  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus,  St.  Geoige 
of  Cappadocia."  The  far  more  admirable  Fuller  had  not  yet  found 
out  that  his  true  vocation  was  History.  In  his  twenty-fiith  year,  a 
Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  he  had 
just  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a  sacred  poem,  **  Da- 
vid's Heinous  Sin,  Hearty  Repentance,  and  Heavy  Punishment** 
(1631),  which  his  subsequent  works  were  to  throw  into  oblivion. 

Ere  yet  Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  reign,  Leicestershire  had  pro- 
duced, and  Brazen-nose  College  in  Oxford  had  educated,  two  broth- 
ers, both  now  celebrated  as  scholars  and  writers.  The  elder  of  the 
two,  William  Burton,  was,  by  profession,  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  but  was  better  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  History 
of  Leicestersliirc,  published  in  1622.  While  kis  place  was  among 
the  antiquarians  and  genealogists,  that  of  his  brother  —  liobert 
Burton,  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  Oxford,  Jind  rector  of 
Segrave  in  Leicestei'shire  —  was  much  more  peculiar.  It  was  eleven 
years  since  he  had  published  (1621),  under  the  name  of  Democritus 
Junior,  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  Of  this  famous  book  there 
had  already  been  four  editions,  the  fourth  in  1632.  Everybody  was 
reading  it ;  and,  as  Wood  says,  "  gentlemen  who  had  lost  their  time 
and  were  put  to  a  push  for  invention,"  were  using  it  to  furnish 
themselves  with  "  matter  of  discourse  "  and  with  Latin  quotations 
to  last  them  all  their  lives.  The  book  was,  in  truth,  no  mere  litcraiy 
feat,  but  the  genuine  counterpart,  in  a  strange  literary  form,  of  a 
mind  as  unusual.  Burton's  place  is  in  that  extraordinary  class  of 
humorists,  of  which,  in  modem  times,  Rabelais,  Swift,  and  Jean 
Paul  are,  though  with  obvious  mutual  differences,  the  other  best 
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known  examples.  lie  led  the  life  of  a  student  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  devouring  all  the  books  in  the  Bodleian,  and  surrounded  in 
his  own  chambers  with  a  collection  of  "  all  the  liistorical,  political, 
and  poetical  tracts  of  his  time,"  including  a  large  assortment  of 
•*  medical  books,  and  of  accounts  of  murders,  monsters,  and  acci- 
dents." By  those  who  knew  him  intimately  ho  was  esteemed  "  a 
person  of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and  charity ; "  and,  in  his 
talk,  what  was  most  noticed  was  his  eternal  facetiousness  and  his 
readiness  in  anecdote  and  quotation.  It  was  known  about  Oxford, 
however,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  incurable  hypochondria.  He 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact.    Thus : 

"  Mcthinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends;  my  phantasjT 
Presents  a  tliousand  u<^]y  shapes — 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleftil  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  aro  Jolly; 

None  so  damned  as  melancholy." 

Ostensibly  to  relieve  himself  from  the  disease,  he  had  ^v^itten  his 
book.  Offered  under  the  guise  of  a  medico-psychological  disserta- 
tion on  hypochondria  in  all  its  forms,  the  book  is,  in  fact,  an  endless 
medley  of  learned  quotations,  floating,  and  only  just  floating,  in  a 
text  of  Rabelaisian  humor.  From  numberless  passages  in  the  trea- 
tise itself,  and  still  more  from  the  j)refixed  "  Satirical  Epistle  to  the 
Reader,"  it  is  evident  that  the  author  had  a  real  title  to  his  assumed 
name  of  Democritus,  and  that,  though  living  as  a  recluse  parson  in 
Oxford,  with  nothing  more  laughable  at  hand  than  the  ribaldry  of 
the  Oxford  bargemen,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  listen  with 
never-ending  delight,  he  had  gone  the  old  philosophic  round  in  his 
private  meditations,  and  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  some  slight 
abatement  through  his  theology,  that  life,  if  ghastly  in  the  particu- 
lar, was  a  huge  farce  in  the  sum.  Burton  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  in  January,  1639-40. 

The  transition  is  natunil,  through  Burton,  from  the  heavy  scholars 
of  the  age,  to  its  lighter  essay-writers.  The  example  of  Bacon  and 
the  popularity  of  Montaigne  had  begotten  a  taste  for  short  compo- 
sitions of  a  witty,  or  semi-philosophical  nature.  A  form  of  such 
compositions  much  in  repute  was  that  which  went  by  the  name  of 
*' Characters,"  —  i.  e^  graphic  sketches  or  satirical  representations 
of  individual  types  of  social  life  —  the  Merchant,  the  Farmer,  the 
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SInggard,  the  Busybody,  and  the  like.  Bishop  Hall  had  ^ven  good 
specimens,  in  his  miscellanies,  of  this  style  of  writing ;  there  were 
good  specimens  also  among  the  remains  of  the  nnfortnnate  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  and  the  style  was  to  continue  in  use  throngfaont 
the  century.  Among  the  practitioners  of  it  in  or  about  1632,  the 
most  popular  was  John  Earle,  afterwards  chaplain  to  Charles  IL  in 
his  exUe,  and  made  a  bishop  at  the  Restoration,  but  now  a  young 
man,  chaplain  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Wilts.  Though  his  **  Microcosmography,  or  a  Rece  of 
the  World  characterized  in  Essays  and  Characters,**  had  only  been 
published  1G28,  and  then  under  another  name,  it  was  already  in  the 
fifth  edition.^  Hardly  less  popular,  though  not  of  the  same  kind, 
were  the  "Resolves*'  of  Owen  Feltham,  the  first  edition. of  which 
had  appeared  in  1628,  and  a  second  in  1681,  and  of  which  (greatly 
increased  in  bulk)  there  were  to  be  five  or  six  additional  reprints  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years.  Both  Earle  and  Feltham  have 
still  their  admirers ;  but  a  man  of  far  greater  social  mark,  who  may 
also  be  included  among  the  essay-writers,  was  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
the  subject  of  one  of  Izaak  Walton's  "  Lives." 

Wotton  was  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  looking  back  upon  a  life 
of  unusual  activity,  which  extended  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Bom  in  15G8,  of  the  important  family  of  the  Wottons  of  Bocton 
Hall,  Kent,  he  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  some  years 
spent  in  foreign  travel,  had  become  secretary  to  the  famous  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  was  at  that  time  intimate  with  Donne,  and  with  other 
men  of  eminence  in  politics  or  letters,  including  Bacon,  who  was 
his  kinsman.  On  the  fall  of  Essex,  he  escaped  sharing  his  fate  by 
a  timely  flight  from  England;  and  during  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  he  lived  in  exile  in  Florence,  excluded  from  all  chance  of 
employment  in  her  service.  A  secret  mission  on  which  he  was 
sent  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
led  to  important  consequences.  When  James  came  to  the  English 
throne,  Wotton  was  recalled,  knighted,  and  employed  in  diplomatic 
service.  He  was  "  thrice  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
once  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  twice  to  Charles 
Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  once  to  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  Convention  of  Heilbmnn,  also  to  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtenberg,  to  the  imperial  cities  of 
Strasburg  and  Ulm,  as  also  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL"*  The 
embassies  to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  were  but  incidental 
missions  towards  the  end  of  his  long  diplomatic  life ;  and  for  the 

1  Wood,  AtbeiUB,  III.  718.  i  Wood,  Athene,  IL  6i4,  and  WalU)ii«i  Liret. 
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better  part  of  twenty  years  his  station  had  been  Yenice.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  famous  contest  of  the  Venetians  with  the  Papacy, 
in  the  issue  of  which  European  Protestantism  was  so  much  con- 
cerned ;  and,  as  representative  of  Great  Britain,  TVotton  had  been 
in  all  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Venetian  statesmen,  and  a  party  to 
all  the  most  important  negotiations  of  the  Italian  princes.  No 
Englishman  knew  the  Italians  so  well,  or  had  been  more  popular  or 
more  useful  in  Italy.  When  he  had  done  his  work  there,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  be  rewarded  with  some  office  at  home  pro- 
portionate to  his  services.  About  1619  there  had  been  a  prospect 
of  his  being  made  Secretary  of  State.  Disappointed  of  this  or  of 
any  equivalent  office,  and  willing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  retire  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  into  any  honorable  place  at  home  which  would 
afford  him  leisure  along  mth  a  sufficient  maintenance,  he  had 
accepted,  in  1624,  the  Provostship  of  Eton  College  —  a  place  which 
Bacon  had  solicited  a  year  or  two  before  when  degraded  from  the 
Chancellorship.  ^Animas  fieri  sapientiorea  quiescendo^  ("  Souls 
become  wiser  by  repose"),  was  one  of  his  favorite  apothegms ;  and 
he  thanked  God  and  the  King  that  now,  after  a  life  of  so  much 
bustle,  he  was  able,  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  a 
cloister.  Not  that,  as  Provost  of  Eton,  he  was  by  any  means  idle. 
"  He  was  a  constant  cherisher,"  says  Walton,  "  of  all  those  youths 
in  that  school  in  whom  he  found  either  a  constant  diligence  or  a 
genius  that  prompted  them  to  learning;"  he  adorned  the  school 
with  pictures  and  busts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  histo- 
rians ;  he  encouraged  the  youths  to  cultivate  rhetoric ;  and  he 
would  never  leave  the  school  or  come  up  to  a  group  of  the  boys 
without  dropping  some  pleasant  or  weighty  sentence  which  was 
manna  to  their  young  minds.  Moreover,  in  the  afternoons  he  had 
always  a  hospitable  table,  at  which  there  was  a  perpetual  succession 
of  guests  to  keep  up  nice  philosophic  talk ;  and  on  these  occasions 
two  or  three  of  the  most  hopeful  pupils  of  the  College  were  always 
present.  His  wit  and  his  great  store  of  reminiscences  made  his 
own  conversation  delightful.  He  had  seen  or  known  intimately  not 
only  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  the  other  Elizabethan  statesmen,  but  also 
most  of  the  great  foreigners  of  the  age  —  Beza,  Casaubon,  Guarini, 
Sarpi,  Arminius,  Kepler,  and  princes  and  artists  without  number. 
Bacon  had  not  disdained  to  pick  up  anecdotes  from  his  cousin  Wot- 
ton,  and  even  to  register  his  apothegms ;  and,  among  Wotton's  most 
interesting  letters,  is  one  to  Bacon,  thanking  him  for  a  gift  of  three 
copies  of  his  "  Organum,"  and  promising  to  send  one  of  them  to 
Kepler.  When  any  one  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  was 
going  abroad,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  furnish  the  neces- 
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sary  advices  and  letters  of  introduction.  One  of  his  amnsements 
in  summer  was  angling ;  and  Walton  speaks  of  his  delight  when 
the  month  of  May  came  and  he  could  go  out  with  his  rod.  Of  his 
pleasures  within  doore,  besides  books,  conversation,  and  smoking—* 
in  which  last,  says  Walton,  he  was  "somewhat  immoderate,  as 
many  thoughtful  men  are"  —  the  chief  was  in  the  pictures,  gems, 
engravings,  and  colored  botanical  charts,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy.  lie  had  a  Titian,  one  or  two  Bassanos,  por- 
traits of  several  Doges,  and  the  like :  and  in  all  matters  of  art  he 
was  an  acknowledged  authority.  Amid  so  many  desultory  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures,  he  had  not  time  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
expected  of  him  in  the  way  of  original  authorship.  On  accepting 
the  Provostship  of  Eton,  he  had  indulged  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  write  a  Life  of  Luther,  which  he  had  long  had  in  view,  and  in 
which  he  meant  to  involve  a  history  of  the  German  Reformation ; 
but  King  Charles  had  persuaded  him  to  abandon  this  design  and 
think  rather  of  a  history  of  England.  All  that  he  had  done  towards 
this  work  consisted  of  but  a  few  fragments ;  and  his  literary  repu- 
tation depended,  therefore,  on  two  controversial  letters  or  pamphlets 
published  by  him  when  he  was  ambassador  at  Venice,  on  a  little 
treatise  entitled  "The  Elements  of  Architecture"  which  he  had 
published  in  1624,  on  a  few  short  poems  of  a  moral  or  meditative 
character,  which  had  got  about  separately  and  were  known  to  be 
his,  and  on  several  brief  Essays,  also  unpublished,  but  known  to  his 
friends.  The  Poems,  the  Essays,  and  a  selection  of  his  private 
lettera,  were  published  after  his  death  as  the  BdiqmcB  Wottoniance. 
The  Poems  are  in  a  graceful,  thoughtful  spirit,  with  a  trace  in  them 
of  the  style  of  his  friend  Donne.  The  Essays  are  mostly  on  histor- 
ical or  political  topics  —  a  Panegyric  on  Charles  I.,  a  Character  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  Parallel  between  the  character  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  etc. ;  but  one 
of  them  is  a  brief  tract  "  On  Education,  or  Moral  Architecture," 
containing  hints  derived  from  his  experience  as  Provost  of  Eton 
School.  The  Panegyric  on  Charles  is  in  a  strain  of  the  most  rever- 
ent loyalty,  and  he  particularly  applauds  Charles's  policy  for  the 
suppression  of  controversies  in  the  Church.  ^  Disputandi  pruritus 
est  ecdesiarum  scabies "  ("  The  itch  of  disputing  is  the  leprosy  of 
Churches  "),  was  one  of  his  favorite  aphorisms.  lie  was  himself  a 
man  of  liberal  views,  keeping  a  middle  way  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  though  deferring  to  the  policy  of  Laud  as  that  of  the 
established  power  of  the  State.  All  in  all,  he  deserved  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  benevolent  old  gentlemen 
of  his  time ;  and  it  is  pleasant  yet  to  look  at  his  portrait,  represent- 
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ing  him  seated  in  his  furred  and  embroidered  gown,  as  Provost  of 
Eton,  leaning  against  a  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  left  hand,  and 
his  wise,  kind  face  looking  straight  towards  you,  as  if  listening  so 
courteously. 

Passing  from  the  scholars  and  essay-writers  to  those  who,  by 
reason  of  a  certain  speculative  direction  of  their  studies,  may  bo 
spoken  of  more  properly  as  the  thinkers  of  the  time,  we  come  upon 
a  very  interesting  group,  whom  we  cannot  describe  better  than  by 
calling  them  the  Latitudinarians.  Selden,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so 
critical  and  two-edged  in  his  theological  talk,  that  the  name  Lati- 
tudinarian  might  have  been  applied  to  him.  If  Selden  was  a  lati- 
tudinarian  or  rationalist,  however,  he  was  one  who  went  with  the 
Puritans  in  his  political  sympathies ;  differing  in  this  respect  from 
those  whom  we  are  about  to  name,  and  whose  peculiarity  was  that, 
being  most  of  them  young  men,  detached  altogether  from  the  Puri- 
tans and  rather  favorable  to  Laud  than  other\i'ise,  they  were  work- 
ing through  Laud  ism  to  a  new  set  of  tenets.  Of  this  group  of  per- 
sons mention  is  made  by  Clarendon,  in  his  Life,  as  being  those  with 
whom,  in  his  youth,  he  kept  most  frequent  company ;  and  it  may  be 
well,  therefore,  before  naming  them,  to  introduce  Clarendon  himself. 
As  Clarendon  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Milton  (1608),  and  died 
in  the  same  year  (1674),  it  is  well  to  keep  the  two  men  together  in 
the  memory. 

Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  son  of  Henry 
Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Pirton,  in  Wilts,  and  the  nephew  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  at  this  time  a 
young  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Though  but  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  now  a  husband  for  the  second  time. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1628,  had  died  within  a  few 
months  of  their  marriage ;  and  his  second  marriage  was  in  1632. 
During  the  period  of  his  widowhood  he  had  by  no  means  allowed 
his  profession  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts,  but,  being  in  no  want  of 
money,  had  "  stood  at  gaze  and  irresolute  what  course  of  life  to 
take."  At  this  time  "  his  chief  acquaintance  were  Ben  Jonson, 
John  Selden,  Charles  Cotton,  John  Vaughan,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Thomas  May,  and  Thomas  Carew."^  After  his  second  marriage, 
however,  he  "  laid  aside  all  thoughts  but  of  his  profession ; "  and, 
though  he  did  not  discontinue  his  acquaintance  with  the  persons 
above  named,  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  Selden,  whom  he 
"  looked  upon  with  so  much  affection  and  reverence  that  he  always 
thought  himself  best  when  he  was  with  him,"  he  spent  less  time  in 
their  society.    Ben,  ho  hints,  resented  this  a  little ;  for,  after  having 

1  Clmrendoii'i  Lift  (1769),  p.  16. 
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had  ^  an  extraordinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde,**  he  abated  it  when 
he  found  he  had  betaken  himself  to  bosiness,  ^  which  he  believed 
ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his  company."  Besides  Mr. 
Hyde's  natural  disinclination,  as  a  married  man  and  a  rising  young 
lawyer,  to  dangle  any  longer  about  such  an  exacting  old  BaochuSi 
there  was  another  cause,  he  says,  which  about  the  same  time  tended  ^ 
to  loosen  that  connection.  ^He  had  then,"  he  says,  ^  another  con- 
junction and  communication  that  he  took  so  much  delight  in,  that 
he  embraced  it  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  business  and  practice,  and 
would  suffer  no  other  pretence  or  obligation  to  withdraw  him  from 
that  familiarity  and  friendship."  The  new  Mends  whose  socie^ 
was  thus  potent  are  enumerated  by  him  individually.  They  were 
Sir  Lucius  Carey,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Yiscount  Falkland,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland ;  Sir  Francis  Wenman,  of  Oxfordshire ;  Sidney 
Godolphin,  of  Godolphin  in  Cornwall ;  Edmund  Waller,  of  Bea- 
consfield;  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon;  Dr.  George  Morley;  Dr.  John 
Earle ;  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton ;  and  Mr.  William  Chillingworth.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  is  young  Sir  Lucius  Carey.  This 
young  nobleman,  whom  his  father's  death  in  1633  was  to  raise  to 
the  title  of  Lord  Falkland,  had  already  been  several  years  out  on 
the  world  on  his  own  account.  Carefully  educated  in  Ireland,  both 
under  private  masters  and  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  he  had 
returned  to  England  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (1628),  and  had  almost 
immediately  come  into  independent  possession  of  large  estates  which 
had  been  settled  on  him  by  bis  maternal  grandfather,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Tanfield.  Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  and  Hyde,  were  among  the 
first  to  find  out  his  merits ;  and  tli rough  them  all  the  world  heard 
that  if  there  was  a  bud  of  preeminent  promise  among  the  young 
English  aristocracy,  it  was  Sir  Lucius  Carey.  Unfortunately,  just 
as  this  opinion  was  beginning  to  be  formed,  he  was  lost  for  a  time 
to  his  friends  in  London.  He  married,  without  his  father's  consent, 
a  young  lady  "  without  any  considerable  portion ; "  and,  as  no  sub- 
mission could  conciliate  the  Viscount,  Sir  Lucius  took  his  displeas- 
ure so  much  to  heart  that,  after  trying  in  vain  to  find  some  military 
employment  in  Holland,  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  his  estates  in 
England,  there  to  give  himself  up  to  Greek  and  other  studies,  and 
with  the  resolve  not  to  see  London  again  for  many  years,  though 
it  was  "  the  place  he  loved  of  all  the  world."  His  father's  deatli  so 
much  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated  was  to  bring  him  back  into 
society.  From  the  year  1633,  when,  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty, 
he  succeeded  to  his  peerage,  onwards  till  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  mansion  of  young  Lord  Falkland  at  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
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shire,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Uuiversity,  was  to  be 
more  noted  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  resort  and  activity  than  any 
other  nobleman's  mansion  in  England.  Being  so  near  Oxford,  it 
"looked  like  the  University  itself"  by  reason  of  the  numbers  of 
eminent  doctors  and  scholars  from  the  University  that  made  it 
their  rendezvous.  These,  as  well  as  the  visitors  from  London,  "  all 
found  their  lodgings  there  as  ready  as  in  the  colleges ;  nor  did  the 
lord  of  the  house  know  of  their  coming  or  going,  nor  who  were  in 
his  house,  till  he  came  to  dinner  or  supper,  where  all  still  met; 
otherwise,  there  was  no  troublesome  ceremony  or  constraint  to  for- 
bid men  to  come  to  his  house  or  to  make  them  weary  of  staying 
there  —  so  that  many  came  thither  to  study  in  a  better  air,  finding 
all  the  books  they  could  desire  in  his  library,  and  all  the  persons 
together  whose  company  they  could  wish  and  not  find  in  any  other 
society."  ^  Besides  Ilyde  himself,  the  eight  persons  named  above 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  most  constant  and  most  welcome  of 
Falkland's  guests,  and  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  might 
have  been  called  the  Falkland  set.  It  is  not  till  after  1633  that  we 
are  to  fancy  them  gathered  in  so  intimate  a  manner  round  the  young 
Viscount's  table  at  Tew ;  till  then  we  are  to  fancy  them  scattered, 
some  about  London  and  some  about  Oxford,  the  friends  of  Sir  Lu- 
cius Carey,  the  Viscount  expectant. 

Two  of  them  —  Waller  and  Earle  —  are  already  known  to  us. 
Four  of  the  others  —  Wenman,  Godolphin,  Sheldon,  and  Morley  — 
may  be  dismissed  briefly.  Wenman  was  a  country  gentleman,  with 
property  in  Oxfordshire  close  to  Falkland's,  higlily  esteemed  at  court, 
according  to  Clarendon,  and  of  great  weight  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  aifccted,  through  ill  health,  with  "  a  kind  of  laziness  of 
mind,"  unfitting  him  for  public  employment.  He  was  a  fair  scholar, 
but  "  his  ratiocination  was  above  his  learning."  He  died  just  before 
the  civil  troubles.  Sidney  Godolphin,  who  Uved  to  take  a  brief 
part  in  these  troubles,  was  now  a  youth  of  Falkland's  own  age, 
recently  from  Oxford  and  from  foreign  travel,  competently  wealthy, 
and  much  loved  by  his  friends  for  his  "  excellent  disposition  "  and 
his  ^  great  understanding  and  large  fancy "  lodged  in  one  of  the 
smallest  bodies  ever  seen.  He  was  fond  of  being  alone,  inclined 
somewhat  to  melancholy,  and  of  such  fragile  health  that  "  a  little 
rain  or  wind  would  disorder  him"  on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  and  the 
wind  in  his  face  as  he  was  riding  would  send  him  home  again, 
**  after  a  little  pleasant  murmuring,"  whoever  was  with  him.  Stur- 
dier men  than  either  Wenman  or  Godolphin,  and  with  much  longer 
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lives  before  them,  were  the  two  clergymen,  Sheldon  and  Moilej. 
Sheldon,  who  was  to  die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1677,  aft^ 
many  previous  experiences  and  preferments,  was  at  this  time,  in  his 
thirty-fiflh  year,  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.  Ac- 
cording to  Bamet's  character  of  him  in  later  life,  he  was  a  sabde, 
plausible  man  of  business,  generous  and  charitable,  but  sappofled 
^  not  to  have  ^  deep  sense  of  religion,''  and  ^  speaking  of  it  most 
commonly  as  an  engine  of  government.''  In  this  earlier  time  of 
his  life  he  was,  if  anything,  an  Arminian  or  Laudian  in  his  theology. 
He  ^  was  the  first,"  it  was  afterwards  said  by  Bishop  Kennet,  ^  who 
publicly  denied  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist  at  Oxon.  The  doctor  in 
the  chair.  Dr.  Prideanx,  wondering  at  it,  said,  ^Qmd^  my  JUi^  ne^oi 
Papain  esse  Antichristumf*  (What,  my  son,  do  you  deny  the 
Pope  to  be  Antichrist  ?)  Dr.  Sheldon  answered,  ^  £Hamy  negol 
(Yes,  I  deny  it.)  Dr.  Prideaux  replied,  ^Profecto^  multum  tiH 
debet  Ponti/ex  JRomanuSy  et  ntdlus  dtdnto  quin  pUeo  cardinaliHo  U 
donahit*  (Truly,  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  much  obliged  to  yon,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  will  present  you  with  a  cardinal's  hat.)"^  If  Shel- 
don was  bold  on  the  one  side,  Morley,  notwithstanding  that  he  and 
Sheldon  were  so  much  together,  was  as  bold  on  the  other.  Already, 
while  but  chaplain  to  Lord  Caernarvon,  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  free  talk  at  his  college  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  "fallen  under 
the  reproach,"  says  Clarendon,  "  of  holding  some  opinions  which 
were  not  grateful  to  those  churchmen  who  had  the  greatest  power 
in  ecclesiastical  promotions."  One  jest  of  his  had  hit  very  hard. 
A  grave  country  gentleman,  who  wished  to  be  clear  as  to  the  nature 
of  Arrainianism,  having  asked  him,  "  yhat  the  Arminians  held,"  — 
"  They  hold,"  said  he,  "  all  the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  the 
Church  of  England."'  Morley's  definition  of  Arminianism  had 
reached  Laud's  ears,  and  had  created  a  prejudice  against  him.  He 
lived,  however,  to  toil  for  the  King  as  hard  as  Laud  himself  would 
have  done,  and  to  hold  two  bishoprics  after  the  Restoration. 

From  this  description  of  four  out  of  the  group  mentiohed  by 
Clarendon,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  Avhom  we  have  described  as 
the  Falkland  set  consisted  of  men  almost  all  imder  forty,  and 
some  of  them  little  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  the  char- 
acter of  being  "  clear  reasoners "  in  religion.  If  the  name  Lati- 
tudinarians  should  be  too  strong  for  some  of  them,  it  was  not 
too  strong  for  their  three  chie&  —  Hales,  Chillingworth,  and  Falk- 
land himself. 

1  Quoted   bjr  Bliss;  Wood's  Athene,  IV.      Prideaox  is  veiybad;  bat  I  give  it  as  BUa 
068.     The  Latin  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.      gives  it. 

s  Clarendon's  Life  (1759),  p.  26. 
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John  Hales  was  the  veteran  of  the  party,  being  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  Bom  at  Bath,  in  1584,  he  had  been  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  and  had  afterwards  been  fellow  of  Merton 
College  there.  "  There  was  never  any  one  in  the  then  memory  of 
man,''  as  Wood  heard  afterwards,  "that  went  beyond  him  at  the 
University  for  subtle  disputations  in  philosophy,  for  his  eloquent 
declamations  and  orations,  as  also  for  his  exact  knowledge  in  tlie 
Greek  tongue,"^  He  held  the  Greek  lectureship  not  only  in  his 
college,  but  also  in  the  University ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
assisted  Sir  Henry  Savile,  then  warden  of  Merton,  in  his  famous 
edition  of  St.  Chrysostom  (1614).  In  1618  he  went  into  Holland 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  then  ambassador  in  that  quar- 
ter. He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  detailed  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  synod  are  given  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  him  at  the  time.  After  his  return,  *'  though  he  might 
have  promised  himself  any  preferment  in  the  Church,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  all  pursuits  of  that  kind  into  a  private  fellowship  in 
the  College  of  Eton,  where  his  friend  Sir  Harry  Savile  was  provost, 
where  he  lived  amongst  his  books."*  Under  Savile's  successors  in 
the  provostship  —  Thomas  Murray  (1621-2 — 1623)  and  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  —  Hales  continued  in  the  same  modest  retirement,  from* 
which  nothing  could  draw  him.'  He  had  fifty  pounds  a-year,  he 
used  to  say,  more  than  he  could  spend ;  "  and  yet,"  adds  Claren- 
don, "besides  being  very  charitable  to  all  poor  people,  even  to 
liberality,  he  had  made  a  greater  and  better  collection  of  books 
than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other  private  library  that  I  have 
seen."  His  great  learning  and  "profound  judgment"  were  com- 
bined with  the  most  punctilious  integrity  and  the  utmost  modesty 
of  demeanor ;  so  that  there  was  no  man  of  the  day  of  whom  more 
people  spoke  well.  He  was  of  very  small  stature  —  "a  pretty  little 
man,"  says  Aubrey,  "sanguine,  and  of  cheerful  countenance." 
Wotton  used  to  call  him  his  "  walking  library ; "  and  one  of  the 
attractions  of  Wotton*s  table  was  that  Hales  was  to  be  seen  there. 
"When  the  court  was  at  Windsor,"  says  Aubrey,  "the  learned^ 
courtiers  much  delighted  in  his  company."  Occasionally  he  visited 
London,  and  he  also  made  periodical  visits  to  Oxford.  "  He  had," 
says  Clarendon,  "whether  from  his  natural  temper  and  constitution, 
or  from  his  long  retirement  from  all  crowds,  or  from  his  discern- 
ing spirit,  contracted  some  opinions  which  were  not  received,  nor 
by  him  published,  except  in  private  discourses;  and  then  rather 
upon  occasion  of  dispute  than  of  positive  opinion."     As  to  the 

1  Athcxuc,  III.  410.  S  Clftrendon*8  Life  (1768),  p.  27. 
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natnre  of  these  opinions  Aubrey  is  more i ontspoken.  ''I  hire 
heard  his  nephew,  Mr.  Sloper,  saj  that  he  much  loved  to  read 
Stephanos,  who  was  a  Familist,  I  think,  that  first  wrote  of  that 
sect  of  the  Family  of  Love :  he  was  mightily  taken  with  it,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  some  time  or  other  these  fine  notions  wonld 
take  in  the  world."  Again,  according  to  Aubrey,  ^he  was  one  of 
the  first  Socinians  in  England — I  think,  the  first."  His  cardinal 
tenet,  however,  was  the  duty  and  expediency  of  reli^ous  tolera- 
tion. ^Nothing  troubled  him  more,"  says  Clarendon,  ^than  the 
brawls  which  were  grown  fix>m  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceed- 
ingly detested  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome  —  more  fiir 
their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences  of  other  men 
than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opinions;  and  would  often  say 
that  he  would  renounce  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians 
should  be  damned,  and  that  nobody  would  conclude  another  man 
to  be  damned  who  did  not  wish  him  so."  Something  of  this  phil- 
osophical Latitudinarianism  had  appeared  in  writings  of  Hales 
prior  to  1632,  —  more  particularly  in  his  ^Dissertatio  de  Pace  ei 
Concordid  JSkcUaicB^  published  in  1628,  and  in  letters  on  meta- 
physical  and  other  topics  to  his  fiiends ;  and  later  writings  were  to 
express  his  views  on  Church  polity  more  fully.* 

Chillingworth  was  in  his  thirty-first  year.  He  had  just  returned 
to  England,  and  been  welcomed  back  to  Protestantism  by  his  god- 
father Laud,  after  his  brief  aberration  among  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
pursuing  him  with  hootings  for  his  inconstancy.  His  aberration, 
however,  had  been  but  a  natural  incident  in  the  history  of  a  mind 
made  for  arguing;  nor  would  he  ever  allow  that  it  was  in  the 
least  to  be  blamed  or  regretted.  Imbued  with  the  Patristic  theol- 
ogy of  Laud,  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  because 
logical  consistency  with  Laudian  premises  seemed  to  lead  him 
thither.  He  had  scarcely  been  in  that  Church  when  his  reason  set 
to  work  to  bring  him  back  again;  not,  however,  as  a  Protestant 
of  the  common  school,  but  as  one  who  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  "  exemption  from  error  was  neither  inherent  in  nor  neces- 
sary to  any  Church."  He  had  scruples  about  some  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  and  the  report  at  Oxford  was,  that  he  had  become 
a  Socinian.  He  had  "  such  a  habit  of  doubting,"  says  Clarendon, 
**that  by  degrees  he  grew  confident  of  nothing,  and  a  skeptic  at 
least  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  Faith."    It  was  not  till  some 

1  Oarendon'B  Life  (17B9),  pp.  27,  28;  An-      John  Hales  of  Eton/' now  flrrt  colleoted:  8 
brey'8  Livea;  Wood's  Athene,  III.  4(XM16;      toIs.  Glasgow,  1766. 
and  "The  Works  of  the  eTer-memorable  Hr. 
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years  later  that,  in  reply  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  to 
write  his  famous  Defence  of  Protestantism,  "The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a  safe  way  to  Salvation;"  but  he  was  broaching  his 
arguments  in  private  talk — hitting  the  Papists  hard  enough,  and 
yet  (as  Hobbes  said  of  him  when  his  book  came  out)  "  like  some 
lusty  fighters  that  will  ^ve  a  damnable  back-blow  now  and  then 
to  their  own  party."  All  in  all  he  went  along  with  Hales,  Falk- 
land, and  the  rest,  as  a  member  of  that  Protestant  Latitudinarian 
party  which  was  growing  up  under  Laud's  government,  and  was 
to  survive  it.  "He  and  Lord  Falkland,'*  says  Aubrey,  "had  such 
extraordinary  clear  reasons,  that  they  were  wont  to  say  at  Oxon 
that,  if  the  Great  Turk  were  to  be  converted  by  natural  reasons, 
these  two  were  the  persons  to  convert  him."  Like  Hales  and 
Godolphin,  Chillingworth  was  a  little  man  — "  blackish  hair,"  adds 
Aubrey,  "  and  of  a  saturnine  countenance." 

It  was  an  age  in  which  small  men  were  unusually  prominent. 
Falkland  himself  was  of  the  number.  He  used  to  say  that  one 
of  the  reasons  of  his  friendship  for  Godolphin  was  that  in  Godol- 
phin's  presence  he  could  feel  himself  "the  properer  man."  But  small 
stature  was  not  his  only  disadvantage.  "His  person  and  presence," 
says  Clarendon,  "were  in  no  degree  attractive  or  promising;  his 
motion  not  graceful,  and  his  aspect  so  far  from  inviting  that  it  had 
something  in  it  of  simplicity ;  and  his  voice  the  worst  of  the  three, 
and  so  untuned  that,  instead  of  reconciling,  it  offended  the  ear, 
so  that  nobody  would  have  expected  music  from  that  tongue. 
Sure  no  man  was  less  beholden  to  nature  for  its  recommendation 
into  the  world.  But  then,"  adds  Clarendon,  in  a  panegyric  the 
most  glowing  and  affectionate  that  has  come  from  his  pen,  "no 
man  sooner  or  more  disappointed  this  general  and  customary  preju- 
dice. That  little  person  and  small  stature  was  quickly  found  to 
contain  a  great  heart,  a  courage  so  keen  and  a  nature  so  fearless 
that  no  composition  of  the  strongest  limbs  and  most  harmonious 
and  proportioned  presence  and  strength  ever  more  disposed  any 
man  to  the  greatest  enterprises,  it  being  his  greatest  weakness  to 
be  too  solicitous  for  such  adventures;  and  that  untuned  tongue 
and  voice  easily  discovered  itself  to  be  supplied  and  governed  by  a 
mind  and  understanding  so  excellent  that  the  wit  and  weight  of 
all  he  said  carried  another  kind  of  lustre  and  admiration  in  it, 
and  even  another  kind  of  acceptation  from  the  persons  present, 
than  any  ornament  of  delivery  could  reasonably  promise  itself  or 
is  usually  attended  with ;  and  his  disposition  and  nature  was  so 
gentle  and  obliging,  and  so  much  delighted  in  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  generosity,  that  all  mankind  could  not  but  admire  and  love 
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him."*  This  is  a  character  from  the  recollection  of  his  whole  life; 
but  already  in  1632  it  was  beginning  to  be  deserved.  His  gen- 
erosity was  such  that  ^  he  seemed  to  have  his  estate  in  trust  fixr 
all  worthy  persons  who  stood  in  want  of  supplies  and  encourage 
ment,  as  Ben  Jonson  and  many  others  of  that  time,  whose  for- 
tunes required  and  whoso  spirits  made  them  superior  to  ordinaiy 
obligations,  which  yet  they  were  content  to  receive  from  him."  In 
reading,  as  Clarendon  thought,  he  at  length  came  up  to  Hales. 
Besides  the  classics,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  to  all  the  best  ecclesiastical  writers;  on  the. 
principle  that  a  man  could  not  inquire  too  diligently  or  curioosly 
into  the  real  opinions  of  those  who  were  cited  so  confidently  by 
men  who  difibrcd  the  farthest  among  themselves.  He  had  thos 
been  led  to  some  conclusions  "  on  which  he  was,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, most  clear,"  though  he  would  "never  think  the  worse  or  in 
any  degree  decline  the  familiarity  of  those  who  were  of  another 
min<l."  Aubrey  is  not  sure  whether  he  or  Hales  was  the  first 
Socinian  in  England,  but  knows  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
import  the  books  of  Socinus.* 

There  were  Englishmen  alive  whose  speculations  were  going 
beyond  those  of  the  Latitudinarians,  and,  indeed,  penetrating  into 
tracks  lying  wholly  out  of  the  region  of  current  clerical  contro- 
versy. Bacon,  it  is  true,  had  had^  no  proper  successor ;  and,  to 
an  extent  Avhich  seems  surjmsiiig  after  the  appearance  of  such  a 
man,  the  national  mind  had  again  retracted  itself  into  the  defined 
channels  of  theological  debate.  But  Bacon's  notions  were  pei> 
meating  educated  society,  here  tending  to  develop  quietly  a  new 
interest  in  physical  science,  and  in  other  quarters  provoking  even 
theologians  themselves  into  exercises  of  secular  speculation.  There 
were  also  other  minds  disporting  themselves,  each  in  its  o\ni  way, 
in  regions  of  the  scibile  not  included  in  recognized  English  the- 
ology. Whether,  among  those  who  were  doing  so  with  any  dis- 
cernible effect  upon  their  contemporaries,  we  ought  to  reckon  the 
Paracelsian  and  Rosicrucian  theosopliist  Robert  Fludd  (1574- 
1G37),  may  admit  of  question.  Fludd  was  then  well  known  as 
a  physician  in  Fenchurch-street,  London ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Selden,  who  is  said  to  have  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  per- 
haps of  one  or  two  other  omnivorous  readers,  Englishmen  seem 
to  have  let  his  works  alone,  as  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  tliem. 

1  Clarendon's  Life  (1759),  p.  20.  Religione,  In  1633;  and  the  Socinian  aeademj 

2  The  PraUctiones  Theologicce  of  Socinns  were      of  Kacow,  in  Poland,  was  broken  up  in  163S 
published  in  1609,  after  his  death ;  the  treatise      (Ilallam). 

of  Volkclios,  Bon-in-lAW  of  SodnuB,  De  Ver& 
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Mncb  better  known  in  the  world  than  Fludd,  and  a  thinker  of  a 
less  uncouth  school,  was  the  vain  and  eccentric  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury  (1581-1648),  the  eldest  brother  of  the  poet  Herbert.  In 
1624  he  had  published  at  Paris,  where  he  was  then  English  ambas- 
sador, his  celebrated  treatise  "Z>e  Veritate^  prout  distingtiUur  a 
JSev€latio7iey  a  Verisitniliy  a  Poasihili  et  a  Falso^'*  —  a  book,  as  he 
says  himself,  "  so  different  from  anji;hing  which  had  been  written 
before,''  that  he  had  not  dared  to  publish  it,  till,  in  answer  to  his 
prayers,  he  had  received  a  supernatural  sign  from  heaven.'  He 
had  circulated  copies  of  the  book  among  the  continental  thinkers, 
"  without  suffering  it  to  be  divulged  to  others ; "  but,  satisfied  with 
the  result,  he  was  now  preparing  a  second  edition  to  be  published 
in  London.  When  this  edition  appeared  (1G33^,  it  bore  the  iw- 
,primatur  of  Laud's  domestic  chaplain,  stating  that  nothing  had 
been  found  in  it  "contrary  to  good  morals  or  the  truth  of  the 
Faith."  It  is  the  custom  now,  however,  to  regard  the  book  as 
the  first  English  Dcistical  treatise,  and  the  author  as  the  first  Eng- 
lish Deist.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  judgment  is,  in  any 
respect,  correct;  nay,  whether,  if  the  conspicuous  heads  of  that 
day  were  carefully  counted,  there  might  not  be  found  among  them 
one  or  two  whoso  speculations  passed  the  bounds  of  any  form  of 
Theism  whatever.  Had  Thomas  Hobbes,  for  example,  attempted, 
about  this  time,  to  publish  works  such  as  were  afterwards  to  make 
him  fiimous,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  been  stopped. 
But,  though  Hobbes  was  now  in  his  forty-fifth  year  (having  been 
bom  near  Malmesbury,  in  Wilts,  in  1588),  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  was  to  live  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  and  was  in  no 
hurry  to  trouble  people  with  his  speculations.  On  leaving  Oxford 
in  or  about  1610,  he  had  gone  into  the  service  of  William  Caven- 
dish, Earl  of  Devonshire;  he  had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy 
as  companion  to  the  earPs  son ;  on  his  return,  still  continuing  in 
the  earl's  service  as  secretary,  he  had  begun  a  new  course  of  study 
on  his  own  account,  furbishing  up  his  forgotten  Greek  and  Latin, 
betaking  himself  again  to  logic  and  philosophy,  visiting  stationers' 
shops  to  "lie  gaping  on  maps,"  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  such  men  as  Bacon,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  and  Selden. 
After  the  earl's  death  in  1028,  he  had  gone  abroad  again  as  tutor 
in  another  family;  but  he  had  returned  in  1G31,  to  become  tutor 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  new  earl,  his  former  pupil.  In  1G20,  he 
had  published  his  first  work,  a  folio  volume  entitled  "  Eight  Books 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Warre,  written  by  Thucydides,  the  sonne  of 
Olorus;  interi)reted  with  faith  and  diligence  immediately  out  of 

1  See  tiie  story  In  the  Lift  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  by  himself 
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the  Oreeke,  hj  Thomas  Hobbcs,  Secretary  to  the  late  Eari  of 
Devonshire."  Just  about  the  time  when  it  appeared,  he  had  be- 
taken himself  with  extraordinary  avidity  to  geometry;  and,  had 
one  predicted  the  tenor  of  his  future  life,  one  would  have  antiei- 
pated  nothing  more  formidable  from  him  than  some  additional 
translations  from  the  Greek  historians,  and  some  treatises  in  math^ 
mjitics.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  however,  were  aware 
that  there  was  dangerous  matter  in  him.^ 

Of  what  we  should  now  call  ^  newspaper  and  pamphlet  litera- 
ture," there  was  no  very  extensive  show  in  Britain  about  the  year 
1632.  There  had  been  occasional  gazettes  in  England  at  an  eariier 
period;  but  Nathaniel  Butter,  a  London  bookseller,  was  the  fini 
(1622)  to  establish  a  weekly  news-sheet.  The  demand  for  hit 
^corantos,"  as  they  were  called,  had  greatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  desire  for  continental  news  in  England  during  the 
progress  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Butter's  corantos,  howeyer, 
were  innocent  enough  productions — comment  pr  discussion  being 
avoided,  and  the  news  being  for  the  most  part  foreign.  The  more 
dangerous  part  of  a  journalist's  work  fell  to  be  performed,  so  ftr 
as  it  was  performed  at  all,  by  writers  of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  Of 
the  number  of  these  was  poor  Dr.  Leighton,  in  prison  since  1630. 
Leighton's  "Plea  against  Prelacy"  had  been  printed  in  Holland, 
whence  also,  and  more  particularly  from  Amsterdam,  came  most  of 
the  other  veiy  vehement  tracts  agaiimt  prelacy,  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  policy  of  Charles.  But,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Marprelatc  tracts  (1589),  "the  press  in  the  hollow 
tree "  had  been  one  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  England ;  and 
not  only  was  there  much  clandestine  printing  in  Cliarles's  reign, 
but  there  were  booksellers,  who,  for  principle  or  gain,  made  the 
sale  of  pamphlets  and  treatises  that  might  have  been  considered 
libellous  against  individuals  or  the  State,  a  special  part  of  their 
business.  Marked  men,  as  writers  of  Puritan  tracts,  were  Henry 
Burton  and  John  Bastwick.  Burton  was  rector  of  little  St.  Mat- 
thew's, in  Friday-street,  London,  and  in  some  esteem  among  the 
Puritans  as  the  author  of  "A  Census  of  Simony,"  published  in 
1624;  an  anti-popish  tract  entitled  "The  Baiting  of  the  Pope's 
Bull,"  published  in  1627;  and  a  subsequent  volume  of  a  devotional 
kind.  Bastwick,  a  younger  man  than  Burton,  was  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  settled  at  Colchester.  In  1624  he  had  published  at 
Leyden  a  small  treatise  entitled  ^^Elenchua  Beligionia  PapisticcB^ 
in  quoprobatxir  neque  ApoatoUcam^  neque  CathoUcam^  immo  neque 

1  Aubrey's  Life  of  Hobbes,  and  Wood's  Atiienc,  lU.  1206. 
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Homanam  esse;^  and  lie  had  other  tracts  in  preparation,  in  wliich 
Laud  was  to  detect  punishable  anti-prelacy.i 

But  the  most  terrible  phenomenon  as  a  Puritan  pamphleteer  was 
the  lawyer,  "William  Prynne.  Born  near  Bath,  in  1600,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  admitted  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  there  noted  as  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Preston, 
Prynne,  though  still  a  young  man,  was  a  veteran  pamphleteer. 
Here  are  the  titles  of  three  out  of  eight  pamphlets  of  his  which 
preceded  his  Jlistrioniastix  : 

''  Health's  Sickness :  or  a  compendious  and  brief  discourse,  proving  the 
Drinking  and  Pledging  of  Healths  to  be  sinful  and  utterly  unlawful  unto  Chris- 
tians,'' etc.  1628.  [This  "  brief  discourse  consists  of  86  quarto  pages,  and  is 
dedicated  in  a  respectful  style  to  King  Charles,  as  the  person  most  intcrcste<l, 
seeing  that  his  health  was  oftenest  drunk.] 

"  The  Unloveliness  of  Love-locks ;  or  a  summar}'  discourse  proving  the  wear- 
ing and  nourishing  of  a  Lock  or  Love-lock  to  be  altogether  unseemly  and  un- 
lawful unto  Christians :  In  which  there  are  likewise  some  passages  collected 
out  of  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and  sundry  Authors  and  Historians  against  Face- 
painting,  the  Wearing  of  supposititious,  powdered,  frizzled,  or  extraordinary 
long  hair,  the  inordinate  affectation  of  corporal  beauty,  and  Women's  mannish, 
unnatural,  impudent,  and  unchristian  cutting  of  their  hair  —  the  epidemical 
vanities  and  vices  of  our  age."   1628.  (pp.  63.) 

"  The  Church  of  England's  Old  Antithesis  to  New  Arminianism,  wherein 
the  7  Anti-Arminian  orthodox  tenets  are  evidently  proved,  their  7  opposite 
Arminian  (once  Popish  and  Pelagian)  errors  are  manifestly  disproved,  to  be 
the  ancient,  established,  and  undoubted  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England," 
etc.  1629.  [This  work  consists  of  280  quarto  pages,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  Parliament] 

Aubrey's  portrait  of  Prynne  refers  probably  to  a  somewhat  later 
period,  but  will  not  be  amiss  here.  "He  was  always  temperate,'* 
says  Aubrey,  "and  a  very  hard  student,  and  he  had  a  prodigious 
memory.  His  manner  of  study  was  this :  He  wore  a  long  quilt 
cap,  which  came  two  or  three  inches  at  least  over  his  eyes,  which 
served  him  as  an  umbrella  to  defend  his  eyes  from  the  light. 
About  every  three  hours  his  man  was  to  bring  him  a  roll  and  a 
pot  of  ale,  to  refocillate  his  wasted  spirits :  so  he  studied  and  drank 
and  munched  some  bread ;  and  this  maintained  him  till  night,  and 
then  he  made  a  good  supper.  He  was  of  a  strange  saturnine  com- 
plexion :  Sir  C.  W.  [Sir  Christopher  Wren?]  said  once  that  he  had 
the  countenance  of  a  witch."  Of  Prynne,  as  well  as  of  Burton 
and  Bastwick,  we  shall  hear  again. 

1  Wood  Athene,  HI.  808.  t 
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It  may  help  to  throw  light  on  some  points  which  our  surrey  of 
British  literature  about  the  year  1632  may  have  still  left  obscure,  if 
we  append  a  few  remarks  on  the  forms  and  statistics  of  the  British 
book-trade  at  that  time. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  printing  in  England,  but 
more  especially  after  the  Reformation,  there  had  been  interferences 
of  the  Government  in  the  book-trade.  The  first  proper  attempt  to 
consolidate  the  trade,  however,  had  been  the  incorporation  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary 
(1557).  By  this  Act,  conferring  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing 
and  publishing  books  in  the  English  dominions,  on  ninety-seven 
London  stationers,  and  on  their  successors  by  regular  apprentice- 
ship, literature  had  been  centralized  in  one  8j)ot  where  it  could  be 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Government.  No  one  could 
legally  i>rint  books,  unless  by  special  license,  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stationers'  Company ;  and  the  Company  might  lawfully 
search  for  and  seize  any  books  printed  against  their  privilege.  ^  Ille- 
gal printing  was  to  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  These 
restrictions  had  been  continued  under  Elizabeth ;  but,  that  the  de- 
termination of  what  should  be  published  might  not  be  left  wholly 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Company  incorporated  by  her  Popish  sister, 
it  had  been  decreed  by  the  iifty-fii*st  of  the  Injunctions  concerning 
Keligion,  promulgated  in  1559,  that  no  book  in  any  language  (school- 
books  and  established  classies  excei)ted)  should  thenceforward  be 
printed  without  previous  license  from  the  Queen,  or  by  six  of  her 
Privy  Council,  or  by  the  Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities, 
or  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  or  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  by  the  Bishop  being  Ordinary  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  the  i>lace  of  publication.  This  regulation,  ratified  by  a  de- 
cree in  Star-chamber  in  15G6,  had  continued  in  force  till  158G, 
when  it  was  somewhat  modified.  The  privilege  which  the  two 
Universities  had  always  naturally  claimed  as  seats  of  learning, 
and  the  occasional  exercise  of  which  had  caused  disputes  between 
them  and  the  London  i)rinters,  was  then  confinned  or  recog- 
nized; and  it  was  settled  by  a  new  decree  in  Star-chamber  that,  in 
addition  to  the  printing-presses  under  the  control  of  the  London 
Comj)auy,  there  might  be  one  press  at  Oxford  and  another  at  Cam- 
bridge—  the  owners  of  these  presses,  however,  to  have  only  one 
apprentice  at  a  time,  and  to  employ  London  joumej-men  when  they 
required  extra  service.^  At  the  same  time  the  right  of  licensing 
K>oks  to  be  printed  was  transferred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

1  Charter  of  tho  Stationers'  Company :  reprinted  in  1825. 
'  Cooper's  Annala  of  Cambridge,  II.  424. 
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bury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  both  or  either;  except  in  the  case 
of  documents  officially  entrusted  to  the  Queen's  printer,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  law-books  —  the  right  of  licensing  which  was  to  belong 
to  the  Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron.  This  arrangement,  modi- 
fied and  relaxed  a  little  to  suit  convenience,  had  served  through  the 
rest  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were  still 
the  censors-general  of  literature  for  all  England ;  and  it  was  part  of 
the  duty  of  their  chaplains  to  examine  works  intended  for  the  press, 
BO  that  they  might  be  legally  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  allowed 
by  authority,  and  might  then  appear  with  the  words  "  cum  privi- 
Ugio^  or  some  equivalent  legend  prefixed  to  them. 

To  no  part  of  his  supposed  duty  was  Laud  more  attentive  than  to 
the  regulation  of  the  censorship.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that 
from  1627  onwards,  he  had  all  but  relieved  Archbishop  Abbot  of 
this,  as  of  so  many  others  of  his  functions.  By  1632,  however, 
though  still  acting  as  censor-in-chief,  he  had  consented  to  a  division 
of  labor.  We  find,  at  all  events,  that  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the 
two  Universities  then  exercised  the  right  of  licensing  books  to  bo 
printed  at  the  University  presses ;  and  that,  even  as  regarded  the 
London  book-trade  itself,  Laud's  chaplains  were  not  the  only 
licensers.  Sermons,  theological  and  philosophical  treatises,  and  per- 
haps the  m.MJority  of  all  works  whatever,  were  licensed  by  them, 
with  the  occasional  admission  of  an  imprimatur^  by  way  of  variety, 
from  one  of  Abbot's  more  puritanical  chaplains.  But  in  some  de- 
partments, licenses  seem  to  have  come  also  from  the  Judges  and 
from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office;  and,  in  the  department  of  j)lays 
and  poetry,  there  is  documentary  proof  that  Sir"  Henry  Herbert 
exercised  the  privilege.  As  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  licenser  of 
plays  to  bo  acted,  Sir  Henry  was,  indeed,  the  fittest  official  peraon 
to  license  all  analogous  publications. 

By  whomsoever  the  license  was  given,  the  formality  attending  legal 
publication  was  the  same.  The  manuscript,  bearing  the  licenser's 
certificate,  and  thus  made  vendible,  was  committed  to  the  press  by 
the  author  or  by  the  bookseller,  who  had  acquired  it  from  him  ;  and, 
some  time  before  tlie  publication,  the  bookseller  had  it  registered  as 
his  copy,  for  a  fee  of  sixpence,  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. Simple  registration  in  this  manner  was  all  that  the  law 
required ;  ^  but  books  continued  to  appear  with  the  legend  "  cum 


1  Tbe  regalations  of  the  Stationers'  Com-  and  sold  in  London,  of  which  no  trace  is  to 
pany  were  not  always  attended  to.  There  be  found  in  the  Registers  of  the  Ilall.  In  not 
were  certainly  publications  of  the  day  printed      a  few  tracts  of  the  time — Prynne's  *'  Unlove- 
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privilegio  ^  prefixed  to  them,  and  sometimes  with  an  exact  copy 
of  the  licenser's  certificate,  according  to  a  fonn  then  recently  in- 
vented or  adopted  from  abroad.  Thns,  in  the  first  English  edition 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  treatise : 

*<  Pcrlegi  hunc  Tractatam,  cui  titulo  est  ^De  Veritate^  prout  ditUngiulur  a 
Jtecelationey  a  VerUimili,  a  Possibilij  et  a  Falso,*  qui  quidem  liber  continct  paginal 
jam  imprcssas  227,  manuscriptas  autem  circa  17 ;  in  qui  bus  nihil  rcperio  bonis 
moribus  aut  veritati  Fidei  contrarium,  quominus  cum  utilitate  publica  impn- 
matur :  —  Gulielmus  Haywood,  Episc.  Londin.  capell.  domest :  Dec.  31,  1632.** 

If  it  be  true  that  Usher's  Goteschald  et  PredesHnariancB  contrth 
versice  ah  eo  motas  JTiatoria^  printed  in  1631,  was  the  first  Latin 
work  printed  in  Ireland,  the  entire  contribution  of  the  Irish  press 
to  the  current  literature  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  1632  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  very  small.  ^  The  contribution  from  Scotland 
had  been  much  larger.  As  early  as  1551,  it  had  been  "  devisit, 
statute,  and  ordanit "  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  **  that 
na  prentir  presume,  attempt,  or  tak  upone  hand  to  prent  ony  bukis, 
ballatis,  san^s,  bhispheniatiounis,  rymes  or  tragedies,  outlier  in  Lat- 
ine  or  Inglis  tongue,"  until  the  same  had  been  **sene,  vewit,  and 
examit  be  sum  wyso  and  discreit  persounis  depute  thairto  be  the 
ordinaris  quhatsumever,  and  thairaflcr  anc  license  had  and  obtonit," 
under  pain  of  "  confiscatioun  of  all  the  prentair's  gudcs  and  banissing 
him  of  the  realmc  for  ever."  ^  From  such  an  act  one  would  infer, 
even  were  there  not  independent  proof  of  the  fact,  that  there  wiis 
some  literary  activity  in  Scotland  before  James  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  To  what  extent  it  had  been  kept  up  in  the  interval  we 
have  already  had  the  means  of  judging.  In  and  about  1632,  books 
were  occasionally  published  in  Edinburgh  and  at  Aberdeen  ;  though 
even  then  we  find  one  or  two  Scottish  i)areon8,  as  if  unwilling  to  be 
hid  under  a  bushel,  negotiating  with  London  printers,  and  pushing 
their  sermons  into  the  London  market.  For  such  works  as  were 
printed  in  Scotland,  the  licensers  were  the  academic  or  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Arthur  Johnstone's  ^  Parerrja^'*  and  other  Latin  poems 
of  his,  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1632,  have  the  mere  prefix  "cww» 
privilegio; "  but  the  "  Deli  tics  Poetannn  Scotonan^  edited  by 
him  in  1637,  exhibit,  though  printed  in  Holland,  a  regular  license 
for  publication  in  Scotland  from  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

]ine»  of  I^ve-Lockp,"  and  others  of  hia  ear-  Epistolnnim  Sylloge,"  however,  published  in 

lier  pieces  iucludcd — the  title-page  bears  no  that  year,  was  ii<8ued  at  Dublin,  "  Kx  ofBcInl 

printer's  or  publisher's  name,  but  only  the  typographic!  Societatis  Bibliopolorum.'* 

words  "Printed  at  London,"  or  the  like.  2  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  II. 

1  Most  of  Usher's  publications,  prior  to  48S-9. 
1632,  were  printed  in  London.   Uis  "  Veterum 
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In  1682,  just  as  now,  people  complained  of  a  plethora  of  books. 
"Good  God!**  says  Wither  in  his  ^holar^s  Purgatory^  "how 
many  dungboats  full  of  fruitless  volumes  do  they  yearly  foist  upon 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  how  many  hundred  reams  of  foolish,  proline, 
and  senseless  ballads  do  they  quarterly  disperse  abroad ! "  To  the 
same  effect  Robert  Burton,  in  his  preface  to  the  Anatomy  of  Jfelati- 
choiy.  **  In  this  scribbling  age,"  he  says,  **  the  number  of  books  is 
without  number.  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought 
out !  as  Pliny  complains  to  Sosius  Senecio.  What  a  catalogue  of 
new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age,  I  say,  have  our  Frankfort  marts, 
our  domestic  marts,  brought  out!  Quis  tarn  avidus  lihrorwn 
heUuo  t  Who  can  read  them  ?  We  are  oppressed  ii'ith  them ;  our 
eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers  with  turning."  Of  divinity  es- 
pecially there  was  a  glut.  "There  may  be  so  many  books  in  that 
kind,"  says  Burton,  "  so  many  commentaries,  treatises,  pamphlets, 
expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ; 
and,  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might 
have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St.  Mary's, 
Oxon,  a  sermon  in  Christ  Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  Right 
Honorable,  Right  Reverend,  a  sermon  before  the  Right  Worship- 
ful, a  sermon  in  Latin,  in  English,  a  sermon  with  a  name,  a  sermon 
without, —  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  a  sermon."  With  such  complaints  in 
our  ears,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  compare  the  actual  statistics  of 
the  British  book-trade  of  1G32  with  the  statistics  of  the  same  trade 
now. 

The  entire  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  of  all  kinds,  including 
new  editions  and  reprints,  now  annually  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  exceeds  5,000.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fourteen 
publications  every  day.  The  registers  of  Stationers'  Hall  for  1632 
and  the  adjacent  years,  tell  a  very  different  story.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  entries  of  new  copies  and  of  transfers  of  old  copies  there 
registered  as  having  taken  place  in  the  London  book-trade  during 
the  year  1630  (i.  e,  from  January  1629-30  to  December  1630  inclu- 
sive) is  150,  or  not  quite  three  a- week.  The  corresponding  number 
for  the  year  1631,  is  138;  for  1632,  only  109 ;  in  1633  it  rises  to  154; 
and  in  1634  it  again  declines  to  126.  With  all  allowance  for  publi- 
cations out  of  London  and  for  publications  in  London  not  regis- 
tered, it  seems  from  these  statistics  as  if,  taking  big  and  little  to- 
gether, it  was  possible  for  a  diligent  reader  to  become  acquainted 
in  some  measure  with  every  book  that  was  published.  As  it  may  be 
interesting  to  have  the  most  exact  and  authentic  information  pos- 
sible respecting  the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  literary  matter  thus 
supplied  to  the  English  reading  public  by  the  legitimate  book-trade 

55 
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of  London  during  a  given  consecutive  period,  I  here  present,  from 
the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  a  list  of  all  the  entries  of 
new  copies  and  of  transfers  of  copy  during  the  complete  half-year 
from  July  to  December,  1632  inclusive : 

July  5.    *^QuatemiOj  seu  via  quadrupla  ad  vitam  rectaniy  by  Tho.  Nash." 
"     "     "Cures  without  care,  by  M.  S." 

^16.    Hall  dues  paid  on  Butter's  corantos  for  the  preceding  half-year. 
"    "     Three  Ballads,  entitled,  1.  **  Man's  Felicity  and  Misery ; "  2.  "  Knavery 

in  all  Trades ; "  8.  «  Monday's  Work." 
u    u     u  Ornithologia,  or  the  History  of  Birds  and  Fowles." 
«  19.    "Tlie  Swedish  Intelligencer,  tho  Second  Part;  being  a  condnaation 

of  the  former  story,  from  the  victory  of  Leipsick  unto  the  Conquest 

of  Bavaria."    This  is  a  publication  of  Butter's. 
"  25.    "  A  Treatise  of  Types  and  Figures  of  Christ,  by  Tho.  Taylor,  D.  D." 
"  27.    Three  of  Butter's  corantos  registered. 
'*    **     A  Ballad  entitled  **When  the  Fox  begins  to  preach,  beware  your 

Geese." 

Aug.  8.    "  A  Historic  of  the  warres  of  Ireland,  with  mappes ;  written  by  Sir 
George  Carey,  Earl  of  Totnes,  some  time  President  there" 

«    "     A  Ballad  called  "  News  from  the  King  of  Sweden." 

u    a     u  ^n  Exposition  of  the  12th  Chapter  of  the  Bevelation  of  St  John, 
by  Tho.  Taylor,  D.  D." 

"  14.     ^^  Quadrivium  Sionis:  or  the  Four  Waics  to  Sion:  by  John  Moules, 
B.  D." 

"  21.     "A  Commentary  or  Exposition  upon  the  2d  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  by 
Tho.  Adams." 

"  26.  Transferred  unto  Mr.  Joyce  Norton  and  Mr.  AVhittaker,  the  copy- 
right or  part  copyright  of  98  books,  the  property  of  a  deceased 
bookseller.  The  list  includes,  besides  many  books  now  forgotten, 
Gerani's  Herbal,  Keckermann's  Logic,  the  Basilicon  Doron,  Wll- 
lett's  Hexapla  in  Gcnesin,  Camden's  Britannia,  Beza's  Latin  Tes- 
tament, Seldcn's  Titles  of  Honor,  Bacon's  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients, 
Calvin's  Institutes,  and  Fairfax's  Tasso. 
Sept.  3.    A  Ballad  entitled  *'  Love's  Solace,  or  Sweet  is  the  lass  that  loves 


me. 


"  4.  Transfer  of  copjTight  in  two  Sermons,  entitled  "  Repentance  "  and 
"  Of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  both  by  Mr.  John  Bradford,  and  in  "  a 
Catechism  containing  the  sum  of  the  Gospels,  by  Edm.  Littleton." 

"  9.  "  The  Church's  Rest,  with  the  use  made  of  it,  in  9  sermons,"  with  8 
other  "  select  sermons,"  by  Dr.  Jo.  Burgess, 

"  13.  "A  Book  of  Verses  and  Poems,  by  Dr.  Donne,"  entered  as  the  copy 
of  John  Marriott,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  five  Satires,  and  the 
1st,  2d,  10th,  nth,  and  13th  Elegies  ;"  these  to  be  Marriott's  "  when 
he  brings  lawful  authority." 
Sept  21.  "  Analysis  or  Resolution  of  Merchants*  Accompts,  by  Ralph  San- 
derson, Accomptant" 
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Sept  21.  **  A  Treatise  of  Justificatioa,  setting  down  the  true  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication, by  Bishop  Downham  "  (Bishop  of  Derry). 
**  An  Exposition  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  at  Leith  in  Scot- 
land, in  22  Sermons,  by  Mr.  William  Wishart,  parson  of  Restolrigg 
(Restabig)." 
^  The  Serpentine  Lines  of  Proportion,  with  the  Instroments  belong- 
ing thereunto,  by  Tho.  Browne,  a  lover  of  the  mathematical  prac- 
tice." (Can  this  be  an  early  publication  of  Browne  of  Norwich  ?) 
27.    Rowley's  Tragedy  of  "All 's  Lost  by  Lust" 
Oct  10.    '*  The  Returning  Backslider,  or  Ephraim's  Repentance,  by  R.  Sibbs, 
D.  D. ; "  being  sermons  delivered  in  Grey's  Lin.     Sibbs's  *^Cantica 
Canticarum,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Union  and  Ck>mmunion  betwixt 
Christ  and  the  Church,  delivered  in  divers  sermons  in  Gray's 
Lin." 
"   20.     "  Ovid's  Trisda  in  English  verse,  translated  by  Wye  SaltonstalL" 
"   23.    "  Viginti  Propositiones  CcUholictBf  by  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God, 

Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exon,"  —  ue.  Bishop  Hall. 
*<  24.    *'  A  Book  called  *  Poeticall  Blossoms,'  and  containing  the  Tragicall 
Stories  of  Constantia  and  Philetus,  and  Pyramns  and  Thisbe  in 
verse,  by  Abra.  Cowley." 
«<    M      "  Certain  Paradoxes  and  Problems  in  prose,  written  by  J.  Donne." 
<<  27.    "A  Table  called  *  A  yearly  Continuation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 

Sheriffs  of  London.' " 
'*  31.    John  Marriott  enters  **  the  five  Satires  written  by  Dr.  J.  Dun  (Donne) , 
excepted  in  his  last  entrance." 
A  Comedy  called  "  The  Costly  Whore." 
"  Gerardi  Mercataris  AUaSj**  in  Latin  and  in  English. 
"  A  Visitation  Sermon  preached  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, by  Fra.  Rogers,  D.  D." 
"  A  Funeral  Sermon,"  by  the  same. 
'*  The  Schoolmaster,  or  Theatre  of  Table  Philosophic,  and  Ptolemie's 

Astronomic." 
"  Nine  Sermons,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Preston. 
^^  A  comfortable  Treatise  concerning  Temptations,  by  Mr.  CapelL"  ^ 


Nov.  2. 
"     8. 
Dec.  19. 

((    tt 
"  22. 


««    24. 


1  The  list  is  from  the  Books  of  the  Station- 
era'  Company,  as  inspected  by  myself;  bat  I 
have  given  the  entries  in  a  somewhat  abridged 
form.  Id  the  original,  the  name  of  the  book- 
seller or  firm  entering  the  copy  is  always  giv- 
en, and  there  is  also  given  in  most  of  the  en- 
tries the  name  of  the  licenser  of  the  book, 
together  with  a  note  stating  by  what  official 
authority  of  the  Company  the  entry  is  al- 
lowed— whether  that  of  both  the  wardens 
of  the  year,  or  of  only  one,  or  of  a  court- 
meeting.  The  first  of  the  above-quoted  en- 
tries, for  example,  stands  as  follows :  —  '*  6th 
July :  Mr.  John  Dawson  [the  bookseUer]  en- 
tered for  his  copy,  under  the  hands  of  Mr. 


Buckner  [the  licenser]  and  both  the  wardens, 
a  book  called  Qwitemioj  seu  via  quadrvpla  ad 
viuunreetam:  6cf.  [the  registration-fee].'*  Tho 
other  entries  are  after  the  same  formula.  Tho 
names  of  the  bookscllera  who  made  the 
entries  are  —  Dawson,  Jones,  Butter  and 
Browne,  Grove,  Coates  and  Legatt  and 
Coates,  Daulman,  Milboume,  Blackmore, 
Matthews,  Bloome,  Norton  and  Whittakcr, 
Henry  and  Moses  Bell,  Marriott,  Harper, 
Edwards,  Serle,  Green,  Sheares,  Sparkes,  Ad- 
derton,  Gosson,  and  Badger.  The  names  of 
the  licensera  are— Mr.  Buckner,  Mr.  Topsail, 
Mr.  Weeherlyn,  Mr.  Austen,  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, and  Mr.  Haywood.    Sir  Henry  Herbert 
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Such  were  the  transactions  of  the  London  book-trade  daring  the 
Srst  six  months  of  Milton's  leisure  after  leaving  Cambridge ;  and 
such  as  has  been  described  in  this  chapter  was  the  state  of  British 
Literature  generally  at  the  time  when  Milton  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  it.  We  are  able,  by  this  time,  to  surmise  for  ourselves 
what  were  likely  to  be  his  relations  to  this  motley  element.  We 
are  able  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that,  to?uUever  he  might  do,  it 
would  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  something  new  and  impressive. 
We  are  able  farther  to  say  that  he  would  carry  into  literature  a 
moral  magnanimity  not  always  found  in  association  with  the  literary 
tendency,  and  in  that  age  as  little  as  in  any.  We  are  able  to  say 
that,  as  there  were  parts  of  his  nature  in  pre^tablished  harmony 
with  the  national  revolution  then  approaching,  so  in  him  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Davenants,  the  Herricks,  the  Shirleys,  the  Wallers^ 
and  the  rest,  was  there  a  notion  of  the  literary  calling  itself  corres-> 
ponding  by  a  deep  affinity  with  Puritanism  in  its  essence,  and  point- 
ing, therefore,  to  a  literary  development  which  should  be  no  mere 
continuation  of  the  dregs  of  Elizabethan  wit,  but  an  outburst  as 
original  intellectually  as  the  movement  it  accompanied  was  to  be 
socially.  We  are  able  to  say  also,  that,  in  virtue  of  this  peculiarity, 
Milton,  though  a  very  respectful  subject  of  Ben,  was  by  no  means 
likely  to  make  his  entry  into  the  world  of  letters  as  one  of  Ben's 
tribe.  Finally,  we  are  able  to  say  (and  of  this  we  shall  have  farther 
proof)  that,  though,  as  a  reader,  he  may  have  ranged  widely  among 
the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  his  own  sympathies  as  a  poet 
were  more  particularly  with  the  Spenserians. 

lioenaes  almost  all  the  poetry  —  Donne's  Oyid.  The  other  liocnsers  were,  I  think  (with 
Poems,  etc.,  Cowley's  Poetical  Blomoms,  the  exception  of  Weoherlyn),  Abbot's  or 
Bowley's  Tragedy,  and  the  translation  of     Land's  ohaplains. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

HOBTOK,   BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

1632—1638. 

Ox  leaving  Cambridge,  Milton,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  went  to 
live  again  under  his  father's  roof — not  now,  however,  in  the  old 
house  in  Bread-street,  but  in  a  house  which  his  father  had  taken  at 
some  distance  from  London.  "  At  my  father's  country  residence," 
he  says,  "  whither  he  had  retired  to  pass  his  old  age,  I,  with  every 
advantage  of  leisure,  spent  a  complete  holiday  in  turning  over  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  not  but  that  sometimes  I  exchanged  the 
country  for  the  town,  either  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books,  or  for 
that  of  learning  something  new  in  Mathematics  or  in  Music,  in 
which  sciences  I  then  delighted.  Having  passed  ^ye  years  in  this 
manner,  after  my  mother's  death,  I,  being  desirous  of  seeing  foreign 
lands,  and  especially  Italy,  went  abroad  with  one  servant,  having 
by  entreaty  obtained  my  father's  consent."*  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  chapter  to  fill  up  the  five  years,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
^ve  years  and  nine  months,  of  Milton's  life  (July  1632  to  April 
1638)  thus  sketched  by  himself  in  outline. 

The  "paternal  country  residence"  (paternum  rus)  mentioned  by 
Milton  was  at  Ilorton,  near  Colnbrook,  in  that  part  of  Buckingham- 
shire which  borders  on  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  and  Surrey,  and  which 
forms,  for  well-known  Parliamentary  purposes,  the  so-called  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Colnbrook  is  about  seventeen  miles  due  west  from  London,  and 
may  be  reached  now  from  London  cither  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  (Langlcy  Station)  or  by  the  London,  Richmond  and 
Windsor  line  (Wraysbury  Station).  Lying  as  it  does  midway 
between  the  two  lines,  and  about  two  miles  off  either,  the  town  is 
one  of  those  which  have  declined  in  importance  since  the  rise  of 
our  railway  system.  Till  then,  though  never  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  consisting  but  of  one  narrow  street  of  houses 

1  Dejhuio  Seeunda:  Works,  VI.  287. 
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and  a  few  offshoots,  Colnbrook,  as  being  a  stage  on  one  of  the  great 
highways  between  London  and  the  West  of  England,  was  a  place 
of  considerable  bustle.  In  the  best  of  the  old  coaching  days,  as 
many  as  a  hundred  coaches  are  said  to  have  passed  through  it 
daily ;  and,  in  still  older  times,  carriers  and  travellers  on  horseback, 
setting  out  from  London  by  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  passing  through 
Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Tumham  Green,  Brentford,  and  Houns- 
low,  would  stop  to  bait  at  Colnbrook  on  their  way  to  Maidenhead, 
Reading,  or  places  still  farther  west,  or,  coming  from  these  places 
Londonwards,  would  rest  at  Colnbrook  before  attacking  the  residue 
of  road  between  them  and  the  metropolis.  As  a  consequence, 
Colnbrook  was  noted  for  its  inns.  ^ 

Part  of  the  town  of  Colnbrook  is  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  which 
Extends  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  Windsor.  The 
village  of  Ilorton,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish,  is  about  a 
mile  from  Colnbrook,  intermediate  between  it  and  the  Wraysbury 
station  on  the  London  and  South  Western  lino.  Sauntering,  any 
sunny  afternoon,  from  Colnbrook,  either  towards  Wraysbury,  or 
towards  Datchet^  which  is  the  next  station  Windsorwards  on  the 
same  line,  the  chance  pedestnan,  with  no  purpose  in  view  except  a 
leisurely  walk  to  the  train,  might  come  to  a  point  near  the  meeting 
of  some  quiet  cross-roads,  where,  by  lingering  a  little,  he  would 
discover  symptoms  of  a  village.  Tliere  is  no  ap])earance  of  a  con- 
tinuous street;  but  a  great  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  space  where 
throe  of  the  roads  moot,  suggests  that  there  may  be  more  habita- 
tions about  the  spot  than  are  at  first  visible  ;  and,  on  looking  down 
one  of  the  roads,  the  suggestion  is  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
ohurcli-tower,  a  few  paces  to  the  left,  all  but  hidden  by  interven- 
ing foliage.  On  making  towards  tliis  church,  one  finds  it  a  small 
but  very  ancient  edifice  —  as  ancient,  probably,  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  —  standing  back  from  the  road  in  a  comotery,  in 
the  front  of  which,  and  close  to  the  road,  are  two  extremolv  old  vow 
trees.  The  tower,  which  is  square,  is  picturesquely  covered  with 
ivy ;  the  walls  are  strong  and  checkered  with  flints  and  brick-work; 
and  the  entrance  from  the  cemetery  is  by  a  low  ])orch.  Should  the 
door  be  open,  the  neat  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  church  exter- 
nally might  induce  the  stranger  to  stroll  up  the  cemetery -walk  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  lie  would  see  no  old  inscriptions 
or  tombstones  in  the  comotorv  —  nothinc:  old  in  it  but  the  vew 
trees ;  but  within  the  church  he  would  find  both  stone  and  wood- 
work of  sufiiciont  antiquity.  There  is  an  old  Xorman  arch  within 
the  main  porch  ;  there  is  a  nave  with  two  aisles  and  a  chancel ; 
between  the  nave  and  the  aisles  are  short  circular  columns  support- 
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ing  arches ;  the  pulpit  and  the  pews  look  as  if  they  had  served 
already  for  a  century  or  two  of  rural  English  Sundays  ;  and  there 
is  a  stone  baptismal  font,  evidently  coeval  with  the  church.  All 
this  the  visitor  might  mark  with  the  ordinary  interest  with  which 
whatever  is  ecclesiastical  and  old  is  noted  in  a  country  walk ;  and 
only  on  inquiring  might  he  learn  that  the  church  wiis  Ilorton 
Church,  and  that  in  one  of  the  pews  before  him,  or  the  spot  occu- 
pied by  one  of  them,  Milton  had  worshipped  regularly,  with  others 
of  his  family,  while  resident  in  the  adjoining  village,  from  the 
twenty-fourth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  This  information  by 
chance  obtained,  and  confirmed  by  a  certain  evidence  whirh  the 
eyes  may  behold,  the  fabric  would  be  examined  with  new  interest. 
There  would  be  another  glance  round  among  the  pews  within  ;  out- 
side, there  would  be  another  look  at  the  tower  and  at  the  yew  trees 
in  the  cemetery ;  nor  would  a  few  minutes  more  be  judged  ill-spent 
in  scanning  the  village  come  upon  so  unexpectedly.  A  few  minutes 
would  suffice ;  and,  after  extricating  himself  from  the  little  group 
of  houses  scattered  irregularly  round  the  church  in  separate  grounds 
and  gardens  so  as  hardly  to  be  all  visible  except  on  search,  the 
pedestrian  would  continue  his  wjilk  to  Wraysbury  or  to  Datchet. 
In  and  about  the  neighborhood  through  which  he  has  passed  so 
cursorily,  it  will  be  for  us  to  linger  for  a  longer  while,  throwing  it 
back,  as  far  as  fancy  will  permit,  to  that  time  when  its  celebrity  was 
being  made,  and  when,  though  AYraysbury  and  Datchet  also  existed 
close  by  as  now,  no  trains  whistled  through  them,  and  Colnbrook 
commanded  the  circumjacent  traffic. 

With_  thfi   PYPOptJQp  of  tlui   rlnirnh^  TTnrt.onj  as  it  was  known  tO 

Milton,  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  roads,  the  paths,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  fields  and  vegetation,  than  in  the  actual  houses  now 
remaining.  Around  the  village,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  parish 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  this  angle  of  Bucks,  the  land  is  of  the 
kind  so  characteristic  of  England  —  the  rich,  teeming,  verdurous 
flat,  charming  by  its  appearance  of  plenty,  and  by  the  goodly  show 
of  wood  along  the  fields  and  pastures,  in  the  nooks  where  the 
houses  nestle,  and  everywhere  in  all  directions  to  the  sky-bound 
verge  of  the  landscape.  The  beech,  which  is  nowhere  finer  than  in 
some  parts  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  is  not  so  common  in  this 
part ;  one  sees  a  good  many  ugly  pollards  along  the  streams ;  but 
there  are  elms,  alders,  poplars,  and  cedars ;  there  is  no  lack  of 
shrubbery  and  hedging ;  and  in  spring  the  orchards  are  all  abloom 
with  white  and  pink  for  miles  round.  What  strikes  one  most  in 
walking  about  the  neighborhood  is  the  canal-Hke  abundance  and 
distribution  of  water.    There  are  rivulets  brimming  through  the 
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meadows  among  rushes  and  water-plants ;  and  by  the  very  sides  of 
the  ways,  in  lieu  of  ditches,  there  are  slow  runnels,  in  which  one 
can  see  the  minnows  swimming.  Most  of  these  streamlets  and 
runnels  are  connected  with  the  Colne ;  which  river,  having  sepa- 
rated itself  into  several  channels  in  a  higher  part  of  its  course  near 
Uxbridge,  continues  for  a  good  many  miles  to  divide  Bucks  from 
Middlesex  by  one  or  other  of  these  channels  on  their  way  to  the 
Thames.  The  chief  branch  of  the  river,  after  flowing  through 
Colnbrook,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  passes  close  by  Horton.  It 
is  a  darkish  stream,  frequently,  like  its  sister-branches,  flooding  the 
lands  along  its  course ;  which  are  accordingly  kept  in  pasture. 
Close  to  Iloiton  the  Colne  drives  several  mills.  There  are  excellent 
wheatfields  and  beanficlds  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  land  is  in  grass ;  and  in  Milton's  time  the  propor- 
tion of  meadow  to  land  under  plough  must  have  been  much  greater. 
On  the  whole,  without  taking  into  account  the  vicinity  of  other 
scenes  of  beauty  and  interest  —  including  nothing  less  than  royal 
Windsor  itself,  the  towers  and  battlements  of  which  govern  the 
whole  landscape  —  Ilorton  was,  and  might  still  be,  a  most  pleasant 
place  of  rural  retirement  either  after  London  or  after  Cambridge. 
One  could  lie  under  elm-trees  on  a  lawn,  or  saunter  in  meadows  by 
the  side  of  a  stream,  or  watch  a  mill-wheel  going  from  a  nistio 
bridge,  or  walk  along  quiet  roads  well  hedged,  or  deviate  into  paths 
leading  by  farm-yards  and  orchards,  and  through  pastures  for  horses, 
cows  and  sheep.  The  occupations  of  the  j)lace  were  wholly  agricul- 
tural ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  of  the  nature  of  manufacture 
at  that  time  in  the  whole  county  of  Buckingham. 

At  present  there  are  but  seven  families  in  Ilorton  and  its  neigh- 
borhood in  a  grade  of  life  superior  to  that  of  tradesmen  and  hus- 
bandmen; and  of  the  seven  houses  which  these  families  inhabit 
only  five  have  special  names  —  Ilorton  Manor  House,  The  Rectory, 
Berkin  ^lanor  House,  Ilorton  Cottage,  and  Horton  Cedars.^  The 
probability  is  that,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  economy 
of  the  place  was  much  tlie  same  —  that,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  parish,  only  fowr  or  five  families 
were  considered  as  of  the  rank  of  gentry,  and  that  these  had  their 
residences  grouped  in  or  close  by  the  village,  on  spots  corresponding 
to  those  similarly  occupied  now,  and  with  corresponding  names. 
The  sites  of  several  of  these  houses  and  the  names  of  their  occu- 
pants can  still  be  identified. 

Then,  as  now,  the  most  important  house  in  the  neighborhood  was 
the  Manor  llouse^  situated  on  an  open  tract  of  ground  behind  the 

1  Kelly's  Post  Office  Directory  for  Backs,  1854. 
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church.  The  occupants  of  this  house  and  the  lonls  of  the  n\nnor 
of  Horton  wefe  the  well-kno^m  Buckinghainshiri'  fanuly  of  the 
Bulstrodes  —  of  the  ancient  Bulstroiles  of  Bul8tn>«lo  in  lloilijt^rly 
parish,  ahout  nine  miles  distant,  and  of  U])ton,  almut  four  miloii 
distant,  in  the  same  hundred  of  Bucks  as  that  to  which  llortoii 
helongs.  Known  from  of  old  as  the  Bulstrodos  of  lltul^crly-liul- 
Btrode  and  of  Upton,  the  family  had  had  connections  with  Ilorton 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.; ^  and  from  1571,  at  which  date  the 
registers  of  Horton  commence,  I  find  the  births,  murriagos,  an<I 
deaths  of  Bulstrodes  almost  incessant  in  the  ]>ariHh.'  It  hc^ouin, 
however,  to  have  been  after  the  death  of  Kdwanl  Bulstroch)  of 
Hedgerly-Bulstrode  and  Upton,  in  1595,  that  Hort<m  IxM^arne  tho 
favorite  residence  of  the  main  line  of  the  BuIstrodcH.  HiIm 
Edward,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  Icjft  a  young  family  of 
sons  and  daughters  by  his  wife  Cecil  or  Cicely,  daiightc^r  of  Sir 
John  Croke,  of  Chilton,  Bucks.  One  of  the  daught<?rs,  Klizahclh 
Bulstrode,  having  married,  in  1002,  James,  afterwanlH  Kir  Jarnt'N, 
Whitlocke,  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  becrame  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Bulstrode  Whitlocke  (boni  lfy)5) ;  a  younger  sr^n,  Kd- 
ward,  bom  in  1586,  entered  the  Inner  Teniph;,  and  rone  to  dinti no- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  under  the  patronage  of  Judge  Whithnike ;  but  tho 
bulk  of  the  family  property  came  to  the  eldest  son,  Henry  JJul- 
strode,  bom  at  Upton  in  1578.  This  Henry,  though  ntill  fityled  of 
Iledgerly-Bulstrode  and  of  Upton,  as  his  VLtWA'Miom  \iti<\  iKren,  ntH'Xnn 
to  have  r^rsided  commonly,  if  not  habitually,  at  Hort^m  —  at  all 
events  after  hi.s  marriagr-,  in  or  about  HXi2,  with  Mary,  d;iijghU'r  of 
Thomas  Kea^L  of  Barton,  Berks.  Of  wrven  children  born';  to  hirn 
by  that  wife  before  her  death  in  1C14  —  7'horrjaii,  Wfuryy  VAw :tf*lf 
£lizal>eth,  Marj*,  Cicely,  and  liorothy  —  I  find  the  bapli>f/.»!  of  i't^nr^ 
and  the  burial*  of  two  who  die^J  young  (lUntry  iiu*\  Jior'/t.}»yy, 
recople»l  in  the  Hor.on  r'-^*ter.  The  )f\n\i>,  of  the  oth^rns,  \u*'.\h'U 
ing  TL :rr.i.a.  t:.e  el'ie**.  v.:i  and  heir,  t/z'/k  pla/y:  pfo^/Jlb:y  u\  (7pt//n ; 
where  iI-..«.  in  the  ViuJi'.y  vi'-.t  *A'  t;.e  l^ji^rfyU-tt,  wua  buried  x\i^i 
mother  'TJe-';-  I  CI  4  .  •:,, '-:r:.  \^■.r  'i«ri*.f.  'y/:\Tfi'A  %\  W'jr^jm.     A  l>rir 

9eci^'.-z. i  "B": fr:  —  y,r.  : r -r^-   « -  - 0 ^  '/*  J vf. .',   A , >-.'.,  r. ' -'/>;.  of  ly/'.jif;:, ; 

t*i    T  ■»-'  :»«i-»*  -•        ■       ••.!-■    4-'    '•■•*•«•*•    '•*»■*       ••Y     *!.<■*•('»•••«'-*    Vl^-'»  t»     •*-     'i'*      ♦^ 


2  Tufc  Kurit^E.  «v'.'#»  v<  lut   uiiut  An.  tut      ^wt- 
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furnish  a  fair  proportion.  The  marriage,  indeed,  of  the  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Bulstrode,  with  Coluberry,  daughter  of  Simon  Mayne,  of 
Dinton  (1625),  took  place  elsewhere ;  but  the  young  couple  had  not 
been  long  married  when  they  came  to  reside  at  Horton,  where  their 
eldest  son,  Samuel,  was  baptized,  Nov.  5, 1629,  and  their  second, 
Simon,  April  7,  1631,  and  where  all  their  subsequent  children  were 
bom.  Moreover,  at  Horton  took  place  the  marriages  of  three 
others  of  the  children  of  Henry  Bulstrode  —  that  of  Mary  to 
Thomas  Knight,  of  Reading,  Aug.,  1630;  tliat  of  Cicely  to  Philip 
Smith,  Feb.  14,  1632-3;  and  that  of  Edward,  the  only  other  sur- 
viving son,  to  Mildred,  daughter  of  George  Brown,  of  Ashford, 
Kent,  Sept.  24,  1633.  This  last  couple,  as  well  as  Thomas  and  his 
wife,  settle  at  Horton,  and  contribute  baptisms  to  the  register ;  con- 
nected with  which  parish,  accordingly,  during  the  first  year  or 
eighteen  months  of  Milton's  stay  there,  there  were  three  Bulstrodes, 
heads  of  families  —  the  elderly  squire  and  grandfather,  Henry  Bul- 
strode, Esq.,  now  a  widower  by  his  second  wife's  deatli,  in  Oct, 
1631  (buried  at  Upton) ;  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  the  heir-apparent; 
and  the  younger  son,  Edward.  What  with  such  a  resident  colony 
of  Bulstrodes,  and  what  with  the  occasional  visits  of  uncle  Edward 
Bulstrode,  the  lawyer  (advanced  to  be  Lent-Reader  of  his  Inn,  in 
Nov^  1032),  and  of  cousin  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  the  younger  but 
more  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  now  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  by  his  father's  recent  death  (June  22, 
1632),  proprietor  of  Fawlcy,  in  the  same  county  of  Bucks,  but  on 
the  Oxfordshire  border  —  Horton  Manor  House,  as  I  fancy,  must 
have  been  a  somewhat  bustling  mansion  when  Milton  firet  knew  it. 
You  could  not  take  a  walk  through  the  village  without  tumbling 
over  a  little  Bulstrode  with  a  hoop,  or  meeting  a  little  Bulstrode  in 
long  clothes.  The  elderly  squire  survived  at  the  head  of  the  colony 
till  1 043,  a  man  of  note  in  the  county,  and  with  service  on  the  Par- 
liamentary side  in  the  civil  wars  reserved  for  his  last  years.' 


1  The  foregoini^  particniare  relative  to  the 
Bulptrtxle  family  have  been  digested  fVom 
pedigrees  in  the  Heralds'  Vieitations  for 
Bucks  in  1634  (Harl.  3ISS.  Il(i2  and  1391), 
from  Wood's  Athene,  III.  471-2,  from  Lips- 
corabe'8  Buckinghamtihirc  (IV.  pp.  608,  572-6, 
etc.,  where,  however,  there  are  Rcveral  errors), 
and  fVom  my  own  examination  of  the  Horton 
parisli  registers.  Some  particulars  have  been 
supplied  at  the  last  moment  by  Sir  James 
Wliitlocke's  Uber  Famdieus^  recently  edited 
by  Mr.  Bruce  (1858).  Since  writing  the  ac- 
count in  the  text,  I  have  also  seen,  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  a  correspondence,  dated 
1034,  between  Uenry  Bulstrode  and  Uie  two 


officials  of  the  College  of  Anns  (J.  Pbilpot, 
Somerset  Herald,  and  W.  Rj  ley,  Bluemantle), 
who  were  engaged  in  tliat  year  in  the  Her- 
aids'  Visitation  of  Bucks.  The  corrccpond- 
enco  consiiits  of— (1)  A  letter  from  Henry 
Bulstrode,  dated  "•  Horton,  14th  July,  1634," 
addrewtcd  to  the  two  ofRcials,  excusing  him- 
self for  not  meeting  them  at  Iver  next  day, 
according  to  summons,  but  stating  that  he 
has  sent  by  his  servant  "such  arms  and  mat- 
ter of  information  for  his  descents  a«i  upon  so 
short  a  time  he  could  tind ;  *'  (2)  Au  angry 
reply  of  the  officials,  dated  "—July,  1C34," 
to  the  eflTect  that  the  "  scocheon  "  he  had  sent 
by  liifl  senrant,  having  **  more  coats  quartered 
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Such  of  the  Ilorton  Bulstrodes  as  the  Manor  House  could  not 
contain  were  probably  accommodated  in  another  house,  called  JPlace 
Jfotise,  which  stood  on  the  manorial  grounds,  but  close  to  the 
church  on  the  tower  side,  and  with  but  a  wall  separating  its  garden 
from  the  churchyard.  Of  this  mansion,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  view  still  exists,  from  which  we  can  judge  it  to 
have  been  a  comfortable  residence  in  the  taste  of  that  day. 

A  third  house  of  some  consequence  in  or  near  the  village  was 
The  liectory^  inhabited,  when  Milton  took  up  his  abode  in  Horton, 
by  tlio  Rev.  Edward  Goodal,  rector  of  the  parish.  He  had  been 
presented  in  1631  by  Henry  Bulstrode,  Esq.,  on  the  vacation  of  the 
living  by  the  previous  rector,  Francis  Boswell.^  He  had  formerly 
been  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Puritan  minister,  Thomas  Gataker, 
of  Rotherhithe  —  in  which  situation,  it  may  be  remembered,  it  is 
also  believed  that  Milton's  tutor,  Young,  officiated  for  a  time, 
**  Among  the  persons  of  note  that  had  been  his  (Gataker's)  assist- 
ants," says  Simeon  Ashe  in  his  memoir  of  Gataker  appended  to  his 
funeral  sermon  in  1655,  was  "Mr.  Goodal,  minister  at  Horton  by 
Colnbrook."  There  is  no  trace,  however,  of  any  such  "  notability  " 
attained  by  Mr.  Goodal  as  by  Young.  All  we  know  of  him  is,  that 
he  did  the  duties  of  his  parish  from  1631  to  1652  for  an  income  of 
about  £100  a-year ;  lived  with  his  wife  Sarah  in  the  Rectory;  and 
wrote  with  his  own  hand,  among  the  other  entries  of  these  twenty 
years  in  the  parish  books,  the  records  of  the  baptisms  and  the 
deaths  of  some  of  his  own  little  ones. 

All  these  houses  have  disappeared,*  nor  does  that  fourth  and  still 
more  interesting  house  in  Horton   remain,  in  which  Milton  lived 


than  in  the  former  visitation,"  and  havinf^ 
been  returned  to  him  in  consequence,  with 
a  demand  for  "  furtlier  proof,''  and  also  for 
the  Herald's  feej<,  and  he  havinf^  not  only 
neglected  the  demand,  but  made  a  talk  of 
the  aflkir  among  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  "dissuaded  others  to  inconformity,"  he 
is  in  consequence  summoned  to  appear,  on 
the  11th  of  October  next,  before  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  as  Earl  Marshal,  to  answer  for  his 
contempt,  under  a  penalty  of  £10,  and  "  the 
flirther  peril  and  trouble  that  may  ensue." 

1  Lipscombe's  Buckinghamshire,  under 
"  Horton."  The  name  of  Goodal's  predeces- 
sor is  there  given  as. William  Boswell ;  but  in 
the  parish-registers  I  find  it  written  **  Fran- 
cis." 

9  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  trace, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  three  houses  named  in  the  text: 

1.  Tlu  Manor  House. — The  house,  with  the 
manor,  came  into  poweaaion  of  a  new  family, 


the  Scawens,  about  1658,  who  were  lords  of 
the  manor  till  1782,  when  one  of  them  sold  it. 
After  a  Sir.  Cook,  of  Beaconsfleld,  and  a  Mrs. 
Hickford,  as  intermediate  proprietors,  Thom- 
as Williams,  Esq.,  M.  P.  purchased  the  manor 
in  1794;  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant,  Thomas  Peer  Williams,  Esq.  The 
old  manor-house  in  which,  according  to  Ly- 
sons,  in  his  MS-  Collections  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Add.  MS.  Brit.  3Ius.  9439),  "  many  arms 
of  Bulstrode  "  were  still  to  be  seen  when  he 
wrote,  was  pulled  down,  except  a  small  part, 
a  few  years  before  the  publication  of  his 
printed  account  of  Bucks  in  1818. 

2.  PZaM  Hou-v.  — See  Gent.  Mag.  for  Ang. 
1791,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  house.  Early  in  last  century  it 
was  occupied,  under  the  Scawens,  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Brerewoods.  When  they  left  it,  it 
was  rented  for  a  long  time  by  one  Mayhew, 
a  gardener;  being  maoh  ont  of  repair,  it  was 
demolished  in  or  aboat  1775— a  view  of  it 
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with  his  fkther.  Todd,  on  making  inquiiy  of  the  rector  of  Horton 
in  1808,  waa  infonned  by  letter  from  him  that  the  houae  had  beea 
palled  down  about  ten  years  before  that  date,  —  i.  e.  about  17M. 
This  information  was  accompanied  by  no  indication  as  to  the  ute  or 
appearance  of  the  house  which  had  been  so  pulled  down;  and 
though  the  rev.  gentleman,  who  must  have  seen  the  houae  him8el( 
lived  till  1850,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  farther  questioned  on 
the  subject.  While  he  was  still  alive,  however,  there  waa  a  tradi- 
tion at  Horton,  which  has  found  its  way  into  books,  that  Milton*! 
house  was  one  which  stood  on  the  site  of  a  new  mansion,  cidled 
Berkin  Manor  House,  near  the  church,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  with  streams  of  water  running  through  and  along  the 
grounds ;  and  in  the  garden  of  this  house  there  was  shown,  till  the 
other  day,  the  remnant  of  an  apple-tree,  under  which,  according  tS 
the  innocent  style  of  local  legend  about  such  things,  Milton  ^  used 
to  compose  his  poetry.'^  I  have  not  been  able  either  to  authenticate 
this  legend  as  to  the  site  of  Milton's  house  or  to  disprove  it. 

In  some  house  near  the  old  church  of  Horton,  at  all  events,  and 
with  the  tower  of  the  church  close  in  view,  had  Milton^a  &ther 
chosen  to  spend  his  declining  years,  ^retired  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  the  world.'' ^    His  age  at  the  time  must  have  been  about 

having  been  taken  two  years  before  by  F. 
Brcrewood;  and,  for  some  time  thereafter, 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  house  were  let  to 
a  Mr.  Cox  for  £22  lO*.  a  year.  A  fragment 
of  an  old  brick-wall  and  arch  still  marks  the 
site  of  Place  Houh  in  the  ground  by  the 
church. 

3.  The  Rectory.  —  The  present  rectory  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  old  one,  being  a  compara- 
tirely  "modem-looking  house,  but  with  parts 
of  it  oldii^h,  on  the  turn  of  the  road  IVom  the 
village  towards  Colnbrook,  and  with  a  fine 
view  of  Windsor  Castle  and  the  intermediate 
country.  I  have  csi)ecially  to  thank  iU  occu- 
pant—the Rev.  R.  G.  Foot,  B.  A.,  Rector  of 
Horton  — for  his  great  kindness  in  answering 
my  queries  resi>ecting  Horton.  and  in  permit- 
ting me  to  examine  the  parish  registers  at  fbll 
leitenie,  and  to  make  extracts  fi-om  them. 

1  Three  questions  occur  here,  to  whidh  I 
cannot  give  satisfactory  answers,  but  to  which 
answers  may  yet  turn  up.  1.  At  whnt  time 
did  Milton's  fkther  retire  to  Horton  ?  Milton, 
in  the  first  of  his  I^tin  elegies,  written  to 
Diodati,  during  the  supposed  period  of  his 
rustication  from  Cambridge,  in  1G2G,  sjieaks 
of  a  delicious  residence  somewhere  out  of 
town — "  stUnirbani  noln'lis  umbra  loei"  —  as  then 
one  of  bis  pleasures  alternately  with  the  the- 
atricals and  other  gaieties  of  London.  Can 
the  **  loau  suburbeauts**  mentioned  thna  early 


be  the  house  at  Horton?  The  term  "^ 
bonus "  would  seem  inappropriate  to  a  place 
distant  eighteen  miles  i>om  London ;  but  in  a 
subsequent  letter  of  Dec.  14, 1684,  Milton  nsei 
the  same  term,  when  it  is  most  natural  to  eap- 
posc  that  he  was  writing  fh>m  Horton.  lie 
dates  the  letter  "£  suburbano  nostra.^*  Again, 
in  the  seventh  of  the  Acadamic  Prolosiooi 
(delivered,  probably,  in  Milton's  last  coll^|» 
session  of  lt)3l-2),  he  speaks  of  the  "groves, 
and  rivers,  and  beloved  village  elnuh'*  amid 
which,  in  the  preceding  summer,  he  bad  spent 
a  delightftil  vacation,  and  tlie  reoeoUeetloa 
of  which  was  still  with  him;  and  thb  maf 
refer  to  Horton.  On  the  whole,  my  impreiN 
sion  is  that,  though  the  house  at  Horton  may 
have  been  taken  by  the  elder  Milton  some  lit- 
tle time  before  lf)32,  it  cannot  have  been  long 
before;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tlMttbe 
"  loeu4  suburbanus "  of  1628  was  some  otber 
place  which  the  old  gentleman  may  have  had 
nearer  London.  Tlie  manner  in  which  MO- 
ton  speaks  of  his  retiring  to  Horton,  on  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
place  was  rather  new  to  him.  If  we  anf^posa 
that  the  vacation  of  1631  was  the  first  be  had 
spent  {here,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  allBsiona 
in  the  Frolusio  would  be  accounted  for.  S. 
Had  the  elder  Milton  jmrtkased  a  house  and 
land  at  Horton,  or  did  he  only  bold  a  hcmm 
and  grounds  by  rent  on  lease  t   The  leoood 
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sixty-nine  or  seventy ;  that  of  his  wife  may  have  been  many  years 
less.  Besides  themselves  and  their  servants,  the  only  other  con- 
stant inmate  of  the  house  was  their  son  John.  Their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Philips,  now  the  mother  of  two  surviving  children,  both  of 
them  sons,  was  living  with  her  husband  in  London ;  and  Christo- 
pher, as  the  following  extract  will  prove,  can  also  have  been  but  an 
occasional  visitor  at  this  time  at  the  house  in  Horton : 

"  Christopher  Milton,  second  son  of  John  Milton  of  London,  gentleman,  ad- 
mitted of  the  Inner  Temple,  22d  September,  1632.**  ^ 

It  thus  appears  that  Christopher  Milton  was  removed  from 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  John 
(July,  1632),  having  been  there  only  two  years,  and  consequently 
having  taken  no  degree ;  and  that,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and 
nine  months,  he  began  the  professional  study  of  the  law  in  Loudon. 
The  Inn  at  which  he  was  entered  was  that  to  which  Edward  Bul- 
strode,  and  also  Selden,  belonged. 

When  the  materials  relating  to  Milton's  life  at  Horton  are  exam- 
ined, it  is  found  that  they  are  considerably  more  rich  for  the  first  two 
years  and  five  months  of  the  entire  period,  than  for  what  remains ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  these  first  two  years  and  ^\e  months  at  Hor- 
ton, during  which  the  poet  advanced  from  the  middle  of  his  twenty- 
fourth  to  the  end  of  his  twenty-sixth  year  (July,  1632,  to  December, 
1634),  form  a  little  sub-section  of  his  total  life,  having  a  certain 
unity  within  itself,  as  of  a  picture  related  to  others  but  separately 
framed.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  view  the  occupations  of  these 
two  years  and  five  months  in  a  collective  manner,  while  dating,  as 
far  as  possible,  their  individual  incidents. 

In  the  first  place,  as  this  was  the  period  in  Milton's  life  for  taking 
in  those  "  images  of  rural  nature,"  in  as  far  as  such  were  still  want- 
ing, which  poets  arc  supposed  preeminently  to  require,  so,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  his  senses  did  not  cater  idly  amid  the  sceneiy  and 
circumstances  of  his  new  home  for  the  supply  of  his  imagination. 
Look  back,  reader,  and  sec  him  as  I  do !  Now,  under  the  elms  on 
his  father's  lawn,  he  listens  to  the  rural  hum,  and  marks  the  branches 


snppoeition  la  the  more  probable;  m  there  is 
BO  mention  of  Mlltons  among  the  landed 
gentry  of  Backa  in  the  Visitation  of  IGSi,  and 
no  mention  of  any  subflequent  poaseraiou  or 
Bale  of  lands  there  by  the  family.  3.  If  the 
hoose  and  grounds  were  held  by  tenancy, 
fhnn  whom  were  they  held?  Warton,  in  a 
note  on  Milton^is  E^taphium  Damonit  (quoted 
by  Todd,  VII.  CSl),  says,  "  His  fkther's  bouse 


and  lands  at  Horton,  near  Colnbrook,  were 
held  under  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water.'*  No 
authority  is  giren  for  this  statement,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  any.  The  Bulstrodes 
were  the  chief  proprietors  of  land  about  Hor- 
ton. 

1  Note  from  the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
obtained  for  me  by  F.  Lawxenoe,  Esq.,  Banria- 
ter-aM4tw. 
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as  they  wave,  and  the  birds  as  they  fly ;  now,  in  the  garden,  he 
notes  the  annual  scries  of  the  plants  and  the  daily  blooming  of  the 
roses.  In  his  walks  in  the  neighborhood,  also,  he  observes  not  only 
the  wayside  vegetation,  but  the  whole  wide  face  of  the  landscape, 
rich  in  wood  and  meadow,  to  the  royal  towers  of  Windsor  and  ihd 
bounding  line  of  the  low  Surrey  hills.  Over  this  landscape,  chang- 
ing its  livery  from  day  to  day,  fall  the  varying  seasons.  Light 
green  spring  comes  with  its  sliowers  and  its  days  of  keener  blue, 
when  nature  is  warm  at  the  root,  and  all  things  gain  in  liveliness ; 
spring  changes  into  summer,  when  all  is  one  wealth  of  leafage,  and 
the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  orchards  passes  into  the  forming  fruit ; 
summer  deepens  into  autumn,  gathering  the  tanned  haycocks  and 
tumbling  the  golden  grain  ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  brown  and  yellow 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  winds  have  blown  them  and  the  rains 
rotted  them,  comes  winter  with  his  biting  breath,  and  the  fields  are 
cither  all  white  so  that  the  most  familiar  eye  hardly  knows  them,  or 
they  lie  in  mire,  and,  in  the  dull  brumous  air,  the  stripped  stems 
and  netted  twig-work  of  the  trees  are  like  a  painting  in  China  inL 
And  these  seasons  have  each  their  occupations.  Now  the  plough 
is  afield ;  now  the  sower  casts  the  seed  ;  now  the  sheep  arc  shorn ; 
now  the  mower  whets  his  scythe.  There  is,  moreover,  the  quicker 
continual  alternation  of  night  and  day,  dip])ing  the  landscaj^e  in 
darkness  or  in  lunar  tints,  and  bringing  it  bac-k  again,  as  Aurora 
rises,  in  all  the  colore  of  the  mom.  In  suniiner  the  twilight  steals 
slow^ly  over  the  lawn,  and,  seated  at  the  open  window,  the  poet, 
who  has  heard  the  lark's  carol  abroad  by  day,  Avill  listen,  in  the 
stillness,  for  the  first  song  of  the  nightingale  ;  and,  when  the  night 
is  farther  advanced,  may  there  not  be  a  walk  on  the  lawn,  to 
observe  the  trembling  to])S  of  the  poplars,  and  to  drink,  ere  the 
soul  is  done  with  that  day  more,  the  solemnizing  glory  of  the  ti-an- 
quil  stare  ?  Look  on,  thou  glorious  youth,  at  stare  and  trees,  at  the 
beauties  of  day  and  the  beauties  of  night,  at  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  seasons,  and  at  all  that  the  seasons  bring  !  No  future  years 
of  thy  life,  perchance,  will  be  so  hapj)y  and  calm  as  these ;  and  a 
time  oomes,  at  all  events,  when  what  thine  eye  shall  have  already 
gathered  of  nature's  facts  and  appearances  must  suftice  thee  for 
ever,  and  when,  judging  thy  chambers  of  imagery  sufiicieutly  fur- 
nished, God  will  shut  thee  in ! 

Not  the  scenery  alone  about  Ilorton,  but  the  little  society  of  the 
village  itself,  becomes  gradually  known  to  the  scrivener's  thought- 
ful son.  As  he  saunters  along  the  road,  handsome  and  fair-haired, 
the  field-laborers  and  servants  touch  their  hats  to  him,  and  think 
him  a  little  haughty.    He  comes  to  know  the  Hawkinses,  the  Spen- 
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sera,  the  Bowdens,  the  Michells,  and  the  other  denizens  of  the 
place,  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  their  turn  as  churchwardens. 
He  visits  the  Bulstrodes  at  the  Manor  House  or  at  Place  House, 
and  Mr.  €k>odal  at  the  rectory,  or  he  meets  these  and  others  some- 
times under  his  Other's  roof  Every  Sunday,  in  any  case,  he  is  one 
of  the  little  congregation  in  Horton  Church,  when  all  Horton  is 
gathered  under  his  eye ;  and,  as  he  sits  in  the  pew  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  listens  to  Mr.  Goodal's  sermon,  mayhap  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young  scholar  and  critic  from  Cambridge  moves  Mr. 
Goodal  to  a  more  ingenious  strain  than  need  be,  and  secures  for  the  . ,  '*  //» 
parish  their  rector's  very  best.  .'Af.       ' '  ^"^ 

Walks  in  the  environs  of  Horton  there  must,  of  course,  have  /  ^ 

been.  The  most  frequent  would  be  Colnbrook ;  along  the  narrow 
street  of  which,  to  the  bridge  over  the  Colne,  Milton  must  have 
often  strayed,  passing  those  old  gabled  houses,  some  of  which  still 
stand,  and  loitering  by  the  gateways  of  the  quaint  old  inns.  Not 
seldom,  however,  the  walk  would  be  along  the  banks  of  the  Colne, 
the  other  way  from  Horton,  towards  Wraysbury  and  the  Thames, 
and  on  to  within  view  of  Magna  Charta  Island,  and  of  the  famous 
field  of  Runnymede.  Nor  would  walks  be  unfrequent  in  still 
another  direction — from  Horton  to  its  neighboring  village,  Datchct, 
with  Windsor  Castle  fixing  the  eye  all  along  the  road ;  and  thence 
either  to  Windsor  itself,  past  Datchet  mead,  where  fat  Sir  John  was 
tumbled  into  the  Thames  out  of  the  buck-basket,  and  through  the 
park  where  he  was  pinched  and  scorched  by  the  fairies,  or  aside  to 
academic  Eton,  where  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ruled  the  College  as  pro- 
vost, and  one  of  the  fellows  was  the  learned  Hales.  All  this,  with- 
out mentioning  possible  excursions  to  a  still  greater  distance  over 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  journeys,  however,  as  Milton  himself 
informs  us,  were  to  London,  the  distance  to  which  was  but  two 
hours  of  good  riding,  or  five  of  steady  walking,  with  Brentford  to 
break  the  journey  in  the  middle ;  and  where  there  were  Christo- 
pher's rooms  or  Mrs.  Philips's  house  to  receive  him,  if  the  old  house 
in  Bread-street  was  let  to  strangers.  Whatever  new  acquaintances 
Milton  made  in  these  occasional  visits  to  London,  —  sometimes, 
perhaps,  for  a  week  together,  —  he  kept  up  closely  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Gills.  It  was  not  young  Gill's  fault  if  either  he  or  his 
father  were  long  out  of  the  public  mouth ;  and  in  1632  ho  got  into 
another  of  his  scrapes.  There  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  stand- 
ing feud  between  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Gill  family  —  Ben  having 
attacked  old  Mr.  Gill  as  early  as  1623  for  his  patronage  of  Wither'a 
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satires.^  This  had  rankled  in  young  GilPs  mind,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1682  he  had  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  "  Ben  Jonson,  who  I 
thought  dead,"  writes  Mr,  Pory  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1632,  ^has  written  a  play  against  next  term,  called  The 
Magnetic  Lady^^  This,  the  last  but  one  of  all  Ben's  regular 
plays,  was,  it  seems,  a  greater  failure  on  the  stage  than  even  its 
predecessor.  The  New  Inn.  It  was  expected  that,  as  usual,  Ben 
would  print  it  to  show  the  public  that  they  were  fools ;  and,  in 
anticipation  of  this.  Gill  wrote  and  circulated  the  following  squib: 

"Upon  Ben  Jonson's  Maonetick  Ladt. 

'  Pcaiuriunt  monies,  naacetur*  etc. 

"  Is  this  your  loadstone,  Ben,  that  mast  attract 
Apphiase  and  laughter  at  each  scene  and  act? 
Is  this  the  child  of  yoar  bed-ridden  wit, 
And  none  bat  the  BlackfHars  foster  it?  *  * 
O,  how  thy  fHend  Nat  Batter  'gan  to  melt 
When  as  the  poorness  of  thy  plot  he  smelt. 
And  Indigo  with  laughter  there  grow  fat 
That  there  was  nothing  worth  the  laughing  at! 
And  yet  thou  crazy  art,  and  confident. 
Belching  out  ftiU-mouthcd  oaths  with  foul  intent. 
Calling  us  fools  and  rogues,  unlettered  men. 
Poor  narrow  souls  that  cannot  judge  of  Ben! 
Yet,  (which  is  worse,)  after  three  shameful  foils. 
The  printers  must  be  put  to  farther  toils ; 
Wliereas,  indeed,  to  vindicate  thy  fame. 
Thou  hadst  iKxtter  given  thy  pamplilet  to  the  flame. 
O,  what  a  strange,  prodigious  year  'twill  be 
If  this  thy  play  come  forth  in  Thirty-three ! 

Let  doomsday  rather  come  on  New  Year's  Eve! 

«  «  «  « 

But,  to  advise  thee,  Ben:  in  this  strict  age 
A  brick-bill 's  fitter  for  thee  than  a  stage; 
Thou  better  knows  a  groundsel  how  to  lay 
Than  lay  the  plot  or  groundwork  of  a  play; 
And  better  canst  direct  to  cap  a  chimney 
Tlian  to  converse  with  Clio  and  Polyhymny. 
Fall  then  to  work  in  thy  old  age  again ; 
Take  up  your  trug  and  trowel,  gentle  Ben!  "* 

1  See  ant^,  p.  872.  Athena?,  II.  598-9.    It  is  there  quoted  under 

9  Ilarl.  MS.  quoted  by  GiSbrd.    See  also  the  impression  that  the  author  was  Gill  the 

Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  II.  43,  44.  cider;  but  Bliss  corrects  the  mistake  in  a  note 

8  Quoted  (more  fblly)  from  the  MS.  In  the  to  the  subsequent  article  on  the  younger  Giilt 

Aihmolean,  by  Bliss,  in  his  edition  of  Wood's  m  vol.  III.  p.  42. 
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This  attack  naturally  provoked  Ben's  admirers;  and  one  of  them, 
Zoach  Townlcy,  replied  to  it.  But  Ben  liked  to  settle  his  own  quar- 
rels ;  and  the  following  is  a  fragment  of  an  answer  he  wrote : 

"  Shall  the  prosperity  of  a  pardon  still 
Secure  thy  raUing  rhymes,  infamous  6111, 
At  libelling?    Shall  no  Star-chamber  peers, 
pillory,  nor  whip,  nor  want  of  ears,— 
All  which  thou  hast  incurred  desenrodly,— 
Kor  degradation  from  the  ministry 
To  be  the  Denis  of  thy  father's  school, 
Keep  in  thy  bawling  wit,  thou  bawling  fool? 
Thinking  to  stir  me,  then  hast  thou  lost  thy  end. 
I  '11  laugh  at  thee,  poor,  wretched  tylce.    Go,  send 
Thy  blatant  muse  abroad,  and  teach  it  rather 
A  tune  to  drown  the  ballads  of  thy  father; 
For  thou  hast  nought  in  thee  to  cure  his  fame 
But  tongue  and  noise,  the  echo  of  his  shame  ^ 
A  rogue  by  statute,  censured  to  be  whipt, 
Cropt,  branded,  slit,  neck-stockt.    Go,  you  are  stript! " 

Interested,  doubtless,  in  such  matters  relating  to  his  friends,  Milton 
visited  London,  he  tells  us,  for  certain  special  objects  —  to  buy  books 
to  carry  back  with  him  to  Horton,  and  to  take  lessons  in  mathemat- 
ics and  in  music.  Among  the  mathematical  teachers  of  that  day  in 
London,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  that  were  so  well  known 
as  John  Greaves,  professor  of  geometry,  and  Henry  Grellibrand,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  in  Gresham  College ;  nor  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  any  high  mathematical  teaching  in  London,  except  in 
connection  with  that  institution.  In  music,  besides  some  survivors 
of  the  older  English  school,  there  were  now  younger  celebrities. 
Among  those  were  the  two  brothers,  William  and  Henry  Lawes. 

Sons  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a  vicar-choral  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  the 
brothers  had  been  trained  from  their  childhood  for  the  profession 
of  music.  They  had  both  been  taken  into  the  ser\'ice  of  Charles  I. 
as  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  8er>'ants  of  "  the  private  Musick," 
and  what  not.  William  was  considerably  the  elder;  Henry  hUd 
been  born  in  1600.  The  reputation  of  both  as  composers  was 
already  well  established ;  their  airs,  fantasias,  catches,  etc.,  were 
in  circulation  in  manuscript ;  and  their  services  were  beginning  to 
be  much  in  request  for  the  music  to  new  masqnes.  Fr(Mn  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  always  spoken  of,  they  seem  both  to  have 
been  men  of  upright  and  amiable  character ;  and  the  face  of  Henry, 
in  an  extant  portrait  of  him  by  Faithome,  has  a  certain  fine  serious- 
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nesfl  which  is  highly  pleasing.  He  was  destined  to  a  wider  and 
longer  celebrity  than  his  brother.  About  the  year  l^S^  with 
thing  of  that  &me  still  to  make,  he  was  much  employed  as  a 
of  music  in  noble  and  wealthy  families.  He  had  a  special  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind  in^  the  family  of  the  Eadl  of  Bridgewater,  the 
young  members  of  whieb,  and  particularly  the  young  ladies,  wen 
among  his  most  hopeful  pupils.  Through  this  connectioii  and  his 
connection  with  the  court,  he  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintanoesi  in- 
cluding Carew,  Herriek,  Davenant,  Waller,  and  other  wits  and 
poets.  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  who  had  no  small  name  among  his 
lawyer  friends  as  an  amateur  in  music,  knew  Lawes  well ;  and  I 
have  found  tbe  shade  of  a  possibility  tbat  he  had  given  lessons 
to  some  of  the  Bulstrodes  of  Horton.  That  Milton,  a  passionate 
lover  of  music,  and  now  cultivating  that  art  by  regular  study,  shonll 
come  to  know  Lawes,  was  a  matter  of  course.  He  probably  took 
lessons  from  him. 

After  all,  Milton's  visits  to  London,  whether  for  mathematics  or  ftr 
music,  were  but  occasional ;  and  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  at  Hoi^ 
ton  in  quiet  study.  ^  There,''  he  says,  ^  I  spent  a  complete  holidsf 
in  turning  over  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (evolvendis  OrtBcU 
ZfCUinisque  acriptortbua) ; "  and  the  words  imply  a  good-  eoUeoCion 
of  books,  and  a  steady  course  of  reading  in  them.  From  various 
circumstances  we  should  judge  that  about  this  time  he  read  more 
assiduously  in  the  Greek  writers  than  he  had  formerly  done.  The 
existence  of  a  copy  of  Aratus,  which  ho  had  bought  in  1681,  and 
which  is  annotated  here  and  there  by  his  hand,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  There  are  also  extant  copies  of  two  other  Greek  authon^ 
bearing  his  name  on  tlicir  fly-leaves  and  annotations  in  his  hand  on 
the  margin  throughout  —  the  one  a  copy  of  Paul  Stephens's  edition 
of  Euripides,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  published  in  1602;  the  other 
a  copy  of  Lycophron.  Both  were  purchased  by  him  in  1634  —  tbe 
Euripides  for  125.  6c?.  and  the  Lycophron  for  ^s}  It  was  probably 
about  this  time,  too,  that  Milton's  ^  ceaseless  round  of  study  and 
reading  "  led  him  from  "  the  laureate  fraternity  of  poets,"  and  fix)m 


1  The  Euripides  was  in  the  posMSsion  of 
Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  on 
whose  death,  in  1740,  it  became  the  propertj 
of  John  Whiston,  a  bookseller.  From  him 
it  Was  bought  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  1754 ;  after 
whose  death  it  became  the  property  of  Joseph 
Cradock,  Esq.,  of  Gnmly,  in  Leicestershire. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  Ids  Life  of  Milton, 
in  1779,  the  book,  by  Mr.  "  Cradock's  kind- 
ness*'was  in  his  hands.  <*The  margin,'*  he 
says,  "  is  sometimes  noted,  but  I  have  found 
nothing  remarkable."  Barnes,  however,  had 


previously  niied  it  for  his  edition  of  Enfpl- 
des;  and  Richard  Paul  JodreU,  in  hfa  "  IUa§- 
trations  of  Euripides,**  in  1781,  adopts  one  or 
two  of  the  MS.  readings,  and  aeeiun  Banei 
of  having  avafled  himi«elf  of  the  book  with- 
out acknowledgment.  By  Mr.  Cradoek  the 
book  was  bequeathed  to  the  late  Sir  Hcmy 
llalford;  and  l)eyond  this  point  I  have  not 
traced  it.  The  copy  of  LyropAnm,  aocordlog 
to  Todd,  was  in  1809  in  the  pocwiwaion  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  had  been  used  hf  Mr.  ICeea, 
with  a  view  to  a  new  edition  of  tbe  poat 
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those  "orators  and  historians"  who  had  been  chiefly  associated 
with  the  poets  in  the  classic  studies  of  the  University,  on  "  to  the 
shady  spaces  of  philosophy,"  as  hidden  more  especially  in  the 
volumes  of  Xenophon  and  Plato.  Of  Milton's  early  reverence  for 
Plato  we  have  already  had  occasional  indications ;  but  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  some  period  of  his 
life  in  particular  when  he  drank  deeply  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

If  Milton's  readings  in  the  classics  and  (as  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe)  in  the  Italian  writers  were  assiduous  during  the  first  two 
years  and  a  half  of  his  residence  at  Ilorton,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  neglected  during  that  time  the  literature  of  his  own 
country.  Not  to  mention  the  older  English  classics,  there  were  the 
contemporary  issues  of  the  English  press  from  which  he  might  cull 
books  that  suited  him.  Of  the  books  registered  for  publication  in 
London  during  the  first  half-year  of  the  period  under  notice  a  list 
has  already  been  given.  The  registers  for  the  year  1G33  exhibit  a 
list  of  154  new  publications  or  transfers  of  copyright  —  including 
new  plays  by  Shirley,  Ford,  Shakerley  Marmion,  Heywood,  Gervase 
Markham,  and  Decker ;  also  poems  and  translations  by  May;  and  ser- 
mons and  theological  tracts  by  Bishop  Hall  and  by  Sibbes.  For  the 
year  1634,  we  find  126  publications  or  transfers  registered  —  includ- 
ing a  tragedy  by  Ford,  Wither's  Emblems,  a  Treatise  on  Decimals 
by  TV".  Barton,  Habington's  Castara,  Quarles's  Emblems,  a  play  by 
Massinger,  a  play  by  Shirley,  and  various  theological  works. 

Meanwhile  Milton's  own  muse  was  not  idle.  The  first  two  years 
and  a  half  of  his  residence  at  ITorton  were  the  period  of  the  com- 
position of  at  least  five  new  English  poems  —  his  Sonnet  to  the 
Nlght\ng(JLky  his  Allegro  and  J*e?iseroso,  his  Arcades  and  his  Coinus. 
The  date  of  the  composition  of  Conms^  the  most  important  of  the 
five,  is  certainly  known  to  have  been  tni  year  1634;  and  that  the 
other  four  preceded  it  is  matter  of  most  probable  inference.^  It 
is  for  us  here  to  examine  these  celebrated  poems  not  so  much 
critically  as  biograpliically.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
history  of  Buckinghamshire  that  they  were  i^Titten  at  Ilorton. 

I.  Sonnet  to  thb  Nightingale.  Only  once  before  —  in  his 
sonnet  "On  being  arrived  to  the  Age  of  Twenty-three  "  —  had  Mil- 
ton tried  his  hand  in  that  "  Petrarchian  stanza,"  which  his  readings 
in  the  Italian  poets  had  made  familiar  to  his  ear.  He  now  ventures 
on  this  "  stanza  "  a  second  time : 

I         >  »  '■  ■ 

"  0  Nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

WajrblQSt  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 

1  The  inference  Is  partly  from  the  natare     of  Milton's  Poems,  in  1645,  and  in  the  repzlst, 
of  the  poems  themselves,  and  partly  fh>m  the     in  1678. 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  first  edition 
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Thoa  with  f^csh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill. 
While  the  joU}'  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 

First  heard  before  the  shallow^cuckoo's  bill, 

Portend  success  in  love!    O,  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh; 

As  thou  fVom  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I." 

Here  we  have,  shall  we  say,  Milton's  salutation  at  Horton  to  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  the  year  1G33?  It  is  the  quickening 
season  of  Nature,  when  the  fancies  of  youth  turn  lightly  to  thoughts 
of  love.  He  who  in  that  season  hears  the  nightingale  before  the 
cuckoo,  will  wed  or  woo  fortunately  before  the  year  is  over ;  he  who 
hears  the  cuckoo  first  need  expect  no  such  good  hap !  Recollecting 
this,  the  poet  listens  in  a  still  evening  for  the  omen  of  his  fate.  Will 
the  nightingale  first  begin  her  song  from  that  bloomy  spray ;  or,  ere 
her  song  can  be  heard,  will  the  Avandering  voice  of  the  cuckoo  be 
heard  somewhere  amid  the  neighboring  groves?  Surely  in  past 
yeai^s  the  cuckoo  has  been  heard  first,  for  now  is  the  poet  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  yet  he  is  neither  wedded  nor  a  w^ooer. 
Whether  tlie  song  bode  success  in  poesy  or  success  in  love,  O 
may  it  be  the  niglitingale  this  year ! 

II.  AXD  III.,  L*Allec;ko  axd  II  Penseroso.  It  is  possible 
that  the  notion  of  such  a  pair  of  sliort  compositions,  collecting  and 
weaving  together  the  circumstances  in  nature  and  life,  suggestive 
to  the  recluse  of  clieerfulness  on  the  one  hand  and  of  melancholy 
on  tlie  otlier,  mav  have  occurred  to  JMilton  in  the  coui^se  of  his 
readings;  and  his  commentatoi*s  have  referred,  with  considerable 
plausibility,  to  certain  passages  in  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," and  to  a  song  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "Nice 
Valour,"  as  liaving  helped  him  not  only  to  the  notion,  but  also 
to  some  of  his  fiuicies  and  phrases  in  carrying  it  out.  ^     Be  this  as  it 


1  In  the  rlnboratc  notns  of  Warton  and 
Todd  on  Miltuu's  poetry,  it  is  the  custom  of 
thcM?  critics  to  nccuinulato  Irom  the  writings 
of  poets  and  others  previouK  to  Milton's  time, 
the  pasi^ujfes  which  they  think  may  poHHibly 
have  suggested  to  liim  his  toi)ict«  and  tliouglit?, 
or  have  helped  him  to  liLi  images.   The  result 


often  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  line,  or,  at 
leai<t,  a  f^inglc  frenteuce  in  the  ])Ocm  that 
chances  to  be  under  notice,  which  is  notrep- 
relented  as  com])osod  of  ideas  and  phraset 
recollected  by  Milton,  as  he  wrote,  out  of 
classical,  Italian,  or  English  poets.  -Apply- 
ing this  to  the  AUfgro  and  the  Pcnjcfnuo,  War- 
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4.\^ 


may,  he  certainly  did  K-hat  no  English  }H>t*t  hn<l  «U>no  lvt\m\  w  hf>h 
he  resolved  to  provide  our  langwagt*  with  two  ooinpnuioii  |^ooin»  ilod* 
icated  to  the  two  conditions  of  mind.  Tho  o\<|ui!tito  foolinj^  \\\\\\ 
'which  circumstances  were  chosen  or  invented  in  true  pootio  i^'lntion 
to  the  two  moods,  and  the  imaginative  subtlety  jind  inuHio^il  nri  in 
expression  with  which  they  wen^  woven  tog^^thor,  nuitlo  \\w  H\w\'%^nn 
of  the  attempt  complete;  and,  while  our  lan];;u!)g«^  liiMtn,  tli»»!>»o  two 
beautiful  compositions  will  have  a  place  by  theniMolvoH,  m\\o  Wwxw 
the  possibility  of  being  ever  supersethMl, 

In  the  Allegro^  the  poet  bids  Atelnncholy  bep:t)ne,  lutil  lnvnki»fi 
Mirth  or  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  ItacrlniH  iinil  Vrnuw,  %\v  lulhor 
of  Zephyr  and  Aurora.  Let  her  come  iittendcwl  by  Jon!.  itn<l  Jnlllly, 
Sport  and  Laughter ;  let  her  come  dancing  iin<l  loading  forlli  with 
her  the  mountain  nymph  Liberty.  The  time  in  ojiHy  nioniin|/,  |l>r 
the  pleasures  in  joining  her  train  an>,  firnt  of  all,  tlifNo  : 


tt 


To  hear  the  lurk  )N;icin  \\\n  flitflit, 
And,  Hlii);in(;,  Htartin  thn  dull  tilKlit 
From  bill  watirh-towftr  fn  ihv.  tikWn, 
Till  the  dappM  dawn  doth  rfiMt; 
Tlicn  to  tffnit*^  in  n\t\\ti  */t  turmtw, 
And  at  my  window  bid  ntHti\*mtfrrtfw 
TTirou^fh  the  »w»9<ri.Jrti«?r  <fr  tUt  t\w,, 
Or  th«;  twijit4^1  «^lantln^ ; 
While  the  trtM-k,  with  lirely  4Ut, 
fy^iU^n  the  rev  t^  d«r1e«M^Mi  ihirt, 
And  t^/  the  »U/'k  ftrtU*:  i/tkfn  'l/y/r 

JWAltJr  ttm*A  J,;«  *Uftt*A  \0>iHTKf 


iaAs^.n»  «i»i  \i  •Jut  V*..!  '.'  •-v.a^r-.*.  ;a  M/- 

itb    1&«B13UI>U:    Kill    i'ttTiA^U^t    -  .^Jl*>,   ^  »>^.p« 

axMOirt  .jii*M  .a  Kji-ji  ■.••'»- 1  ■  /'Hbn.vtjr.*  *i^^ 

-  Swicrp*  v**  T  J'..iii"    *  tort  "^u»n   --w.-t  f  »*«!v 

^ruttuo^  ;juT.'»»J  jiiiimi:iw.  rMir-i  tu»-;  »r}f)i^«M 
XLlnin  lui"    w-' t   lutf    n  n*   ii\iiif     **vn    t 

Z'VH     td.-TTn      r'lU'Jl     Mrttiivfli    \**   vir     .'^1.    m's 
j»   l!iu^."nti»fl    !•*  »r  »»!»*it    lim    uTmii^r*  \f  j*-. 

})iaUiit>»9U<*.    '*'j«iJ*^    *^-  '•••Afi*!*    .li»:i  «-in<^n 

Y^vu^r     Xirrfun.    *i#ft|pr-     "miir.^r'     '.•-itn- 
aiifiif.    *MU*'"  .     liir*tm     .irtit'.m^^ '•»      .*ii'- 
^•sirtubin.     ti:#*.*iU]Mi      '.'' <i     'rirflir*     '*im^ 


IM-;    \^  If.lf.V't    jA/nnw    r"t"iiv»i    i»«a;"./   '.v^i^ 

«*/ >n«9«{jtn      i^r-t^   <     A    «^    *<«iti«f    •%ti<-'i</  ywiH# 
\\u\    •«trniflii*1     *«^v*«   1''    ■^m^t'f'**      '.iff    */*Utl^^ 
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Oft  UttenliiK  how  tbe  lioimdt  aad  ham 

Cheerly  nrnie  the  slnmberiiig  moniy 

Trom  the  side  of  ■ome  ho«r  hill 

Thzoa^  the  high  wood  ediofaig  1111111; 

Sometime  walking,  not  nneeen, 

Bj  hedge-row  elmi ,  on  hillocki  green. 

Right  againit  the  eftstem  gate 

Where  the  greet  fan  begins  his  state^ 

Bobed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  doods  in  thoosand  liveries  digfat; 

WhUe  the  pkmghman  near  at  hand 

Whistles  o'er  the  Airrowed  land; 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scjthe. 

And  erery  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caoght  new  pleasures 

Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measnres— 

Rnsset  lawns  and  fUlows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Moontains,  on  whose  banen  breast 

The  laboring  doods  do  often  rest; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Sliallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Bosomed  hi^h  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  Beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes." 

Thon,  as  ilay  advances,  according  to  the  season,  it  will  be  the 
n»apers  at  their  work  or  at  their  dinner  among  the  sheaves,  or  the 
haymakers  in  the  meadow,  that  will  be  the  objects  of  sight;  or, 
it  may  be,  should  it  chance  to  be  holiday-time  and  the  waning  day 
bo  fine,  the  dance  of  the  youths  and  maidens  from  the  hamlets 
round  under  some  checkered  shade  to  the  sound  of  the  rebeck, 
while  the  merry  bells  are  ringing  and  the  older  folks  look  on. 
When  the  daylight  fails,  then  to  other  amusements  —  the  nnt- 
bro^\^l  ale  on  the  cottage-bench,  and  the  stories  to  accompany  it  of 
f:uries  and  goblins  and  the  nightly  pranks  of  Robin  Groodfellow. 
After  a  round  of  such  stories,  the  rustics  go  to  their  early  rest ;  and 
tlicn  it  is  that  the  poet,  still  in  the  cheerful  mood,  would  change  the 
scene : 

"Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  tbe  busy  hum  of  men: 
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the  meaning  of  which  is  not  necessarily  that  then  the  poet  conceives 
himself  personally  taken  from  the  country  to  the  city,  hat  that, 
still  in  the  country,  he  may,  after  the  rustics  have  retired  to  rest, 
farther  protract  hia  more  educated  day  hy  imaginations  of  the  city 
over  delightful  hooks.  Over  the  lighter  old  romances  or  over 
modem  masques,  he  would  he  present  at  splendid  city-pageants  of 
knights  and  ladies.  There  might  he  literary  pleasure  still  more  real 
in  the  pages  of  the  dramatic  poets,  taking  one  anon  to  the  well* 
trod  stage ;  where 

"If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild/' 

what  truer  gayety  can  heart  desire?  But  even,  after  Jonson  or 
Shakspeare  in  their  finest  comedies,  let  the  closing  rapture  still  he  in 
music  —  soft  Lydian  airs  married  to  immortal  verse,  piercing  the 
soul  in  notes  of  linked  sweetness,  such  as  Orpheus  would  raise  his 
head  to  listen  to  from  his  bed  of  heaped-up  flowers  in  Elysium,  or 
as,  had  Pluto  himself  heard  them,  would  have  moved  him  to  set  free 
his  half-regained  Eurydice. 

The  Penaeroso  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  contrast  to  the 
Allegro^  part  for  part.  Bidding  Mirth  begone,  the  poet  invokes 
the  divine  maid  Melancholy,  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta. 
Let  her  come  robed  in  pensive  black,  with  raj)t,  heaven-directed 
eyes,  attended  by  Peace,  spare  Fast,  retired  Leisure,  and,  above  all, 
the  cherub  Contemplation.  And  the  time  of  her  comhig  will,  of 
course,  be  the  evening,  when,  if  there  is  aught  to  break  the  silence, 
it  will  be  the  song  of  the  nightingale : 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly — 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 

Thee,  chauntrcss,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song; 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dr}',  smooth-shaven  green. 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way; 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
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Orer  somo  wide-watered  shore, 


Swingeing  slow  with  sullen  roar." 

These,  the  nocturnal  sights  and  sounds,  it  is  that  befit  the  mood  of 
melancholy.  Or,  should  the  air  without  not  permit,  then  let  the 
place  bo  some  room  where  the  glowing  embers  but  make  the  gloom 
more  solemn,  and  where  nothing  is^  heard  but  the  cricket  on  the 
hearth,  or  the  drowsy  voice  of  the  passing  bellman.  Later,  towards 
midnight,  the  lamp  will  be  lit  in  some  high  tower-chamber,  n-ithin 
which,  as  the  solitary  light  is  seen  from  afar,  the  pale  student  will 
outwatch  the  Bear  in  communing  with  mystical  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
the  soul  of  Plato  from  his  writings,  to  learn  the  deeper  secrets  of 
his  philosophy,  and  how  the  mind  of  man  is  but  a  messenger  from 
prior  regions  of  the  univei-sal,'and  all  the  stars  and  the  elements  are 
filled  with  parts  of  one  harmonious  being.  Or,  should  the  books 
not  be  those  of  philosophy  but  of  poesy,  then  the  poesy  will  be  that 
of  fate  and  tragedy,  such  as  the  severe  Greek  muse  gave  to  the 
ancient  world,  or  whatever  in  a  similar  strain  the  efforts  of  modem 
genius  may  more  rarely  have  bodied  forth.  O,  that  the  song  of 
MusoBus  or  of  Orpheus  could  be  revived !  Or  what  more  fit  than 
parts  of  old  Chaucer  — 

"  Him  that  left  half  told 
The  Btory  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball  and  of  Algarsifc, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  plass. 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  tlic  Tartar  King  did  ride  "? 

Or  of  Spenser  and  other  great  bards,  who 

"  In  sago  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear. 
When  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear"? 

In  such  Studies  and  weirdly  phantasies  let  the  night  pass ;  and  let 
the  morning  slowly  break  on  the  watcher,  not  clear  and  gay,  but 
sombre  and  cloudy,  the  ^dnds  rockinn;  tlie  trees,  and  the  big  rain- 
drops tliat  the  night  has  gathered  falling  audibly  one  by  one.  Then, 
when  the  sun  is  abroad,  and  his  beams  have  dried  up  the  showers, 
let  the  watcher,  his  pillow  yet  untouched,  sally  forth  only  to  lose 
liiniNclf  in  the  depths  of  some  forest  of  monumental  oaks  or  pines, 
and,  recumbent  in  some  close  covert  by  a  brook,  be  hushed  to  sleep 


y 
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by  the  bum  of  bees  and  the  gush  of  a  waterfelL  Let  mysterious 
dreams  come  in  bis  sleep,  and,  when  he  awakes,  let  it  be  as  if  sur- 
rounded by  spiritual  music.  His  heart  full  of  such  music,  whither 
can  his  returning  footsteps  take  him,  ere  the  new  day  has  fully 
begun,  but  to  the  studious  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  near  ?  There 
let  his  due  feet  never  fail.    Let  him  love 

"  The  high-embowed  roof 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 
In  servico  high  and  anthems  clear." 

And  so,  thoughtfully,  day  afler  day,  let  his  time  pass,  till  old  age 
shall  find  him  a  holy  hermit,  whose  wisdom  in  the  past  may  have 
something  in  it  of  a  prophetic  strain. 

"  These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give; 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live." 

In  the  AUegro  and  Penseroso  we  have  poetry  in  its  most  quiet 
intellectual  essence,  neither  elevated  into  song  by  the  lyric  passion, 
nor  recommended  to  non-poetic  tastes  by  the  occasional  interfusion 
of  pungent  particles  of  doctrine.  They  belong,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  idyllic  or  sensuous-ideal  class  of  compositions,  in  which  we  see 
the  poet  relaxing  himself  for  his  own  pleasure  in  the  calmest  pos- 
sible exercise  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  habit.  In  few  i)oems  in 
our  language  could  the  nature  of  the  purely  poetic  or  imaginative 
mode  of  cogitation  be  better  studied ;  and,  in  the  fact  that  these 
two  poems  of  such  pure  and  unperturbed  ])hantasy  were  written  by 
Milton  at  this  particular  period  of  his  life,  we  seem  to  have  an  indi- 
cation that,  in  his  retirement  at  Ilorton,  he  felt  himself  induced  by 
his  new  circumstances  to  lay  to  sleep  for  the  time  certain  dogmatic 
elements  in  his  constitution,  which  had  necessarily  appeared  in 
his  conduct  and  in  his  writings  amid  the  bustle  of  the  University, 
and  to  cultivate,  in  his  own  compositions,  though  not  exclusively  in 
his  readings,  the  one  dear  gifl  which  he  preferred  of  all  his  endow- 
ments. 

It  is  but  the  same  remark  in  another  form  to  say  that  these  two 
poems  afford  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact,  otherwise  demonstrable, 
that,  while  Milton^s  readings  in  preceding  and  contemporary  Eng- 
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and  become  liimself  a  nearer  point  of  roforeneo  in  tho  lastory  of 
£DglLsh  non-dramatic  }>oetry,  in  virtue  of  distinct  )>ertiunal  )ieou- 
liarities,  it  was  the  young  poet  of  Ilorton. 

So  far  as  the  scener}'  in  the  Alhyro  and  J^^nnvroao  is  takt^n  fiH>ni 
any  one  phice,  the  credit  may  bi»  given  to  Ilorton  and  its  ni*ighlH>r« 
hood.  In  the  moniing  scene  in  the  Alhtjro^  nearly  all  the  iletaiU 
of  the  landscape  are  such  as  Ilorton  would  furnish  to  this  day ;  and, 
though  other  localities  in  southern  England  would  furnish  most  of 
them  quite  as  well,  one  or  two  might  be  claimed  by  Ilorton  us  not 
so  common.    The  "  towers  and  battlements  " 

"  Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees/' 

are  almost  evidently  Windsor  Castle ;  and  a  characteristle  moniing 
sound  at  Ilorton  to  this  day,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  "  tluj  houiidri 
and  horn  "  from  Windsor  Park,  when  the  royid  huntsmen  are  out. 
That  Milton,  however,  did  not  adliere,  and  did  not  nM»an  to  adhere 
to  local  truth  of  detail,  —  in  other  words,  that  the  poem  was 
intended  not  as  the  description  of  any  actual  scene,  but  as  the 
generalized  visual  illustration  of  a  mood,  and  so  as  something 
higher  in  kind  than  any  mere  description,  —  is  seen  from  his 

"  Mountains,  on  wh'>H<;  tmrrcn  breast 
The  laboring  clowhi  do  often  rest " — 

a  feature  for  which  the  scenery  of  Ilorton  furnishes  no  originaL 
So,  in  the  Penseroso^  Xha  sound  of  the  distant  roar  of  th(;  sea  !»<,  ;ui 
regards  any  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  equally  ideal.  'lUit  iiothic 
cathedral,  in  whose  cloisters  the  )>ensive  man  walks  in  tlie  nionjing^ 
is  also,  of  course,  an  addition  to  ilorton  from  re<y>lle'.'tions  of  other 
places.  With  theise  exceptions,  the  landscape  of  th<;  J^cuHtiroHQ 
may  be  that  of  the  AU^-gnj  ma^le  melancholy  by  ni'^^^n light. 

IV.  AND  v..  Xv/ijkUY.^  xs\}  CoMt'S.  lu  these  two  c'^ni|>oHtions  of 
llilt/nu  l>oth  written  m  his  twenty-*ixth  y<;ar,  w<;  have  exhibitions 
of  his  ]»^x-lic  geniu**  on  a  more  axUiu^Wi:  s^rale,  and  with  inttfi^-fciing 
variations.  aj#pertaiijing  t'>  the  form  of  Jit<;rature  of  whi<;Ji  lh<'y  are 
exampi<rs.  lliat  form,  noM'  oW^lete,  was  well  known  in  the  wrve/i- 
teenth  century  ucder  the  name  of  the  Mas^^ue. 

In  tije  latter  pan  of  the  reign  *>f  KJiwiUrrth,  and  tlirougliout  ihe 
reijrn  of  Jaine^  I.  tLe  masque  wa*  the  lavoriu-  loifu  of  \)v\\\x\m 
theat ri '.-lil^.  If  the  8ov ensign  visJUrd  a  hubi<?*'t,-  nay.  if  o!ie  di^ 
tin^ruisiied  hiibie«.t  visited  an 'A  her  ceremoniously.  —  it  wa^  «fbM*ijtiaJ 
that} ran  of  the  ceremonia]  sliould  <JonbiM.  *A  aju  iu.-te-J  pag«*unl,  witL 
i^»eecheb^  etc^  by  peiinunb   alit-gorieaJiy  drebb^;d,  istatioued  ut  the 
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park  gate,  and  accompanying  the  visitor  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
mansion,  there  to  conclude  the  allegory  in  more  elaborate  scenio 
effects  and  more  pertinent  compliments  and  gratulations.    The  prep- 
aration of  such  pageants,  on  commission  from  those  who  required 
them,  had  at  last  become  a  regular  part  of  the  dramatic  profession ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Chapman,  Fletcher,  and,  above  all, 
Ben  Jonson,  the  literary  capabilities  of  the  masque  were  extended 
and  perfected.    In  the  matters  of  music,  machinery,  and  decoration, 
there  was  a  corresponding  improvement  under  the  superintendence 
of  such  artists  as  Inigo  Jones.    On  the  part  of  the  poet,  the  buM- 
ness  was  to  seize  the  meaning  of  the  occasion  in  celebration  of 
which  the  masque  was  held  —  the  birthday  or  marriage,  the  royal 
visit  to  the  city,  the  reception  of  an  ambassador,  or  the  like ;  then 
to  invent  some  allegory,  or  adapt  some  scrap  of  Grecian  mythology 
or  mediffival  and  chivalrous  legend,  in  the  action  of  which  the 
meaning  could  somehow  be  symbolized,  while  at  the  same  time 
room  was  lefl  for  dances,  comicalities,  and  the  expected  songs  and 
duets.    The  macliinist,  on  his  part,  receiving  the  allegory  from  the 
poet,  or  concocting  it  with  him,  had  to  devise  the  visual  effects  and 
surprises  required  for  its  proper  presentation  —  the  desert,  or  piece 
of  wooded  scenerj^,  or  the  bit  of  sea-shore  with  which  the  story 
opened ;   the   rocks,  grottoes,  castles,   etc.,  into  which  the   scenes 
changed ;  the  wliitc  clouds  dosoonding  from  the  sky,  out  of  which 
came  the  resplendent  maiden  or  the  goddess  of  the  spot ;  the  rain, 
the  thunder,  and  the  bui*sts  of  beautiful  color;    the  appropriate 
dress  for  nynij)hs  and  nereids,  satyrs  and  sea-gods,  negroes  or  pig- 
mies, or  whatever  fimtastic  beings  glided  or  gambolled,  sj^oke  or 
sang.     Finally,  much  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  masquers  in  their 
parts,  and  their  willingness  to  spend  money  beforehand  in  rich 
costumes. 

As  the  pastoral  or  idyl,  from  the  entire  ideality  of  its  nature, 
was  a  form  of  ])octry  to  which  Spenser  and  other  poets  betook 
themselves  by  instinct,  so,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  masque 
might  be  regarded  as  an  outstanding  species  of  dramatic  poetry 
reserved  by  the  dramatic  i)oets  in  order  to  exercise  therein,  without 
going  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  drama,  that  passion  for  pure 
sensuous  invention,  with  which,  as  poets,  they  could  not  quite  dis- 
pense, and  lor  which  ordinary  tragedy,  ordinary  comedy,  and  ordi- 
nary history  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
the  pastoral  was  occasionally,  in  practice,  blended  with  the  masque, 
BO  as  to  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  drama  called  the  dramatic 
pastoral.  Shakspeare,  though  he  has  given  us  no  masques,  lias 
given  us  his  "Jilidsummer  Xight's  Dream"  and  his  "Tempest,** 
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wonderful  specimens  of  some  such  kind  of  dramatic  phantasies ; 
and  there  are  instances  still  more  exact  of  compositions  intermedi- 
ate between  the  Spenserian  pastoral  and  the  regular  drama,  in 
Fletclicr's  **  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  and  Ben  Jonson's  "  Sad  Shep- 
herd." 

About  the  year  1633,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  a  factitious  impulse  for  the  time  was  given  to  dramatic 
entertainments  generally  in  London  by  the  indignant  reaction 
against  Prynne's  Histriomastix,  While  punishment  on  account  of 
the  book  was  being  prepared  for  the  author  by  Laud,  all  the  loyal 
were  on  the  alert  to  show  how  they  resented  the  insult  to  majesty 
conveyed  in  a  terrible  phrase  in  the  index,  supposed  (though  erro- 
neously) to  have  reference  to  the  Queen's  having  recently  acted  in  a 
pastoral  at  Somerset  House.  Above  all,  as  Prynne  was  a  barrister, 
and  had  dedicated  his  book  to  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  this 
feeling  rose  to  enthusiasm  among  the  lawyers.  •*  About  Allhallow- 
tide  [Nov.,  1633],"  says  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  "several  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Society  of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court,  amongst 
whom  some  were  servants  to  the  King,  had  a  design  that  the  Inns 
of  Court  should  present  their  service  to  the  King  and  Queen  and 
testify  their  affections  to  them  by  the  outward  and  splendid  visible 
testimony  of  al*oyal  masque  of  all  the  four  societies  joining  together, 
to  be  by  them  brought  to  the  Court  as  an  expression  of  their  love 
and  duty  to  their  majesties.  This  was  hinted  at  in  the  Court,  and 
by  them  intimated  to  the  chief  of  these  societies  that  it  would  be 
well  taken  from  tliem."^  In  short,  it  was  settled  that  there  should 
be  such  a  masque  at  the  expense  of  the  four  Inns  as  had  never 
before  been  j^resented  in  England  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  all  the  arrangements. 

The  committee  consisted  of  two  members  from  each  society  — 
from  the  Middle  Temple,  Mr.  Hyde  and  Whitlocke  himself;  from 
the  Inner  Temple,  Selden  and  Sfr  Edward  Herbert ;  from  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Xoy  and  Mr.  Gerling ;  and  from  Gray's 
Inn,  Mr.  John  Finch  and  another.  This  committee  appointed  sev- 
eral sub-committees  for  the  different  parts  of  the  business.  "  To 
me  in  particular,"  says  Whitlocke,  "  was  committed  the  whole  care 
and  charge  of  all  the  music  for  this  great  masque;"  and  he  informs 
ns  that  he  selected  Mr.  Simon  Ivy  and  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  to  com- 
pose all  the  airs,  lessons,  songs,  etc.,  and  to  be  masters  of  all  the 
music  imder  him,  besides  securing  the  services  of  four  Frenchmen, 
musicians  of  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  all  Italians  and  Germans,  as 
well  as  natives,  noted  for  their  musical  talent  in  London.    Mean- 

1  Wbitlocke^s  Memorimlf,  t¥b  anno  1688. 
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while  Shirley  had  been  appointed  to  write  the  poctrj'- ;  Inigo  Jones 
had  undertaken  the  machiner}- ;  Selden's  antiquarian  knowledge 
was  in  request  for  costumes,  etc. ;  Xoy,  TTyde,  and  the  others  were 
doing  their  parts ;  and  a  selection  had  been  made  of  four  of  the 
handsomest  young  barristers  from  each  Inn,  sixteen  splendid  follows 
in  all,  to  be  the  chief  masquers  and  do  the  dancing.  The  Jjanqnet- 
ing  House  at  Whitehall  was  suitably  prepared,  a  stage  erected, 
etc. ;  and,  at  last,  on  Candlemas  Xight  (Feb.  3,  1633-4),  after  many 
rehearsals,  infinite  pains,  and  some  disputes  about  precedency,  the 
great  affiiir  came  off. 

On  that  day,  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  masquers,  musicians,  actors, 
etc.,  met  at  Ely  House,  Ilolbom ;  and,  in  the  evening,  everj-thing 
being  ready,  the  procession  set  out,  moving  down  Chancery-lane 
towards  Whitehall.  First  went  twenty  footmen  in  scarlet  liveries 
and  silver  lace,  as  marshal-men  to  clear  the  way ;  then  Mr.  Darrel 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  "  an  extraordinary  handsome  proper  gentleman," 
as  marshal-in-chief,  gorgeously  mounted,  and  with  lackeys  carr)*ing 
torches  before  him ;  then  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  tlie  Inns 
(twenty-five  from  each)  selected  for  their  handsomeness,  each 
mounted  on  a  fine  hoi'se  and  splendidly  ap})arelled,  with  lackeys 
canying  torches  and  pages  canying  cloaks.  "  The  richness  of  their 
ajjparol  and  furniture,"  says  Whith^cko,  "glittering  hy  the  light  of 
the  multitude  of  torches  attending  on  them,  with  tlie  motion  and 
stirring  of  their  mettU'd  lionses  and  the  many  and  various  gay 
liveries  of  their  servants,  but  especially  the  personal  beauty  and 
gallantry  of  the  handsome  young  gcntlenuMi,  made  the  most  glori- 
ous and  splendid  show  that  ever  was  beheld  in  England."'  So 
much  for  the  first  pait  of  the  procession,  which  was  attended  by  its 
own  proj)er  music.  Xext  came  a  still  more  popular  part — tbe 
anti-mas(piers  or  comic  and  satirical  part.  Of  these  first  came  an 
anti-masque  of  cri})ples  and  beggars  mounted  on  pitiful  horses,  '^thc 
poorest,  leanest  jades  that  could  be  anywhere  gotten,"'  with  a  music 
of  keys  and  tongs,  and  with  habits  and  ])roi)erties  on  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  which  Xov  and  Selden  had  lavished  all  their  inirenuitv. 
Then,  preceded  by  "men  on  horseback  ])la\'ing  upon  ]>ipes,  whistles, 
and  instruments  sounding  notes  like  those  of  birds  of  all  sorts,  and 
in  excellent  concert,"  came  an  anti-masque  of  birds — to  wit,  "  an 
owl  in  an  ivy-bush,  with  many  several  sorts  of  other  birds  in  a 
cluster  roinid  about  the  owl,  gazing  as  it  were  upon  lier;"  these 
birds  being  nothing  else  than  little  boys  popped  into  covers  of  the 
shapes  of  birds,  and  very  ingeniously  fitted,  all  sitting  on  small 
horses,  with  footmen  going  In'  them  with  torches.  Next,  preceded 
by  musicians  on  horseback,  with  bagpipes,  hornpipes,  and  all  kinds 
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of  squeaking  northern  instnimcnts,  came  an  anti-masqne  of  greedy 
Scotchmen  and  other  northerners ;  which  anti-masque  was  intended 
as  a  satire  on  the  monopolies  then  so  much  complained  of.  Con- 
spicuous in  this  anti-masque  were  two  figures  —  the  one  "a  big 
fellow,  on  a  little  horse  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  begging  a 
patent  that  none  in  the  kingdom  might  ride  their  horses  but  with 
bits  bought  of  him;"  the  other  "a  fellow  with  a  bunch  of  carrots 
on  his  head  and  a  capon  upon  his  fist,"  describing  a  projector  beg- 
ging a  privilege  for  fourteen  years  for  his  discover}'  of  the  art  of 
feeding  capons  on  carrots.  When  there  had  been  enough  of  such 
ribaldry,  there  followed  the  finest  part  of  the  procession  —  first,  all 
the  musicians  of  the  masque,  in  chariots  purposely  devised  for  the 
occasion,  playing  most  iKsautiful  music ;  and  then  the  sixteen  grand 
masquers  in  their  superb  habits,  drawn,  four  and  four,  in  four  chari- 
ots, like  Roman  triumphal  cars.  First  T^jas  the  chariot  of  the  four 
Gray's  Ion  masquers,  the  colors  of  which  were  silver  and  crimson, 
with  footmen  walking  by  the  side  with  fiambeaux.  Separated  from 
it  by  a  band  of  musicians,  came  the  chariot  of  the  four  masquers  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  the  colors  of  which  were  silver  and  blue.  Mu- 
sicians again  followed  ;  and  then  in  order,  the  chariot  of  the  Inner 
TemjJe  masquers,  and  that  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  masquers,  differ- 
ently colored.  "  The  torches  and  flaming  huge  flambeaux,"  says 
"Whitloekc,  "  borne  by  the  side  of  each  chariot,  made  it  seem  light- 
some as  at  noonday,  but  more  glittering,  and  gave  a  full  and  clear 
light  to  all  the  streets  and  windows  as  they  passed  by."  The  whole 
procession  moved  slowly ;  and  all  London  was  crowded  along  the 
line  of  march.  Ilolborn,  Chancery-lane,  and  the  Strand  had  never 
seen  such  a  sight. 

3Ieantime  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  was  crowded 
with  ladies,  and  lords  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  jewelled  and 
apparelled  in  their  best,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  masquers. 
The  King  and  Queen  could  hardly  get  in,  so  great  was  the  assem- 
bly. Their  majesties  watched  the  procession  as  it  approached,  from 
a  window  looking  straight  into  the  street,  (that  Banqueting  Hall ; 
perhaps  that  same  window,  O  Charles,  sixteen  years  hence!)  and 
were  so  pleased  that  thoy  sent  to  desire  it  to  fetch  a  turn  round  the 
tilt-yard  that  they  might  see  it  all  again.  Then,  the  masquers 
having  entered,  and  all  being  seated,  the  masque  began.  Wliit- 
locke,  whose  heart  was  with  the  music,  explodes  at  this  point  in  a 
general  rapture  at  the  wonderful  success  of  everything ;  and  we 
have  to  turn  to  Shirley's  o\^ti  pages  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  masque  itselfl^ 

1  Shirlcy'i  Works,  by  Dyot,  Tol.  TL  p.  867— 26L 
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The  masque  was  entitled  The  Triumph  of  Peace.  A  beantifiil  and 
appropriate  proscenium  had  been  prepared ;  and,  a  "curtain  being  sud- 
denly drawn  up,  the  scene  was  discovered,  representing  a  large  street^ 
with  sumptuous  palaces,  lodges,  porticos,  and  other  noble  pieces  of 
architecture,  with  pleasant  trees  and  grounds.  This,  going  far  from 
the  eye,  opens  into  a  spacious  place,  adorned  with  public  and  private 
buildings  seen  afar  o%  representing  the  forum  or  piazza  of  Peace. 
Over  all  was  a  clear  sky,  with  transparent  clouds  which  enlightened 
all  the  scene."  When  the  spectators  had  sufficiently  entertained 
themselves  with  this  scene,  two  allegorical  personages,  Opinion  and 
Confidence,  enter  and  talk.  They  are  joined  by  Xovelty,  Admira^ 
tion,  Fancy,  Jollity,  and  Laughter ;  and  the  seven  together  have  a 
chat  about  the  coming  entertainment.  Then  the  same  personages 
figure  dancing  in  their  res]>ective  natures  as  the  first  anti-masque; 
after  which  they  continue. their  talk,  the  scene  changing,  while  they 
talk,  into  "  a  tavern,  with  a  flaming  red  lattice,  several  jdrinking- 
rooms,  and  a  back-door,  but  especially  a  conceited  sign  and  an 
eminent  bush."  Five  of  the  colloquists  then  depart,  leaving  Opin- 
ion and  Fancy  as  commentators  on  what  is  to  follow.  This  con- 
sists of  a  comic  allegory  of  the  social  results  of  peace,  in  tliree 
parts  —  first,  an  anti-masque  of  the  master  of  the  tavern,  wenches, 
servants,  gamesters,  and  the  boggars  and  crij»plos  of  the  procession, 
all  dancing  and  ex])ressin<:^  tboir  natures ;  then  an  anti-nias<iue  of 
six  projectors,  including  the  inventor  of  the  now  bit  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  nutritiousness  of  carrots,  dancing,  first  singly  and 
then  together;  and  then  (the  tavern  scene  having  changed  to  a 
woody  landscape)  the  anti-masque  of  the  owl  and  the  other  birds, 
with  fantastic  variations  of  a  morohant  among  thieves,  nymphs 
chased  by  satyrs,  huntsmen,  a  knight  and  his  squire  attacking  wind- 
mills, men  playing  at  bowls,  etc.  Oj)inion  and  Fancy,  whose  inter- 
sj)ei-sed  comments  can  but  faintly  have  indicated  the  allegoric 
meaning  of  these  sights,  are  then  rejoined  by  their  five  companions; 
and,  after  a  l)rief  dialogue,  they  all  go  off*,  scared  by  the  sound  of 
aerial  music  heralding  some  now  sight.  These  being  gone,  "  there 
api)ears  in  the  highest  and  foremost  part  of  the  heaven,  by  little 
and  little,  to  break  forth  a  whitish  cloud,  bearing  a  chariot,  feigned 
of  goldsniith's  work ;  and  in  it  sat  Irene  or  Peace,  in  a  flowery  ves- 
ture like  the  S])ring,  a  garland  of  olives  on  her  head,  a  branch  of 
palm  in  lior  hand,  buskins  of  green  tatfeta,  great  puffs  about  her 
neck  and  shoulders."  Descending  from  her  chariot,  Peace  sings 
two  short  songs,  each  ending  in  a  (rliorus ;  after  which  "  out  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  opposite  side  came  softly  descending  another 
cloud,  of  an  orient  color,  bearing  a  silver  chariot  curiously  wrought, 
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and  differing  in  all  things  from  the  first,  in  wliich  sat  Ennomia  or 
Law,  in  a  pnrple  satin  robe,  adorned  with  golden  stars,  a  mantle  of 
carnation  laced  and  fringed  with  gold,  a  coronet  of  light  upon  her 
head,  buskins  of  purple  drawn  out  with  yellow."  She  also  sings  a 
song,  ending  in  a  chorus.  Then  "•  a  third  cloud,  of  various  color 
fix)m  the  other  two,  begins  to  descend  towards  the  middle  of  tlie 
scene  with  somewhat  a  more  swifler  motion ;  and  in  it  sat  a  person, 
representing  Dike  or  Justice,  in  the  midst,  in  a  white  robe  and  man- 
tle of  satin,  fair  long  hair  circled  with  a  coronet  of  silver  pikes, 
white  wings  and  buskins,  a  crown  imperial  in  her  hand.*^  She  also 
sings,  Irene  and  Eunomia  joining  with  her  as  a  chorus ;  and  then 
the  whole  train  of  musicians,  advancing  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
sing  an  ode  felicitating  them,  and  praying  that  their  reign  may  ex- 
hibit the  joint  influence  of  Irene,  Eunomia,  and  Dike.  Thereupon 
the  scene  was  again  changed,  and  the  sixteen  grand  masquers  a}>- 
peared  sitting  on  a  kind  of  hill,  pyramidally  on  terraces,  under  an 
arbor  beautifully  contrived,  so  that  the  sky  beyond  could  be  seen 
through  the  branches.  The  masquers,  representing  the  sons  of 
Peace,  Law,  and  Justice,  wore  liabits  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem,  ^'  their  bodies  carnation,  the  shoulders  trimmed  with  knots 
of  pure  silver  and  scidlops  of  white  and  carnation,"  and  "  about 
their  hats  wreaths  of  olive  and  plumes  of  white  feathers ;  under- 
neath whom  sat  Genius,  an  angelical  person  with  wings  of  scveral- 
,  colored  feathers,  a  carnation  rolie  tucked  up,  yellow  long  hair  bound 
with  a  silver  coronet,  a  small  white  rod  in  his  hand,  and  white 
buskins."  Grcnius  descends  to  the  stage  and  speaks  a  speech ;  after 
which  the  masquers  dance  and  retire.  A  song  is  then  sung  by  the 
Hours  and  Chori,  complimentary  to  the  King  and  Queen  ;  the  musi- 
cians reenter ;  and  the  masquers  dance  their  main  dance  and  retire. 
Then,  to  a  confused  noise  of  "  Come  in .' "  "  Knock  ''em  down  I "  and 
the  like,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  machinery  seems  to  crack  and 
give  way,  there  bursts  in  a  rabble  of  carpenters,  painters,  tailors,  and 
their  'wives,  determined,  in  spite  of  guards  and  halberds,  to  see  the 
sliow.  They  gratify  their  curiosity,  have  a  dance,  and  bundle  out 
again.  There  is  then  another  song  encouraging  the  mas^iuei-s  to 
their  revels  with  the  ladies ;  and  the  masquers  choose  partners 
among  the  ladies  and  dance.  By  this  time  tlie  night  is  far  gone,  or 
is  supposed  to  be ;  and  so,  af\er  the  revels,  the  scene  changes  into 
"  a  plain  chami)aign  country',  and  above  a  darkish  sky  with  dusky 
clouds,  through  wliich  appears  the  new  moon,  but  with  a  faint  light 
by  the  approach  of  morning."  Gradually  a  vapor  rises,  and  out  of 
this  comes  a  cloud  of  strange  sha{>e  and  color,  in  which  sits  a  young 
maid,  with  a  dim  torch  in  her  hand,  her  face,  anns,  and  breast  of  an 
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oEre  edlof^  a  ttring  of  great  pearls  alwvi  fer  nedc,  *hee  ggmwt 
tcuHparait,  the  groand  dark  Une  an*!  fpnnkieil  wtsksbrcrq)aii|^ 
IherlmsidDS  white,  trimmed  with  goId7  ThH  »  Amphihikc  orDawn. 
She  ringa  a  soog  and  begins  to  aflcend ;  flbJ.  js  ihe  aaecndsy  the 
masqaera  are  called  from  their  reTels  br  a  final  »n2  of  other  roieeSi 
B7  the  time  it  is  done,  Amphiluke  is  hidden  in  the  hcaTcna ;  the 
masquers  derist ;  and  the  soene  closes^ 

^Thwtf^  sajs  Whitlocke,  <^was  this  earthlrptfimp  and  ^orf,if 
not  Tanit J,  soon  past  orer  and  gone,  as  if  it  had  nerer  been.''  But 
the  saocesB  had  been  complete ;  CTerr  part  of  the  maaqiie  having 
been  simply  as  good  as  it  conld  be,  save  (if  we  maj  here  add  so 
slight  a  criticism)  the  single  matter  of  the  poetrr,  whidi  is  rmf 
wret4rhed  stnfl|  even  from  Shirley.  The  co«t  of  the  masque  to  the 
Four  Inns  and  to  the  masqnere  in  private  expenses;  amo«inted  in  sU 
to  £21,000;  of  which,  says  Whitlocke,  abut  £!.«>»  were  spent  on 
the  mosia  Ivy  and  Lawes  had  £100  apiece ;  ani  as  it  was  thon^t 
well  to  be  particnlariy  coorteoos  to  the  four  Fnrnch  moacal  gentle- 
men in  the  Queen's  service,  Whitlocke  invited  them  to  a  coUatian 
in  the  great  room  of  the  Apollo  in  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  cansed  to 
be  server]  np  to  each  of  them  for  the  first  dish  a  covered  plate  oon- 
taintng  forty  pieces  of  gold  in  French  coin. 

Tlio  «c///^  ntUiTiding  the  <p-eat  masque  of  the  Inn*  of  Coart  occa- 
sioned for  a  time  a  furor  in  courtly  circles  for  this  species  of  enter- 
tainment. Only  a  ff»rtni;iht  after  that  performance  —  on  Shrove- 
TueH'lay  night,  Feb.  18,  1033-4  —  there  was  pr^-sente*!  in  the  some 
place  the  scarcely  less  famous  masque  of  C\^hon  J^ntanaicum,  the 
liUirary  part  by  Carew,  the  music  by  Ilenry  Lawes*  and  the  scenery 
anrl  appurtenanrrffs  by  Ini^o  Jones.  As  the  entertainment  was  a 
royal  one,  and  the  masrjuers  were  the  King  him>elf  an«l  fourteen  of 
the  chief  nobleft,  with  ten  "  vounj;  lords  and  noblemen's  sons'*  for  the 
juvenile  parts,  there  were  in  this  masque  sf»ecial  features  of  attrac- 
tion. In  structure  it  w:ls  an  aljsurd  allegoric  medley  of  speeches  in 
prose  and  verse;  by  Mercur}%  Momus,  etc.,  with  songs  celebrating  the 
advance  of  the  British  islands  frr>m  Druidic  times  to  the  starry  reign 
of  Charles  ;  but  in  literary  execution  it  was  much  superior  to  that  of 
Shirley.  Sir  Ilenry  Herbert  enters  it  in  his  books  as  "the  noblest 
mask  of  my  time  to  this  day."  ^  In  general  celebrity,  however, 
Shirley's  carried  the  hour ;  he  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  had 
the  satisf'iction  of  assisting  at  a  second  pertonnance  of  it,  arranged 
within  a  week  after  the  first,  to  gratify  the  Queen's  expressed  wish. 
This  second  ])erformance  took  jilace  in  the  Merchant's  Hall  in  the 
city,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lord  3Iayor.     Besiiles  the  three  enter- 

1  CoUier*t  Anuals  of  the  SUge,  U.  02. 
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tainments  thus  occurring  so  close  together,  there  were  others  of 
minor  note  about  the  same  period.  Altogether,  tlie  closing  months 
of  1683  and  the  early  months  of  1634  were  a  busy  time  in  the 
theatrical  world;  and  Prynne  must  have  groaned  in  spirit.^ 

Whether  Milton  at  Ilorton  took  much  interest  in  all  these 
masquings  can  be  but  matter  of  conjecture.  His  brother  Clmsto- 
pher,  as  a  young  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  probably  felt  a 
professional  interest  in  the  progress  of  Shirley's  masque ;  and 
Milton  could  hardly  in  any  case  have  disdained  to  hear  of  that 
with  which  men  like  Selden  and  Hyde  were  occupying  their 
thoughts.  Moreover,  he  was  then  more  than  usually  taken  up  with 
music ;  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  London  expressly  to  hear 
good  music ;  and  the  masque  of  the  four  Inns,  according  to  all 
accounts,  was  such  a  musical  opportunity  as  did  not  often  occur. 
Again  —  without  supposing  any  less  direct  appeal  to  the  musical 
sympathies  of  the  elder  Milton  and  of  the  family  generally  through 
the  relationship  of  Bulstrode  Whitlocke  with  the  Bulstrodes  of 
Horton  —  was  not  Milton's  friendship  with  Lawes  likely  to  bring 
him  into  some  contact  with  the  proceedings,  if  only  at  the  prelim- 
inary rehearsals  ?  Certain  it  is  that,  whether  Milton  saw  Shirley's 
masque  or  not,  and  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  it  and  of 
Carew's,  he  did  himself,  in  that  very  year,  come  forward  in  real,  if 
not  public  rivalry,  to  Shirley,  to  Carew,  and  to  all  the  contemporary 
masque-writers,  as  the  author  of  two  masques,  conceived  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  and  actually  performed,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  Lawes's  music  and  under  Lawes's  direction,  by  the  members  of 
one  aristocratic  family. 

Among  the  "  young  lords  and  noblemen's  sons,"  who  acted  the 
juvenile  parts  in  Carew's  masque  of  Ccelum  JBritajmicwn,  while 
his  majesty  and  some  lords  of  ftiU  age  acted  the  senior  parts,  were 
Viscount  Brackley  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  the  two 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  They  may  have  been  selected  as 
being  pupils  of  Henry  Lawes.  All  that  we  know  of  the  family, 
however,  tends  to  show  that  there  was  an  unusual  aptitude  among 
its  members  generally  for  amusements  of  this  kind. 

John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Privy  Councillor,  etc.,  was 
bom  about  1579,  and  was  consequently  now  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere 
by  his  first  marriage,  and  the  only  surviving  male  heir  of  that 

1  Mr.  Collier  enumerates  thirteen  regnlu*  new  plays,  In  the  mieceedlniif  month.   Among 

plays,  acted  before  the  King  and  Qneen,  be-  the  phiys  was  Fletclier*!  pMtoral  of  J\e  FaitJ^ 

tween  Nor.  16,  1633,  and  Jan.  80,  1633-4,—  ful  SkqtAmUu. 
in  addition  to  the  three  masques,  and  aereral 
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Statesman's  name.  His  elevation  to  the  earldom  of  Bridgewaterm 
H»y,  1617,  had  been  meant  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  fithei's 
memory,  —  the  Chancellor  himself  for  whom  the  honor  had  been 
intended,  having  just  then  died  (March  15, 1616-17)  in  the  infeiior 
dignity  of  Viscoant  Brackley,  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  James 
only  five  months  before  (Nov.  7,  1616),  after  having  been  known 
for  thirteen  years  as  Baron  Ellcsmcre.  While  both  &ther  and  §aa 
had  been  alive,  they  had  been  additionally  connected  by  a  double 
marriage, — the  Chancellor  having  in  1600  (while  not  yet  Baron 
Ellosmere,  but  only  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal) 
married  for  his  third  wife,  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer 
of  Althorpe,  Northamptonshire,  and  then  Countess-Dowager  of 
Derby  by  the  death,  six  years  previously,  of  her  first  husband, 
Ferdinando  Stanley,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  his  son  (then  Hr. 
Egorton)  having  about  the  same  time  married  that  lady's  second 
daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  After  the  Chancellor's  decease^ 
his  widow,  who  had  all  along  retained  her  title  by  her  first  marriage 
as  Countess^Dowagcr  of  Derby,  and  who  may  have  been  about  her 
fifty-sixth  year  at  the  beginning  of  her  second  widowhood,  con- 
tinued to  reside  chiefly  on  the  estate  of  Ilarefield  in  Middlesex, 
about  four  miles  from  Uxbridgc,  and  on  the  borders  of  Bucks; 
wliicli  estate  she  had  purchased,  jointly  with  tlie  Chancellor,  in 
ICOl,  and  wliich  had  been  liis  and  her  favorite  country  residence 
during  liis  lifc.^  The  chief  seat  of  her  step-son  and  her  daughter, 
the  E.'Li-l  and  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  was  at  Ashbridge,  iu  the 
parish  of  Little  Gaddesden,  Hertfordshire,  about  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Ilarefield,  and  also  on  the  borders  of  Bucks.'  Here  or  in 
Lon  Ion  liad  been  bom  most  of  the  members  of  a  numerous  family. 
Tiiore  had  been  in  all  four  sons  and  eleven  daughters,  of  whom, 
ho  vever,  there  had  died  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  leaving 
ah*' 0,  in  1634,  ten  children,  in  order  of  age  as  follows:  the  Lady 
Fj  .nces  Egerton;  the  Lady  Arabella;  the  Lady  Elizabeth;  tlic 
L:i'  vMary;  the  Lady  Penelope ;  the  Lady  Catharine ;  the  Lady 
l!;ig(l:ilen  ;  the  Lady  Alice;  John,  Viscount  Brackley,  heir-appar- 
cr.t ;  :  nd  Mr.  Thomas  Egorton.  Of  these  the  two  youngest  were 
the  juvenile  perfomiers  in  Carew's  masque.  They  were  then  mere 
boys — Lord  Brackley  in  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year;  and  Mr. 
Tl.oDi:!S  Egerton  about  a  year  younger.  The  Lady  Alice,  the  sister 
next  I  hove  them  in  age,  was  in  her  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year. 
Of  the  elder  sisters  several  were  already  married  —  the  eldest^ 
Frances  (who  was  about  thirty  years  of  age),  to  Sir  John  Ilobart 

1  Ly ron>  Middlewx,  under  Ha^/uld, 

9  Clutterbuck'd  History  of  the  Connty  of  Herts,  yd.  I.;  under  liMb  ffatfrnrfm 
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of  Blickling,  Xorfolk  ;  the  next,  Arabella,  to  Oliver,  Lonl  St.  John 
of  Bletso,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Bolingbroke. 

Altogether,  the  family  of  the  Egertons  seems  to  have  been  at  tliig 
time  one  of  the  most  accomplished  among  the  English  aristocnicy. 
Of  the  father,  the  earl,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  tombstone 
(to  be  reduced  as  may  seem  proper),  that  he  was  "endowed  with 
incomparable  parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,**  that  he  "  sehlom 
spake,  but  he  did  either  instruct  or  delight  those  that  heard  him,'' 
and  that  he  was  "  a  profound  scholar,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  good 
Christian."^  This  character  is  confirmed,  in  part,  by  what  is  known 
of  his  previous  history ;  and  there  is  evidence  in  liis  own  hand- 
writing on  books,  and  in  dedications  of  books  to  him,  that  he  had 
some  reputation  as  a  patron  of  literature.^  His  countess,  acconling 
to  her  epitaph,  was  "  unparalleled  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and  grace, 
being  strong  of  constitution,  admirable  for  beauty,  generous  in  car- 
riage, of  a  sweet  and  noble  disj)osition,  wise  in  her  affairs,  cheerful 
in  discourse,  liberal  to  the  poor,  pious  towards  God,  good  to  all."' 
The  children  were  worthy  of  their  parentage.  Lord  Brackley  and 
his  brother  were  two  pleasing  black-haired  boys,  and  there  are  j)or- 
traits  of  the  Lady  Alice  and  of  some  of  her  elder  sisters  which 
represent  them  as  very  handsome.  To  the  musical  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Lady  Alice  and  the  Lady  Mary  at  this  precise  time, 
we  have  Lawes's  distinct  testimony  many  years  afterwards  (lCr>3), 
when,  in  dedicating  his  Ayres  and  Dialogues  to  them  in  their  then 
married  condition,  he  says :  "  Xo  sooner  I  thought  of  making  thorn 
public  than  of  inscribing  them  to  your  ladyships,  most  of  thom 
being  composed  when  I  was  employed  by  your  ever-honored  parents 
to  attend  your  ladyships'  education  in  music ;  who  (as  in  other 
accomplishments  fit  for  persons  of  your  quality)  excelled  most  ladies, 
especially  in  vocal  music,  wherein  you  were  so  absolute  that  you  gave 
life  and  honor  to  all  I  set  and  taught  you,  and  that  with  more  under- 
standing than  a  new  generation,  pretending  to  skill,  are  capable  oiP 

Notwithstanding  some  family  differences  while  the  oM  chancellor 
had  been  alive,  there  seem  to  have  been  very  cordial  communica- 
tions now  between  the  family  of  Ashridge  and  their  venerable 
relative,  the  Countess-Dowager  of  Derby,  at  Harefield.    As  stand- 


1  Inscription  in  Little  Gaddcsdcn  Cburchf 
Ilertfi,  from  Clutterbuck'a  Hfrtfordshirt.  The 
earl  died  Dec.  1Q49,  aged  70. 

s  See  Egerton  Paptrs  of  Camden  Society ; 
records  of  his  attendances  at  Privy  Council 
meetings,  his  appointments  to  commissions, 
etc.,  in  Rymer  and  Ruiibworth;  also  rofer- 
enoea  to  him  in  the  Ckualogut  o/th*  BridgnoaUr 


Library,  published  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  1837.  In 
the  last  is  a  fac-Rimile  of  his  autograph,  from 
a  volume  of  religious  poetry,  presented  to 
him  by  John  Vicars,  in  1025. 

s  Inscription  in  Little  Qaddesden  Chnreh. 
She  died  but  two  years  beyond  the  present 
date —to  wit,  in  lUroh  168&-6,  aged  62. 
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withoat  taking  into  account  numerous  collateral  relations,  whether 
of  the  line  of  the  male  Spencers  of  Althorpe,  or  descended  from 
her  sbters,  of  whom  one  had  married  George  Carey,  second  Lord 
Hunsdon,  and  another  successively  William  Stanley,  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  Henry  Compton,  first  Lord  Compton,  and  Robert  Sackville, 
Earl  of  Dorset.         * 

After  the  death  of  the  Countess-Dowager,  the  mansion  and  estate 
of  Harefield  were  to  descend  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Chandos, 
who,  with  her  two  young  sons  and  one  of  her  young  daughters,  was 
already  domiciled  at  Harefield.  Expectations  of  inheritance  apart, 
however,  there  was  every  reason  why  all  the  relatives  of  the  aged 
lady  should  be  punctiliously  respectful  to  her  while  she  lived.  She 
was  the  relic  of  times  already  romantic  in  the  haze  of  the  past ;  and 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  aged  gentlewoman  then  living  that  carried 
in  her  memory,  or  could  suggest  by  her  mere  presence  to  others,  a 
nobler  series  of  poetic  recollections. 

In  her  maidenhood,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
she  and  her  sisters  at  Althorpe  had  been  the  occasional  companions 
of  their  relative,  the  poet  Spenser,  then  young  as  themselves,  and 
unknown  to  the  world.  Later,  when  he  teas  known,  it  had  been 
his  pleasure  to  speak  of  himself  as  their  humble  and  admiring  kins- 
man, and  to  associate  their  names  with  his  poetry.  His  earliest 
known  publication,  Muiopotmos  (1590),  was  dedicated  to  one  of 
the  sisters,  Elizabeth,  then  Lady  Carey,  afterwards  Lady  Ilunsdon ; 
and  his  Mother  HuhharcPa  Tale  was  dedicated  in  1591  to  her  sister 
Anne,  Lady  Compton  and  Monteaglc.  To  our  countess,  Alice,  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters,  he  dedicated  in  the  same  year  (1591)  his 
Teares  of  the  Muses  —  a  poem  of  much  interest  now,  as  describing 
the  state  of  English  poetry  at  that  time,  and  as  containing  Spenser's 
supposed  reference  to  Shakspeare  as  "  our  pleasant  Willy."  The 
countess  w\'is  then  known  as  Lady  Strange  —  her  husband,  Ferdi- 
nando,  Lord  Strange,  not  attaining  the  earldom  of  Derby  till  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry,  the  fourth  earl,  Sept.  25,  1593.  If  the 
lady,  on  her  own  account,  was  deemed  worthy  of  regard,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  nobleman  to  whom  she  was  married,  was  such  as  to 
invest  her  with  additional  claims  to  honor.  No  nobleman  was  of 
greater  note  in  the  contemporary  world  of  letters.  He  was  him- 
self a  poet ;  among  the  dramatic  companies  of  the  time,  was  one 
retained  by  him,  and  called  "  Lord  Strange's  Players ; "  and  Xash, 
Greene,  and  the  other  dramatists  whom  we  remember  as  Shak- 
speare's  senior  rivals,  were  his  clients  and  panegyrists.  Nash,  in 
particular,  is  glowing  in  his  praises  of  "  thrice  noble  Amyntas,"  as 
he  calls  Lord  Strange,  ^  the  matchless  image  of  honor  and  magnifi- 
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cent  re  warder  of  virtue."  Moreover,  he  was  of  a  fiimily  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  English  aristocracy  as  being  related, 
by  no  remote  connection,  to  the  blood  royal.^  AH  this  is  recognized 
by  Spenser  in  the  dedication  in  question.    Here  it  is : 

'*  Most  brave  and  noble  Lady :  The  things  that  make  ye  so  much  honoured 
of  the  world  as  ye  be  are  such  as  (without  my  simple  lines'  testimony)  are 
thoroughly  knowen  to  all  men ;  namely,  your  excellent  beauty,  your  virtuous 
behaviour,  and  your  noble  match  with  that  most  honourable  lord,  the  very  pat- 
tern of  right  nobility ;  but  the  causes  for  which  ye  have  thus  deserved  of  me 
to  be  honoured  (if  honour  it  be  at  all),  arc  both  your  particular  bounties,  and 
also  some  private  bands  of  affinity  which  it  hath  pleased  your  ladyship  to  ac- 
knowledge. Of  which  whenas  I  found  myself  iu  no  part  worthy,  I  de>'ised  this 
last  slender  means,  both  to  intimate  my  humble  affection  to  your  ladyship,  and 
also  to  make  the  same  universally  knowen  to  the  world ;  that  by  honouring  you 
they  might  know  me,  and  by  knowing  me  they  might  honouf  you.  Vouchsafe, 
noble  lady,  to  accept  this  simple  remembrance  —  though  not  worthy  of  your- 
self, yet  such  as  perhaps,  by  good  acceptance  thereof,  ye  may  hereafter  cuU 
out  a  more  meet  and  memorable  evidence  of  your  own  excellent  deserts.  So, 
recommending  the  same  to  your  ladyship's  good  liking,  I  humbly  take  leave. 
Your  La :  humbly  ever.    Ed.  Sp." 

This  dedication  was  but  the  first  of  a  long  scries  of  poetic  honors 
wliich  had  been  j)aid  to  the  Countess  of  Derby.  As  the  critics 
interj)ret  the  allusions  in  Spenser's  pastoral  of  Coli?i  Clout 's  come 
home  ofjain  (1595),  she  is  the  " Amaryllis "  of  that  poem;  and 
"Amyntas,"  the  noble  poet  whose  decease  is  there  lamented,  is  her 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  just  dead,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  first  of  Ids  new  title  (April  IG,  1594); 


«c 


Amyntas  quite  has  gone  and  lies  full  low. 

Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  raone.  *  * 

He,  whilest  he  lived,  was  the  noblest  swaino 

That  ever  pipdd  on  an  oaten  quill : 

Both  did  ho  other  which  did  pipe  maintaino. 

And  eke  could  pipe  himself  with  passing  skill.  "2 


1  For  an  account  of  Ferdinand o,  Lord 
Strang,  (Ifth  Vjurl  of  Derby,  gee  Walpole's 
"  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"'  enlarged  by 
Park  (laW),  II.  46—51;  where  Is  quoted  a  pas- 
toral ballad  by  the  earl,  the  only  known  spec- 
imen of  his  muse.  See  also  a  characteristic 
letter  of  bis  to  the  Plarl  of  F^sex,  of  date 
Jan.  17, 151)3-4,  in  Lodge's  Illustrations;  and 
many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  his 
connections  with  Elizabethan  literature  in 
th«t  SHanUy  Papers  of  the  Chetham  Society 
(IHM)  —  especially  vol.  I.  of  these  papers,  en- 


titled "The  Earls  of  Derby  and  the  Vene- 
writers  and  Poet«  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, by  Thomas  Ileywood,  F.  S.  A."  (pp. 
80-87.) 

2  For  an  account  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  death,  see  Wal- 
pole's "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  ut  ntpra^ 
and  ''  Lodge's  Illustrations."  The  story  was 
that  the  Jesuits  had  tampered  with  him,  to 
make  him  "  assume  the  title  of  king  in  right 
of  his  grandmother; "  and  that,  for  revealing 
their  treason,  he  was  secretly  poisoned.    Hii 
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Ag^in,  farther  on  in  the  same  poem,  where,  passing  from  the 
shepherds,  the  poet  enumerates  the  nymphs  of  the  British  isle,  he 
introduces,  after  others,  Amaryllis  again  and  her  two  sisters : 

"  Xe  less  pniseworthie  are  the  sisters  three. 
The  honour  of  the  noble  ftunflie 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myselfe  to  be. 
And  most  that  onto  them  I  am  so  nie — 
Phyllis,  Carillis,  and  sweet  Amarrllis. 
Phyllis  the  fair  is  eldest  of  the  three; 
The  next  to  her  is  beantiftU  Carillis, 
Bat  th'  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degree." 

Each  of  the  three  is  then  celebrated  separately,  the  lines  respect- 
ing Amaryllis  containing  another  allusion  to  her  widowhood : 

"  Bat  Amaryllis  whether  fortonate 
Or  else  unfortunate  may  I  aread, 
That  iVeed  is  flnom  Cupid's  yoke  by  fate, 
Since  which  she  doth  new  bands'  adventure  dread? 
Shepherd,  whatever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 
In  this  or  that  praysd  diversely  apart, 
In  her  thou  maist  them  all  assembled  see. 
And  sealed  up  in  the  threasure  of  her  heart' 


tt 


Five  years  after  these  lines  were  written,  and  when  the  poet  who 
had  written  them  was  in  his  grave  (1600),  Amaryllis  ?iad  braved 
"  new  bands'  adventure "  in  marrying  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton.^ 
This  marriage  was  not  a  remove  out  of  the  world  of  poetry  and 
poets,  but  rather  into  the  very  midst  of  it.  If  the  Lord  Keeper 
did  not  "  pipe  himself  with  passing  skill,"  as  Amyntas  had  done,  he 
was  ofl5cially  in  the  very  centre  of  those  who  could  do  nothing  else 
than  pipe.  His  duties,  first  as  Lord  Keeper  to  Elizabeth,  and  then 
as  Lord  Chancellor  to  James  till  the  year  1616,  brought  him  into 
continual  relations,  more  especially,  with  the  dramatic  poets  of  that 
dramatic  age.  His  name,  consequently,  is  studded  all  over  the 
poetry  of  the  period  in  epistles,  dedications,  etc.     The  Countess  of 

clients  among  the  poets  lamented  his  prema-  by  fkmily  as  their  legal  adviser,  and  also  as 

tare  death  as  the  greatest  loss  to  English  let-  *^  Master  of  the  Game  in  Biostou  Park,  Chesh- 

ten  since  the  death  of  Sydney ;  and  Spenser,  ire,"  as  early  as  1589;  and  must  thus  have 

who  had  been  blamed  by  Nash  for  not  honor-  been  well  acquainted  with  the  noble  '*  Ama-  * 

oring  him  sufficiently  in  verse  during  his  life,  ryllis,"  while  as  yet  there  was  no  hope  that 

takes  the  opportunity  to  write  the  obituary  ever  she  would  be  his.    (See  SuuUejf  Bapen^ 

tribute  in  the  text.  TOl.  II.) 
1  Egerton  had  been  oonneeted  with  the  Der- 
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Derby,  both  as  bis  wife  and  on  her  own  account,  shared  in  tiiese 
poetic  laudations.  The  following  associations  with  her  name  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

1602.  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  of  four  days  (July  81 — Aug-  3)  to  die 
Lord  Keeper  and  the  Countess  of  Derby  at  their  house  at  Harefield,  and  was 
entertained  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  pageantry.  On  her  first  arrival  at 
the  Harefield  estate  she  was  received  at  a  place  called  Dew's  Farm,  with  a  kind 
of  masque  of  speeches  delivered  to  her  by  allegorical  personages  (a  farmer,  a 
diurymaid,  etc.).  As  it  chanced  to  rain  at  the  time,  she  heard  these  speeches 
on  horseback,  under  a  great  tree ;  and  was  then  attended  by  the  allegorical 
persons  to  **  a  long  avenue  of  elms  leading  to  the  house,"  and  which  ever  after- 
wards, in  honor  of  her  having  passed  through  it,  was  called  the  Queen's  WalL 
The  four  days  of  her  stay  at  Harefield  were  spent  in  a  round  of  feasts  and  other 
amusements,  including  the  first  recorded  performance  of  Shakspeare's  OtheUo 
by  "  Burbidge's  players  "  (Shakspeare  lumself  almost  certainly  among  them), 
especially  brought  to  Harefield  for  the  occasion.  At  the  queen's  departure, 
there  was  again  a  kind  of  masque  along  the  avenue,  and  speeches  of  fare- 
well. ^ 

1603.  A  set  of  verses  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  entitled  <^  the  Death  of 
Delia,  with  Teares  of  her  Funeral,"  was  inscribed  to  the  (buntess  of  Derby.* 

1605.  A  *^  Countess  of  Derby"  is  one  of  the  noble  ladies  who  assist 
Queen  Anne  in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Blackness^  ^  personated  at  the  court 
at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth  Night."  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  our 
*'  Countess-Dowager  "  or  her  younger  contemporary,  the  wife  of  her  late  hus- 
band's successor,  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby. 

1607.  A  masque,  prepared  by  the  poet  Marston,  was  presented  before  the 
countess,  in  the  month  of  August  this  year,  in  honor  of  a  visit  which  she  paid 
to  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  at  their 
seat  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  The  MS.  of  the  mascjue,  which  is  still  preserved, 
is  entitled  "  The  Lorde  and  Lady  of  Huntingdon's  Entertainment  of  their  right 
noble  Mother,  Alice,  Countess-Dowager  of  Derby,  the  firste  nighte  of  her 
Honour's  arrival  at  the  House  of  Asbby."  The  earl  had  come  to  his  title  about 
eighteen  months  before  —  Dec.  31, 1605  ;  and  this,  the  first  visit  of  *'  their  right 
noble  mother  "  to  the  hereditary  scat  of  the  earldom,  was  thought  worthy  of 
poetic  commemoration.  Accordingly,  "  when  her  ladyship  approached  the 
park  corner,"  she  was  received  with  a  burst  of  trumpets,  etc. ;  then,  on  enter- 
ing the  park  she  found  herself  before  "  an  antique  gate,"  near  which  was  sta- 
tioned "  an  old  enchantress  attired  in  crimson  velvet,  with  pale  face  and  dark 
hair,"  who  saluted  her  with  a  speech  of  a  forbidding  nature.  Saturn,  hearing 
the  speech,  and  perceiving  who  the  visitor  is,  exclaims 

"  Peace,  stay  I  it  is,  it  is,  it  is  even  she! " 

1  For  detailed  accounts  of  this  vieit,  see  the  account  contributed  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 

"Egerton  Papers"  of  the  Camden  Society,  ham  to  the  Shakspeare  Sodety^s  Papers^  toL 

pp  340-347 ;  also  Lysons's  MiddUsex,  Nichols's  II.  66-76. 

Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  vol.  III.  and  an  2  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  III. 
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and  corrects  the  preceding  speech  by  one  of  ardent  welcome.  The  enchantress 
is  awed,  and  the  countess,  with  the  whole  attending  troop,  passes  on  to  the 
bouse.  Then  there  is  more  allegory  and  speechmaking  on  **  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  great  chamber ;''  after  which,  in  the  great  chamber  itself,  comes  the  regu- 
lar masque,  **  presented  by  four  knights  and  four  gentlemen,"  with  C}'nthia 
descending  in  a  cloud  **  in  a  habit  of  blue  satin  finely  embroidered  with  stars 
and  clouds,"  Ariadne  rising  to  meet  her,  etc.,  and  speeches  and  songs  in  com- 
pliment to  the  countess.  From  a  separate  sheet  in  the  MS.  it  appears  that 
there  were  introduced  into  the  masque  thirteen  stanzas  of  compliment,  each 
prepared  by  the  poet  to  be  spoken  by  a  separate  lady  of  the  company  then  at 
Ashby,  and  an  additional  stanza  of  thanks  to  be  spoken  by  the  countess  herself. 
The  names  of  the  thirteen  ladies  are  given.  Among  them  are  Lady  Huntingdon, 
Lady  Hunsdon  (the  Countess  of  Derby's  sister,  and  Spenser's  Phyllis),  Lady 
Berkeley  (Lady  Hunsdon's  daughter).  Lady  Compton  (the  countess's  other 
sister,  and  Spenser's  Carillii),  and  Mrs.  Egerton.  The  poetry  of  the  masque 
throughout  is  poor  stuff.  The  MS.  bears  a  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Derby 
in  Marston's  own  hand,  .as  follows : 

**  If  my  slight  muse  may  suA  yo'  noble  merit, 
My  hopes  are  crowned,  and  I  shall  chccre  my  sperit; 
But  if  my  wcoko  quill  droopes  or  seems  nnfitt, 
T  Is  not  yo'  want  of  worth,  but  mine  of  witt. 
The  serrant  of  yo'  honored  Virtues, 

John  Makston."i 

"  1608. ,  A  Countess  of  Derby  (this  or  the  other)  assisted  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Masque  of  Beauty,  performed  by  the  Queen  and  her  ladies. 

'*  1609-10,  Feb.  2.  She  assisted  in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens  per^ 
formed  by  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  —  another  of  the  perlbrmers  being  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

"1611.  Davies  of  Hereford,  in  his  Scourge  of  Folly ,  has  a  copy  of  verses  to 
the  countess,  as  his  "good  lady  and  mistress."  He. had  previously  (1609) 
dedicated  another  of  his  writings,  "  Holy  Roode,  or  Chrisfs  Crosse, "  to  the 
countess  and  her  three  daughters,  in  the  following  terms :  —  "To  the  lUght 
Honorable  well-accomplished  Lady  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby,  my  good  lady 
and  mistress,  and  to  her  three  right  noble  daughters  by  birth,  nature,  and  edu- 
cation, the  Lady  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the  Lady  Frances  Egerton, 
and  the  Lady  Ann,  wife  to  the  truly  noble  Lord  Gray  Chandois  that  now  is,  be 
all  comfort  whensoever  crost.**  Davies  was  celebrated  for  his  caligraphy,  and 
his  dedications  in  the  original  manuscript  derive  significance  from  the  pic- 
turesque ingenuities  of  the  penmanship."  ^ 


1  An  abstract  ofthifl  masque  wfts first  given  >  Warton's  notes  to  Arcades;   alflo  Stanley 

from  the  MS.  by  Todd  in  the  notes  to  the  Papers,  I.  pp.  87—47,  where  Mr.  IIey%TOod  has 

Arcades,  in  hift  edition  of  Milton;   but  the  given  a  very  carcfUl  account  of  most  of  these 

masque  is  now  included  in  Mr.  Halliwell's  poetic  tributes  to  Lady  Derby, 
edition  of  Marston's  works,  1866. 
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**  1616.  The  Historie  of  Tnbkonde  (a  set  of  tales)  br  Tlxnnaa  Gainsfiirde,  ii 
dedicated  to  the  countess  in  a  strain  of  "  the  most  exalted  panegyriek.*  ^ 

Theso  few  notes  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  conntefls  <m  to 
the  date  of  her  second  widowhood  (1616-17)  give  some  significanoe 
to  Warton's  phrase,  ^The  peerage-book  of  this  conntesa  is  tlia 
poetry  of  her  times."  But  her  greatest  poetic  honor  was  to  oome. 
Eighteen  years  had  eli^sed  since  the  last  incident  noted  in  the  liit» 
and  seven-and-twenty  since  she  was  the  heroine  of  Manton's  Tnaaqae 
at  Ashby-de-hipZoaoh;  and  she  had  been  spending  the  dedining 
years  of  her  second  widowhood  in  her  retirement  at  Harefield,  en- 
dowing almshouses  there  for  poor  widows,  and  doing  other  deeds  of 
charity  —  not  unvbited  all  the  while  by  the  joys  of  new  happy  ino> 
dents  in  the  three  fimiilies  most  nearly  related  to  her,  nor,  alas  1  by 
the  bitterest  and  most  unnameable  sorrows  from  one  of  them ;'  and 
now,  ere  her  silver  hairs  descended  into  the  grave,  she  was  to  cuU 
that  one  *^more  meet  and  memorable  evidence  of  her  excellent 
deserts  ^  which  Spenser,  in  words  more  prophetic  than  he  himself 
knew,  had  predicted  for  her  when  he  presented  her  in  her  blooming 
youth  with  his  "  Teares  of  the  Muses.'* 

^  Arcades  :  Part  of  an  Mitertainment  presented  to  the  CounieeS' 
Dcywager  of  Derby  at  Harefidd^  by  some  noble  persoiis  of  her 
Family^  v:ho  aj^pear  on  tJte  scene  in  pastoral  habit^  moving  towards 
the  seat  of  staite^  with  this  Song  '*  —  these  are  the  words  with  which 
Milton,  in  the  first  editions  of  Lis  poems,  introduces  the  poem  to 


1  Warton^s  notes  to  Anadtz, 

S  In  the  parish  register  of  If  arefield  is  this 
entry :  —  "  Married  the  Eari  of  Castlehaven 
and  Anne,  Lady  Cbandoa,  July  22,  1624." 
Seven  years  after  this  ceremony  at  Harefield, 
took  place  the  execution  of  the  eari  on 
Tower  Hill  (April  25, 1681).  I  have  seen  hoi 
the  SUte  Paper  Office  several  letters  of  tlie 
aged  countess,  written  in  1631,  to  Viscount 
Dorchest4*r,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disposal  of  her  daughter.  Lady 
Chandos  or  Castlehaven,  and  her  young 
grandchild,  Lady  Audley,  then  in  the  depths 
of  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  exposures 
made  at  the  earPs  trial.  The  letters  are  Aill 
of  a  stately  and  venerable  grief,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  wise  benevolence.  The  writer 
speaks  of  herself  (May  21, 1681)  as  one  "  wlt0(»e 
lieart  is  almost  wounded  to  death  already 
with  thinking  of  so  foul  a  busiticss,"  and 
Implores  Dorch^er*s  good  offices  with  the 
King,  that  the  best  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  the  two  survivors  most  wretchedly 
lm|i]ioatcd.  She  signifies,  in  that  and  in  a 
MbMquent  letter  (Aug.  6,  1681)  that  her 


daughter,  Lady  Chandos,  and  Iter  grandchild 
Audley,  are  left  destitute— ^*  destitute  of  all 
other  means  to  maintain  either  of  them,  b«t 
that  mysdf,  out  of  my  poor  estate,  am  willing 
both  to  relieve  them  and  all  the  children  of 
my  daughter  besides; "  that  already  she  hat 
three  of  these  other  children  (young  Lord 
Chandos,  his  brother,  and  one  of  the  sisters) 
residing  under  her  roof  at  Harefield;  and 
that  she  is  willing  to  receive  their  mother 
under  the  same  ro<^,  and  also  tbe  otiier  yoang 
sister,  should  the  King  so  command—  thoagli 
as  regards  the  latter,  she  would  rather  de» 
clino  the  responsibility  that  would  ensue, 
*^  her  old  age  and  other  inflrmitiea  that  accom- 
pany it  not  giving  her  leave  to  govern  yo«lh 
as  formerly  she  had  done."  An  arrangcmcat, 
such  as  the  countess  desired,  was  made  with 
his  Mi^esty^s  consent;  and  accordingly,  at 
we  have  assumed  In  the  text,  the  establiib- 
mcnt  at  Harefield  included,  In  1684,  not  only 
the  aged  countess,  but  her  twice>widowd 
daughter,  Lady  Chandos,  and  at  leait  thnt 
of  Lady  Chandos*!  children. 
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which  they  refer.    He  has  not  annexed  the  date ;  but  there  are 
independent  reasons  for  fixing  it  in  1 634.^ 

The  "  noble  persons  of  her  family  "  —  including,  we  may  suppose, 
young  Lord  Chandos,  and  his  brother  residing  at  Harefield,  as  well 
as  young  Lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  Lady  Alice  Egerton, 
Lady  Mary,  and  the  rest  of  the  musical  sisters  of  the  Ashrulge 
household  —  resolve  to  present  the  aged  countess  with  a  masque. 
They  ^x  the  day  —  the  countess's  birthday,  let  us  say;  or  some 
other  day  when  a  gathering  of  the  relatives  at  Harefield  might  be 
equally  fitting.  *  Lawes  is  taken  into  their  counsels,  undertakes  the 
musical  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  plans  the  rest.  The  enter- 
tainment is  to  consist  of  various  portions  duly  connected  ;  but  one 
portioh  is  to  be  a  little  open-air  pastoral  of  songs  and  speeches.  By 
some  means  or  other  iVIilton  is  requested  to  furnish  the  poetry.  '^ 
He  does  so,  and  places  in  Lawes's  hands  a  little  MS.  entitled  "  Ar- 
cades^  or  "  The  Arcadians."    Lawes  composes  the  songs ;  there  are 


1  The  reaiions  are  various — the  position  of 
the  poem  In  the  early  editions;  its  connection 
with  Comus,  the  date  of  which  is  known ;  etc. 
It  is  but  rij^ht  to  state,  however,  that  tliere  is 
a  posiibUity  of  tiie  date  of  *'  Arcades  "  being 
in  anj  of  the  four  years  from  1683  to  16S6 
inciusive.  It  cannot  be  later  than  1636,  as 
that  was  the  last  year  of  the  countess's  life. 
Kext  to  1634,  the  most  probable  year  is  1683. 

a  ♦'On  the  tenth  of  April,  1631,  Mr.  Hugh 
Calverley,  afterwards  Sir  Hn<;h,  was  married 
at  llarefleld  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
Of  Huntingdon,  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby." — Eztnut  from  Harejield 
parish  register,  in  Lysons. 

8  A  subject  of  some  controversy  has  been 
the  possibility  of  an  ac^iuaintance  between 
Milton  and  the  Egerton  family,  independently 
of  Lawes.  There  is  no/act  to  prove  any  such 
acquaintance.  There  was  no  necessary  con- 
nection from  proximity  of  residence,  for 
Ashridge  is  about  flve-and -twenty  miles  dis- 
tant A-om  Horton,and  Harefield  itself,  though 
on  the  banks  of  the  Colne,  is  about  ten  miles 
higher  up  the  river  than  Uorton.  Warton's 
statement  that ''  the  house  and  lands  of  Mil- 
ton's fkther  at  Horton  were  held  under  the 
Earl  of  Bridge  water,*'  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  unauthorized.  Todd,  accepting  the 
statement  from  Warion,  and  not  consulting 
the  map,  fortifieM  the  assumed  coimection  in 
his  own  mind  by  the  mi£>takc  of  making 
Horton  "in  the  neighborhood  of  Ashridge." 
Then,  out  of  all  this  have  grown  still  more  ex- 
tended suppositions  —  as  tliat  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  hearing  of  the  young  poet  of  Uorton, 
and  taking  an  interest  in  poetry  and  poets, 


appreciated  his  genius  and  had  him  often  at 
Harefield.  Mr.  Kcightley,  naturally  resenting 
so  ready  a  substitution  of  ikncy  for  fact,  has 
a  note  on  Milton  aitd  the  Egerton  family  (pp. 
119—122),  the  oljeot  of  which  is  to  show 
''the  utter  instability  of  the   structure  of 
adulation  and  sycophancy  "  towards  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Egertons,  which  Warton 
and  Todd  had  raised.     He  adopts  what  is 
really  at  present  the  most  natural  supposition, 
that  it  was  Milton's  connection  with  Lawes 
that  led  to  his  writing  Arcades  and  Comus. 
He    Is    unnecesstarily    vehement,    however, 
against    the    other    supposition  —  on    such 
grounds   as   that    Milton   was    then    '*  un- 
known;" that  he  was  of  *^  too  noble  and 
independent  a  spirit,"  etc.;    and   that   the 
intercourse  between  the  nobility  and  persons 
of  inferior  rank  was  then  too  distant  and 
stately,  to  make  his  supposed  acciuaiutance 
with  the  Egerion  family  possible.     On  tliia 
last    point,   Mr.   Keightley    is    historically 
wrong.    Such  an  acquaintance  between  Mil- 
ton and  the  Egerton  ikmily  as  is  supposed 
was  possible  enough;  we  only  lack  evidence 
of  it.    Could  Wartou's  statement  respecting 
the  Horton  property  be  verified,  that  would 
be  something.     On  the  whole,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  were  yet  discovered  that  Mil- 
ton's connection  with  the  Bridgewater  family, 
if  it  had  any  origin  apart  from  Lawes,  was 
through  some  relative  (Haughton,  Bradshaw, 
or  the  like)  attached  in  some  capacity  to  tlio 
Derby  service,  or  that  of  the  Egertons.    We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  every  lifie  lias  many 
minute  ramifications  in  addition  to  the  ftw 
which  biography  can  traoe. 
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two  rehearsals ;  ami  on  the  appointed  day  the  cntcrtaiiuneiit 
.        « off. 

Tlio  time  is  apparently  evening.  Ilarcfield  Iloose  is  lit  tip;  abA, 
not  fur  from  it,  on  a  throne  of  state  so  arranged  as  to  glitter  ia 
the  light,  the  aged  coantess  ia  seated,  surrounded  by  the  seniors  of 
iho  aesembled  party. '  Suddenly  torches  are  seen  flickering  amid 
the   trees  of  the  park ;   and  np  the   long  aFenue  of  elms,  as  we 

"\\ — the  identical  avenue  which  had  borne  the  name  of  "  th«   , 
I's  Walk"  ever  since  Elizabeth  had  passed  through  ii  two-anci- 

ly  years  before,  —  there  advance  the  torch-bearers,  and  witi 

them  a  band  of  uymphs  and  shepherds,  clad  as  Arcadians.  When 
they  have  approached  near  enough,  they  pause ;  and  one  voios 
breaks  out  from  the  rest  in  this  song : 


"Loukl  Jfymplis  and  Shepherds  —  lookl 
What  iinildcn  blaze  of  majcstr 
Is  ihBt  which  wo  from  hence  dcwty  — 
Too  iUtIdc  to  tie  mlmouk? 

This,  tliiB  Is  aho 
To  whom  our  vuwa  uicl  wlAhes  b«nd ; 
UCK  ODi  Milcmn  scBivh  biilli  i:iid. 

Fame,  that,  her  high  worth  to  rabe, 
Seem'd  tnt  so  lavish  and  pronue. 
We  mayjosilf  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  hoia  her  praise ; 

Less  than  hnir  we  find  exprest; 

Envy  bid  coneeal  the  rest. 

Hark  what  nuUant  state  she  api«adB, 
In  circh)  roand  her  shining  throne, 
Shoodng  her  t>caiDs  like  (liver  threads! 
This,  this  is  she  alone. 

Sitting  like  a  goddesi  bright 
In  the  centie  of  her  light. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be. 

Or  the  towered  Cybele, 

Mother  of  a  himdred  gods  ? 

Jnno  dares  not  give  her  odds  I 

Who  had  thought  this  dime  had  held 
A  deity  BO  unparaltcl'd?" 

1  The  site  of  the  bosss  1*  stlU  IdcntlSed  hj  VibMgt 

two  low  mounds,  in  old  garden,  ud  ■  largs  la  charming,  the  ColDfl 

oM  eedu  of  Lebanon  on  ■  Una  graisy  ttope  gronnd  num  hilly  thai 

erowned  with  Incs,  cine  txhlnd  Uarefleld  as  riohly  wooded. 
Church,  on  the  side  of  the  road  going  from 


J 
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The  song  ends ;  and  ^  as  they  (the  nymphs  and  shepherds)  come 
forward,  the  Genios  of  the  Wood  appears,  and,  turning  towards 
them,  speaks.''    He  begins  thus : 


(( 


StMj,  gentle  swains;  for,  though  in  this  disgaise, 
I  see  bright  honor  sparicle  tliroogfa  your  eyes; 
Of  flunoQS  Arcady  ye  are/'  etc 


That  is,  addressing  the  male  masquers,  he  first  tells  them  that  he 
recognizes  their  rank  under  their  pastoral  disguise,  and  knows  them 
to  be  noble  ^Vrcadians.    And  so  to  the  nymphs : 


u 


And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 

Fair  silver-boskin'd  nymphs,  as  great  and  goodT' 

And  then  to  both : 

*'  I  know  this  quest  of  yoors  and  f\nee  intent 
Was  all  in  honor  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine." 

The  Sylvan  Genius  (perhaps  Lawes  *)  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
also  adores  the  same  goddess,  and  will  do  his  best  to  further  the 
ceremony  in  progress.  In  his  character  as  the  genius  of  Ilarcficld 
wood  and  parks,  he  describes  his  daily  occupations.  He  nurses  the 
saplings,  curls  the  grove,  saves  the  plants  and  boughs  from  the 
harms  of  winds,  nightly  blasts,  worm,  and  mildew ;  and,  each  mom, 
ere  thf»  horn  of  the  huntsman  shakes  the  thicket,  he  is  abroad  to 
visit  his  care  and  number  their  woody  ranks.  Amid  these  occupa- 
tions he  has  had  opportunities  of  beholding,  nearer  than  most,  the 
goddess  of  the  place,  and  has  oflen  sat  alone  amid  the  shades  to 
wonder  at  and  gaze  upon  her.  But,  though  his  occupations  are 
sylvan,  he  is  not  the  less  a  lover  of  music :  ■ 


(( 


But  else,  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  ^nsc,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  sjrrens'  harmony, 


1  Lawes  acts  a  similar  part  In  Ckmuu ;  and 
the  Fpeech  itMlf  indicate*  that  the  person  is 
not  one  of  the  noble  peivons  of  the  family, 
bat  one  of  Inferior  rank  connected  with  them 
(see  lines  77-79  and  82,  83).  He  is  also  a  mn- 
■ieian  (lines  61-^  and  77-80 K  and  perhaps  tlie 
nanager  of  tlie  entertafkiment  (lines  88,  SB). 

t  Bat  for  the  superior  probability  in  faror 
of  Lawes  (in  which  case  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  sylvan  occapations,  prior  to  the 


annoanoement  of  his  masical  pretenriontf  is 
to  be  sapposed  as  bnt  a  poetical  assamption 
for  tlie  time  of  the  functions  of  the  sylran 
genios),  one  might  really  suppose  that  the 
part  was  performed  by  some  steward  of  the 
estate  or  the  like  to  the  countess,  who  was  ae- 
toally  **  the  power  of  this  ftir  wood,*-  and  did 
tend  it  in  the  manner  described,  bat 
withal  masical. 
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That  sit  npon  the  nine  unfolded  spheres, 
And  Bing  to  those  that  hokl  the  vital  ^ean. 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 


After  a  few  lines  more  of  this  thoronghly  Miltonic  eulogy  on  the 
powers  of  music,  the  Genius,  protesting  that  the  highest  skill  ia 
song  would  alone  be  fit  for  the  occasion,  offers  whatever  his  inferior 
art  with  hands  and  voice  can  do  as  lie  leads  them  to  the  lady's 
presence.  There  such  of  them  as  are  "  of  noble  stem "  may  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  sacred  vesture,  and  he,  not  so  privileged,  will  have 
done  his  duty !  And  so,  with  lute  or  other  instrument  in  hand,  he 
advances  before  them,  singing 


•'O'er  the  smooth  enamelled  green, 
AMicrc  no  print  of  step  hath  been. 
Follow  me  as  I  sing, 
And  touch  the  warbled  string, 
Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof ! 

Follow  me! 
I  will  bring  you  whore  she  sits. 
Clad  in  sf>lcTidor  as  iK-fits 

Ilcr  deity. 
Sufh  a  rural  Queon 
AH  Arcadia  hath  not  seen!" 

The  nyrnplis  and  sheplierds  follow  the  Genius  and  do  their  honiage 
to  tin?  l;«(ly ;  after  wliich  there  is  another  song,  ending  with  the 
Huiiic  ('()\i\i\vi  as  the  last.  This  ]>art  of  tlie  entertainment  was  then 
ov«*r.  ilad  Milton  gone  over  from  Horton  to  see  its  success?  If 
HO,  i1h;  ji^od  eyes  that  liad  rested  on  Spenser  may  have  rested,  not 
unboni^niantly,  on  the  youth  who  had  come  in  his  place.* 


I  T\n'  roiiiit«-K  i\'u't\  Jan.  20,  VAy-l,  and  was 
h"tU'\  fit  ll.'ir'  (i<  hi  on  th<-2'-th.  In  tho  ch»n- 
ri'l  of  llnf-ii*  \'\  (  ):iirr1i  i^  h^r  nioniimeiit  of 
Utnth'.*  M'  111  .M'liljiiur*'*!. exhibiting  liiT effigy, 
ill  a  i:riiit'<fii  t'i\><-  and  witlt  a  gilt  coronet,  re- 
cijrMt*<-iit  iiii'l'T  a  ''arony  of  j»al«'  gn-vn  and 
lrt«f«,  an'I  tli«'  *  Jliifie-  of  licr  three  tiuughters. 
ill  p  )i<  f  '>n  *i><-  ^<<'< .  biid,  aKo,  paint«  tl.  The 
Dioni'tri''  t  «  \i.ililt-  th*'  anns  of  Stanlrv  with 
il^'juarf' rini'-  ini)«}ine  tlic  arro;'  and  ^juar- 
Uhhf  of  '*^M>f»'r»if  Althorpe.  without  any 
b«ta)r1k  rf '/TiiMnn  fjf  the  counte-""*!  i«oco«d 
marria/'-.  i»'*o  tJip  nnw^  of  her  thn-e  daugh- 
t«ri  —  l lading"    impaling    l^tauley,   Kgerton 


impaling  Stanley,  and  Brydges  impaliaf 
Stanley.  The  counters  u  represented  Id 
the  effigy  a^  in  yonth.  very  beautiful,  vith 
h'Hg.  fair  hair:  and  there  is  the  same  cart  of 
features  in  the  refirvstintatious  of  her  thiM 
duugtitvrs.  and  thefami*  long,  fair  hair. 

Chi  the  count<«»^V  death  the  mansion  aad 
estate  of  llarefield  came  to  Lady  Chandoc 
then  her  only  tnniring  daughter;  aAer  wboM 
death,  in  K4T.  it  descended  to  her  eon^  Lord 
C  handles-  (^  Iiis  death  in  I60&,  be  bequeathed 
it  to  hi^  xirifv,  Jai.e.  Lady  Chandod,  who  mar- 
rit^  a.«  her  second  haetand  Sir  WUliam  Sed* 
ley.  BarU  j  and  a#r>^,  after  bis  death,  Gaoi|t 
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The  Arcades^  however,  is  but  a  slight  composition  compared  with 
another  which  Milton  furnished  to  the  same  family  in  the  course  of  • 
the  year  1634.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1631,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
had  been  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  the  Principality  of  Wales  and  the  Marches 
of  the  same.  This  office,  involving  jurisdiction  and  military  com- 
mand not  only  over  the  properly  Welsh  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Flint,  Caernarvon, 
Anglesea,  Merioneth,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Montgomery,  and  Den- 
bigh, but  also  over  the  four  English  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Shropshire,  had  been  originally  instituted  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  FV.  for  the  government  of  Wales,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  orderly  relations  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Eng- 
lish. There  had  been  eminent  men  in  the  office.  From  1559  to 
1586  it  had  been  held  most  efficiently  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  father 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  held  it  till  1601 ;  after  whom  it  had  been 
held  in  succession  by  Lord  Zouch,  Lord  Eure,  Lord  Gerard,  and 
William,  Lord  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton.  Since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  Parliaments,  the  importance  of  having  right  men  for  the 
office,  and  for  the  corresponding  viceroyalties  of  the  North  and 
Ireland,  had  naturally  increased ;  and,  the  viceroyalty  of  the  North 
having  been  deemed  a  post  worthy  of  the  energies  of  a  Wentworth, 
there  was  some  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  selecting 
him  for  the  inferior  viceroyalty  of  the  West. 

The  official  seat  of  the  Lords  President  of  Wales  was  Ludlow  in 
Shropshire.    This  town,  which  is  about  seven  and  twenty  miles 


FItt,  Esq.,  of  StrathfleldMje,  in  Hampshire. 
About  the  year  1660  the  mansion  was  burned 
down  —  by  the  carelessness,  it  is  said,  of  the 
wittj  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  was  on  a  risit 
there  at  the  time,  and  was  amnsing  himself 
with  reading  in  bed.  By  a  deed  dated  1673, 
Lady  Cbandos  rested  all  her  estates  in  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  heirs;  and  in  1676,  she  being  still 
alire,  Mr.  Pitt  sold  Ilarcficid  to  Sir  lUohard 
Kewdegate,  Bart.,  of  Arbury,  Warwickshire. 
By  this  sale,  the  estate  was  only  conreyed 
back  to  the  fiimily  who  had  been  its  original 
proprietors;  for,  when  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
and  Lady  Derby  acquired  the  estate  in  1601, 
It  was  by  purchase  fVom  Sir  Edmund  Ander- 
•on,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  who  had  acquired  it  in  1586  ft-om  John 
Newdegate,  Esq. ;  and,  prior  to  1685,  it  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Newdegate  fam- 
ily, or  of  their  anteceding  kin,  the  Swanlands 
luid  Baobeworths,  from  time  immemorial. 

61 


Recovered  by  the  Newdegatci  in  1676,  the  et- 
tate  has  continued  in  the  possession  of  that 
fkmily  since;  and  the  chief  monuments  in 
Harefleld  Church,  besides  that  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Derby,  are  of  the  Newdegates.  At- 
tached to  the  church  is  a  priyate  chapel,  con- 
taining tombs  of  another  old  fiunily,  claiming 
to  be  of  the  race  of  Breakspear,  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  became  Pope;  and  near 
Harefleld  is  a  property  still  called  Break- 
spears.  Altogether,  what  with  old  Newde- 
gate and  other  monuments  and  relies  which 
Milton  may  have  seen  more  than  once  with 
interest,  what  with  the  tomb  of  the  countess 
whom  he  helped  to  make  fkmous,  and  who 
was  then  living  in  the  mansion  which  occu- 
pied the  vacant  space  close  by,  Ilarefleld 
Church  is  worth  a  visit  from  any  reader  of 
the  Arcades  who  chancei  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 


I.IFX  or  MOWS  MXLYOM, 

Cb  ndl  gJVMK 

oM  that  dien 

town  itadf  kiBittBlr 

tkt  jnutkn  cf  two 

enmMktliB 

code  of  kiD%  dii- 

Wt  on  ommIb 

■tMp  TaDej  between  it 

iTsHajflovi 

of  «w  or  two  stiidel  ftlb  in  in 

IB  Ae  towMi  aai  ooDiineaQW 

r  Onnoli,  «i 

•t  dispfopop* 

tionatcij  lage  tm  tkf  ti>we,het  rnMrWml  tfcr  fmrril  T-'-*a«-*^*«i 

IwriHing  in  dtt  coentj  of  SalofiL     Histocicol^  mose  iiB|Mrt»t 

than  the  diuch  wm  Laflow  Cvtle,  bow  m  rnmantie  imn,  bet 

the  icddoice  of  the  Lotds  PkcadcBL    It  fimed,  and  fltOI,  ie 

rained  state,  fevma  the  tcnunatian  of  the  tdwn  at  that  mi^ 

ha^  areriao^  the  nrcr  itec|ily.     The  whole  towa 

;  bnt  the  cMtle>  whcie  not  defended  by  the  natural  rock 

on  which  it  was  built,  was  walled  in  aepentelr  firom  the  town,  and 

"eras  approached  by  a  gateway  from  a  considerable  <^>en  spaoe  kft 

mt  the  top  of  the  main  street.    Entering,  by  this  gateway,  the  ooter 

ooort  or  exercising  groun*i,  and  crotssing  it,  one  came  to  a  moat» 

spanned  at  one  point  by  a  drawbridge  which  ailmitted  to  the  castle 

itself  with   ita   keep,  its  inner  court,  and  its  yarions  masses  rf 
l^nilding. 

-A  castle  in  massive  ruins,  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  oom- 

^      r'  ^®P^<^ally  to  the  north,  a  beautiful  and  extensiTe  proepecti 

^  adjoining  this  castle,  though  separated  from  it  by  a  wall,  a 

wn  of  clean,  and  somewhat  quaint  streets,  descending  the  gentler 

^^IVf^  the  hiU  or  winding  at  its  base,  and  crowned  by  a  krge 

lofty  parish^hurch  —  such  is  Ludlow  now ;  and  such  was  Lud- 

!>w  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  save  that  then  the  castle 

not  m  ruins,  that  there  were  barracks  for  soldiers  in  the  court- 

and  that  the  town  exhibited  the  bustle  attendant  on  the 

-Th"^*^  *^  ^^  ^o  Lord  Preadent  and  his  retinue. 

TaUi       h^  ^^^  ^^^^^®  ^^^  ^^^"  historical  associations.   The  casde» 

— ^heU^  ^^ep  and  the  older  parts  attached,  had  been  built,  it 

vcfi,  by  the  Conqueror's  kinsman,  Roger  de  Montgomery, 

the  ^      ^'  ^^^  Sbropshire,  who  died  in  1094 ;  and  the  rudiments 

^^^^     -  ^^ginally  called  Denham  or  Dinan,  but  aftenhffds 
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Ludlow,  from  the  Saxon  name  of  the  hill  —  had  grown  up  under 
the  wing  of  the  castle.  From  the  Montgomery  family,  the  castle 
passed  (1121)  into  the  possession  of  a  famous  knight,  Joce  or  Gotso, 
thence  called  Joce  de  Dinan,  who  made  great  additions,  and  built 
in  the  inner  court  a  beautiful  round  chapel  with  Norman  arch  and 
windows.  There  were  romantic  legends  of  the  history  of  the  castle 
during  its  long  possession,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  L,  Stephen,  and 
Henry  II.,  by  this  Joce  de  Dinan  —  how  he  had  taken  prisoner  his 
enemy  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  and  confined  him 
in  a  tower  of  the  castle,  thence  called  "  Mortimer's  Tower ; "  how 
he  had  similarly  captured  and  confined  another  enemy,  De  Lacy ; 
how  De  Lacy  had  escaped,  and  there  had  been  wild  warfare 
between  them,  in  which  the  Welsh  were  involved,  and  which  ended 
in  the  possession  of  Ludlow  for  a  time  by  the  Lacies.  From  the 
Lacies,  it  had  passed  indirectly  to  the  Mortimers,  and  so,  through 
various  feuds  and  vicissitudes,  it  came,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to 
be  the  chief  stronghold  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York; 
in  whom  were  vested  all  the  claims  to  the  crown  hostile  to  those 
of  the  reigning  house.  In  the  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York,  Ludlow 
and  its  neighborhood  were  consequently  frequent  head-quarters  of 
the  Yorkists,  whence  they  rallied  the  Welsh  to  their  assistance,  and 
marched  eastward  at  their  pleasure ;  and  in  1459  the  town  was 
taken  and  plundered  in  revenge  by  the  Lancastrians.  The  decisive 
battle  by  which  young  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the  Duke, 
avenged  his  father's  death,  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  became  himself  King  of  England  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV., 
was  fought  (1461)  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  not  far  from  Ludlow.  While 
on  the  throne,  he  specially  favored  his  hereditary  town.  In  1472, 
when  he  created  his  infant  son,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  sent 
him  and  his  younger  brother  to  reside,  under  guardians,  in  Ludlow 
Castle.  This  was  done,  that,  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  there,  and  of  a  council  acting  in  his  name,  the  Welsh  might 
be  the  better  kept  in  order.  The  two  princes  remained  at  Ludlow 
during  their  Other's  life;  and  when,  afler  his  death  in  1483,  they 
lefl  it,  it  was  on  the  fatal  jouniey  which  ended  in  the  Tower.  The 
elder  prince,  it  was  said,  had  been  proclaimed  as  Edward  V.  before 
leaving  the  castle.  When,  after  the  brief  reign  of  Richard  III., 
Henry  VII.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  followed  the  example  of 
Edward  IV.  and  sent  his  infant  son  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
reside,  with  a  court  and  under  guardianship,  in  the  Castle  of  Ludlow; 
and,  till  the  death  of  the  Prince  in  1502,  Henry  frequently  visited 
Ludlow  himself.  On  the  Prince's  death,  the  government  of  Wales 
and  the  marches  was  settled  in  a  Presidency  and  Cooncili  as  it  after- 
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▼ards  oontmued.  Under  the  Buccessiye  Presidents  appointed  hf 
Henry  VJUL.  and  Henry  YIII.  Lndlow  grew  in  importance;  and 
final  additions  had  been  made  to  the  castle  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
daring  his  term  of  office.  By  the  time  of  onr  histoiy,  Walei 
had  been  so  efficiently  annexed  to  England  that  its  office  had  lost 
its  warlike  character.  There  were  no  longer  fears  of  Welsh  insur- 
rections ;  the  numerous  castles  with  which  Shropshire  was  studded 
▼ere  useless  lor  their  original  purpose  of  defending  the  marches; 
and  Ludlow  Castle,  the  chief  of  them,  was  kept  in  repair  merely  as 
a  palatial  residence,  in  which  the  Lords  President  might  con- 
veniently hold  court,  and  yarious  portions  of  which  were  already 
regarded  with  antiquarian  interest  under  such  names  as  the  keep, 
the  tilt-yard,  Mortimer's  tower,  the  Princes'  apartments,  Prince 
Arthur's  room,  and  the  like.^ 

Although  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  had  been  nominated  to  the 
Presidency  in  June  1681,  he  did  not  proceed  to  Ludlow  to  install 
himself  in  office  till  more  than  two  years  after.  Of  the  state  of 
Ludlow  at  this  exact  time,  when  the  business  of  the  Presidency  was 
managed  by  the  local  councillors  and  justices  acting  for  the  earl,  we 
have  a  glimpse  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  —  the  autobiography  of 
Richard  Baxter.  A  native  of  Shropshire,  Baxter,  when  a  young 
lad  of  sixteen  or  thereby  (1631),  and  ready  to  leave  Wroxeter 
school,  had  been  recommended,  he  says,  not  to  go  immediately  to 
college,  but  to  become  private  attendant  for  a  while  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wickstoad,  chaplain  to  the  Council  of  Wales,  under  whom,  he  was 
told,  ho  would  have  every  advantage.  The  circumstances  of  his 
parents  making  the  offer  eligible,  he  had  accepted  it,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  he  lived  in  Ludlow  Castle.  The  situation  was  not  to  his 
taste.  Mr.  Wickstead  had  nothing  to  teach  him  unless  it  were  to 
sneer  at  Puritans ;  and  there  was  much  tippling  and  other  profanity 
in  the  castle  and  the  town,  crowded  as  they  were  with  officials  and 
their  servants.  All  Shropshire  was  then,  he  had  found,  in  a  grievous 
condition  spiritually;  and,  had  he  remained  in  Ludlow,  the  bad 
influences  of  the  place  might  have  obliterated  the  serious  impres- 
sions he  had  received  from  his  good  father's  teaching  and  the 
perusal  of  Sibbcs's  bruised  Heed,  One  youth,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  most  zealously  pious  when  he  first  knew  him,  did 
fall  a  victim,  and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard  and  a  scoffer.  ■  Had 
Baxter  remained  a  little  longer,  he  might  have  been  present  at  the 
curiosity  of  a  stage-play  in  the  castle  in  rebuke  of  riot. 

1  The  niittory  of  Ludlow,  by  the  Hon.  R.         9  Reh'quia  Baxteriana:  1696.    See  alBO  Hiui- 
H.  Cliret  1841;  and  Handbook  to  Ludlow,     ter^s  Kotee  on  Milton. 
hf  Mr.  Wright. 
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In  the  coarse  of  1633  it  was  n^solved  that  tho  oarl  f^hv^uM  p^  to 
his  post.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  that  year  a  royal  l^^ttor  of  ln>tni<w 
tions  was  issued,  defining  his  powers  afn^sh,  and  n^gulatinix  th<e» 
arrangements  of  the  Council,  both  as  a  judicial  and  a:^  an  oxoinitive 
body.  ^  It  was  to  condst  of  above  eighty  persons  nanunl  —  many  of 
them  bishops  and  great  state  officers  of  England,  and  others,  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  Shropshire  and  other  parts  of  the  Welsh  Iwnlor ; 
but,  of  these  eighty  or  more,  four  were  nominatctl  as  salaried  ()ffiiH>rfl| 
bound  to  residence  and  the  regular  duties  of  circuit  judges  —  to 
wit,  Sir  John  Bridgeman,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  Sir  Manuaduko 
Lloyd,  Second  Justice  of  the  same.  Sir  Nicholas  Ovorbury,  and 
Edward  Waties,  Esq.  In  all  proceedings  of  the  Council,  three  were 
to  be  a  quorum;  of  which  three,  however,  the  President,  tho  Vice- 
President,  or  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  must  always  be  one! 
These  instructions  the  earl  forwarded  to  Ludlow,  in  October,  1  fi.'JS, 
to  be  read  and  re^stered  against  his  arrival ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
speedily  followed  them  himself.  Some  members  of  his  family,  in- 
dnding  the  two  boys  ai^  their  elder  sister,  the  Lady  Alice,  nppiMir  to 
have  been  left  behind  for  a  time  at  Ashridge  or  at  Ilnreficld  (and  it 
may  have  been  in  this  interval  that  Arcades  was  acted)  ;  but,  in  the 
autumn  of  1634,  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  whole  family  at 
Ludlow. 

The  new  Lord  President,  to  make  up,  perhaps,  for  his  two  yearn 
or  more  of  absence,  entered  upon  his  official  renidj-nce  at  Ludlow 
Castle  with  unusual  solemnity^  ^lle  was  attende<],'^  says  (}h\yn^ 
«*by  a  large  concourse  of  the  neighlK>ring  nobility  and  g^'nt.ry."* 
At  whatever  time  the  hospitalities  of  his  inauguration  coTrirri<rn''"d, 
they  were  continaed  over  the  great^fr  j/art  of  th*;  yiar  1  cr;  i.  To 
the  TOQDger  members  of  the  family  it  f^-j'^m-A  that  th^  htr^y\\i%\\i\t^ 
wonld  not  be  complete  nn]e«4  they  whuXfA  ti^mt^  jK/^^f.W'al  and 
miuneal  eBtertainmenti,  calcalat^l  t/f  g]v<^  LtiAlow  Mt*)  iu  ri^^i^h* 
borhoo*!  an  xlfsa  of  tm^  t^»t^  in  ^'i/;h  mAtVrrJi,  \f-jf-/,-ff\\u^/\y,  t*  -wfm 
amng<ei  tLit  tbtr^  *honId  be  *  rr*JM/|V?  ;;«  ty^t/llowf>A<*>       uf^,  % 

real  aJAt'^i^  ^A  f-1!  ••!rir.-..tr.l^  'fl.'r.^^.*^^*^.  7;.^  '-^f' ,  vt'i.f,  r.  ./I  hvf 
ex|i^riK3j^  Li  SLi-i^.-vM^  r.l.r.*^.fl  r.-i.J  t^,  ^ /'//>/ '^.-f^w  */,  */./•  //;^r.j^; 
Lawes.  M  1  sfcirv-  \^  *j',*vr*^.  \*y.^^//'M  •aa  r/,  >-«'A  i'.^I  *••■'•  yf-fi^t^l 

1  Bi.  ^wvMi  iir  r^M 
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Alice,  were  on  their  way  to  Ludlow  fiom  the  house  of  some  relattrM 
in  Herefordshire,  where  they  rested  on  their  journey,  they  wm 
benighted  in  Haywood  Forest,  and  that  on  this  incident  (reported 
by  Lawes^  or  by  some  one  else,  as  appropriate  for  the  purpose) 
llGlton  founded  his  plot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manuscript  criT  the 
poem  which  we  now  call  Comusy  but  to  which  Milton  himself  affixed 
no  such  title,  ^  was  ready  by  the  time  appointed ;  and,  the  speeehes 
and  songs  having  been  sufficiently  rehearsed,  and  all  other  prepan^ 
tions  made,  the  performance  took  place. 

The  place  of  performance  was  the  great  hall  or  council-chamba 
of  Ludlow  Castle — a  noble  apartment,  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  wide, 
and  proportionately  lofty,  in  which,  as  tradition  bore,  the  elder  of 
the  two  murdered  princes  had  been  proclaimed  as  King  Edward  Y. 
before  his  fiital  journey  to  London;  and  the  form  of  which,  now 
roofless  and  floorless,  is  still  traceable  among  the  ruins.*  The  time 
is  Michaelmas-night,  the  29th  of  September,  1634.  The  company 
are  assembled — the  earl,  the  chief  reudent  coundllors,  and  as 
many  of  the  rank  and  fiudiion  of  Ludlow  and  the  vicinity  as  the 
hall  will  hold ;  one  end  of  the  hall  is  fitted  up  as  a  stage,  with  cur- 
tuns  and  other  furniture ;  all  is  brilliant  within  the  hall ;  and,  with- 
out, not  only  the  rest  of  the  castle,  but  all  Ludlow  is  in  bustle. 
Here  is  the  programme  of  the  masque : 

The  Persons. 

The  Attendant  Spirit^  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  Thyrsis. 

ComuSy  with  his  crew. 

The  Lady. 

IH  Brother. 

2d  Brother. 

SabrinOy  the  n3rmph. 

To  fill  these  six  speaking  or  singing  parts  there  are  six  separate 
persons,  in  addition  to  those  who  do  not  speak  or  sing,  but  only  act 
as  the  crew  to  Comns.  Who  acted  the  parts  of  Comus  and  the 
nymph  Sabrina  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  part  of  the  Attendant 
Spirit,  who  transmutes  himself  into  the  shepherd  Thyrsis,  was  acted 
by  Lawes;  the  part  of  The  Lady  was  performed  by  Lady  Alice 
Egerton;  and  the  parts  of  the  two  Brothers  were  performed  by 

1  In  Liiwee'8  edition  of  1687,  in  the  first  9  They  c«]l  it  now  *<Comni  Han,**  «t  Lod- 

•dition  of  Milton*0  Poemi  in  1M6,  and  in  the  low.    As  late  aa  1768  the  flooring  was  preCly 

aeoond  In  1678,  the  poem  ia  almply  entitled  entire,  and  an  inforipfion  on  the  wall  fVom  1 

•*  A  MAHque  presented  at  Lndlow  Ca«tle,"  Samnel  xii.  13,  testifying  to  the  usnal  pur- 

etc,  the  word  Comtu  forming  no  part  of  the  poses  of  the  hall  aa  a  Oonrt  of  Justice, 

title.  stUl  legible.   Sea  Todd*i  notes  to  Comoa. 


histot*  i«iiBn«a«L  v»  »«  oVer  fifto^n  w«  ^^f  •g^S  ^^^»  »^^^^ 

two  brot^fBS  WBn  tnc  xk^  3^      \ 

The  iniM«  wrmi^    ^71-.«r^  ««^  AV.>r*T*  a  WWjtchhA   umt 

Ju^Wteen  driaaei  to  signiij-  that  it  U  nigUt     !!«  uinio«iM«-- 
himself  md  bu  uCBre,  »  follows:* 


IT  tbresboM  of  Joro'ii  court 
Xj  BU^on  is,  where  those  immorUl  ^h^pm 
Qfhris^  serial  spiriu  llvo  InHphniwI 
Ib  RfkNii  mild  of  calm  and  Nmifl  ffir, 
AhoTe  the  tmoke  and  itir  of  thin  dim  npfd 
Which  men  call  Earth,  ami,  with  kiwf h/m«M*1  ^•w. 
Confined  and  pestorod  In  this  pin-foM  h^f^, 
Strhre  to  keep  np  a  fhUl  aivl  fernldb  bMtiit* 
Unmindftd  of  the  crown  that  Tlrto^  fti^^^f 
After  this  mortal  change,  Ut  her  tfiM  .•wtr/miw 
Amongit  the  enthroned  pfdt  on  mfntvyl  vmhm.'* 


1  It  it  proper  to  mention  here  that  theft 
an  date  extant  yerdons  of  Cemaf—that  4f 
the  usual  printed  copies,  whieh  IbOewid  the 
editions  hy  Lawes,  in  1687,  and  bf  ]fiH#« 
himself  in  1046  and  1673  (thcw  sdltksM 
ing  in  sU  except  a  yerj  ftw  rarftoas 
in  those  bf  Hilton  as  ccoipafvtf  viih  Aac  117 
Lawes);   and  two  versioas  ia  mam^mf.^ 
One  of  the  manoMript  rcrrfoaa  k  that  if  ^»m 
original  MS.  in  Milton's  ova  kawL  pnwnM 
among  the  Hilton  M8S.  in  Trtaify  '>vi>fP, 
Cambridge ;  the  other  k  that  of  a  SMnnMsi'i^ 
eopf  preserred  in  tibs  Bridprvs«er  lAYinrj . 
with  the  words  ".iitfAor  A.  16/<^  '  vf.»t^ 
on  the  title-page  ia  the  hand  of » V  myvM 
Earl  of  Bridgewatcr,  who.  sa  Lord  ftrMh>7. 
performed  the  part  of  the  l^t  htf^/t^rr    THm 
latter  copjr  sppeaffs  to  be  in  Lttwm'  n  ImM. 
writing,  and  may  hare  t^en  th^  pi«wn^4»lAm. 
copy  to  the  Bridgrwaler  fsmity    if  *<^.  «)»« 
■tage<opf  from  wUeta  tk*  sef//n  i^^nM 
thdr  parts.  The  two  M5I.  e^/pw*  «nr'Ai>vi^  »«. 
liations  from  caeh  Mh#Y:   a*«f  ^«<^^  fi4lb^ 
from  oar  picscat  prtnlMl  ^tenkfm  >a  mmm^ 
cms  small  partienlan.    ^y^f  y^^^^A  ^r^fHyNh 
ii,  in  fiict,  the Coseas  of  \^M  mf^'^mA  *4A 
eonccted  by  Hittoa  fr^  |^b;M««#^  m  ;^/ 
and  1045;  and  there  li  o/^Mr^^A^^r;  a^Mu  k. 
teivrt  in  comparteg  H  vHI*  tM  1 9^  mn   f m 
gioDS  — with  tlMt  *A  tfm  rai»UVI|^  WA  .  m 
the  author's  orii;ii;»al  e^^^.  s?.^  i»<'*  •***  vf 
-  the  Bridgewater  MH, ,  sw  tUt  t*^,^  v^/  'I  '^M 
printed  the  BrUgswaisr  e<^  sMis*  s*  M* 


1  *»■ . 


<a<i  »f  ht«  m^^ytt^  MMW»n  V  ^r^wwir  >   'v 
•ad  H#  aav  ^-^  *v«i^  i«*,    /-  w^ 

a*****  app^rvf^o   '^     '  *»»*   «■  ^  r' 

SrflfWM  if  lf«'*/'^''  ;►  **^*.*t    r   ^,. 

if  *!«#  f^A'/r-^f**^  **»f      .      <.    ■■ 
y»  •  ^«9l^  *^^/'r     ^•~'^  .••  /  • 


■* 
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Even  on  earth,  howerer,  there  are  some  that  aspire  to  lay  their  jut 
hands  on  the  golden  key ;  and,  to  aid  sudi,  eyen  a  heavenly  qurit 
may  descend,  and  soil  his  ambrodal  weeds  in  the  vapors  of  the  sin- 
▼om  voiid.    Of  this  kind  is  kU  errand  now. 

"  Keptone,  bMides  the  swaj 
Of  efoy  Mlt  flood  and  etch  ebbing  itmin. 
Took  In,  by  lot  'twizt  high  and  nether  Jore^ 
Imperial  role  of  aU  the  wargirt  Isles 

That,  like  to  xlch  and  Tazknis  gems,  Inlaj  a 

The  onadorned  bosom  of  the  deep; 
Which  he,  to  grace  his  trlbntarj  gods, 
Bj  ooorse  commits  to  sereral  goTemment, 
And  glTes  them  leave  to  wear  their  sappfahe  crowns^ 
And  wield  thebr  little  tridents.    Bat  this  Isle, 
The  greatest  and  the  best  of  aU  the  main» 
He  qoarten  to  his  Uoe-halred deities; 
And  aU  this  tract  that  fronts  the  fUUng  son 
A  noble  peer  of  mickle  tmst  and  power 
Has  in  his  chaxge»  with  tempered  awe  to  golda 
An  old  and  hangh^  nation,  prond  in  arms : 
Where  his  fUr  ofbpring,  narsed  in  princely  lore. 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  father's  state 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre.    But  their  way 
Ues  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger; 
And  here  their  tender  age  might  soffiBr  peril, 
But  that,  by  quick  command  from  sorran  Jove, 
I  was  despatched  for  their  defence  and  gnard : 
And  listen  why! " 

The  reason  is  that  the  wood  is  inhabited  by  Comns  and  his  erew 
— Comus,  the  god  of  riot  and  intemperance,  the  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Circe,  who,  having  erst  betaken  himself  to  these  gloomy  haunts, 
fills  them  now  with  his  nightly  revels,  and  waylays  travellers,  to 
induce  them  to  drink  an  enchanted  liquor  from  his  crystal  glass, 
and  so  change  their  countenances  into  the  faces  of  beasts.  It  is  to 
save  the  young  travellers  of  that  night  firom  the  danger  that  he  has 
been  sent  down. 

"First  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof. 
And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  senrice  of  this  honse  belongs. 
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Wlio,  irith  hit  foft  pipe  and  imnoth-4littl«(l  M/ng, 
WeQ  knows  to  stOl  the  wild  woodii  whon  tlMty  rttta, 
And  hash  the  wKwing  wood* ;  nor  of  Im«  faith ; 
And,  in  this  office  of  his  moantaln^wsttti, 
likeliest  and  nearest  to  the  present  alil 
Of  this  occasion."! 

The  Attendant  Spirit,  hearing  approachinp^  fr>/>Uitftft«,  innkhn  liim* 
self  inviflible,  and  *^  Camas  enter»j  with  a  chimdn^'^inl'  i'*-  w«  /f//W, 
Aw  glass  in  the  other;  with  him^  a  rfnU  of  mtmikUf»%  lu-adrA  ///« 
sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts^  hut  othemdM^,  lik^.  vw.n  tutd  wotmn^  Utrir 
ajpparel  glistering.  They  come  in,  nuikirtg  a  rloitntM  and  unruly 
noise,  with  torches  in  their  handsJ*  Oifiius  iUtit  nnUm  Uin  »»4t., 
calling  upon  his  companions  to  \t4irfonn,  whiUs  th^.  iiiijfii  ImIji,  f.)j':ii 
nsnal  revels, 

"Ere  the  blabhfni^  ^sMMum  ntt^t, 
The  nice  Mom,  tni  th^  Ituiiun  tUfp, 
From  her  CMiAn'd  U^/y-ii^iUi  i^u. 
And  to  the  tell'tak  Min  ^U»f:ry 
Our  ooneeaM  i^Atsmbity." 

Obedient  to  Comns^the  crew  knit  \i%»Aik  %w\  AfkUfM.  ViStW^^  W^^.^ 
are  so  engaged.  Comas,  h^^ririif  x  Jj;/fit  fz/^/ij^/f/.  SntU.  ih.tn  iftt.^U 
off  and  conceal  themselv^  mnotr/tX  ^h*-,  u^a-^.  I(/  Utm  ut^  is*.  Uti»fY*a 
that  the  approaching  fct^j  is  that  *^  ^ma^  U'^*ij/)#o>J  y<*.'/.ii:  uu^^ 
hurling  his  magic  dost  inV/  th^?  m,  \u  ot*U'f  (>/  t^**..**.  i*t  t  ti.i^in 
(^dazzling  spells'*  is  th<;  pbntv;,  Uu\,\y\u*/  \,*'9i»:%\,n  h.  hiu/j  t,t  \,\nt:. 
light  as  the  actor  made  the  g^tur^;  of  iittowtitpfjf  b^;  ti-jmnttt  hU,nn 
to  meet  her.  He  does  not  pres<rcit  hltsun-Af  ki  ow^-,  bowcvM,  htti 
steps  aside. 

^The  Zady  enters^  (the  Lady  Alic?,  a  liitbj  tiiui'l,  'b/tjUl^et^,  but 
wonderfhllj  welcomed  by  the  audience;);  and  Hti<;  Kf/^aku  u  kin.tuU 
explaining  how  she  has  come  thither.  She  ha/J  }Hsitu  wnikliii^  iUiou^U 
the  woods  with  her  two  brothers;  and,  as  sb<;  ba/1  jf/own  waury 
with  the  long  way,  they  had  resolved  to  rest  for  tb<;  iiigbt  uwiur 
some  pine-trees.  Her  brothers  had  stept  into  ilia  neighboring 
thicket  to  bring  her  berries  or  such  cooling  fruit. 


M 


They  left  me  then,  when  the  g^vj-hooded  Even, 

Like  a  sad  rotarist  in  palmer's  weed, 

Bose  fh>m  the  hindmost  wheeb  of  Phcebns'  wain/' 

1  Kote  here  MDton^s  eomplimeat  to  lawes  penonally—noC  0BI7  la  tefpeet  of  hit  muiieal 
talent,  hnt  al«o  of  his  intesrity. 
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It  18  now  midnighti  and  they  have  not  returned.  Wandering  in 
search  of  them,  she  has  been  attracted  to  thia  particolar  spot  in  llie 
wood  by  the  soonda  of  wassail  and  merriment.  She  supposes  it  to 
be  a  company  of  ^  loose  unlettered  hinds"  dandng  to  Pan  in  honor 
of  harvest,  and  so  ^  thanking  the  gods  amiss;"  and,  though  loath  to 
meet  such  reyellerSy  has  no  choice  left.  And  now,  having  come  to 
the  spot  whence  she  heard  the  revelry,  it  is  all  dark  and  silent 
What  can  it  mean?  A  thousand  fimdes  of  shapes,  and  beckoning 
shadows,  and  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,  crowd  on  her 
bewildered  senses.  These  may  well  startle,  but  they  cannot  astound 
a  virtuous  mind. 

"  O  wdcome,  pore-ejed  PUth;  wbite-haiidBd  H6pe» 
Thou  hoTering  Angel,  girt  with  goklea  wlngi; 
And  thon,  imblemisht  fbrm  of  Chastity  f 
I  Bee  ye  rifibly,  and  nofr  beliere 
That  He,  the  tapieme  Good,  to  whom  aU  thingi  m 
Are  Imt  as  slavish  ofBoers  of  rengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistering  gnaidlan,  if  need  wen, 
To  keep  my  lift  and  honor  unassaHed.— 
Was  I  deoeiTed,  or  did  a  sable  dond 
Tom  fbrth  her  sflver  lining  on  the  night? 
I  did  not  err;  there  does  a  sable  dond 
Tom  forth  her  sflver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  casts  a  gleam  oyer  this  tofted  grove." 

Cheered  by  the  gleam,  and  thinking  her  brothers  may  be  near,  she 
will  gain  their  ear  by  a  song.  Here,  therefore,  in  the  masque,  is  the 
song  "To  Echo."  1 

The  song  ended,  Comus,  who  has  been  listening  in  admiration, 
steps  forth,  in  seeming  to  her  a  shepherd,  and  hails  her  as  a  foreign 
wonder,  or  the  goddess  of  the  wood  saving  it  from  hann  by  the 
spell  of  her  voice.  Declining  the  praise,  she  explains  why  she  sang. 
Comus  says  he  has  seen  her  brothers,  and  offers  to  conduct  her  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  went, .  and  either  to  find  them,  or  to 
lodge  her  safely  in  a  lowly  cotti^e,  where  she  may  be  safe  till  morn- 
ing.   She  accepts  the  offer,  and  Comus  and  she  quit  the  scene. 

They  are  hardly  gone,  when  the  two  brothers  enter.  Bewildered 
in  the  thick  darkness  themselves,  they  are  most  concerned  for  their 

1  In  the  printed  copies,  this  song,  begin-  Lewes*!  original  mnsio  to  Ave  of  the  songs, 

ning  "Sweet  Eobo,**  is  tbe.^rs»  song  in  the  In  Comns,  in  this  order:  —  !.   **Fram  ths 

Buuqne;  bat,  in  the  performsnoe  at  Lndlow,  hemvens,*'  etc.;  2.   *' Sweet  Echo,**  etc.;  S. 

It  wu  the  $ee(md,    (See  prerions  note,  p.  487.)  "  Sabrine  Fair,'*  etc. ;  4.  <*  Baok,  Sbepheidi,*' 

I  may  mention  that  there  is  in  the  British  ecc.;&.  '*KowiBjtaak,'>elo. 
Mnsenm  (Add.  KS.  11,08)  an  dd  oopj  of 
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Bister.  The  yonnger  brother  expresses  fear  for  her  fate;  and  the 
elder  brother  comforts  him.4%If  there  is  no  other  danger  than  the 
dai^esS)  what  is  there  to  dread  in  that  ? 

"  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
Hay  sit  i'  the  centre  and  eaioy  bright  daj; 
Bat  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  fool  thonghts, 
benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon! " 

Tme,  replies  the  younger  brother;  but  in  the  case  of  a  young 
maiden  wandering  alone  in  her  beauty  there  are  special  dangers. 
The  elder,  not  professing  that  he  is  quite  firee  from  all  fear  on  his 
sister's  account,  maintains  that  against  even  these  she  is  armed  and 
safe.  His  reasons  he  expounds  in  a  speech  on  the  miraculous  power 
of  Chastity,  so  eloquent  in  its  force  as  to  win  from  his  brother  the 
exclamation, 

"  How  charming  is  dirlne  philosophy  I 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foob  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute! " 

They  hear  a  far-off  holloa  in  the  wood;  surmise  it  to  be  some 
benighted  traveller  like  themselves,  or  some  late  woodman;  but, 
lest  it  should  be  a  robber,  stand  on  their  defence,  as  they  return 
the  cry.^ 

There  is  no  need  of  their  swords.  The  voice  they  have  heard  is 
that  of  Thyrsis,  their  fether's  fiiithful  shepherd,  who  now  appears; 
or  rather  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  the  guise  of  Thyrsis.  He  alarms 
both  the  brothers  more  than  before  by  telling  them  of  the  true 
dangers  of  the  wood.  But  lately,  he  says,  musing  on  a  bank  by 
himself  he  had  heard  the  barbarous  roar  of  Comus  and  his  crew  out 
on  their  monstrous  revels.  Suddenly  the  roar  had  ceased,  and  all 
was  silence  as  he  listened. 

"At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Bose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perAunes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  eyen  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more. 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.    I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death." 

1  The  speakers  who  have  talked  so  noUy,  nile  aetlng  was  then  oommon;  and  Lord 
be  it  remembered,  and  who  draw  their  swords  Braokle/  and  Mr.  Thomas  E^erton  were 
so  manAilly,  are  two  young  boys!   Bat  Jure-     doubtless  liNward  in  their  parts. 
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n  vta  the  song  of  hia  yonng  lady,  and  ho  had  recognized  hw 
voice.  Alive  to  the  peril  she  was  in  so  near  to  the  enchiiiiter  and 
his  crew,  ho  had  rua  to  the  sijot  j  but,  ere  he  had  reached  it,  the 
enchanter  had  been  there  and  had  lured  the  lady  away.  Hearing 
this,  the  younger  brother  loses  the  confidence  the  elder  one  had 
given  him,  and  tells  him  so.    The  elder  reasserts  his  faith :  y 

"  Not  a  period 
Shall  be  imsald  b;  mc.    AgnliiBt  the  thnuta 
Of  mnlico  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  cnJl  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm:  — 
Tlrtui;  may  be  asanlled,  hm  nover  hurt; 
Siirprtsd  bj  unjust  force,  but  not  enthmlled ; 
Tea,  even  that,  which  luiHchipf  meont  most  harm. 
Shall  in  (lie  bappr  trial  prove  mo9t  glorf : 
But  evil  on  Itself  shall  back  roroll 
Anrl  mix  no  more  with  goodnes; ;  when,  at  Ian, 
Gathemd  like  scum  md  (ettlcd  to  luelf. 
It  dull  be  tn  «tNiwl  nalleM  dungs 
Self-Ad  and  (df-connuned.    irthkbll. 
Tbe  pUUiod  fbnuunent  li  mttnuMM, 
And  wnh'a  bM«  bnllt  on  atabble." 

He  is  for  rushing  at  once  to  the  hannt  of  the  magician  and  dragging 
him  to  death.  Tbe  seeming  Tbyrsis  interposes ;  irams  him  that  the 
sorcerer,  by  his  craft,  ig  safe  against  ordinary  weapons,  and  can 
reduce  to  sudden  weakness  the  boldest  assiulant;  and  then,  being 
questioned  how  in  that  case  ho  durst  himself  approach  him,  ex- 
plains: 

"  Care,  and  ntmost  ihlfta 
How  to  lecDre  the  lad7  ftom  mipilMl, 
Bionght  to  mj  mind  a.  certain  ibepherd-Ud, 
Of  amall  r^ard  to  see  to,  yet  well  lUll'd 
In  evetr  rirtooiu  plant  and  beaUng  herb 
That  apreadsber  verdant  leaf  to  the  momlnei^: 
He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  be£  me  sing; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  tbe  tender  gnu* 
Would  Bit,  and  bearfcen  even  to  ecata«y. 
And  in  leqoitsl  ope  bis  leathern  »cdp. 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  tboosand  names. 
Telling  their  stimnge  and  vigoroiu  ftcnltle*." 

Of  one  pre<^oaB  plant,  called  Scemony,  the  learned  lad  had  {^ven 
him  a  portion,  instmoting  him  in  its  power  to  ward  off  eucliant- 
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ments.  By  the  power  of  the  plant,  he  had  ventured  near  the  sor- 
cerer with  impanity;  and  he  now  proposes  that,  with  the  same 
h«lp,  all  three  should  confront  him  in  his  hall  of  necromancy,  break 
his  glass,  spill  his  magic  liquor,  and  seize  his  wand.  The  brothers 
agree  and  follow  Thyrsis. 

At  this  point,  according  to  the  stage  directions,  ^  the  scene  changes 
to  a  stately  paiace^  set  out  with  all  manner  of  deliciotisness  :  soft 
musicy  tables  spread  with  aU  dainties,  Comus  appears  with  his 
rahble^  and  the  lady  set  in  an  enchanted  chair^  to  whom  he  offers  his 
fflassy  which  she  puts  by  and  goes  about  to  riseP  The  sorcerer  re- 
minds her  that  she  is  chained  as  a  statue  of  alabaster,  and  presses 
her  to  refresh  herself  from  the  glass,  the  liquor  in  which  is  more 
lively  than  nectar.  She  refuses  in  disdain,  and  upbraids  the  sorcerer 
with  his  falsehood.  Then  ensues  the  matchless  dialogue  between 
him  and  her — the  Miltonic  argument  of  sensuality  against  absti- 
nence, and  of  temperance  back  against  sensuality. 

"  0  foolishness  of  men,  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fnr. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  fh>m  the  Cynic  tab, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  Abstinence  I 
Wherefore  did  Nature  poor  her  bounties  forth 
With  such  a  fUll  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odors,  fhiits,  and  flocks. 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable. 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste? 
And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms. 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smoth-haired  silk. 
To  deck  her  sons  ?    And  that  no  comer  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hutcht  the  all-worshipt  ore  and  precious  gems. 
To  store  her  children  with.    If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  Arieze, 
The  All-giver  would  be  unthankt,  would  be  unpraised. 
Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised; 
And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  g^dging  master. 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth; 
And  live  like  Nature's  bastards,  not  her  sons  I " 

Thus  arguing  in  the  general,  Comus  appeals  to  the  lady  herself 
whether  beauty  like  hers  was  made  to  be  wasted. 


i€ 


Beauty  is  Nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown 
At  courts  and  feasts,  and  high  solemnities. 
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Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  woikmanBhlp. 

It  la  for  homely  features  to  keep  home : 

They  had  thehr  name  thence.    Coarse  complexions^ 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 

The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wooL 

What  need  a  yermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that^ 

Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  Mom? 

There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts; 

Think  what,  and  be  advised;  you  are  but  young  yet." 

Unwilling  to  open  her  lips  in  such  an  unhallowed  air,  the  lady  yet 
speaks: 

"  Impostor,  do  not  charge  most  famocent  Nature, 
As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotbua 
With  her  abundance.    She,  good  cateress. 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws 
And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance. 
If  every  just  man  that  now  pines  with  want 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pampered  Luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess. 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  bo  well  dispensed 
In  unsuperfiuous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store; 
And  then  the  Giver  would  Ikj  l)etter  thanked. 
His  praise  due  paid :  for  swinish  Gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast; 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude, 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  Feeder.    Shall  I  go  on? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ?    To  him  that  dares 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity, 
Fain  would  I  something  say;  yet,  to  what  end? 
Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  apprehend 
,    The  sublime  notion  and  high  mystery. 
That  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity; 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this,  thy  present  lot.' 


ff 


The  sorcerer,  awed,  but  not  baffled,  dissembles  his  craft  more 
strongly,  and  prays  her  but  to  taste.  He  has  lifted  the  glass  towards 
her  mouth,  when  "  the  Brothers  rush  in  with  swords  drawfi,  wrest 
his  glass  out  of  his  handy  and  break  it  against  the  ground,    JBis 


«s$ 


tK.       L 


■iL  of  fiucmk.  zin  ^MOf^  <-c  "ihr 


The  lyric  proAoDtst  hstlf  ia  m  ode  coodamiur  tfc^  aJjiurjrtion :  *l 
the  close  of  viuch  **  Sairima  rte^P  {u  e.  from  uihler  the  $t;»p>  X  «»*• 
iaukd  by  Water-Xymp^  <atd  tiM^^T 

gruw§  the  viDcv  and  the  osier  daak, 
Mr  s&daic  cbocioc  si*jT, 
widi  agste,  and  the  amre  sbMa 
Of  tmkit  bhK,  and  enicnU  creen» 

That  in  the  channel  ctn^S 
Whilst  ftom  off  the  waters  fleet, 
Thns  I  set  mr  printless  |^ 
O'er  the  cowslip's  Telret  head, 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread : 
Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request, 
lam  here!" 

Thyrsis  gays  why  Sabrina  has  been  summoned ;  niul  nho  porformM 
the  expected  office  by  sprinkling  drops  of  puro  water  ow  tho  Intlj'i 
touching  thrice  her  finger^s  tip  and  her  lipM,  and  plaoin^  hor  hiuuU 
on  the  chair.    Then  **S(ibnna  dMce^ah^  and  th$  La^ty  rim*4  out  %\f 
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her  seat,  Thyrsis  then  (relapsing  in  manner  into  the  Attendant 
Spirit)  pronounces  an  ode  of  blessing  on  the  Severn  RiTer  for  this 
service  done  by  the  goddess,  and  offers  to  conduct  the  party  to 
safer  ground. 


tt 


I  shall  be  yoar  fftithftil  guide 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide; 

And  not  many  f^Iongs  thence 

Is  yoor  Father's  residence. 

Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 

Many  a  fViend  to  gratulate 

His  wished  presence;  and  beside 

All  the  swains  that  there  abide 

With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort: 

We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport. 

And  our  sudden  coming  there 

Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  cheer. 

Come,  let  us  haste;  the  stars  grow  high, 

But  night  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid-sky. 


tt 


Here  they  go  ofl^  and  "  T?ie  scene  changes^  presenting  JOudlow  Town 
and  the  Presidents  Castle,  Then  come  in  Country  Dancers  :  after 
them  the  Attendant  Spirit^  with  the  two  Brothers  afid  the  lAidyr 
The  Attendant  Spirit  sings  a  short  song,  bidding  the  8hc]>hcrds 
cease  their  dancing ;  advances  witli  the  lady  and  her  brothers ;  and 
then  ^This  second  song  presents  tliem  to  their  fatlier  and  fnot/ier:^ 

"  Noble  Lord,  and  Lady  bright, 
I  have  brought  ye  new  delight : 
Here  behold,  so  goodly  grown. 
Three  fair  branches  of  your  own ; 
Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth. 
Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth, 
And  sent  them  here,  through  hard  assays. 
With  a  c^o^\'n  of  deathless  praise. 
To  triumph,  in  victorious  dance. 
O'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance." 

There  is  then  more  dancing;  and  "fAe  dances  being  endedy  the 
Sjnrit  ejnloguizesy^  slowly  ascending  and  swaying  to  and  &o  as  he 
sings  the  final  song : 

"  But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done; 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 
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And  fh>m  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 
Mortals,  that  woold  follow  me. 
Lore  Virtue;  she  alone  is  tno: 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Hi|?her  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

With  these  sounds  left  on  the  ear,  and  a  final  glow  of  angelic  light 
on  the  eye,  the  performance  ends,  and  the  audience  rises  and  dis- 
perses through  the  castle.  The  castle  is  now  a  crumbling  ruin, 
along  the  ivy-clad  walls  and  through  the  dark  passages  of  which 
the  visitor  clambers  or  gropes  his  way,  disturbing  the  crows  and 
the  martlets  in  their  recesses ;  but  one  can  stand  yet  in  the  door- 
way through  which  the  parting  guests  of  that  night  descended  into 
the  inner  court ;  and  one  can  see  where  the  stage  was,  on  which 
the  sister  was  lost  by  her  brothers,  and  Comus  revelled  with  his 
crew,  and  the  lady  was  ^xed  as  marble  by  enchantment,  and  Sabrina 
.  arose  with  her  water-nymphs,  and  the  swains  danced  in  welcome 
of  the  earl,  and  the  Spirit  gloriously  ascended  to  its  native  heaven. 
More  mystic  it  is  to  leave  the  ruins,  and,  descending  one  of  the 
winding  streets  that  lead  from  the  castle  into  the  valley  of  the 
Teme,  to  look  upwards  to  castle  and  town  seen  as  one  picture, 
and,  marking  more  expressly  the  three  long  pointed  windows  that 
gracefully  slit  the  chief  face  of  the  wall  towards  the  north,  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  from  that  ruin,  and  from  those  windows  in  the  ruin, 
that  the  verse  of  Comus  was  first  shook  into  the  air  of  England. 

Much  as  Miltop  wrote  afterwards,  he  never  wrote  anything  more  \  ^ 
beautiful,  more  perfect  than  Comus,  Let  it  be  compared  with  Shir-  > 
ley's  masque  or  Carew's  masque  of  the  preceding  year,  or  even  with 
any  of  Ben  Jonsoh's  masques  (the  last  of  which  was  one  acted 
before  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  seat  of  Bol- 
sover,  July  30,  1634,  while  Comus  may  have  been  in  rehearsal),  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  if  Milton  did  not  intend  to  prove  by  this  one 
example,  against  all  preceding  or  contemporary  masque-writers, 
what  the  pure  poetry  and  the  pure  morality  of  a  masque  might  be, 
he  had  certainly  accomplished  the  feat  without  intending  it.  Critics 
have  pointed  out  that,  in  writing  Comus^  he  must  have  had  analo- 
gous compositions  by  some  previous  writei*s  before  him  —  more 
especially  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  of  the  dramatist  Peele  (1595) ; 
Fletcher's  pastoral  of  the  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  which  had  been 
revived  as  a  royal  play  for  Twelfth  Night,  and  also  at  the  theatres 
in  1633-4 ;  Ben  Jonson's  masque  of  "  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue  ^ 
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(1G19),  in  which  masque  Comus  is  one  of  the  characters;  and,  most 
especially  of  all,  a  Latin  poem  entitled  "  Comus,"  by  Eryciufl  Put©- 
anus  (Henri  du  Puy,  Professor  of  Eloquence  at  Louvain),  originally 
published  at  Louvain  in  1G08,  and  republished  at  Oxford  in  1634. 
Coincidences  as  regards  the  plan,  the  characters,  and  the  imagery, 
are  undoubtedly  discernible  between  Comus  and  these  composi- 
tions. Infinitely  too  much  has  been  made,  however,  of  such  coin- 
cidences. Let  any  one  glance  into  Peele's  "  Old  Wives'  Tale,**  and 
the  sensation  after  a  single  page  will  simply  be  that  Peele  and  Mil- 
ton were  poles  asunder.  And  so  with  the  others  —  with  Fletcher, 
with  Jonson,  with  Puteanus.  After  all  of  them,  even  the  most 
ideal  and  poetical,  the  feeling  in  reading  Comxis  is  that  all  here  is 
different,  all  peculiar.  The  peculiarity  consists  no  less  in  the  power 
and  purity  of  the  doctnne  than  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the 
literary  finish  ;  and,  doctrine  and  poetry  together,  this  one  compo- 
sition ought  to  have  been  suflicient,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  to  convince  any  one  of  taste  and  feeling  that  a  great  poet  had 
arisen  in  England,  and  one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from 
his  contemporaries."  The  words  are  as  just  as  they  are  carefully 
weighed. 

Did  the  poet  meet  the  recognition  to  which  the  merits  of  the 
masque  entitled  him?  There  may  have  been  good  judges  of 
poetry  present  at  the  performance ;  and  we  know  that  rumors  of 
its  great  excellence  did  gradually  travel  from  Ludlow  to  other 
parts,  raising  curiosity  as  to  the  name  and  circumstances  of  the 
author.  Originally,  however,  the  masque  was  anonymous;  and, 
for  three  years  or  more,  it  was  not  known,  except  to  Lawes,  and 
perhaps  to  the  Bridgewater  family  and  a  few  others,  who  the 
author  was.  This  circumstance  is  not  unimportant  in  connection 
with  another  question  which  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader. 
Was  Milton  present  at  the  performance  of  his  own  masque?  Wher- 
ever he  Avi'ote  it,  he  had  certainly  seized  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  had  not 
failed  in  the  introduction  of  appropriate  local  circumstances  —  the 
proximity  of  Wales  to  Ludlow ;  the  love  of  the  peo5)le  of  Shrop- 
shire and  other  western  counties  for  their  river  Severn;  and  the 
like.  But  did  he  take  the  journey  of  150  miles  to  Ludlow  to  be 
present  when  the  masque  was  performed  ?  If  so,  we  should  have, 
as  a  fact  in  Milton's  life,  a  journey  into  Shropshire  in  the  autumn 
of  1G34,  with  visits,  of  course,  to  places  around  Ludlow  —  to 
Shrowsbur}',  whence  the  Philipses  had  come ;  perhaps  to  Cheshire 
and  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  where  his  friend  Diodati  had  lived  and 
probably  lived   still;   perhaps   even   to   Lancashire   and  parts   of 
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Wales.    This  is  a  region  of  England,  at  all  events,  with  which  the 
total  life  of  Milton  contains  numerous  associations. 

If  Milton  did  make  a  journey  to  the  north-west  of  England  at 
the  time  of  the  performance  of  his  masque  at  Ludlow,  he  was  back 
again  at  Horton  by  the  4th  of  December,  1634  —  on  which  day 
we  find  him  writing  thence  a  letter  to  the  younger  Gill.  It  is  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  copy  of  some  new  poetical  composition  just 
received  from  Gill.    We  translate  from  the  Latin : 

"To  Alexander  Gill. 


ii 


If  you  had  presented  to  mc  a  gift  of  gold,  or  of  vases  preciously  embossed,  or  of 
whatever  of  that  sort  mortals  admire,  it  were  certainly  to  my  shame  not  to  have  some 
time  remunerated  you,  in  as  far  as  my  faculties  might  serve.  Seeing,  however,  that 
you  presented  us  the  other  day  with  a  copy  of  Hendccasyllabics,  so  sprightly  and 
elegant,  by  how  much  more  dear  than  gold  that  gift  is  in  value,  by  so  much  the  more 
anxious  have  you  made  us  as  to  the  dainty  device  by  which  we  should  repay  the  kind- 
ness of  so  pleasant  a  benefit.  We  had,  indeed,  at  hand,  some  things  of  our  own  in 
this  kind,  but  which  I  could  nowise  deem  fit  to  bo  sent  in  trial  of  equality  of  gift  with 
yours.  I  send,  therefore,  what  is  certainly  not  mine,  but  also  belongs  to  that  truly 
divine  i)oet,  this  Ode  of  whom,  only  last  week,  with  no  deliberate  intention  certainly, 
but  fh)m  I  know  not  what  sudden  impulse,  before  day-break,  t  composed,  almost  in 
bed,  to  the  rule  of  Greek  heroic  verse;  in  order  that,  relying  on  this  coadjutor,  who 
surpasses  you  no  less  in  his  subject  than  you  surpass  me  in  art,  I  should  have  some- 
thing that  might  seem  to  approach  a  balancing  of  payments.  Should  anything  occur 
to  you  in  it  not  coming  up  to  your  usual  opinion  of  our  productions,  understand  that, 
since  I  left  your  school,  this  is  the  first  and  only  thing  I  have  composed  in  Greek,  — 
employing  myself,  as  you  know,  more  willingly  in  Latin  and  English  matters ;  inas- 
much as  whoever  spends  study  and  pains  in  this  age  on  Greek  composition,  runs  a 
risk  of  singing  generally  to  the  deaf.  Farewell,  and  expect  mo  on  Monday  (if  God 
will)  in  London  among  the  booksellers.  Meanwhile,  if  with  such  influence  of  ftlend- 
ship  as  you  have  with  that  Doctor,  the  annual  president  of  the  College,  you  can  any- 
thing promote  our  business,  take  the  trouble,  I  pray,  to  go  to  him  as  soon  as  possible 
on  my  account.    Again,  farewell. 

From  our  suburban  residence  {E  nostra  ntburbano  i ),  Decemb.  4, 1G34." 


It 


The  composition  which  accompanied  this  letter  was  a  translation 
into  Greek  hexameters  of  the  114th  Psalm  —  the  same  Psalm,  the 
translation  of  which  into  English  is  the  first  known  composition  of 
Milton's  boyhood.  The  verdict  pronounced  on  the  translation  by 
competent  critics  is  that  it  "is  superior  to  that  of  Duport"  in  his 
version  of  the  same  Psalm,  "  has  more  vigor,**  but  "  is  not  wholly 

1  See  previous  note,  p.  UL 
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free  from  inaccuracies."^  The  general  conclusion  from  this,  as 
from  one  or  two  other  short  Greek  compositions  of  Milton,  is  that, 
however  familiar  with  Greek  as  a  reader,  his  ^reek  scholarship  was 
less  exact  than  his  Latin. 

• 

From  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Gill  (Dec.  4,  1634)  we  have  to 
advance  to  the  year  1637,  before  we  again  meet  with  direct  traces 
of  Milton,  furnished  by  his  own  correspondence.  The  gap  of  two 
years  or  more  thus  left  in  his  life  is,  in  part,  however,  filled  up  by 
information  from  other  sources. 

An  incident  of  some  consequence  in  his  life,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  those  times,  was  his  incorporation  in  1635  as  Master  of 
Arts  at  Oxford.  It  was  then  the  custom,  as  we  have  seen,  for  men 
who  had  been  educated  at  either  of  the  English  Universities,  and 
who  were  so  situated  in  life  as  to  desire  to  keep  up  their  academic 
connections,  to  apply,  after  some  little  lapse  of  time,  for  admission 
into  the  other  University  in  the  same  degree  as  that  which  they 
had  previously  attained  in  their  Alma  MaUr,  Every  year,  Cam- 
bridge "incorporated"  in  this  manner  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
Oxford  men,  and  every  year  Oxford  returned  the  compliment  — 
both  Universities  at  the  same  time  usually  incorporating  also  a  few 
stray  Scots  from  St.  Andrews,  E<linburgli,  Glasfrow,  or  Al)or<leen,  or 
foreigners  from  continental  colloges.  As  Miltcm,  at  llorton,  was 
within  thirtv-six  miles  of  Oxford,  whereas  he  was  more  than  sixtv 
miles  distant  from  his  own  University  of  Cambridge,  there  may 
have  been  ])eculiar  conveniences  in  incorporation  in  his  case.  At 
all  events,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken,  and  his  incorj>oration 
took  place.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that,  among  those  who 
were  incor])orated  along  with  him,  was  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Caius. 
Taylor,  who  had  graduated  !M.  A.  at  Cambridge  the  year  after 
IMilton,  was  now  attracting  notice  as  an  eloquent  young  preacher, 
and  was  about  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  Oxford  by 
his  nomination,  through  Laud  (1G3G),  to  a  fellowship  in  AW  Souls' 
College  .- 

Milton's  incoq)oration  as  INI.  A.  of  Oxford  in  1035,  may  have 
afforded  him  an  opj)ortunity  of  forming  some  acquaintance  for 
himself,  if  such  acquaintance  still  remained  to  be  fonned,  with 
Oxford  and  its  neiixhborhood.     In  the  Universitv,  there  were  men 

1  Dr.  Burncy*8  criticism  on  Milton'?  Creek  trar,  the  incorporutions  from  Cambridge  are 
verses,  quoted  by  Trwld,  vol.  VII.  not  entered  for  that  iind  adjacent  yean*,)  but 

2  The  fact  of  Milton *«  incorporation  at  from  Wood'8  Fasti.  Wood's  informant,  be 
Oxford  in  1(»35  is  learnt,  not  fr(»m  the  Uni-  tellw  u*,  hnd  the  fact  from  3Iiltou'!»  "own 
versity  books  (in  which,  owin;,'  to  the  cure-  mouth."  Taylor's  incoriwration  iu  that  year 
lessness  of  the  person  then  acting  a«  Itegis-  Ls  certain. 
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whom  it  must  have  pleased  him  to  see  or  to  meet.  Besides  the 
twenty-five  heads  of  Colleges,  —  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
were  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  anti-Laudian 
in  his  views,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester;  Accepted 
Frewen,  D.  D.,  President  of  Magdalen,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Archbishop  of  York;  and  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  afterwards  tutor  to  Charles  II.  as  prince,  and 
bishop  of  two  sees,  —  there  were  many  eminent  scholars  in  Oxford 
of  whom  Milton  had  heard.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  of 
Trinity  College  —  the  college  of  his  friend  Gill  and  also  of  Diodati. 
In  all  probability,  however,  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  acquiiint- 
ance  that  Milton  at  this  time  foi-med  at  Oxford  was  with  John 
Rous,  M.  A.,  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  chief  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian.  That  Milton  knew  Rous  familiarly  afterwards  is  cer- 
tainly known.i 

Besides  the  incorporation  at  Oxford,  there  was  another  incident 
of  the  year  1635  of  some  collateral  interest  in  the  biography  of 
Milton.  On  the  17th  of  November  in  that  year,  old  Mr.  Gill  died 
in  his  house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  having  survived  but  by  a  month  or  two  the  publication 
of  his  folio  volume  called  ^Sacred  JPhilosophie  of  Holy  Scriptures^ 
or  Commentary  on  the  Creeds ^  He  was  buried  in  Mercers'  Chapel; 
and  his  son  was  appointed  by  the  Mercers'  Company  to  succeed 
him  as  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  This  promotion  was 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  world  for  Gill ;  and,  in  the  following  year 
(1636),  he  was  admitted  D.  D.  at  Oxford.'* 

Throughout  the  year  1636  there  had  been  much  alarm  in  Eng- 
land on  account  of  a  return  of  the  plague.     As  early  as  April  1636, 


1  There  ha«  been  a  di<ipoflition  to  antedate 
Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford,  and  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  his 
early  connection  with  it.  As  far  back  as 
1760  they  used  to  show  a  house  in  Forest  Ilill 
as  "  Milton's  house;  "  and  in  1709  Sir  William 
Joneri  made  Forest  Ilill  the  object  of  a  day's 
ramble  from  Oxford,  exprcswly  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  vifiting  *'  a  place  where 
Milton  spent  some  part  of  his  life,  and  where 
In  all  probability  he  composed  several  of 
his  earliest  productions."  Unfortunately  Sir 
William  conveyed  the  impres.<«ion8  obtained 
in  the  visit  In  a  letter  to  I^dy  Spencer  (see 
Todd's  Life  of  ililton,  edit.  1S09.  pp.  20—23), 
which  has  continued  to  perturb  Milton's 
biography  ever  since.  He  describes  the  scene- 
ry round,  and  shows  how  all  the  images  of 
rural  nature  found  in  the  Allegro  and  Penae" 
T09O  were  indubitably  yielded  by  itS    Now, 


that  Milton  may  have,  In  bis  boyhood  and 
youth,  visited  Forest  Hill  and  the  iShotover 
district,  whence  his  father  had  come,  is  ex- 
tremely probable;  and  that  at  a  later  period 
(beyond  the  limits  of  this  volume,  however) 
Forest  Hill  did  contribute  for  better  or  worse 
to  the  current  of  his  ideas,  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. But  that  he  resided  at  or  near  Forest 
Hill  for  any  length  of  time  prior  to  his  early 
manhood,  or  that  this  was  the  place  where 
he  composed  any  of  his  important  youthful 
poems,  rests,  as  yet,  on  no  authority.  Uor- 
ton  near  Colnbrook  is  the  authentic  place  of 
3Iilton's  habitual  residence  for  nearly  six 
years  after  his  leaving  Cambridge.  Forest 
Hill  will  come  in  time  enough. 

2  The  work  is  registered  in  the  books  of  tlie 
Stationers'  Company,  under  date  May  29, 
163S. 

3  Wood,  Atbeiue,  III.  42. 
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there  was  a  royal  proclamation  renewing  former  sanitary  regnlft- 
tions  over  the  kingdom ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  there  were 
additional  proclamations,  adjonming  the  law-courts,  prohibiting 
fairs  in  London  and  elsewhere,  appointing  general  &st8,  and  the 
like.  The  plague  did  not  spread  to  the  extent  that  had  been 
anticipated.  We  hear  of  it  as  being  in  London  from  the  month 
of  July  1636  onwards,  as  showing  signs  of  abating  before  the 
winter  was  over,  but  as  breaking  out  afresh  early  in  the  spring  of 
1637.  "In  the  beginning  of  March,**  writes  Garrard,  ••there  died 
100  of  the  plague;  then  nothing  but  talking  of  removing  from 
London ;  besides  much  in  the  country,  near  the  ling's  houses,  at 
Hampton,  Chelsea,  Brentford,  everywhere  westward,  more  or  less." 
The  portions  of  the  country  here  indicated  seem  to  have  been 
those  in  which  the  plague  lingered  most  pertinaciously  during  the 
rest  of  its  visit;  and  Cambridge  and  other  towns,  which  had  suf- 
fered so  much  on  the  preceding  visit  of  1630,  escaped  with  a  few 
cases.  It  was  not,  however,  till  August  1637,  or  sixteen  months 
afler  the  first  outbreak,  that  the  infection  abated  so  far  that  procla- 
mations on  the  subject  ceased.^ 

The  parish  re^sters  of  Horton  prove  that,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  months  of  the  sixteen,  tlie  plague  had  settled  with  peculiar 
tenacity  on  Colnbrook  and  its  neighborhood.  The  annual  average 
of  deaths  in  Iloiton  parish,  as  appears  from  the  register  of  burials, 
was  about  ten  or  twelve  in  ordinary  times ;  but  this  was  liable  to 
rise  greatly  when  conditions  were  unhealthy.  Here,  for  example,  are 
the  statistics  of  burials  for  the  twelve  years  preceding  and  including 
1636,  each  year  to  be  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  25th  of  March: 


1625 11  burials. 

1626  (plague  year)  34  burials. 

1627 7  burials. 

1628 17  burials. 

1629 11  burials. 

1630 13  burials. 


1631 8  burials. 

1632 8  burials. 

1633 3  burials. 

1634 13  burials. 

1635 13  burials. 

1636 11  burials. 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  mortality  of  the  parish  rises  to  triple 
its  ordinary  average  in  the  plague  year  1626;  in  the  next  plague 
year,  1630,  the  parish  seems  to  escape  altogether;  and,  on  the 
third  occasion,  the  year  1636  (including  as  far  as  what  we  should 
now  call  March  24,  1637)  passes  without  any  noticeable  increase 
of  mortality.    Evidently,  however,  the  plague,  on  the  first  occasion, 

1  See  Proclamations  of  the  yean  1686  and      Letters  of  the  some  years  in  the  Strafford 
1687,  in  Kusliworth ;  also  Cooper's  Annals  of      Papers. 
Cambridge,  under  these  yean;  and  Garrard's 
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reached  Colnbrook  late;  for  though,  as  regards  the  kingdom  at 
large,  the  plague  year  is  divided  over  1625  and  162G,  the  increased 
mortality  in  Horton  parish  falls  entirely  within  the  accounts  of  1626. 
And  precisely  so  it  happened  on  this  third  occasion.  Although  the 
registered  mortality  of  the  parish  for  1636  is  not  above  the  average, 
the  local  conditions  for  an  increase  must  have  been  then  preparing 
themselves ;  and,  partly  from  direct  cases  of  plague,  partly  from 
the  general  influence  of  an  unhealthy  season,  the  registered  mor- 
tality of  1637  is  unusually  great.  The  burials  for  that  year  are 
thirty-one,  or  only  three  fewer  than  in  the  great  plague  year  1626. 
Here  is  the  list,  copied  from  the  Register  —  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  entries  for  us  being  that  which  stands  third : 

1.  The  wife  of  Thomas  Porter,  buried  March  26**. 

2.  Susan,  ye  Daujrhter  of  Morris  &  Martha  Fisher,  buried  April  1"*. 

8.  Sara,  uxor  Johnis  Milton,  generosi  [Sara,  wife  of  John  Milton,  gentle- 
man], Aprilis  6*» :  obiit  3*  [Buried  the  6th  of  April :  died  the  3rd]. 

4.  An  infant  sonne  of  John  &  Susan  Hawkins,  bury^d  Aprill  ye  9^. 

5.  Johiies  inf.  Johnis  et  Susanns  Hawkins  filius  [John  infant  son  of  John 
and  Susan  Hawkins]  Aprilis  2A\ 

6.  Catherine,  wife  of  John  Ballynour,  buryed  April  ye  28 :  of  ye  Plague : 
Colebrook  (1). 

7.  Richard  Vicar,  gent  &  inkeep.,  buryed  May  ye  15,  out  of  ye  Talbot, 
of  ye  Plague  (2). 

8.  Fraunces,  daughter  of  Richard  Vicar,  gent,  buried  May  15%  of  ye 
Plague  (3). 

9.  John,  Sonne  of  Thomas  Paine,  tapster,  May  ye  15,  out  of  ye  Talbot,  of 
ye  Plague  (4). 

10.  John,  some  of  John   Cooke,  gentleman,  buried  June  18**',  out  of  ye 
Talbot,  of  ye  Plague  (5). 

11.  John  Withers,  sadler,  buryed  June  ye  26;  d.  of  ye  Plague;  of  Cole- 
brook  (6). 

12.  Mary,  ye  daughter  of  Henry  Heydon,  glover,  buryed  June  ye  26  ;  also 
of  Colebrook. 

Alice,  wife  of  Gilbert  Brandon,  vint'.  of  London,  June  ye  28,  out  of 
ye  Talbot,  of  ye  Plague  (7). 

14.  Susanna,  wife  of  Robt.  Taylor,  coblar,  July  ye  27,  of  ye  Plague :  of 
Colebrook  (8). 

Alice,  ye  wife  of  John  "Withers,  lately  deceased,  July  ye  9***,  of  ye 
Plague ;  of  Colebrook  (9). 

16.  Jonathan,  sonne  of  Robert  Taylor,  coblar,  July  ye  7**",  of  ye  Plague ; 
of  Colebrook  (10). 

Stephen,  sonne  of  Robert  Taylor,  coblar^  July  ye  10''',  of  ye  Plague ; 
of  Colebrook  (11). 

John,  ye  sonne  of  Robert  Taylor,  coblar,  July  ye  11**",  of  ye  Plague; 
of  Colebrook  (12). 
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Heniy  Hcydon,  glover,  buiycd  July  ye  26  ;  died  of  consomptioa ;  of 
Colcbrooke. 

20.  Thomas  Ilcadmayer,  buryed  July  ye  30**';  surfeitt  by  drinking;  of 
Colcbrooke. 

Bridgida,  uxor  Thomas  Harris,  Aug.  20^;  died  of  a  staid  (?)  pestilen- 
tiall  (13> 

22.  William  Snowdon,  servant  to  John  Haines,  husbandman ;  Aug.  ye  29*; 
ex  peste  obiit  [died  of  plague]  (A4). 

William  Stanton,  carpenter.  Sept  ye  29**'. 
Martha,  wife  of  Maurice  Fisher,  Soptenib.  ye  8*. 
Alice,  wife  of  Thomas  Feild,  November  ye  13*. 
26.  Peter,  sonne  of  Peter  Jenings ;  an  infant ;  Decemb.  ye  28. 

John,  Sonne  of  John  and  Margarett  Browne,  Jan.  ye  4* ;  of  Colebrooke. 
Richard  Farmer,  gent,  aged  92,  burj-ed  Jan.  ye  9'*'. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge  Grayhew  (?),  buryed  Jan.  ye  28'*';  d.  of 
a  consumption  ;  of  Colcbrooke. 

30.  Margarett,  ye  wife  of  William  Michell,  buryed   February  ye  4* ;  of 
Colcbrooke. 

Margarett,  yo  wife  of  John  Browne,  buryed  March  ye  13*;  of  Cole- 
brooke. 

(Signed)  Edward  Goodall,  Rector. 

John  Hawkins     ) 

anrl  >  Churchwardens.* 

Thomas  Bowdex,  i 


Among  tlie  deaths  not  attril)iite<I  to  the  plague,  but  possibly 
owing  to  the  unliealthinoss  whicli  preceiled  it,-  was  that  of  Milton's 
mother.  She  had  been  ill  perhaps  for  some  time ;  there  h:ive  been 
rumors  of  the  advances  of  the  plague  from  London  by  Brentford, 
etc.;  the  weaker  people  are  beginning  to  feel  they  know  not  what 
symptoms  that  all  is  not  well  with  them;  and,  on  the  3d  of  Ajuil, 
1G37,  this  one  memorable  life  ends,  and  the  ])oor  that  linger  at 
the  gate  know  that  they  have  lost  a  friend.  For  three  days  there 
is  death  in  the  still  house;  and  the  helpless  widower  sits  or  moves 
about,  bowed  down  with  his  loss,  but  striving  to  say,  as  his  sons 
and  his  daughter  attend  him  watehingly,  "Let  the  will  of  tlie  Lord 
be  done ! "     Pitying  him,  the  elder  son  meditates  the  same  tbought 


1  Tlie  flpnatnrcs  of  the  rector  and  church- 
wanlons  ai)|K>nicd  to  tlie  rc;:i8ter  of  this  year 
(whicli  is*  only  occasionally  done  in  previous 
years),  sif^ify  that  the  year  was  one  of  un- 
usual note,  in  rcs|>ect  of  mortality  in  the 
parii'h.  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  names  by 
Goodal,  in  reckoning  up  the  death:!,  as  well 
as  the  nunibcr?,  in  diflerent  series,  n/fixed  by 
him  afterwards  to  the  plague  cases,  are  of 
similar  significance.  Altogether,  it  appears 
that,  of  the  thirty-one  deaths  of  the  year, 


fourteen  were  notoriously  deaths  from  plague 
(almost  all  thesi*,  too,  in  the  part  of  Coin- 
brook  belonging  to  Horton  parish),  leaving 
eeventeen  deaths  from  other  causes. 

2  *•  We  have  had  here  in  Kngland,-'  writes 
Tarrard  from  London,  April  28,  1C37»  "  a  very 
dry  spring,  cold  easterly  wiud.i,  but  for  the 
most  part  very  fair  weather;  though  seldom 
rain,  yet  wetting  mists  every  morning.  TIjo 
plague  ri«es  and  falls  according  to  the  change 
of  the  moon." 
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in  his  own  manner,  and  with  variations  which  he  cannot  speak. 
Three  days  so  pass ;  on  the  third,  there  is  the  last  look  at  the  face 
so  long  seen  but  now  to  be  seen  no  more;  and  forth  from  the 
house,  and  out  at  tlie  gate,  walk  the  little  company  of  mourners, 
on  their  short  way  to  the  church  opposite/  Past  the  old  yews  at 
the  entrance  to  the  churcliyard,  where  groups  are  gathered  to 
see,  moves  the  sad  procession.  They  enter  the  little  church,  up 
the  narrow  middle  aisle  of  which  the  coffin  is  slowly  carried ;  and 
there,  round  the  deep-dug  grave  they  stand,  while  the  last  service 
is  being  read.  The  coffin  is  lowered ;  there  is  the  sound  of  the 
falling  earth;  there  is  tlie  one  unutterable  look  into  the  grave; 
and  the  dead  and  tlie  living  are  parted  forever  1  Where  Milton 
then  stood,  and  where  the  aged  widower  stood  and  the  others 
with  him,  the  visitor  to  Ilorton  Church  may  now  stand  also,  and 
read  on  a  plain  blue  stone  laid  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel, 
this  simple  record: 

"Ileare  lyoth  the  Bo<ly  of  Sarah  Milton,  the  wife  of  John  Milton,  who  died 
the  3rd  of  April,  1637." » 

Witliin  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Milton's  mother,  the 
plague  was  in  and  around  the  village ;  and,  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  end  of  August,  there  were  to  be  seen  passing  at  intervals 
into  the  churchyard  those  funerals  of  plague-victims  —  some  from 
the  village  itself,  but  most  from  the  adjacent  part  of  Colnbrook  — 
of  which  the  Register  infoims  us.  As  the.  plague  was  in  other 
places  round  about,  however,  and  also  still  in  London,  there  may 
have  been  nothing  to  be  gained,  in  point  of  security,  by  leaving 
Horton  for  any  other  place  near. 

Nearly  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  performance  ot  the 
masque  at  Ludlow  Castle ;  and  during  these  the  nimor  of  its  excel- 
lence had  spread  so  widely,  that  Lawes  had  found  the  manuscript 
a  troublesome  possession.  He  had  been  api)lied  to  for  copies  of  it, 
or  for  copies  of  the  songs  in  it,  so  often,  that  he  resolved  to  have  it 
printed.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  the  author's  consent,  and 
having  obtained  also  such  emendations  of  the  original  copy  as  the 
author  saw  fit  to  make,  he  did,  in  his  own  name,  publish  the  masque 
in  a  small  quarto  pamphlet  of  thirty-five  pages.'    The  most  inter- 

1  The  fact  of  burial  in  the  church,  and  the  S  "  ^  Masque  preaetUed  at  Ludlow  CastUy  163i, 

manner  in  which  tlic  entry  of  tlic  burial  i^  on  Miehoflmasse  Nighif  bt/ore  the  right  honounMt 

made  by  Goodal  in  t)ic  pariiih  books  (in  Latin,  the  EarU  of  BridgewateTf  Viseount  Brac/dy^  Lord 

and  with  the  date  of  death  an  well  as  that  of  Presidrnt  of  WaleHf  and  one  of  his  J^bjesties  moU 

burial  noted),  prove  that  the  family  was  of  honourable  privie  CoumseU;  London:  Printed  for 

some  consideration  in  Ilorton.  Humphrey  Robinton  at  th»  Sign*  of  tk$  Tkrm 
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esting  part  of  the  pamphlet,  next  to  the  text,  is  the  preliminaiy 
dedication  by  Lawes  to  Lord  Brackley,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Bracly,  son  and  heir^pparent  to  the  EaH 

»  of  BridgewateTf  etc, 
"My  Lord: 
"  This  Poem,  which  received  its  first  occasion  of  birth  from  yourself  and 
others  of  your  noble  family,  and  much  honour  from  your  own  person  in  the 
performance,  now  returns  again  to  make  a  small  dedication  of  itself  to  you. 
Although  not  openly  acknowledged  by  the  Author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate 
offspring,  so  lovely  and  so  much  desired  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath  tired 
my  pen  to  give  my  several  friends  satisfaction,  and  brought  me  to  a  necessity 
of  producing  it  to  the  public  view,  and  now  to  offer  it  up,  in  all  rightful  devo- 
tion, to  those  fair  hopes  and  rare  endowments  of  your  much-promising  youth, 
which  give  a  full  assurance,  to  all  that  know  you,  of  a  future  excellence.  Live, 
sweet  Lord,  to  be  the  honour  of  your  name,  and  receive  this  as  your  own  from 
the  hands  of  him  who  hath  by  many  favours  been  long  obliged  to  your  most 
honoured  parents,  and,  as  in  this  representation  your  attendant  Thyrsis^  so  now 
in  all  real  expression, 

"  Your  faithful  and  most  humble  Servant, 

"  H.  Lawes." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1637,  when  the  plague  was  everywhere 

disappearing,  there  occurred  two  deaths,  the  most  remarkable  per- 
haps in  the  British  obituary  of  that  year.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
Ben  Jonson  died  in  his  house  in  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  ;  and  on  the  9th  he  was  buried  under  the  pavement  in  the 
north  aisle  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  day  afler  his  burial 
(Aug.  10),  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  can  hardly  have  reached 
the  remoter  i)arts  of  England,  a  vessel,  which  had  lefl  Chester  Bay 
and  was  coasting  in  calm  weather  along  the  neighboring  part  of 
Wales,  on  its  voyjige  across  the  Irish  Channel  to  Dublin,  struck  on 
a  rock  and  foundered  not  fjir  from  land.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  managed  to  get  into  a  boat,  all  on  board  perished;  and 
among  them  was  Edward  King  of  Christ's  College.  He  had  left 
Cambridge  afler  the  close  of  the  session;  had  visited,  it  would 
appear,  some  of  his  relatives  in  England ;  and  was  on  his  way  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  vacation  among  his  other  relatives  and  friends 
in  his  native  Ireland.  The  account  that  reached  his  friends  was 
that,  when  the  ship  struck,  and  the  other  passengers  were  wild  with 

Pidgeomt  in  PnuVs  Churchynril :  lfi37."    On  the  At  the  end  of  the  masque  ifi  the  following 

title-pnge,  between  the  title  itself  and  the  note:  — "  The  PrineipaU  persons  in  this  maihe 

publisher's  name  and  address,  is  thiH  motto  vrre  the  Lord  Bracly^  Mr,  Thomas  I^erUm^  TKt 

from  Virgil's  KHioud  Eclogue :  Lady  Alice  Egerton." 

**£heul  quid  rolui  mlwFO  milii?  Floriboa  austerum 
Fwditui"— 
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alann,  he  behaved  with  much  cahnness;  and  that,  after  a  vain 
attempt  had  been  made  to  get  him  into  the  boat,  he  was  seen  on 
his  knees  in  prayer,  and  so  went  down.  BLis  body  was  not  recov- 
ered. 

The  news  of  King's  death  cannot  have  been  long  in  reaching 
Milton ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  it  in  either  of  two  let- 
ters of  his,  written  to  his  fiiend  Diodati,  the  one  three  weeks,  the 
other  six  weeks,  after  the  occurrence.  We  insert  these  two  letters, 
as  usual,  in  literal  translation.^ 

"To  Charles  Diodati. 

"  Now  at  length  I  plainly  seo  that  what  70a  are  driving  at  is  sometimes  to  vanquish 
na  completely  by  an  obstinate  silence;  and,  if  it  is  so,  bravo  1  have  that  little  glory 
over  us,  for  lol  we  write  first;  although  certainly,  if  ever  that  matter  were  to  come 
into  contention,  why  neither  has  written  to  the  other  for  so  long,  it  is  for  you  to  be- 
ware of  thinking  but  that  I  shall  be  by  many  degrees  the  more  excused  —  manifestly 
90  indtedj  as  being  one  by  nature  slow  and  rehtciant  to  write,  as  you  well  know;  while  you, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  by  nature  or  habit,  are  wont  without  difficulty  to  be 
drawn  into  epistolary  correspondence  of  this  sort.  It  makes  also  for  my  favor  that  I 
know  your  method  of  studying  to  be  so  arranged  that  you  f^quently  take  breath  in 
the  middle,  visit  your  fHends,  write  much,  sometimes  make  a  journey :  my  genius, 
however,  is  such  that  no  delay,  no  rest,  no  care  or  thought  almost  of  anything  holds 
me  aside  until  I  reach  the  end  I  am  making  for,  and  round  off,  as  it  were,  some  great 
period  of  my  studies.  And  hence  wholly,  nor  fh>m  any  other  cause,  believe  me,  has 
it  happened  that  I  am  slower  in  approaching  the  voluntary  discharge  of  good  offices ; 
but  in  replying  to  such,  O  our  Theodotus,  I  am  not  such  a  putter-off;  nor  have  I  ever 
been  guilty  of  not  meeting  any  letter  of  yours  by  one  of  mine  in  due  turn.  What! 
that  you,  as  I  hear,  should  have  sent  letters  to  the  bookseller,  to  your  brother,  too, 
not  unfrcquently,  either  of  whom  would,  conveniently  enough,  on  account  of  their 
nearness,  have  caused  letters  to  have  been  delivered  to  us,  if  there  had  been  any! 
This,  however,  I  complain  of,  that,  whereas  you  promised  that  it  would  be  with  us 
that  you  would  take  up  your  quarters  on  your  departure  firom  the  city,  you  did  not 
keep  your  promises;  the  neglect  of  which  promises  by  you,  if  you  had  but  once 
thought  of,  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  an  almost  necessary  occasion  for 
writing.  All  this  I  had,  as  I  imagine,  wherewith  to  lecture  you  deservedly.  What 
you  will  prepare  in  answer,  see  yourself.  But,  meanwhile,  how  is  it  with  you,  pray  ? 
Arc  you  rightly  in  health  ?  Are  there  in  those  parts  any  learned  folks  or  so  with 
whom  you  can  willingly  associate  and  chat,  as  we  were  wont,  together?  When  do 
you  return?  How  long  do  you  intend  to  dwell  among  those  hyperboreans?  I  would 
have  you  answer  me  these  questions  one  by  one;  but  (don't  mistake)  not  now  only 
are  your  affairs  at  my  heart, — for  understand  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn, 
I  turned  aside  fVom  a  journey  with  the  design  of  knowing  what  you  were  doing. 
Lately,  also,  when  it  had  been  fallaciously  reported  to  me,  by  I  know  not  whom,  that 

1  There  are  bits  of  Greek  in  the  letters:  these  are  translated  in  Itallos. 
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you  wore  in  town,  straightway,  and  as  if  with  a  shout,  I  rushed  to  yoor  crib  [amfuilm 
et  quad  aJnofiotl  proripui  me  ad  cellam  tuam] ;  bat  *t  was  the  vision  of  a  shadow  i  for  no^ 
where  did  you  appear.  Wherefore,  as  far  as  may  be  without  inconvenifflice  to  yoo, 
fly  hither  all  the  sooner,  and  fix  yournelf  in  some  place  which  may  give  mo  a  mon 
pleasant  hope  that  somehow  or  other  we  may  at  least  sometimes  exchange  visits;  tot 
I  would  that  you  were  no  otherwise  our  neighbor,  being  in  the  country,  than  you  are, 
being  in  the  town.  But  this  as  it  pleases  God!  I  would  say  more  both  about  ourselTet 
and  about  our  studies ;  but  would  rather  do  so  in  your  presence;  and  now,  to-morrow 
we  are  about  to  return  to  that  country  residence  of  ours,  and  the  journey  so  presses 
that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  put  these  things  on  the  paper.  Farewell. 
"London,  Scptemb.  2, 1G37." 

Diodati  answers  this  letter  in  a  bantering  medical  strain ;  and 
Milton  again  writes  to  him,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  dating 
again  from  London : 

"To  Chablbb  Diodati. 

"  What  other  fViends  generally  do  in  their  letters,  thinking  it  enough  to  express  one 
single  wish  for  one's  health,  I  see  now  how  it  is  that  you  do  the  same  so  many  times; 
for  to  those  mere  wishes,  which  were  all  that  you  formerly  could,  and  that  others 
hitherto  can  bring,  you  wish  me,  I  suppose,  to  understand  that  there  is  now  added,  as 
in  a  hciip,  your  art  and  all  your  medical  force.  For  you  l)id  me  be  well  six  hundred 
times,  as  well  as  I  wish  to  be,  as  well  as  I  can  be,  or  even  better.  Verily,  you  must 
have  lately  been  made  the  very  steward  of  the  larder,  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to 
Health,  you  make  such  havoc  of  the  whole  store  of  salubrity;  l  or,  doubtless,  Health 
ought  now  to  be  your  parasite,  you  so  act  the  king  an<l  command  it  to  be  obedient. 
I  thercfore  congratulate  you,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  that  I  should  return  you 
thanks  on  a  double  account  —  both  of  your  friendship  and  your  excellent  art.  I  did, 
indeed,  as  it  hapjwncd  so  to  Ikj,  long  expect  your  letters;  but,  having  never  received 
nay,  I  did  not  believe  me,  on  that  account,  suffer  my  old  good  will  to  you  in  the  least 
dcjrree  to  grow  cold;  nay,  tnily,  that  very  excuse  for  your  delay  which  you  have 
employed  in  the  l)eginning  of  your  letter,  I  had  anticipated  in  my  own  mind  you 
would  olTcr.  'And  nightly  so,  and  agreeably  to  our  requirement!  For  I  would  not  that 
true  frienilship  turned  on  balances  of  letters  and  salutations,  all  which  may  be  false; 
but  that  it  should  dei>end  on  both  sides  on  the  deep  roots  of  the  mind,  and  sustain 
itself  there;  and  that,  once  begun  on  sincere  and  sacred  grounds,  it  should,  though 
mutual  good  offices  should  cea<e,  yet  be  fVee  from  suspicion  and  blame  during  the 
whole  of  life  —  for  the  fosterini^  of  which  friendship  there  is  not  need  so  much  of  writ- 
ing, as  of  a  loving  recollection  of  virtues  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Nor  even  now, 
should  you  not  have  written,  would  there  Ikj  a  lack  of  means  of  supplying  that  good 
olllce.  Y«)ur  i)robity  writes  with  me  in  your  stead,  and  indites  true  letters  on  my 
inmost  feelings;  your  innocen(?e  of  monds  wTitcs  to  me,  and  your  love  of  the  good; 

1  Tliere  is  a  recollection  here  of  a  i>!ira8o  of  Plautus.  Other  such  scraps  from  the  classict 
may  be  traced  in  Milton's  letters. 
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your  genius  also,  by  no  means  an  every-day  one,  writes  to  me,  and  commends  you  to 
me  more  and  more.  "VVTierefore,  do  n*t,  having  attained  that  tyrannic  citadel  of  Medi- 
cine, wave  those  terms  before  me,  as  if  you  meant,  abating  a  little  bit  by  bit,  to  demand 
back  fh)m  me  your  six  hundred  healths  down  to  one,  if  by  chance  (which  may  God 
never  permit  I)  I  should  become  a  traitor  to  friendship;  and  remove  that  terrible  em- 
bargo which  you  seem  to  have  hung  on  our  neck,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  not  bo 
lawful  for  us  to  be  sick  without  your  good  leave.  For,  lest  you  should  threaten  too 
much,  know  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  love  men  like  you.  ^\^lat  besides  God  has 
resolved  concerning  me  I  know  not,  but  this  at  least :  lie  has  instilUd  into  me,  at  aU  events, 
a  vehement  love  of  the  beautiful.  Not  with  so  much  labor,  as  the  fables  have  it,  is  Ceres 
said  to  have  sought  her  daughter  Proserpine,  as  I  am  wont  day  and  night  to  seek  for 
this  ulea  of  the  beautiful  (banc  rov  kJlKov  Ibiap)  through  all  the  forms  and  faces  of 
things  {for  many  are  the  shapes  of  things  divine),  and  to  follow  it  leading  me  on  as  with 
certain  assured  traces.  Whence  it  happens  that,  whoso,  scorning  what  the  vulgar 
opine  in  their  depraved  estimation  of  things,  dares  to  feel  and  speak  and  bo  that 
which  the  highest  wisdom  through  every  age  has  taught  to  l)e  best,  to  that  man  I 
attach  myself  forthwith  by  a  real  necessity,  wherever  I  find  him.  And  if,  either  by 
nature  or  by  my  fate,  I  am  so  circumstanced  that,  by  no  effort  and  labor  of  mine,  I 
can  myself  rise  to  such  an  honor  and  elevation,  yet  that  I  should  always  worship  and 
look  up  to  those  who  have  attained  that  glory,  or  happily  aspire  to  it,  neither  gods 
nor  men,  I  think,  have  bidden  nay. 

"  But  now  I  know  you  wish  to  have  your  curiosity  satisfied.  You  make  many 
anxious  inquiries  —  even  as  to  what  I  am  thinking  of.  Hearken,  Thcodotus,  lest  I 
blush ;  and  allow  me  for  a  little  to  speak  big  words  to  you !  You  ask  what  I  am  think- 
ing of  ?  So  may  the  good  Deity  help  me,  of  Immortality  I  But  what  am  I  doing?  I 
tLta pluming  my  wings  and  meditating  flight;  but  as  yet  our  Pegasus  raises  himself  on 
vtr>'  tender  pinions.    Let  us  l)e  lowly  wise! 

"I  will  now  tell  you  seriously  what  I  am  thinking  of:  —  of  migrating  iifto  some  Inn 
of  the  Lawyers,  wherever  there  is  a  pleasant  and  shady  walk,  because  there  I  shall 
have  both  a  more  convenient  habitation  among  some  companions,  if  I  wish  to  remain 
at  home,  and  more  suitable  head-fpiarters  if  I  choose  to  make  excursions  anywhere. 
Where  I  am  now,  as  you  know,  I  live  obscurely  and  in  a  cramped  manner.  You  shall 
also  Iks  made  more  certain  respecting  our  studies.  We  have,  by  continued  reading, 
brought  down  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  bo 
Greeks ;  we  were  long  engsiged  on  the  obscure  business  of  the  Italians  under  Longo- 
bards,  Franks,  and  Germans,  to  the  time  when  liberty  was  given  them  by  Rodolph, 
King  of  Germany;  fVom  that  period  it  will  Ik?  better  to  read  separately  what  each  stato 
[in  Italy]  did  by  its  own  wars.  But  what  arc  you  doing?  How  long  will  you  hang 
over  domestic  matters  as  afUusfarnilias,  forgetting  your  town  companionships  ?  But, 
unless  this  step-motherly  war  be  worse  than  the  Dacian  or  the  Sarmatlan,  you  will 
certainly  require  to  make  haste,  so  as  at  least  to  come  with  us  into  winter-quarters. 
Meanwhile,  if  it  can  bo  done  without  trouble  to  you,  I  beg  you  send  me  Justinian,^  the 


1 "  JuRtinianus  Bemardns,  I'atricius  Yene-     Venice,  1492.    There  wu  an  Italian  tnuula- 
tus.     De  origne  urbis  Vcnetiarum ; "   folio,      tion  publiithed  at  Venice  in  1G08. 
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historian  of  the  Venetians.    I  will,  on  my  word,  see  that  it  is  well  kept  against  your 
arriyal,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  that  it  is  sent  back  to  you  not  so  yeiy  long  after  receipt 
Farewell. 
"London,  Septemb.  23, 1637." 

Whether  Milton  did  take  chambers  in  London  for  the  winter  of 
1637-8,  is  not  known.  Most  probably  not;  for  it  cannot  have  been 
long  after  his  la^  letter  to  Diodati  that  another  scheme  was  resolved 
upon  which  he  did  carry  out  —  that  of  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  as 
far  as  Italy.  But,  though  we  know  nothing  of  Milton's  place  of 
abode  during  the  winter  of  1637-8,  we  know  something  of  bis  occu- 
pations. 

Lycidas.  The  death  of  Ben  Jonson  had  been  the  great  literary 
event  of  the  autumn  just  past,  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  half  a 
year  had  elapsed  that  it  ceased  to  be  matter  of  town  talk.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  question  who  should  bo  his  successor  in 
the  Laureatcship.  The  question  was  settled,  at  last,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  Davcnant,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Thomas  May. 
Then  there  was  much  talk  of  a  magnificent  monument  to  be  erected 
to  Ben  in  the  Abbey,  and  to  which  all  the  world  would  subscribe. 
The  proposal  came  to  nothing,  and  old  Ben  lay,  or  rather  stood  (for 
he  was  buried  upright)  with  nothing  over  him  but  the  flat  pave- 
ment of  the  aisle,  on  one  of  the  squares  of  which,  as  the  grave  was 
being  covered,  clever  Jack  Young  of  Oxfordshire  took  care  to  have 
a  provisional  inscription  chiselled  by  a  mason  for  eighteenpence,  in 
the  celebrated  words,  "O  rare  Ben  Jonson !"  The  poets  and  others 
of  the  tribe  of  Ben  raised  another  monument  in  kind  over  their 
patriarch.  In  addition  to  elegies  published  by  them  indi>'idually, 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  them  —  including  Lord  Falkland,  JNlay,  Ilab- 
ington,  Waller,  young  Cleveland  of  Cambridge,  young  Cartwright 
of  Oxlbrd,  Owen  Feltham,  Shakerley  Marmion,  and  John  P'ord  — 
clubbed  together  coj)ies  of  obituary  verses  in  English,  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  be  published  conjointly  in  a  special  volume  under  the 
editoi-ship  of  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  vol- 
ume appeared  early  in  1G38,  with  the  title  of  ^^J'ohn^^o7}us  Tlrhius, 
or  the  Memorie  of  Ben  JoJtnson  revived  hy  the  friends  of  the 
MusesP^  The  gist  of  all  the  paneg}Tics,  various  as  they  were  in 
style,  was  that  English  poetry  was  dead  with  Ben.  The  panegyrics 
themselves  went  near  to  prove  it. 

What  the  wits  and  scholars  of  England  at  large  were  doing  for 
Ben's  memory,  a  select  number  of  wits  and  scholars,  chiefly  con- 

1  LiccDBCfl  for  publication  byTlio.  Weekc»,      and  registered  in  the  Stationers'  booluFeb. 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  Jan.  23,      8, 1637-8. 
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nected  with  Cambridge,  had  resolved  to  do  for  the  memory  of  poor 
Edward  King.  For  eleven  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  Cambridge  — latterly,  from  July  1633  onwards,  as  full  M.  A.  and 
fellow  of  Christ's  College,  fulfilling  the  academic  offices  of  tutor, 
praBlector  and  the  like,  and  qualifying  himself  for  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry.^  All  that  he  had  left  in  confirmation  of  the  high 
estimate  formed  of  his  powers  by  those  who  had  known  hiiji  inti- 
mately, consisted  of  but  a  few  scraps  of  Latin  verse  scattered 
through  those  volumes  of  encomiastic  verses  which  the  University 
had  published  during  his  connection  with  it.  Here  is  a  complete 
list  of  these  trifles,  so  far  as  I  have  traced  them : 

1.  Four  copies  of  Latin  verses,  signed  "  Ed.  King^  Cod,  ChristL  Socixu^ 
occupying  pp.  86-89  of  the  volume  issued  from  the  University  Press  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Mary  (Nov.  4,  1631),  but  with  retrospec- 
tive reference  to  the  birth  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  IL  (May  29, 
1680.)  The  volume  is  entitled  "  Genethliacum  Ulustrissimorum  princqmm, 
Caroli  et  MariaSy  a  musis  Cantabrigiensibus  celebrcUum :  Cantab,  1681."  It  con- 
tains verses  by  some  scores  of  men  from  all  the  colleges  —  Comber  of  Trinity, 
Fuller  of  Sidney  College,  Duport  of  Trinity,  Whelock  of  Clare  Hall,  Ran- 
dolph of  Trinity;  and,  besides  King,  we  notice  among  contributors  from 
Christ's,  Milton's  school-fellow  Pory.  King's  contributions  (he  was  then  in  his 
twentieth  year)  are,  one  in  hexameters,  one  in  Horatian  measure,  and  two  in 
elegiacs.    The  piece  in  hexameters  opens  thus : 


**  Qaalls  ab  Oceano  ronim  qui  semen  et  anctor 
Exurgit  laxis  rabicunda  Aurora  capillis, 
Exhilaratquc  novo  pcrAisum  lumine  mundam, 
Infantomquc  diom  promit,  ccelamqae  serenat, 
Nij^rantes  faclons  non  sponto  rabesccre  nubes, 
Purparcis  victas  radiis ;  sic  parvnla  nobis 
Princeps,  Lucinie  ac  cceli  dulcissima  cura, 
Regime  ex  atero  prodit/'  etc 

The  premature  birth  of  the  princess,  thus  somewhat  bluntly  hinted  at  in  the 
last  line,  forms  the  whole  subject  of  one  of  the  pieces  in  elegiacs.  We  quote 
it  entire : 

"  Miraris  quod  to,  illostris  Regina,  lov&rit 

Tarn  fcstinanti  coi\juga  Juno  mana, 
£t  prosmatunc  compalsam  in  lumina  vitas 

Natur4  sobolcm  sic  properante  paris  ? 
Regius  hie  ortos,  vordquo  heroicos :  Ipsis 

Plebeiis  justo  mense  licet  parercl 

1  He  was  pneleotor  in  1684-6,  and  the  admisdons  at  Christ's  College  for  that  year  are  in 
hk  handwriting. 
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DiMecIo  Casar  Romaniis  reatrt  pwentiB 

Piodiit,  et  rltuii  do  morlente  talit: 
Ta  Yira  edAxti  pnerepto  tampon  protom: 

Hand  potuit  tumei  nobUlore  modol '' 

2.  A  copy  of  Latin  iambics,  pp.  48, 44,  of  the  Tdume  of  Cambridge  Yerm 
on  the  King's  recovery  from  the  small-pox  in  the  winter  of  1632-3,  entitled 
"  Anthdlogia  in  Regis  Exanthemata ;  seu  gratulatio  Musarum  Canted  de  /€&> 
cissime  asservatd  Regis  Cardi  valetudine.  Cantab,  1633."  Besides  nearly  all 
the  old  hands  at  such  things,  the  volume  includes  contributions  from  Collins 
and  Pearson  of  King's,  young  Crashaw  of  Pembroke,  and  young  Henry  More 
of  Christ's. 

8.  A  copy  of  Latin  iambics  in  the  volume  of  Cambridgjs  verses  congralnlat- 
ing  the  King  on  his  safe  return  from  Scotland  (July  1638),  and  entitled  "  Bex 
ReduXf  sive  Musa  Cantabrigiensisy  etc.^  de  incolumilaie  et  feHci  reditu  Regis  Ci- 
rolipost  receptam  coronam  camitiaque  peracta  in  Scotia:  Cantab.  1633."  King 
appears  again  here  (aUat.  21)  among  some  scores  of  old  hands,  indnding 
Honeywood  and  Henry  More  of  Christ's. 

4.  A  copy  of  Latin  iambics,  already  mentioned  (see  p.  1 79),  prefixed  to 
Hausted's  *^  Senile  Odium"  when  that  play  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  16SS. 

5.  A  copy  of  Latin  elegiacs,  in  the  volume  of  Cambridge  verses  on  the  Inxlk 
of  the  Prince  James,  Duke  of  York  (Oct  15, 1633),  entitled  "•  Dueitt  Ehonh 
censis  Fascia  a  Musis  CantabrigiensHms  raptim  cantextce:  CanttA.  1683."  AH 
the  metrical  hands  of  the  University  are  here  again ;  and  King,  who  now  signs 
himself  M.  A.  as  well  as  fellow  of  Christ's,  reverts  to  his  somewhat  blunt  phyai- 
ologj'  in  referring  to  the  Queen's  fecundity : 

"  Mncroosrno  Mnsas  peperit  foecnnda  noTcnas. 
Haec  in  tc  memit  fabula  flcta  fidcm : 
De  Jovis  cxiluit  Pallas  vix  una  ecrcbro; 
Ex  utcro  prodit  multa  Minerva  tuo." 

6.  A  copy  of  Latin  stanzas  in  Horatian  metre,  in  the  Cambridge  volume  of 
verses  on  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (Dec.  28,  1635),  entitled  **  Car^ 
men  Natalitium  ad  cunas  illustrisidmai  principle  Elizahethce  decantatum^  bUra 
nativitatis  Domini  solemnia,  per  hitmiles  Cantabrigice  musas:  A.D.  1635." 

7.  A  copy  of  Latin  iambics,  in  the  Cambridge  volume  of  verses  on  the  birth 
of  the  Princess  Anno  (March  17,  1636-7),  entitled  **2wk»Wo,  sice  Musarum 
Catahrigiensium  concentus  et  congratulatio  ad  serenissimum  Britanniarum  Regem 
Carolum  de  quintd  sua  soJfole  clarissimd  Principe  sibi  nuper  felicissime  natd: 
A,  D.  1G37/'  This  is  an  unusually  rich  collection,  containing  pieces  in  Latin 
and  Greek  by  nearly  140  separate  contributors  from  all  the  colleges.  Among 
these  are  Duport  of  Trinity,  Andrew  Marvel  of  Trinity  (who  contributes  both 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek),  Beaumont  of  Peterhouse,  Crashaw  of  Peterhousc,  and 
Abraham  Cowley.  There  are  ten  contributors  from  Christ's,  including  Robert 
Gcll,  B.  D.,  and  Henry  More  (who  writes  almost  always  in  Greek).  King 
(oetat,  25)  again  shows  a  singular  liking  for  the  plain  physiological  view  of  his 
subject : 
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"  Ineante  yore  terra  Jam  pandit  sinum, 
Glebasque  moUes  solvit;  ct,  solis  novi 
Befecta  radiis  roribiuqao  gemmeis 
Aurftque  Zephyri,  blandiora  semina 
CommiBsa  reddit,  atqae  foecundum  tumens, 
Effundit  herbas,  succulos,  floram  comas. 
£t  tibiy  Maria,  candidi  Teris  tepor 
Laxavit  utcnun,"  etc. 

On  file  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  performances  that 
would  impress  us  now,  if  we  came  upon  them  unawares,  with  the 
notion  of  superior  genius.  There  is  little  poetry  in  the  thought ; 
and  the  obstetric  plainness  of  phrase  in  each  of  the  birthday  pieces, 
though  excusable  perhaps  in  verse  made  by  the  dictionary,  is  what 
the  taste  of  a  true  muse  would  certainly  have  avoided.  The  verses, 
however,  are  not  below  the  average  of  most  of  those  that  accom- 
pany them ;  and  one  can  well  understand  that  they  do  not  reveal 
all  the  author's  ability.  In  moral  resi)ects,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  model  of  academic  youth ;  strict  and  pious,  while  gentle  and 
amiable. 

It  seems  to  have  been  after  the  assembling  of  the  University  for 
the  Michaelmas  Term  .of  1637,  that  the  project  of  a  little  volume  of 
commemorative  verses  was  agreed  upon  by  King's  friends.  Milton, 
as  one  who  had  known  King  well,  and  who  had  doubtless  corre- 
sponded with  him,  either  voluntarily  offered  a  contribution,  or  was 
invited  to  send  one.  The  result  was  the  monody  afterwards  enti- 
tled Jjycidas,  but  originally  printed  without  a  title.  The  draft  of 
the  poem  among  the  Cambridge  MSS.  in  Milton's  own  hand  is 
dated  "November  1637;"  but  the  collection  did  not  appear  till  a 
month  or  two  later,  and  by  that  time  Milton  had  made  a  few  verbal 
changes. 

The  collection  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  one  is  a  series  of 
twenty-three  pieces  in  Latin  and  Greek,  entitled  ^Justa  JSdovardo 
JKxng  naufrago  ah  amicia  moerejitibus^  amoris  et  fivew  x^"'*" 
(*'  Obsequies  to  Edward  King,  drowned  by  shipwreck,  in  token  of 
love  and  remembrance  by  his  sorrowing  friends,")  and  with  this 
motto  from  Petronius  Arbiter  on  the  title-page,  "  jSi  recte  calculum 
pofias,  tibique  naufragium  esV^  ("If  you  rightly  cast  the  reckoning, 
there  is  shipwreck  everywhere").  The  other  is  a  series  of  thirteen 
English  poems^  separately  paged,  and  with  this  separate  title,  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  border,  on  the  outer  leaf:  "'Obsequies  to  the 
memorie  of  3fr,  Edward  Jung,  Anno  Dom,  1638."  The  two  parts 
of  the  collection  were  separately  paged  and  titled ;  but  both  were 
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printed  at  the  University  ]>res8,  and  Loth  bear  the  date  1688.  The 
existing  copies  of  them  are  somctimea  eeparate  and  soinetimcs 
bound  together.  Milton's  contribution  stands  last  in  the  English 
series,  BO  that,  when  the  two  parts  were  bound  together,  with  tha 
£nglish  last,  it  closed  the  volnme. 

The  Latin  and  (rreek  part  consists  of  35  small  quarto  pages.  It 
opens  with  a  Latin  paragraph  in  conspicuous  type,  narrating  the 
incident  which  occasioned  the  volume.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation—  not  mora  clumsy  than  the  original ; 

"P.  M.  S.  Edward  Kiog,  son  of  Johu  (Knight  and  Privy  Councillor  for  tbs 
Kiagdom  of  Ireland  to  their  Majeeties,  Elixabetb,  James,  and  Chftrles),  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College  in  the  Univeniity  of  Cambridge,  happy  in  the  consciouaneM 
and  in  the  fame  of  piety  and  erudition,  and  one  in  whom  there  was  nothing 
inunatnre  except  big  Bge,  waa  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland,  drawn  by  natural  alTec- 
Idon  to  visit  his  couDtry,  his  relatives  and  his  friends,  —  chiefly,  his  brother.  Sir 
Boberl  King,  Knight,  a  most  distingnished  man ;  his  aisters,  most  excellent 
women,  Anne,  wife  of  Lord  G.  Canllield,  Baron  Churlemonl,  and  Margaret, 
wife  of  Lord  G.  Loder,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland ;  the  venerable  prelate  Edward 
King,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  his  godfather;  and  the  most  reverend  and  learned 
■Wilham  Cbappeli.  Dean  of  Cashcl  and  Provogt  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
whose  hearer  and  pupil  he  had  been  in  the  University.  —  when,  the  ship  in 
which  ha  was  having  stmck  on  a  rock  not  far  &om  the  Britith  skorv,  and 
b^ng  stove  in  by  the  shock,  he,  while  the  other  passengers  were  frnitleaalr 
busy  about  their  mortal  lives,  having  &llen  forward  upon  his  knees,  mod 
breathing  a  life  which  was  immortal,  in  the  act  of  prayer  going  down  wtdi  the 
Teasel,  rendered  np  his  soul  to  God,  Aug.  10, 1637,  aged  25." 

Then  follow  the  poems  themselves,  in  different  metres,  by  the 
following  contributors,  all  in  Latin  except  those  otherwise  marked: 
1.  Anonymous;  2.  "N.  Felton;"  3.  "R.  Mason,"  of  Jesns;  4  "J. 
PuUen;"  5.  "Gul.  Iveson,"  B.  A,  of  Christ's  (Greek);  «,  "Jo. 
Pearson,"  of  King's;  7.  "R.  Brown;"  8.  «J.  B.;"  9.  "Jo.  Pots," 
of  Christ's  (Greek);  10.  "Car.  Mason,"  of  King's;"  11.  «  — Coke;" 
12.  "Steph.  Anstie;"  13.  "Jo.  Hoper;"  14.  «R  C.;"  15.  Henry- 
More,  of  Christ's  (Greek);  16.  "Thorn.  Famabiiw,"  the  London 
schoolmaster,  who  speaks  of  the  deceased  as  "formerly  hia  mort 
dear  pupil;"  17,  "Hen.  King,"  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  deceased; 
16.  J.  Hayward,  Chancellor  and  Canon-Residentiary  of  Lichfield; 
19  and  20.  Mr.  Honeywood,  of  Christ's;  21.  "Gul.  Brieriy,"  feUow 
of  Christ's ;  22.  Christopher  Bainbrigge,  fellow  of  Christ's,  and  % 
relative  of  the  master;  23.  " R  Widdrington,"  of  Christ's. 

The  thirteen  pieces  which  form  the  Engliah  part  of  the  Tolume 
oocnpy  in  all  twenty-five  pages.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  by  ooi^ 
tribntora  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  part 
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First  is  a  poem  of  brotherly  affection  by  Henry  King  (pp.  l-*-4), 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says  of  the  deceased : 

"  Beligion  was  bat  the  position 
Of  his  own  judgment :  Trath  to  him  alone 
Stood  nak'd ;  he  strung  the  Arts'  chain  and  knit  the  ends ; 
And  made  divine  and  humane  learning  ftiends  — 
Of  which  he  was  the  best  edition. 
Not  stuft  with  doubts,  but  all  decision. 
Coi^jecture,  wonder,  probabilitie. 
Were  terms  of  weakness :  nothing  bound  his  eye 
With  fold  or  knot;  but  th'  Earth's  globe  did  seem 
Full  as  transparent  as  the  air  to  him. 
He  drest  the  Muses  in  the  brav'st  attire 
That  e'er  they  wore,  and  taught  them  a  strain  higher 
And  far  beyond  their  winged  horses'  flight. 
But  ohl  the  charming  tempest  and  the  might 
Of  eloquence,  able  to  Christianize 
India,  or  reconcile  antipathies  I 

He : but  his  flight  is  past  my  reach,  and  I 

Mi^  wrong  his  worth  with  too  much  pietie." 

The  next  writer  (pp.  4 — 8)  is  Joseph  Beaumont,  then  fellow  of 
Peterhouse,  afterwards  more  celebrated.  When  he  heard  of  King's 
death,  he  says,  he  could  not  believe  in  the  extinction  so  suddenly  of 
so  fair  a  life : 

"  Why  did  perfection  seek  for  parts. 
Why  did  his  nature  grace  the  arts. 
Why  strove  he  both  the  worlds  to  know, 
Tet  always  scorned  the  world  below? 
Why  would  his  brain  the  centre  be 
To  learning's  circularities 
Which,  though  the  vastest  arts  did  fill. 
Would,  like  a  point,  seem  little  still?  " 

There  follows  an  anonymous  friend  (pp.  8,  9),  who  says: 


It 


WhUe  Phcebus  shines  within  our  hemisphere, 
There  are  no  stars,  or  at  least  none  appear: 
Did  not  the  sun  go  hence,  we  should  not  know 
Whether  there  was  a  night  or  stars  or  nol 
TiU  thou  liedst  down  upon  thy  western  bed. 
Not  one  poetic  star  durst  show  his  head; 
Athenian  owls  feared  to  come  forth  in  verse 
Until  thy  fall  darkened  the  universe. 
Thy  death  makes  poets,"  ete. 
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The  nexti  and  naturally  a  more  interesting  contribution,  ia  that 
of  develand  ("pp.  9, 10).    He  saya: 

I     "  I  am  no  poet  here;  my  pen 's  the  spout 
I         Where  the  nin-water  of  mj  eyes  nms  oat, 

In  pi^  of  that  name  whose  flUe  we  see 

Thns  copied  oat  in  griefs  Hydrographie. 

Hie  Moses  are  not  mermaids,  though  npon 

His  death  the  ocean  might  torn  Helicon. 

Hie  sea 's  too  roogh  for  rerse:  who  rhymes  npon 't 

With  Xerxes  strtres  to  fistter  th'  Hellespont 

m  *  m  * 

The  Aunons  Stagbite,  who  in  his  lift 
Had  Katore  as  familiar  as  his  wifo, 
Beqneath'd  his  widow  to  sorriTe  with  thee, 
Qneen-dowager  of  all  Philosophle.' 


9$ 


The  next  contributor,  William  More  (pp.  10, 11),  seems  to  be  a 
little  disgusted  with  the  hyperbolic  strain  of  his  fellow-contributorB. 
He  says: 

"  Uj  grief  is  great  hot  sober,  thonght  npon 
Long  since,  and  Reason  now,  not  Passion. 
Nor  do  I  Uke  their  pietie  who,  to  sound 
His  depth  of  learning,  where  they  feel  no  ground. 
Strain  till  they  lose  thehr  own;  then  think  to  ease 
The  loss  of  both  by  cursing  guiltless  seas. 
I  never  yet  could  so  far  dote  upon 
His  rare,  prodigious  life's  peribctlon. 
As  not  to  think  his  best  philosophic 
Was  this  —  his  skill  in  knowing  how  to  die.' 


19 


No.  6  (pp.  12, 18)  is  "  W.  Hall,**  who,  after  referring  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  sun's  daily  disappearance,  says : 

"  So  did  thy  light,  fair  soul,  itself  withdraw 
To  no  dark  tomb  by  nature's  common  law. 
But  set  in  waves." 

Then  (pp.  14, 15)  comes  Samson  Briggs,  M.  A.,  fellow  of  King's, 
and  a  contributor  along  with  King  to  almost  all  the  Cambridge  col- 
lections. He  writes,  as  one  might  expect  from  his  name,  in  very 
strong  language : 

"  To  drown  this  little  world !    Could  God  forget 
His  covenant  which  in  the  clouds  he  set? 
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Where  was  the  bow?  —  Bat  back,  mj  Hose,  ftom  henoe! 
T  is  not  for  thee  to  qaestion  Proyidence. 
Bather  lire  sober  still;  si^ch  hot  disputes 
Biddle  US  into  Atheism." 

To  Briggs  succeeds  Isaac  Olivier  (pp.  15, 16)  who  has  this  conceit : 


it 


Since  first  the  waters  gave 
A  blessing  to  him  which  the  soul  did  save, 
They  loved  the  holy  body  still  too  much, 
And  would  regain  some  virtue  Arom  a  touch. 


t$ 


The  ninth  piece  (pp.  16,  17)  differs  from  those  preceding  it  in 
being  addressed  "to  the  deceased's  virtuous  sister,  the  Lady  Mar^ 
garet  Loder."  The  author  gives  only  his  initials,  "  J.  H." ;  but  he 
is  undoubtedly  the  J.  Hayward,  Chancellor  and  Canon-Residentiary 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  who  contributes  also  to  the  Latin  obsequies. 
His  chief  theme  is  the  lady's  church  zeal : 

"  The  early  matins  which  you  daily  said, 

•  The     And  vespers,  when  you  dwelt  next  door  St.  Chad,* 

^f     ,- .       And  home  devotion,  when  the  closet  door 
Church  in  ' 

Lichfield.      Was  shut,  did  me  this  augury  afford  [nc]. 

That,  when  such  blustering  storms  as  these  should  start. 

They  should  not  break  the  calmness  of  your  heart 

With  joy  I  recollect  and  think  upon 

Tour  reverent  Church-like  devotion. 

Who  by  your  fair  example  did  excite 

Churchmen  and  clerks  to  do  their  duty  right; 

And,  by  frequenting  that  most  sacred  quire. 

Taught  many  how  to  heaven  they  should  aspire. 

For  our  Cathedrals  to  a  beamless  eye 

Are  quires  of  Angels  in  epitomie, 

Haugre  the  blatant  beast  who  cries  them  down  ^ 

As  savouring  of  superstition. 

Misguided  people !    But  for  your  sweet  self, 

Madame,  you  never  dash'd  against  that  shelf 

Of  Stubbornness  against  the  Church ;  but  you 

*  An       (I'&al'B  Virgin  and  St.  Peter's  matron  too), 
excellent       Though  I  confess  you  did  most  rarely  paint,* 
Llmneii  y^^  ^^^  „^j  hypocrite  but  a  true  saint." 

The  next  contributor,  "  C.  B." — perhaps  Christopher  Bainbrigge 
again  —  also  addresses  (pp.  17, 18)  the  sister  of  the  deceased: 
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^  Who  teei  nmUd  Mj  yoa  are  no  oUmt 
But  jQwt  Mz-tnuafbna^  bcoCbflr.*' 

^TL  Brown  "  follows  with  an  English  piece  in  tdditioato  his  Latin 
one  (pp.  18, 19)«    He  says : 

"Weep  forth  Tonr  teen,  then;  poor  out  aQ  your  tide; 
All  waters  are  pemidoaa  eixioe  King  died.'' 

After  him  (pp.  19,  20)  comes  T.  Norton,  of  Christ's,  who  b^;ins 
rather  abraptly  and  nnintelligibly,  as  if  a  part  of  his  poem  had  been 
lopped  off  by  the  editor : 

"Then  qnit  thine  own,  thon  weeteni  moor. 
And  haste  thee  to  the  northern  shore; 
r  th'  Irish  sea  one  Jewel  lies 
Which  thy  whole  cabinet  ontries." 

IGlton's  poem  follows  Norton's,  commencing  on  the  same  page 
where  that  poem  ends,  and  occupying  the  remaining  pages  of  the 
▼olnme  (pp.  20 — 25).  ?t  has  not  his  fall  name  appended  to  it,  but 
only  the  initials  *^  J.  M."  It  almost  seems  as  if  it  had  been  placed 
where  it  is  that  one  might  have  to  wade  through  the  varied  rubbish 
of  the  preceding  pages,  in  order  that  its  impression  should  be  the 
more  perfect  and  peculiar.  After  the  poetic  canaiUe  hare  all  been 
heard,  listen  how  a  true  poet  begins  on  the  same  theme : 

"  Tet  once  moro,  0  yo  laurels,  and  onco  more, 
Te  mjTtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  plack  yoor  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And,  with  forc'd  fingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year: 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Ck>mpel8  me  to  disturb  your  season  due. 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer  I 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme : 
Ho  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear." 

The  song  which  opens  thus  is  not,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the 
song  of  Milton  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  of  Milton  trans- 
formed in  his  imagination,  for  the  time,  into  a  poetic  shepherd. 
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bewailing,  in  tho  season  of  autumn,  the  untimely  death  of  his  fellow- 
shepherd,  Lycidas.  Hence  the  whole  elegy  is  an  allegoric  pastoral 
—  a  lyric  of  lamentation,  rendered  more  shadowy  and  impersonal 
by  being  distanced  into  the  form  of  a  narrative  and  descriptive 
phantasy.  The  imaginary  shepherd,  after  invoking  the  Muses  to 
aid  his  sad  office,  tells  of  the  fiiendship  between  himself  and  the 
dead: 

"For  we  were  nnrsed  upon  the  self-same  hfll, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  foantainy  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  afield;  and  both  together  heard 
'V\Tiat  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  ftresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening,  bright, 
Towards  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  dittiee  were  not  mute; 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute. 
Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  Damstas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song." 

The  hill  here  is,  of  course,  Cambridge ;  the  joint  feeding  of  the 
flocks  is  companionship  in  study;  the  rural  ditties  on  the  oaten 
flute  are  academic  iambics  and  elegiacs ;  iind  the  old  Damffitas  is 
either  Chappell,  whom  Milton  has  long  forgiven,  or  some  more 
kindly  fellow  of  Chnst's.  But  the  lamentation  is  continued.  Where 
were  the  nymphs,  asks  the  minstrel,  when  the  deep  closed  over  the 
head  of  their  beloved  child  ?  Not  on  the  Welsh  mountains  surely, 
where  the  Druidic  bards  had  sung ;  not  on  Mona's  shaggy  top ;  nor 
near  the  wizard  stream  of  the  Dee  I  Had  they  been  there,  Lycidas 
could  not  have  perished  in  their  so  near  vicinity  I  And  yet  what 
could  they  have  done  ? 

''Alas!  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  tho  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  NesBra's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  inflrmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But,  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find 


And  tbink  to  bunl  on 
Oomes  the  blind  Fnrj 
And  i]la  tlie  thin-spun 

fancy  then  changes.  After  n  strain  of  liigher  moo<l,  correct- 
wbut  bus  just  been  eiiid,  aud  telling  how  the  pniise  of  the  good 
iLiiists  their  life,  there  seems  to  pass  before  the  shepherd  a  train  of 
orsoiiages,  each  conccrtied  in  the  loss  which  is  lamented.  First 
comes  the  herald  of  Neptune,  pleading  in  his  master's  name,  that  he 
had  not  caused  the  deatli.  Questioned  by  him,  the  winds  that  blow 
off  the  western  promontories  answer  through  Ilippoladeu,  as  their 
messenger,  that  the  crime  had  not  been  theirs.  It  was  in  a  calm 
that  the  ship  went  down : 

"  The  air  was  calm,  and  on  tho  level  hrlno 
Sleek  Pnnopo  with  all  her  sisters  plavod. 
It  was  that  fblal  and  pcrfldioas  tiark, 
DuUt  Id  the  ccijpsc,  nnd  rigi^  with  cnnea  dart, 
Tliat  sank  so  luw  that  sacivd  head  oT  thiiio." 

Thei\  comes  Camus,  reverend  sire,  clothed  in  hairy  mantle  and 
with  bonnet  of  sedge  dimly  embroidered,  mourning  the  loss  of  hia 
BO  hopeful  aon. 

"  Lost  came,  and  last  did  fco 
The  pilot  oT  the  Gallhcan  lake: 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  or  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain)." 

Who  is  this  ?  It  is  the  awfhl  figore  of  that  Apostle  to  whom 
Christ  had  committed  the  guardianship  of  his  Church. 

"  He  shook  bis  mitred  locks  and  stem  bespoke ; 
'  How  well  conld  I  have  spared  for  thee,  j-oimg  i wain, 
Enow  of  snch  as,  for  their  bellies'  sake, 
Crvep,  and  inCmde,  and  climb  Into  the  fbld?' 
Of  other  care  thof  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to  scrambls  at  the  sbeaMis'  feast, 
And  shoTO  avray  tho  worthy  bidden  gnest. 
Blind  months  1  that  tc»rc«  themselves  know  how  lo  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  loarnt  anght  else  the  least 
That  lo  the  falthfhl  henlsman's  art  belongs! 
,  Wbat  recks  it  them?    What  need  thej?     Tlqr  am  (ped; 

Aud,  when  they  Hat,  Iheir  loan  and  flashj  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 
I     The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 
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Bat,  BWoUen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw,  ( 

Rot  inwardlj  and  foul  contagion  spread;  ) 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
DaUj  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 
Bat  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  sn^te  once  and  smite  no  morel 


»  n 


As  if  a  strain  so  stem  and  polemical  had  scared  away  the  ordinary 
pastoral  muses,  the  mourning  shepherd  calls  upon  them  to  come 
back,  that  his  song  may  subside  once  more  into  the  Arcadian  and 
elegiac  melody  in  which  it  had  begun. 

"  Retam,  Alpheas;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrank  thy  streams.    Rotam,  Sicilian  muse 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Te  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  (teah  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks. 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  tliat  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  Jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  fteakt  with  Jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-atdred  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears; 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lydd  lies."  ^ 

1  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  passage  so  written  is  not  exactly  what  now 
there  are  signs  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  Lyci-  stands  in  the  printed  text  (see  the  various 
daSf  that  Milton  composed  this  beautifUl  jms-  readings  to  Ljfcidas  in  Todd's  Milton),  but 
sage  with  much  care  and  not  all  at  once.  As  considerably  inferior.  In  the  interval  be- 
originally  written,  the  line  ^*  And  porple  all  tween  writing  it  and  the  publication  of  the 
the  ground  with  vernal  flowers,*'  ran  on  with  printed  text,  Milton  had  evidently  hovered 
the  line  "  To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  over  the  passage  with  fastidious  fondness, 
Ljddlies;"  and  the  ten  intermediate  lines,  tonching  erery  color  and  fitting  every  word 
vdiich  gaUier  the  separate  fiowers  together  by  till  he  broaght  it  to  its  present  perf^tion  of 
their  names,  are  an  exquisite  after-thought,  beauty.  Generally,  I  may  here  mention,  thoe 
progressively  elaborated.  Perceiving,  as  It  Cambridge  MSB.  show  Milton  to  have  been, 
would  seem,  the  opportunity  of  some  such  at  this  time  of  his  life,  if  not  a  slow  writer, 
poetic  enumeration  of  flowers  at  this  point  at  least  a  most  accurate  and  oarefhl  one.  Tas- 
of  the  monody,  Milton  writes  on  a  blank  sages  are  frequently  erased  and  re-written  -~ 
space  on  the  oppovite  page  a  passage  b^n-  sometimes  r»-written  twice ;  rarely  are  there 
uing  "  Bring  the  rathe  primrose,*'  etc.,  mark-  many  consecutive  lines  without  some  verbal 
ing  where  it  Is  to  be  inserted;  but  even  the  alteration;  and  invariably  the  alteration  is 
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All !  while  thus  the  nffeetionate  fimcyhas  the  loyedLbodynenr  iir 
a  sweet  Arcadian  burial,  that  loved  body  b  unreoovered  fix>m  the 
deep,  and  the  sounding  seas  may  be  hurling  it  hither  and  thitber— 
perhaps  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides^  or  perhi^  beside  that  extreme 
point  of  the  Cornish  coasti  where,  according  to  old  Able,  the  great 
▼ision  of  St.  Michael  sits  on  the  mount  that  bears  his  name,  lookiog 
towards  &r  Namancos  and  the  hold  of  Spanish  Bayona  1  But  what^ 
wherever  the  body  may  be  hurled?  Lyddas  himself  is  not  dead; 
but,  as  the  day-star  sinks  in  the  ocean  only  to  rise  agun,  so  liaa  be 
sunk  also ;  and,  through  the  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked  the 
waves,  he  is  now  in  a  region  of  groves  and  streams  other  and  man 
lovely  than  the  earthly  Arcady  where  we  are  fidn  to  bury  him. 
There  he  hears  the  nuptial  song;  there  the  glorified  saints  entertain 
him;  there  the  tears  are  wiped  for  ever  from  his  eyes! 

So  ends  the  supposed  song  of  the  shepherd,  and  in  the  condodii^ 
lines  it  is  Milton  in  person  that  speaks : 


« 


Thus  sanj;  the  nnooaih  swiln  to  the  oaks  and  zflif » 
While  the  still  Mom  went  out  with  aandali  gnj; 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  tbiIoiis  qtdSlB, 
Vntti  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  la/: 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hUls, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  baj: 

At  last  he  rose  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue; 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new! " 


A  voluntary  explanation  this  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
poem,  and  a  parting  intimation  that  the  imaginary  shepherd  is  MU- 
ton  himself  and  that  the  poem  is  a  tribute  to  his  dead  friend,  ren- 
dered passingly  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  circumstance  respecting  the  poem, 
biographically,  is,  that  Milton,  in  writing  it,  was  led  by  an  obvious 


ibr  the  better.  So  also,  where  the  printed 
eopy  of  sny  poem  deriatee  ttotn.  the  Cam- 
bridge MSS.,  whether  by  omiMion  or  by  cor* 
rectioD,  the  change  is  always,  eb  Ikr  as  I  hare 
noted,  an  improrement.  Tbe  reader  waj 
satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  examining 
minntely  tbe  lists  of  rarions  readings  to  Ar^ 
eades^  CbmiM,  Lyddas^  etc.,  given  by  Todd,  — 
m<H«  especially  that  for  Cbmtu,  which  is  by 
flur  the  most  extensive  (vol.  VI.  pp.  418—488). 
As,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  tbe  Prefkoe,  I 
reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  the  MSS. 
for  a  place  in  the  succeeding  volume,  I  may 
here  state  that  tbe  compositions  of  Milton,  &«- 
Umging  to  iMspresetU  vdmney  of  which  there  are 
drafts  in  the  Cambridge  MSS.  are  the  follow- 


ing seven:  **0»  nnu,**  ^Upoutht 
toM,**  "-At  a  SUmw  JAmMt;"  the  XjMt  ie  • 
F^end  in  1681,  oontalaiag  the  eonnet  **0i>  Aw 
being  arrivmi  at  thi  agt  of  iwetup'tkno^  (of 
which  letter  there  an  two  drafto) :  tbe  ^Ar^ 
eodlM,*' "  Omutf,*^  and  "  Ifdirfw."  SpecliBMaa 
of  Milton*s  handwriting  lh)m  threa  of  theae 
(two  trotn  CbfRns),  are  given  in.  the  pa|{aa  of 
Iko-similea  Inaerled  fa  this  Tolume.  The 
reader  will  there  note  that  H  waa  Hilton^ 
habit  to  bagin  the  leparate  linea  «f 
with  small  letters.  There  ia,  at  laail»  ona 
•age  in  tbe  MSS.  where,  belag  pieaaed  tw 
apace,  he  baa  written  the  veraeB  withoat  any 
separation  into  liseai  bat  oontinnoMly,  aa  fea 
proae^ 
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suggestion  of  his  theme  to  give  vent  to  a  feeling  respecting  the  state 
of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  of  which  his  mind  at  any  rate  was  fulL 
At  the  time  the  volume  appeared  —  the  date  on  the  title-page  is  1638^ 
but  the  volume  was  probably  out  in  January,  February  or  March, 
1637-8  —  the  outburst,  bold  as  it  was,  may  have  seemed  ambiguous 
in  the  expression.  On  republishing  the  poem,  however,  with  his  full 
name,  in  1645,  Milton  lefl  no  doubt  as  to  his  intention.  ^In  this 
Monody,"  he  then  wrote,  by  way  of  heading,  "  the  Author  bewails  a 
learned  friend,  unfortunately  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester 
on  the  Ii-ish  seas,  1637;  and  by  occasion  foreteUa  the  ruin  of  our 
corrupted  dergy^  tfien  in  their  height?^  Taking  these  words  as  our 
warrant,  and  leaving  Milton  in  the  meantime  busy  in  preparations 
for  that  journey  to  the  Continent,  on  which  he  had  then  fully  re- 
solved, let  us  here  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  the  progress  of 
national  events  during  the  period  embraced  by  this  chapter  —  that 
is,  from  July,  1632,  to  April,  1638.  Hitherto  we  have  attended  but 
to  Milton's  private  journeys  and  occupations  during  these  five  years 
and  nine  months ;  but,  before  we  accompany  him  out  of  the  island, 
it  is  well  to  have  some  clearer  idea  of  the  political  element  amid 
which  he  had  made  these  journeys  and  pursued  these  occupations, 
and  which  he  was  now  leaving  behind  him  for  a  season,  not  without 
a  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  might  take  shape  in  it  against  his  return. 


The  cardinal  fact  to  be  remembered  respecting  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  from  July,  1632,  to  April,  1638,  is  that  it  was  a 
continuation  of  that  system  of  absolute  rule  by  Charles  himself  and 
his  Privy  Council,  without  the  aid  of  Parliaments  (at  all  events, 
without  Parliaments  in  England),  which  had  already  been  in  force 
since  March  1628-9.  This  system  of  rule,  however,  had  been  nat- 
urally consolidated  by  experience ;  and,  if  we  want  a  name  for  the 
matured  Absolutism  of  1632-8,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  ten- 
tative Absolutism  of  the  preceding  three  years,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  call  it  The  Period  of  Th<yrough,  What  this  name  means,  and 
in  what  it  originates,  we  proceed  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  closer  concentration  by  this  time 
of  the  powers  of  government  in  a  few  hands.  "When  Charles  broke 
with  his  Third  Parliament,  in  March,  1628-9,  he  was  thrown  back, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  his  Privy  Council  of  some  five-and-thirty  great 
lords,  officials  and  prelates,  as  then  forming,  together  with  himself 
the  sole  deliberative  and  governing  body  in  the  realm.  This  body, 
however,  not  having  been  framed  for  the  emergency,  but  having  ex- 
isted before  it  happened,  was  not  perfectly  adapted  to  it    Some  of 
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the  great  lords  in  it  had  a  popular  reputation  and  popular  sympa- 
thies; and  some  of  these  members  who  were  lawyers  by  profesttcm 
retained  an  inconvenient  regard  for  rules  and  forms.  It  even  appesn 
that  there  were  members  who  were  privately  dubious  as  to  the 
policy  of  governing  long  without  Parliaments.  In  the  course  of 
three  years,  however,  the  machinery  of  the  central  government  had 
freed  itself  from  these  impediments.  One  or  two  of  the  more  pop- 
ular councillors,  including  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  been 
removed  by  death;  and,  although  the  governing  body  continued 
nominally  to  be  the  king  and  the  whole  Privy  Council,  the  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  one  or  two  ministers  acting 
in  close  understanding  with  him. 

The  time  at  which  we  find  this  system  of  rule  arranged  definitely 
into  the  form  in  which  it  continued  to  be  maintained  until  the  coun- 
try called  both  king  and  ministers  to  a  reckoning,  was  after  the 
king's  return  from  Scotland  in  July,  1633.  From  that  date  forward 
the  government  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  vested,  under  the  king,  in 
a  virtual  Triumvirate,  as  follows:  —  (1.)  In  JSngrlandj  the  supreme 
minister  is  Laud.  He  had  been,  in  fact,  the  most  potent  minister 
since  1628,  not  only  ecclesiastically  but  generally;  and  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  (Aug.  3,  1633)  completed  what  was  wanting  in 
form  by  enabling  the  king  to  promote  him,  as  had  long  been  deter- 
mined, to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  ^^  Friday^  July  26," 
writes  Laud  in  liis  diary,  "I  came  to  my  house  at  Fulham  from 
Scotland :  Sunday ^  August  4,  news  came  to  court  of  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  death,  and  the  king  resolved  presently 
to  give  it  me,  which  he  did,  August  6.  That  very  morning  (Aug. 
4)  at  Greenwich,  there  came  one  to  me  seriously,  that  vowed  ability 
to  perform  it.,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  Cardinal :  I  went  presently  to 
the  king,  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing  and  person."  The 
offer,  he  tells  us,  was  renewed  within  a  fortnight.  "  My  answer 
again  was  that  somewhat  dwelt  within  me  that  would  not  suffer  that 
till  Rome  were  other  than  it  was."  Accordingly,  without  the  Car- 
dinal's hat,  and  with  no  more  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  his  \'iews 
than  there  had  always  been.  Laud  removed  from  London  House  at 
Fulham  to  Lambeth  Palace.  He  was  then  exactly  sixty  years  of 
age.  To  one  that  wrote  to  congratulate  him  and  to  wish  him  many 
and  happy  days,  he  replies :  —  "  Truly,  my  Lord,  I  look  for  neither 
—  not  for  many,  for  I  am  in  years  and  have  had  a  troublesome  life ; 
not  for  happy,  because  I  have  no  hoi>e  to  do  the  good  I  desire  :  Be- 
sides, I  doubt  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  my  health  there  [at 
Lambeth]  for  one  year ;  for,  instead  of  all  the  jolting  I  have  had 
over  the  stones  between  London  House  and  Whitehall  —  which  was 
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almost  daily  —  I  shall  now  have  no  exercise,  but  slide  over  in  a 
barge  to  the  Court  and  Star-Chamber."*  The  difference  between 
the  sliding  over  in  a  barge  from  Lambeth  Palace  to  the  Court  and 
Star-Chamber,  and  the  jolting  daily  over  the  longer  journey  from 
Fulham  House  to  the  same  places,  was  precisely  the  difference  be- 
tween Laud's  power  now  that  he  was  Archbishop,  and  his  power 
while  he  had  been  but  bishop  of  London.  He  was  nearer  the  offi- 
cial centre,  and  he  did  the  same  things  as  he  had  done  before,  but 
more  directly  and  easily.  Weston,  though  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Portland,  had  little  power  left  beyond  his  own  department  of  the 
finances ;  and  any  impatience  in  other  quarters  of  Laud's  predomi- 
nance showed  itself  but  in  little  outbreaks  which  led  to  nothing. 
Even  in  small  matters,  Laud's  tenacity  made  him  more  than  a  match 
not  only  for  such  a  boorish  peer  as  Montgomery,  but  also  for  the 
stately  Arundel.  Only  the  cool  and  Mephistophelic  Cottington  would 
now  and  then  nettle  his  Grace  by  a  jibe  at  his  expense.  (2.)  While 
Laud  was  thus  supreme  minister  for  England,  and  also,  ecclesias- 
tically, chief  triumvir  for  all  the  three  kingdoms,  the  government 
of  Ireland  had  been  entrusted  to  the  equally  active  and  far  greater 
genius  of  Wentworth.  For  four  years  (1628 — 1682)  his  abilities  and 
zeal  had  been  tested  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Northern  Counties  of 
England ;  and,  when  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  more  energetic 
successor  to  the  Viscount  Falkland  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  he 
was  selected  for  the  post.  Accordingly,  from  1632,  though  still  re- 
taining the  Presidency  of  the  North,  he  is  best  known  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  proceed  to  Ireland  till  July,  1633, 
when  the  king  was  returning  from  Scotland.  When  he  went  there 
he  was  forty  years  of  age,  ripe  in  all  experience,  fixed  in  his  opinions 
and  notions  of  government,  and  yet  full  of  fire  and  passion.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  his  portrait  now,  along  with  the  portraits  of  all 
the  other  ministers  of  Charles,  without  seeing,  in  its  mingled  fervor 
and  sternness,  that  he  was  the  master-mind  among  them.  Charles 
himself  had  a  stronger  perception  of  this  than  he  cared  to  acknowl- 
edge. From  Wentworth's  first  going  to  Ireland,  there  are  occa- 
sional private  letters  from  the  king  to  him,  showing  a  confidence 
more  creditable  to  the  king's  discernment  than  to  his  ingenuousness. 
Thus  in  one  letter  (Oct.  26, 1633),  referring  to  certain  cases  in  which 
recommendations  in  the  royal  name  had  been  already  delivered,  or 
would  be  delivered,  to  Wentworth,  by  persons  of  great  rank  about 
the  English  court,  wanting  favors  done  them  in  Ireland :  "  I  recom- 
mend them  all  to  you,"  says  the  king,  **  heartily  and  earnestly ;  but 

1  Letter  to  Wentworth  in  the  Stn^ord  Pap^n :  dated  **  FnUuun,  Sept  9, 1688.** 
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10  ai  may  agree  with  the  good  of  my  service  and  no  otherwiie— 
ya  80^  taoy  thai  I  may  have  thanks  howsoeverj  and  that,  if  cAtfrv  ii 
anijfth^nff  to  be  denied^  ycu  may  do  U  and  not  I;  eommanffi^ 
yon  to  be  oonfidenti  imtil  I  deceive  you,  that  I  shall  ba«sk  yoa  h 
irhatsoever  concerns  the  good  of  my  service  against  wfaomsoevciv 
whensoever  there  shall  be  need.''  So  the  paction  stood  wiA  1M 
king;  and  between  Land  and  Wentworth  there  was  also  a  instail 
understanding.  He  wrote  frequent  letters  to  Land,  and,  in  aD 
respecting  the  Irish  Church,  he  was  willing  to  regard  LaaJPs 
gestions  as  instructi<ms.  In  Laud's  letters  to  Wentworth,  cm  iM 
other  hand,  the  tone  is  that  of  a  cheery  sexagenarian  writii^  to  a 
younger  man  whose  eneigy  he  feels,  and  whom  he  regards  as  od  Al 
whole  of  the  right  sort,  thoi^h  a  little  too  self-confident,  a  fittle  toe 
much  of  the  merely  Plutarchian  hero  in  his  notions  of  thimgf^  md 
requiring  now  and  then  a  little  pure  ecclesiastical  li^t,  and  a  fitds 
wise  ecclesiastical  banter.  (3.)  While  England  and  Irdaad 
thus  provided  for,  there  is  a  separate  triumvir  in  training  fcr 
land.  This  is  the  young  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  kii^s 
and,  despite  the  rumors  of  his  ambition  to  be  king  of  Seotiand,  as 
much  in  fiivor  with  the  kii^  as  ever.  He  had  returned  from  Us  ia- 
eflfective  continental  expedition  in  aid  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Gustavus  at  the  battle  of  LQtan 
(Nov.  6) ;  he  had  accompanied  the  king  in  his  progress  to  Scotland; 
and  he  had  figured  there  as  the  first  nobleman  of  the  land  and  the 
king's  trusted  kinsman,  whom  he  always  called  ^  James,"  in  token 
of  cousinsbip  and  liking.  A  direct  interest  which  he  possessed  by 
grant  in  the  Scottish  revenues,  added  to  his  extensive  patrimonial 
connections  with  the  country,  made  him  the  fit  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  crown  and  Scotland ;  and,  accordingly,  thoagk 
he  generally  resided  at  court,  he  was  employed  once  and  again  in 
missions  whidi  took  him  to  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
preferred  exercising  his  influence  as  triumvir  extraordinary ;  and  he 
left  Scottish  afiQurs  to  be  conducted,  in  the  main,  by  Scottish  oft> 
cials,  kept  right  in  ecclesiastical  concerns  by  instructions  sent  nofl^ 
by  Laud.^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  king  himself  was  but  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  ministers.  He  was  a  methodical  man  of  IniaBCde: 
he  attended  meetings  of  his  coundl  and  had  private  conferences 
with  Laud  and  others ;  he  read  carefiilly  the  despatches  receiT^dL 
and  the  drafts  of  letters  about  to  be  sent  out  by  ministers,  and  made 
marginal  notes  and  comments  on  them  with  his  own  hand ;  and.  bc^ 

1  Rwlkvorth*s  PR&ee  to  VnxX  n.  of  hit      HanultOB,  edit.  ISTT,  p.  X;  a^ 
ConvlkiM:  BvMC*liIiTcsoftbeD«kMor      Hkt  (l<Vr),  1. 6t,  and  US,  ISL 
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■ides  giving  instractions  to  Secretaries  Coke  and  Windebank,  as  to 
messages  to  be  sent  in  his  name  to  officers  at  a  distance,  he  wrote 
frequent  brief  letters,  conveying,  in  his  own  royal  words,  his  notions 
of  what  was  fit  for  his  service.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  ever  really 
leading  his  ministers,  or  furnishing  them  with  the  ideas  for  their 
policy ;  but  whatever  they  resolved  upon  had  at  least  to  pass  under 
his  judgment  for  approval.  On  one  point,  his  resolution  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  made  up  than  that  of  any  of  his  ministers 
— the  necessity  and  possibility  of  governing  without  Parliaments 
for  the  future.  "  The  king  hath  so  rattled  my  Lord  Keeper  (Coven- 
try)," writes  Cottington  to  Wentworth,  Oct.  29,  1638,  "that  he  is 
now  the  most  pliable  man  in  England,  and  all  thoughts  of  Parlia- 
ments are  quite  out  of  his  pate."  On  this  one  point  the  royal  will 
did  perhaps  give  the  law  to  ministers. 

The  word  **  Thorough,"  as  defining  the  policy  of  the  government 
from  1633  onwards,  appears  first  in  the  correspondence  between 
Laud  and  Wentworth.  "•  As  for  the  state,"  says  Laud,  writing  to 
Wentworth,  Sept.  9,  1633,  "indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  for  Tharaugh^ 
but  I  see  that  both  thick  and  thin  stays  somebody  where  I  conceive 
it  should  not,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  Thorough  alone." 
The  word  ouce  introduced,  they  play  upon  it  between  them  in  fix- 
ture letters,  writing  it  sometimes  in  cipher,  sometimes  openly.  Thus 
Wentworth  to  Laud,  Aug.  23,  1634:  "Go  as  it  shall  please  Ood  with 
me,  believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  will  be  Thorough  and  Thoroughout^ 
one  and  the  same;"  to  which  Laud  replies,  Oct.  20:  "As  for  my 
marginal  note,  I  see  you  deciphered  it  well,  and  I  see  you  make  use 
of  it  too :  Do  so  still :  Thorough  and  Thorough  :  O I  that  I  were 
where  I  might  do  so,  too."  And  so  in  later  letters,  as  long  as  the 
correspondence  continues. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that,  under  the  name  of  "  Thorough," 
Laud  had  in  view  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  subjugating  the  common 
lawyers,  and  releasing  the  Crown,  or  rather  the  Church,  from  those 
impediments  to  its  action  which  resulted,  even  in  that  age  of  com- 
pliant judges  and  lawyers,  from  the  proceedings  of  law  courts. 
That  a  power  of  swifter  action  for  the  executive,  in  defiance  of 
laws  and  lawyers,  was  included  in  "Thorough,"  seems  obvious, 
•*  The  Church,"  says  Laud,  "  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  common 
law  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  or  for  any  man  to  do  that  good 
which  he  would  or  is  bound  to  do."  And  Wentworth  answers:  "I 
know  no  reason  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  common  lawyers  in 
England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  tliat  I  do  and  will  do, 
in  all  that  concerns  my  master,  at  the  peril  of  my  head."  In  other 
places  Wentworth  not  only  avows  his  own  determination  always 
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to  make  the  right  of  determining  civil  cansesi  and  adminiatariag 
justice  on  prindples  of  state  policy,  a  part  of  hia  lioeiOTal:^, 
wherever  it  might  be,  bat  also  maintains  that  a  oorregpomSaig 
right  oyer  the  whole  of  the  king's  dominiona  is  a  neoeantj  of 
monarchy.  On  the  whole,  however,  though  this  may  bare  bem  a 
part  of  **  Thorough,"  it  is  pretty  dear  that  what  both  miniateif 
meant  by  the  tenn  was  not  merely  any  one  scheme  of  the  kind,  bat 
generally,  and  in  all  respects,  a  thorongh«going  energy  in  Chmrali 
and  State,  which  should  cat  throagh  all  checks  and  <itfl<iimi  halfonea^ 
ores.  That  the  system  should  be  represented  by  the  two  aonraa- 
pondents  as  rather  an  ideal  condition  of  things  than  one  alraadj 
attained  or  even  universally  possible,  is  a  little  snrpriahig  when  we 
form  an  acquidntance  with  the  policy  actually  pursued,  daring  fhosa 
years,  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

1.  EvoLAKD  VBOM  1682  TO  1638.  The  first  part  of  the  piobkoL 
of  government  without  Parliaments  waa^  how  to  raise  money;  and  no 
portion  of  the  history  of  those  years  has  received  greater  atfeentioa 
than  that  which  consisted  in  the  endeavors  made  to  solve  this  part 
of  the  problem.  There  was  the  continuation  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage,  and  the  nosing  of  the  rates  levied  under  that  name; 
there  was  the  enforced  collection  by  the  same  authority  of  various 
excise  duties;  there  were  illegal  grants  by  the  Crown  to  indi- 
viduals and  companies  of  monopolies  in  all  kinds  of  trades  and 
manufactures  —  in  soap-making,  in  salt-making,  in  leather-making 
in  pin-making,  and  even  in  the  gathering  of  rags;  there  were 
ingenious  revivals  of  old  laws,  so  as  to  bring  in  simultaneously  large 
crops  of  fines  or  compositions  for  fines  from  persons  who  had 
infringed  them,  or  whose  ancestors  had  infringed  them,  —  laws 
against  encroachments  on  the  royal  forests,  against  throwing  arable 
land  into  pasture,  against  bnilding  below  high  water-mark,  and  the 
like ;  there  were  indulgences  to  Catholics  to  compound  for  the 
penalties  on  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  there  were  commissiona 
requiring  all  persons  possessed  of  more  than  £40  a-year  in  military 
tenure,  to  compound  by  fines  for  their  neglect  to  comply  with  former 
proclamations  summoning  them  to  be  made  knights;  and  lastly, 
there  was  the  famous  device  of  ship-money,  whereby,  under  pretence 
of  a  right  of  the  Crown  to  charge  what  towns  and  districts  it  chose 
with  contributions  of  ships,  etc.,  towards  the  efficient  support  of  the 
navy,  writs  were  issued,  first  for  the  exaction  of  ships  or  a  pecuniary 
equivalent  fix>m  London  and  certain  other  port-towns,  and  then  for 
the  exaction  of  rates,  to  the  amount  of  £200,000  a  year  in  all,  fixMn 
the  whole  kingdom,  county  by  county,  the  inland  counties  as  well 
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as  the  maritime.  The  irritation  produced  by  these  methods  of 
money-raising  reached  all  classes;  but  ship-money  became  the  chief 
grievance  among  those  who  viewed  affairs  politically  as  well  as 
personally.  Among  those  who  refused  to  pay  it  was  the  intrepid, 
London  merchant,  Richard  Chambers,  not  a  whit  discouraged  by  his 
previous  experience  of  the  Star-chamber.  At  length,  resistance 
having  been  made  by  other  persons,  the  attention  of  the  country 
was  concentrated  on  a  single  case  —  that  of  John  Hampden,  for 
refusal  to  pay  20s.,  for  which  he  had  been  assessed  on  part  of  his 
Buckinghamshire  property. 

Till  March  1634-5,  the  minister  chiefly  responsible,  by  reason  of 
his  post,  for  the  illegal  methods  of  revenue,  was  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland ;  but  under  him  the  most  important  agent 
was  Attorney-General  Noy.  The  soap-monopoly,  the  most  profitable 
and  unpopular  of  all  the  monopolies,  was  invented  by  Noy,  and 
fought  by  him  through  all  opposition ;  his  law-learning  was  tasked 
to  furnish  precedents  for  the  other  measures  of  exaction ;  and  he 
had  the  entire  credit  of  the  grand  device  of  ship-money.  Both 
Noy  and  Weston,  however,  died  before  the  capabilities  of  this  last 
device  had  been  ftilly  tested,  —  Noy,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1634, 
two  months  before  the  first  writs  for  ship-money  were  out;  and 
Weston  in  the  following  March. 

After  Weston's  death  there  was  much  difficulty  and  hesitation 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Wentworth,  to  whom  opinion 
at  court  pointed  as  indubitably  the  fittest  man,  wrote  over  from 
Ireland  expressing  his  "inward  and  obstinate  aversion"  to  the 
office,  and  adjuring  his  fiiends  to  prevent  the  king  fi-om  nominating 
him.  Cottington,  who  was  more  willing,  was  thought  of,  but  was 
set  aside ;  and,  in  order  that  the  important  business  of  the  exchequer 
should  be  fulfilled  in  the  meantime,  it  was  vested  (March  14^ 
1634-5)  in  a  number  of  conmiissioners,  of  whom  Laud  was  one. 
"I  never  had  so  little  leisure  in  my  life,"  writes  Laud  to  Went- 
worth, "  as  I  have  had  since  I  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury." 
At  length  he  was  able  to  disengage  himself  fi-om  this  troublesome 
addition  to  his  labors,  by  procuring  the  appointment  to  the  Treas- 
urership  of  his  old  friend  Juxon,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
Bishopric  of  London.  He  enters  the  fact  in  his  diary  thus:  — 
"March  6,  1635-6,  Sunday:  William  Juxon,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England :  no  Churchman  had  it 
since  Henry  VHth's  time :  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so  that 
the  Church  may  have  honor,  and  the  King  and  the  State  service 
and  contentment  by  it :  And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold  up 
themselves  under  God,  I  can  do  no  more  "    The  appointment  of  an 
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ecclesiastio  to  saoh  an  office  did  cause  astonishment.  Bat|  thongh 
it  was  under  Juxon's  treasurership  that  the  extension  of  the  vrits 
for  ship-money  to  the  whole  kingdom  was  resolved  upon,  and  some 
of  the  other  most  violent  acts  of  the  exchequer  were  put  in  forces 
Juxon's  upright  character  saved  him  from  much  of  the  personal 
unpopularity  attaching  to  these  measures.  The  credit  of 
suggested  the  extension  of  ship-money,  and  generally  of 
Noy's  successor  as  the  adviser  of  new  exactions  ftom  the  suigeeti 
and  the  defender  of  all  new  violations  of  publio  liberty,  was  given 
to  Sir  John  Finch,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  . 

Although  so  much  of  the  action  of  government  had  for  its  sole 
end  the  bringing  in  of  revenue,  there  were  hundreds  of  contem- 
porary acts  which  had  their  origin  in  no  such  motive,  but  simply  in 
the  desire,  natural  to  all  governments  in  those  days,  to  fix  each  man 
passively  in  his  proper  place,  and  to  maintain  in  each  the  sense  that 
he  was  under  the  paternal  charge  of  persons  who  could  judge  better 
than  himself  what  he  should  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  As  early  as 
July  24,  1630,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  fort>idding  the 
division  of  houses  in  London  into  several  dwellings  for  the  haibor- 
ing  of  inmates,  and  also  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  houses  on 
new  foundations  within  a  three  miles*  circuit  firom  the  dty  walls 
and  the  palace  of  Westminster.  Farther  enactments  empowered 
the  authorities  to  pull  down,  at  a  valuation,  buildings  near  St  Paul's 
and  mean  buildings  in  important  streets.  These  were  followed,  in 
June,  1632,  by  a  proclamation  setting  forth  the  inconvenience  of 
the  residence  of  so  many  lords,  knights,  clergymen,  esquires,  and 
gentlemen  in  London,  away  from  their  proper  estates,  mansions,  and 
houses  in  the  country,  and  ordering  all  of  them,  except  such  as 
were  of  the  Pri\'y  Council  or  otherwise  employed  about  the  courts 
to  return  Tidthin  forty  days  to  such  estates,  mansions  and  houses, 
and  to  remain  there,  doing  the  duties  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
their  several  stations,  under  severe  penalties.  The  more  easily  to 
enforce  this  order,  and  to  detect  defaulters,  the  taverns,  ordinaries, 
bake-shops,  etc,  of  London  were  put  under  new  regulations  (Jan- 
uary, 1633-4).  All  back-doors  of  taverns  towards  the  Thames 
were  shut  up,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bear  Tavern  by  the 
bridge ;  vintners  were  restricted  in  the  sales  of  wine  and  tobac<M> ; 
butchers  were  forbidden  to  be  graziers ;  and,  that  wealthy  persons 
might  have  at  least  one  inducement  to  remain  in  the  country,  no 
pheasants,  partridges,  ducks  or  game-fowl  of  any  sort,  were  to  be 
dressed  or  eaten  in  any  inn  or  ordinary  in  town.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
inn-keepers  and  tavern-keepers  in  London  were  forbidden  to  sell 
any  article  in  addition  to  liquors  except  bread. 
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But,  though  such  arbitrary  enactments  were  dictated  in  part  by 
the  peculiar  political  spirit  of  the  government,  and  were,  in  many 
cases,  intended  as  devices  of  wringing  money  from  the  subject,  they 
had  some  justification  in  preceding  English  practice,  and  in  the  no- 
tions then  entertained  everywhere  of  true  political  economy.  More 
emphatically  characteristic,  therefore,  of  Laud's  system  of  "  Thor^ 
ough  "  were  the  persecutions  directed  against  individuals  who  had 
given  the  government  cause  of  offence,  and  the  remorseless  use 
made  of  the  Star-chamber  as  a  means  of  depriving  such  offenders 
of  the  benefits  of  ordinary  law,  and  bringing  them  and  their  acts 
and  opinions  under  the  direct  heel  of  the  executive.  There  had 
been  nothing  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  comparable,  for  tyrannic 
contempt  of  law  afid  reason,  or  even  for  heart lessness  and  brutality, 
to  the  series  of  Star-chamber  sentences  passed  on  individuals  be- 
tween 1632  and  1638.  A  few  instances,  usually  selected  now  by 
historians  as  most  conspicuous,  serve  but  as  specimens  of  a  host  that 
are  buried  in  the  contemporary  records.  Prynne,  prosecuted  by 
Attorney-General  Noy  for  the  alleged  libel  on  the  queen  and  on 
royalty,  in  his  Histriomastix^  was  sentenced  (May,  1634)  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £5,000,  to  be  expelled  from  his  profession  as  a  barrister  and 
firom  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and 
have  his  books  burnt  before  him,  to  liave  his  ears  cut  offj  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  The  sentence  —  the  most  cruel  which  had  been 
passed  since  that  on  Leigh  ton  in  1630  —  was  executed  in  every  par- 
ticular; Prynne  having  one  ear  cut  off  in  Westminster,  and  tlie 
other  in  Cheapside,  and  being  nearly  suffocated  besides  by  the 
burning  of  his  books  "  under  his  nose."  About  the  same  time,  one 
Bowyer,  for  slandering  Laud,  was  pilloried  three  times  with  the  loss 
of  his  ears,  and  was  sentenced  to.  a  fine  of  £3,000  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. Sir  David  Fowlis,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
north,  for  words  spoken  in  Yorkshire  against  Wentworth's  conduct 
in  that  government,  was  fined  £5,000  to  the  king,  and  £3,000  to 
Went  worth,  and  otherwise  punished. 

Necessarily,  however,  it  was  in  the  Church  that  Laud's  system 
was  carried  out  most  rigorously  and  perseveringly.  Laud  was  the 
prime  agent  in  this  department  of  affairs,  but  the  king  went  eagerly 
along  with  him. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crown-patronage  of  the  Church  was  exer- 
cised with  a  view  to  the  predominance,  in  all  its  parts,  of  Laud's 
men  and  Laud's  principles.  The  following  list  of  the  changes  in  the 
episcopal  body,  taken  along  with  our  previous  list  of  the  bishops  in 
1629,  when  Charles  began  his  system  of  absolute  rule  (pp.  278-^0), 
and  our  subsequent  list  of  episcopal  changes  and  promotions  be- 
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tween  March,  1629,  and  July,  1632  (p.  293),  completes  the  history 
of  the  sees  for  the  present  volume. 

L    PROVINCE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Archbishopric.    Promodon  of  Laud  himself,  on  Abbofs  death,  Aug. 
1633. 

Bishopric  of  Bangor.  Edmund  Griffiths,  D.  D..  an  Oxford  man,  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Dolben  (1633);  and  William  Roberts,  D.  D.,  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  on  Griffiths'  death  (1637). 

Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  William  Pierce,  translated  from  Peterborou^ 
on  the  translation  of  Walter  Curie  to  Winchester  (1632). 

Bishopric  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Robert  Skinner,  an  Oxford  man,  and  t^haplain  to 
the  king,  —  distinguished  for  some  years  as  a  Purj^n  preacher  in  Ix»n- 
don,  but  believed  to  have  been  drawn  off  by  Laud  and  the  chaplaincy, 
—  appointed  on  the  translation  of  Coke  to  Hereford  (1636). 

Bishopric  of  CJiichester,  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  tutor  to  the  prince,  appointed  on  the  translation  of  Montague  to 
Norwich  (May  1638). 

Bishopric  of  St.  DavicTs.  The  notorious  Roger  Main  waring,  promoted  to  this 
see  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Field  to  Hereford  (Dec.  1685). 

Bishopric  of  Ely.  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  translated  hither  from  Norwich  on 
the  death  of  Francis  White  (1638),  having  previously  been  promoted 
from  the  Mastership  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  to  the  Deanerj^  of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  Bishoprics  of  Ilereford  and  Norwich. 

Bishopric  of  Hereford.  Dr.  William  Juxon  succeeded  the  Church-historian 
Godwin,  but  held  the  see  only  a  few  months,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  London.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1G33,  by  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell, 
translated  from  Peterborough;  and  on  Lindsell's  death  in  1634,  the  see 
was  given  to  Matthew  Wren  ;  on  whose  translation  to  Norwich  (1635) 
it  was  given  to  Theophilus  Field ;  on  whose  death  (1636)  it  was  given 
to  Coke. 

Bishopric  of  London.  Juxon,  appointed  on  Laud's  elevation  to  the  Primacy 
(1633). 

Bishopric  of  Norwich.  Wren  succeeded  on  Corbet's  death  (1635),  and  was 
succeeded  (1638)  by  Montague. 

Bishopric  of  Peterborough.  Dr.  Francis  Dee  succeeded  Lindsell  (1634),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Towers  (1638). 

Bishopric  of  Rochester.  Dr.  John  Warner,  an  Oxford  divine,  appointed  on 
the  death  of  Bowie  (1637). 

Bishopric  of  Winchester.     Dr.  Walter  Curie  succeeded  Neile  (1632). 

IL    PROVINCE   OF  YORK. 

Bishopric  of  Man.  Dr.  Wm.  Foster  succeeded  Phillips  (1633),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Richard  Parr  (1635). 

Some  of  these  appointments  wore  good,  as  regarded  the  learning 
of  the  men  appointed;  for  indifference  to  learning  was  not  one  of 
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Laud's  faults ;  but  to  the  country  at  large  it  seemed  that  by  such 
appointments  the  government  of  the  Church  was  not  only  being 
concentrated  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  conspicuous  Arminians 
and  Prelatists,  but  was  also,  in  some  cases,  receiving  men  of  as 
avowedly  weak  Protestantism  as  Laud  himself. 

As  primate  of  all  England,  Laud  had  ample  means  of  developing 
his  theory  of  Anglicanism,  and  of  working  even  the  most  reserved 
portions  of  it  into  the  practice  of  the  Church  without  the  eclat  of 
new  enactments.  There  are  but  three  cases  of  any  importance,  in 
which,  during  the  first  five  yeai*s  of  his  Archiepiscopate,  he  had  re- 
course to  actual  legislation.  (1.)  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  the 
Sabbatarian  Controversy,  This  controversy,  not  originally  connected 
with  the  Reformation,  but  of  subsequent  origin,  had  been  long  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  Church  ;  and  men  had  divided  themselves  upon  it 
into  the  three  parties  whom  Fuller  names  respectively  the  Sabbata- 
rians, the  moderate  men,  and  the  Anti-Sabbatarians.  By  the  operation 
of  afiinities,  both  logical  and  historical,  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  had 
embraced  the  more  rigorous  views  of  the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath ; 
while,  on  the  contrary.  Laud  and  his  school  were  strongly  Anti-Sabba- 
tarian, and  regarded  the  very  word  "  Sabbath,"  when  used  instead  of 
"  Sunday,"  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  Church,  and  a  "  secret  magazine 
of  Judaism."  Sabbatarianism,  in  short,  was  a  form  or  sign  of  Puritan- 
ism, worthy,  in  Laud's  view,  of  compulsory  suppression.  He  found 
an  opportunity  for  a  demonstration  on  the  subject.  In  Somersetshire, 
as  in  other  counties,  there  had  long  been  a  custom  of  revels  and 
merry-makings  in  all  the  parishes  on  Sundays,  under  the  name  of 
wakes,  church-ales,  clerk-ales,  and  the  like;  and,  these  meetings 
having  become  offensive,  in  many  cases,  not  only  to  Sabbatarian 
feeling,  but  also  to  public  decency.  Chief  Justice  Richardson  and 
Baron  Denham,  on  their  circuit  through  the  county,  as  judges,  had 
been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  county  justices  and  others,  to  issue  an 
order  for  their  abolition.  Laud  and  the  government,  hearing  of  the 
prohibition,  not  only  caused  it  to  be  rescinded,  but  made  it  the  oc- 
casion for  expressing  his  majesty's  displeasure  with  "  those  humor- 
ists, Puritans  and  precise  people,"  and  for  republishing  the  Book  of 
Sports,  issued  by  Kng  James  in  1618,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ' 
making  bowling,  archery,  dancing,  and  other  games  after  divine 
service,  a  stated  Sunday  institution  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  king- 
dom. All  ministers  were  required  to  read  from  their  pulpits  the 
king's  Declaration  accompanying  the  republication,  —  an  order  ex- 
ceedingly grievous  to  the  Puritans,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
suspension  of  many  ministers,  and  also  to  curious  scenes  of  mock- 
compliance.  Thenceforth,  obstinate  Sabbatarianism  became  a  ground 
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of  profleeation  of  clergymen  both  by  fheir  Diocesans  and  in  die 
High  Commission  Court  (2.)  Another  legislatire  innoration  of 
Land  consisted  of  injunctions  issued  by  him  in  his  Archiepiaoopal^ 
capacity,  and  ratified  by  the  king  (1635),  having  for  their  efibct  lAs 
breaking  ttp  of  the  Dutch  and  WaUoon  cangreffoHanB  thraufffUm^ 
England.  There  were  about  ten  such  congregations  in  all,  nnm- 
bering  about  five  thousand  persons,  and  consisting  of  Dutch  and 
French  manufacturers  and  their  descendants.  To  such  members  of 
the  congregations  as  had  themselves  been  bom  abroad  and  had  only 
settled  in  England,  Laud  was  willing  to  continue  the  privilege  of 
their  separate  worship  and  Liturgy,  guaranteed  them  by  former  stip- 
ulations; but  he  required  that  all  the  English-bom  children  or 
other  descendants  of  such  immigrants  should  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  attend  the  ordinary  parish  churches.  There  were 
vehement  reclamations  against  these  orders,  both  fit>m  the  eongr^»- 
tions,  and  from  the  localities  where  they  were  settied  and  whidi 
they  benefited  by  their  wealth  and  industry ;  but  Laud  was  inflez- 
ible.  The  result  was,  that  many  of  the  immigrants  removed  finm 
England,  and  that  several  flourishing  manu&sturing  colonies  in 
Kent,  Norfolk,  and  other  counties,  were  totally  destroyed.^  (3.)  It . 
was  in  the  Altar  Controversy^  however,  that  Laud  made  his  great- 
est experiment  in  the  possibility  of  forcing,  by  orders  issuing  fix)m 
himself,  a  general  and  simultaneous  change  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  Backed  by  a  preliminary  decision  of  the  king  and  council 
in  one  particular  case,  he  issued  orders  through  his  Vicar-General,  for 
fixing  the  communion-taWe  altarwise  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
and  with  the  ends  north  and  south,  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
of  his  province,  and  for  railing  it  in,  and  otherwise  dbtinguishing  it 
as  a  true  altar.  The  effect  of  these  orders  was  a  general  ferment 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  many  parishes  the  change  was  re- 
sisted by  the  churchwardens  and  the  parishioners,  both  on  the 
ground  of  expense  and  on  the  ground  of  conscience ;  the  Puritan 
ministers,  of  course,  abetted  such  resistance;  and,  in  some  cases 
where  the  change  was  made,  communicants  refused  to  receive  the 
sacrament  at  the  railed  altar.  Among  the  bishops  themselves,  the 
summary  decision  of  what  had  hitherto  been  an  open  question  in 
the  Church,  caused  differences  of  conduct. 

Wliile  pushing  into  the  system  of  the  Church  new  items  of  disci- 
pline derived  from  his  own  theory  of  Anglicanism,  Laud  did  not  the 
less  avail  himself  of  whatever  means  he  had  or  could  make  for  en- 
forcing the  conformity  which  he  was  rendering  more  difilcult.    In 

1  Bnabworth,  II.  273-8;  Neal's  Faritaiis,  III.  257-9;  and  doeumentf  In  the  State  Paptr 
Oflioe. 
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Abbot's  last  report  to  the  king  of  the  state  of  his  province  (1632),  he 
had  returned  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
**  There  is  not  in  the  Church  of  England  left,"  he  had  said,  "  a  single 
inconformable  minister  which  appeareth."  The  statement  had  nec- 
essarily been  interpreted  with  a  good  deal  of  latitude ;  and  where 
Abbot  had  reported  health,  Laud  soon  found  disease. 

His  first  care  had  been  to  strengthen  his  hands  and  the  hands  of 
the  other  prelates  by  enlarging  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  He  had 
hardly  assumed  the  primacy  when  (1634)  he  caused  to  be  addressed 
to  himself  in  the  king's  name  a  warrant  for  fresh  zeal,  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  royal  instnictions  of  1629,  containing,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  regulations  respecting  the  residence  of  bishops, 
their  vigilance  over  the  lecturers  in  their  diocese,  etc.  (see  pp.  287-8), 
certain  new  articles,  enjoining  every  bishop  to  give  in  an  annual  re- 
port of  his  diocese  to  his  metropolitan,  so  that  the  report  of  the  me- 
tropolitan to  the  king  might  be  more  exact.  The  effect  of  this  order 
and  of  Laud's  archiepiscopal  visitations  in  stirring  up  the  bishops,  is 
visible  in  the  series  of  his  own  reports  of  his  province  to  the  king, 
for  the  seven  years  from  1633  to  1639  inclusive.  In  the  report  for 
1633  he  mentions  having  received  accounts,  and  these  rather  meagre, 
from  but  ten  of  the  twenty-one  dioceses  of  his  province ;  but,  in  his 
reports  for  the  remaining  years,  not  more  than  three  or  four  bishops 
are  mentioned  as  defaulters.  The  laziest  in  reporting  Avere  the 
Homish  Goodman  of  Gloucester,  and  Wright  of  Lichfield  and  Cov- 
entry ;  next  in  the  order  of  reluctance  seem  to  have  been  Thorn- 
borough  of  Worcester,  and  the  Calvin istic  Davenant  of  Salisbury ; 
Williams  always  reports  for  Lincoln,  but  in  terras  which  Laud  evi- 
dently distrusts ;  and  the  bishops  who  cooperate  with  Laud  most 
heartily  are  Juxon  of  London,  Wren  of  Norwich,  Curie  of  Winches- 
ter, Pierce  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Ely,  and  Montague  of  Chi- 
chester.^ In  the  province  of  York,  Archbishop  Neile  seems  to  have 
been  more  zealous  of  imitating  Laud  than  any  of  his  bishops.  In 
both  provinces  the  means  by  which  the  more  zealous  bishops  carried 
out  the  instructions  of  their  archbishops  were  somewhat  novel.  Not 
only  did  they  hold  courts  in  their  own  name  for  the  citation,  exami- 
nation and  censure  of  offenders ;  but,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
each  parish  individually  under  control,  they  introduced  what  were 
called  Articles  of  Visitation^  or  lists  of  topics  on  which  they  required 
exact  information,  and  also  Churchwardens^  Oaths^  binding  the 
churchwardens,  as  the  official  informers  in  every  parish,  to  take  these 
articles  as  the  directories  of  their  inquiries.  The  churchwardens' 
oath  (a  totally  illegal  imposition,  and  resisted  as  such  by  many 

1  Sec  thu  series  of  Report!  in  Wharton'i  Laad. 
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churchwardens)  was  the  same  or  nearly  so  in  different  dioceses;  but 
the  several  bishops  drew  up  their  own  Articles  of  Visitation,  and 
some  were  more  strict  than  others.  The  strictest  of  all  was  Wren 
of  Norwich,  whose  articles  were  139  in  number,  inyolving  897  dis- 
tinct queries !  To  these  excesses  of  episcopal  jurisdiction^  add  ex- 
emption claimed  and  accorded  from  interferences  of  the  civil  courts; 
also,  a  claim  advanced  by  Laud,  and  at  last  decided  in  his  &vor  by 
the  king  in  council  (June  1636),  to  the  right  of  visitation  of  the  two 
Universities  in  his  character  as  metropolitan ;  and,  finally,  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  the  powers  of  the  High  Conmiission  court. 

A  list,  year  by  year,  of  prosecutions  and  punishments  by  ecclenas- 
tical  authority  in  England,  from  1633  to  1638  inclusive,  would  be  a 
very  instructive  document.  Laud's  annual  Reports,  and  the  records 
in  Rushworth  and  in  other  collections,  give  a  notion  of  its  probable 
extent  and  composition. 

First  among  the  objects  of  his  punitive  energy,  as  being  ofiendeis 
of  the  most  heinous  class,  were  the  Separatists,  Schismatics,  Brown- 
ists.  Anabaptists  or  Fanatics  (for  all  these  names  are  applied  to  them 
indiscriminately),  who  had  actually  broken  loose  from  the  Church  of 
England,  thrown  the  institution  of  an  ordained  ministry  amde  as 
only  a  ceremony  like  the  rest,  and  set  up  a  secret  worship  of  Grod  in 
conventicles.  Besides  the  ineradicable  nests  of  such  Separatists 
sheltered  in  the  recesses  of  London,*  there  were  little  schools  and 
colonies  of  them  in  other  parts  —  in  Lincoln,  where  one  Johnson,  a 
baker,  was  their  leader ;  and  at  Asbton,  Maidstone,  and  other  places 
in  Laud's  own  diocese  of  Canterbury,  where  three  men  named 
Brewer,  Turner,  and  Fenner  had  "  i)lantcd  the  infection."  The  plan 
of  procedure  in  such  cases  was  to  put  the  leaders  in  prison  and  keep 
them  there,  and  to  excommunicate  and  otherwise  punish  all  who 
were  known  to  attend  the  conventicles.  Year  after  year,  however. 
Laud  complains  that  he  cannot  root  them  out.  "  They  are  all  of  the 
poorer  sort,"  he  says,  "  and  very  simple,  so  that  I  am  utterly  to  seek 
what  to  do  with  them."  Their  preachers  also  manage  to  escape 
from  prison,  and  then,  instead  of  leaving  the  country,  have  merely 


1  A8  early  aa  June  11, 1631, 1  find  (Original 
Letter  in  State  Paper  Office)  Bishop  Hall 
of  Exeter  writing,  ratlier  officiously,  to  Land, 
then  Blahop  of  London,  thus :  —  "  Right  Rev. 
and  Hon.,  with  beat  services,  —  I  was  bold 
the  last  week  to  give  your  Lordship  informa- 
tion of  a  busy  and  ignorant  schisraatick  lurk- 
ing in  London ;  since  which  time,  I  hear  to 
my  grief,  that  there  are  eleven  several  congre- 
gations (as  they  call  them)  of  separatists 
about  the  city,  famished  with  their  idly-pre- 
tended pastors,  who  meet  together  in  brew- 


houses,  and  such  other  meet  places  of  resort, 
every  Sunday.  I  do  well  know  your  Lord- 
ship's zealous  and  oareftil  vigUanoe  over  that 
populous  world  of  men,  so  as  I  am  anared 
your  Lordship  finds  enough  to  move  both 
your  sorrow  and  holy  ftrvency  in  the  caoM 
of  God's  Chureh;  neither  do  I  write  this  as 
to  inform  your  Lordship  of  what  yoa  know 
not,  but  to  condole  the  misery  of  the  time.** 
liall  then  goes  on  to  a  matter  of  prirmte  coii> 
ccm  to  himself. 
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another  bout  of  preaching  in  their  old  haunts,  till  they  are  caught 
and  put  in  prison  again.  Brewer,  on  being  recaptured  in  this  man- 
ner and  brought  again  before  the  High  Commission,  only  "  stood  si- 
lent, but  in  such  a  jeering,  scornful  manner,  as  I  scarce  ever  saw  the 
like."  Laud  hints  that,  as  these  offenders  are  too  poor  to  fear  fines 
and  too  desperate  to  care  for  prison,  the  civil  judges  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  devise  some  new  mode  of  dealing  with  them;  and  the 
king  adds  his  marginal  note,  "  Demand  their  help,  and  if  they  refuse, 
I  shall  make  them  assist  you."  Even  the  mass  of  the  English  Puri- 
tans held  aloof  at  this  time  from  the  poor  sectaries. 

The  majority  of  the  prosecutions  were,  of  course,  against  the 
ordinary  Puritans  or  Nonconformists  within  the  Church.  Some 
were  against  laymen,  and  especially  against  refractory  church- 
wardens, who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  faithful  censorship  im- 
posed by  the  bishops,  or  who  resisted  the  removal  and  railing-in  of 
the  communion-table ;  some  were  against  itinerant  lecturers  and 
those  who  harbored  them ;  but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  were 
against  parish  ministers  and  curates  for  breaches  of  one  or  more  of 
the  numerous  articles  of  Church  order  included  in  perfect  con- 
formity. Many  of  these  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  courts  of  the 
bishops  and  archbishops,  where  offenders  were  admonished,  sus- 
pended, or  deprived  and  excommunicated ;  but  the  most  flagrant 
cases  were  referred  to  the  High  Commission,  where  fine  and  impris- 
onment might  be  added  to  the  sentence.  The  names  of  the  most 
conspicuous  Puritan  ministers  —  the  Cottons,  the  Mathers,  the 
Davenports,  the  Wards,  the  Snellings  —  thus  suspended,  deprived, 
excommunicated,  or  otherwise  censured  between  1633  and  1638, 
may  be  picked  out,  to  the  number  of  several  scores,  from  Laud, 
Kushworth,  and  Xeal ;  but  these  scores  of  conspicuous  names  only 
represent  an  unregistered  mass  of  persecution  or  threatened  perse- 
cution which  racked  and  irritated  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
Wren  of  Norwich  had  at  one  time  thirty  ministers  in  his  diocese 
under  excommunication,  out  of  a  much  larger  number  of  less  stub- 
bom  offenders  that  had  been  on  trial  for  refusing  to  read  the  Dec- 
laration of  Sports.  Had  other  bishops  been  proportionately  strict, 
there  would  have  been  about  eight  hundred  ministers  in  a  similar 
predicament  in  all  the  dioceses  together.  Other  bishops,  however, 
were  not  as  strict,  but  tempered  the  system  in  its  operation  by  more 
or  less  of  personal  good  sense  and  charity.  As  it  was,  numbers  of 
the  persecuted,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  emigrated  to  Holland 
and  to  America.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  Laud  or  of  Charles,  however, 
that  even  this  outlet  was  left  open.  In  July,  1635,  there  was  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons,  not  sailors,  soldiers,  or  the  like, 
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to  leave  the  realm  without  license  from  the  king,  or  from  six  of 
the  Privy  Council,  whereof  one  should  be  a  principal  Seoretaiy  of 
State ;  and  this  was  followed  in  1636,  1687,  and  1688,  by  men 
stringent  rules  to  the  same  effect,  fitimed  expressly  to  arrest  the 
emigration  of  ^  humorists  and  Puritans."  All  know  the  story,  how 
by  this  policy  a  band  of  the  very  men  whom,  had  Charles  and  Land 
been  wise,  they  would  have  gladly  seen  leave  the  island,  —  Lord 
Say,  Lord  Brook,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell 
himseli^ — were  balked  in  a  plan  they  had  formed  for  emigrating  to 
New  England,  and  detained  at  home  to  act  out  their  parts.  Less 
familiar,  perhaps,  is  the  &ct  that  one  or  two  future  leaders  of  die 
Commonwealth  did  emigrate,  and  returned. 

A  class  of  offences  which  stood  in  a  category  by  themselves,  as 
worse  than  ordinary  nonconformity  or  schism,  were  publio  assaults^ 
through  the  press  or  otherwise,  on  the  prelatio  constitution  of  the 
Church,  or  on  the  English  hierarchy,  personally  or  collectively.  In 
spite  of  the  terrible  punishment  of  Leighton  for  his  Stands  Pka 
against  Prelacy^  and  of  Prynne  for  his  JSiatriomastix^  offences  of 
the  kind  continued  to  be  committed.  Prynne,  in  his  prison,  with 
his  ears  sewed  on  again,  was  as  much  Prynne  as  ever.  Having 
access  to  pen  and  ink,  he  not  only  wrote  letters  to  Laud  and  others 
of  the  Privy  Council,  taxing  them  with  cruelty  and  injustice  to 
himself,  but  he  also  contrived  to  publish  some  twelve  new  treatises 
and  pamphlets  in  his  old  strain.  For  these  he  was  again  called 
before  the  Star-chamber  in  June  1G37;  and  along  with  him  were 
called  up  two  other  offenders  in  the  same  respects,  personally 
known  to  him  —  John  Bastwick,  the  Puritan  physician  of  Col- 
chester ;  and  Henry  Burton,  the  Puritan  minister  of  Friday-street, 
London.  Like  Prynne,  these  two  persons,  known  as  pamphleteers 
since  1 G24,  had  at  last  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  been 
thrown  into  prison.  Like  Prynne,  too,  they  had  used  their  pens  in 
prison  so  as  to  aggravate  their  previous  crimes.  It  was  thought 
meet  that  the  three  men  should  be  punished  together  —  a  victim  ia 
each  of  the  learned  professions.  Accordingly,  in  virtue  of  a  sen- 
tence of  Star-chamber  on  June  14,  1637,  the  three  were,  on  the  30th 
of  that  month,  set  in  three  separate  pillories  in  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, and  there  punished,  one  by  one,  in  the  presence  of  an  assem- 
bled crowd.  Burton  was  punished  first,  by  cutting  off  his  ears — 
which  was  done  "  so  very  close  that  the  temporal  artery  was  cut, 
and  the  blood  streamed  down  the  scaffold ; "  the  poor  man  making 
such  wild  speeches  about  Christ  all  the  while,  and  enduring  the 
torturiB  so  manfully,  that  some  thought  him  inspired  and  others 
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thought  him  crazed.^  Bastwick  was  next  punished  in  the  same 
manner,  showing  no  less  courage.  His  wife,  who  stood  on  the 
scaffold,  received  his  ears  in  her  lap,  and  kissed  him.  Prynne's  turn 
came  last ;  and  his  ears,  having  suffered  the  operation  of  cutting 
before,  were  this  time  sawn  rather  than  cut  off — in  addition  to 
which  he  was  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for 
**  Seditious  Libeller."  He  bore  all  even  more  stubbornly  than  the 
others,  saying  to  the  executioner,  "  Cut  me,  tear  me ;  I  fear  thee 
not ;  I  fear  the  fire  of  hell ! "  and  uttering  other  speeches  respecting 
bishops  and  the  law  of  England,  at  one  of  which  the  people  gave  a 
shout.  Indeed,  all  over  England,  even  among  the  most  loyal  and 
moderate,  the  effect  of  these  cruelties  was  such  as  to  give  the 
government  reason  to  repent  what  had  been  done.  This  appeared 
after  the  three  men  had  been  removed  to  undergo  the  remaining 
parts  of  their  sentences  in  perpetual  and  solitary  imprisonment  — 
Prynne,  first  in  Caernarvon  Castle  in  Wales,  and  then  in  Mount 
Orgueil  in  Jersey ;  Bastwick  first  in  Lancaster  Castle,  and  then  in 
the  Isle  of  Scilly ;  and  Burton  first  at  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  and 
then  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 

One  case  of  prosecution  different  from  any  yet  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  was  neither  an  ordinary  ecclesiastical  prosecution,  nor 
one  on  common  civil  grounds,  but  rather  an  act  of  j)ersonal  venge- 
ance on  a  great  political  adversary,  was  that  of  the  Ex-Keeper 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Since  his  removal  from  power  in 
1625,  the  bishop  had  been  a  terrible  tongue  loose  in  the  nation. 
Every  now  and  then,  a  saying  of  his  —  as  that  "the  Puritans  woul(J 
carry  all  things  at  last,"  that  "  no  one  was  wise  who  permanently 
opposed  himself  to  the  people  of  England,"  that  "  the  people  were 
not  to  be  lashed  by  every  man's  hand,"  —  was  reported  at  court  as 
the  latest  flash  from  Lincoln.  At  length  (1632),  on  the  score  of 
some  sayings  of  his  reported  as  having  been  s|K)ken  at  his  own 
table,  and  in  which  the  king's  name  had  been  mentioned,  he  was 
prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber  for  having  revealed  the  king's  se- 
crets. Williams  raised  such  a  host  of  preliminary  legal  objections  to 
this  charge,  and  fought  them  so  vigorously  against  Noy  and  the  other 
Crown-lawyers,  that  the  charge  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  charge 
substituted  (1635),  —  that  of  subornation  of  witnesses  in  a  trial  in 
which  he  was  interested.  This  charge,  too,  he  defended  with  all  his 
might ;  offered,  when  he  saw  it  going  against  him,  to  compound  for 
it  by  a  voluntary  fine  and  other  concessions  to  the  king;  but  when, 
through  Laud's  influence,  these  offers  were  rejected,  stood  at  bay 
and  dared  the  worst.    While  the  trial  was  proceeding,  the  interest 

1  Fuller't  Cburoh  Hlitory. 
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of  it  was  oompUoated  bj  aoooBatioiui  brought  against  the  bishop 
from  various  quarters,  of  having  protected  the  Puritans  in  his 
diocese,  and  of  having  himself  maintained  Puritan  opinions.  In 
July,  1637,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  to  be  impris- 
oned during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  be  suspended  by  the  W^ 
Commission  from  his  offices  and  benefices.  That  the  sentence  was 
no  heavier  was  owing  to  the  comparative  moderation  of  some  of 
the  bishop's  old  friends  among  the  great  nobles;  for  Laud  and 
Windebank  pressed  for  his  deprivation  and  deportation,  and  Slnch 
even  hinted  at  punishment  by  the  pillory.  ^  Kay,  after  the  bishop 
was  in  the  Tower,  expecting  the  remission  of  at  least  part  of  his 
sentence  firom  the  king's  clemency,  means  were  found  to  bring 
down  the  blow  of  a  second  sentence.  When  the  bishop's  residence 
was  taken  possession  o^  and  his  library  and  other  effects  ransacked, 
there  was  found  a  letter  which  had  been  written  to  him  in  1683, 1^ 
Mr.  Lambert  Osbaldiston,  head-master  of  Westminster  School,  in 
which  Laud  was  refeired  to  as  ^the  little  vermin,"  ^the  urchin,* 
^  the  hocuspocus,"  etc  For  having  received  this  letter,  and  for  a 
note  in  his  own  handwriting  in  which  there  was  a  similar  expres- 
sion, the  bishop  was  again  fined  £8,000.  Osbaldiston  was  at  the 
same  time  fined  £5,000,  deprived,  and  sentenced  to  have  his  ears 
tacked  to  the  pillory  in  the  presence  of  his  scholars.  For  a  man 
who  had  already  some  fourscore  grateful  pupils  in  the  Doctorate  or 
high  in  the  various  professions,  besides  many  younger  and  rising 
pupils,  such  as  Cowley,  this  last  indignity  was  intolerable.  He 
managed  to  escape,  leaving  a  note  in  his  study  to  the  effect  that  he 
"had  gone  beyond  Canterbury.'"  Shut  up  in  the  Tower,  where 
Hackct  and  other  steady  friends  visited  him,  and  where  he  amused 
himselTwith  writing  Latin  verses,  Williams  was  teased  with  new 
charges,  the  object  of  which  was  his  deprivation  and  deportation  to 
Ireland.  He  retorted  and  resisted;  stood  out  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm ;  and,  at  length,  —  appealed  to  a  coming  parliament ! 

Not  merely  in  the  sense  of  a  manifest  return  to  parts  of  the 
Romish  ceremonial  in  worship,  and  to  liomish  tenets  in  doctrine^ 
but  in  a  sense  more  particular  and  express,  there  was  a  Romanizing 
party  in  England.  There  was  a  party  entertaining  itself  in  secret 
with  the  idea  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  Churches,  and 
working  diplomatically  towards  that  end.  It  does  not  appear,  in- 
deed, that  either  Laud  or  Charles  wns  practically  active  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  they  were  willing  to  permit  activity  in  others.  Bishop 
Montague  of  Chichester,  as  the  head  of  the  Romanizing  Action 
among  the  clergy,  and  Cottington  and  Windebank,  as  lay  privy- 
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cotmcillors,  who  were  Catholics,  or  all  but  Catholics  already,  held 
communications  on  the  subject  with  Panzani  and  Con  —  agents 
from  the  Papal  court,  who  had  been  sent  over  on  other  business, 
and  had  been  well  received  by  the  king.  It  was  reported  at  Rome, 
on  Montague's  representations,  that,  were  a  feasible  scheme  of  union 
propounded,  in  which  all  the  concession  should  not  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, several  other  bishops  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  would  bo 
found  ready  for  it.  Only  three  bishops,  it  was  said  — Davenant  of 
Salisbury,  Hall  of  Exeter,  and  Morton  of  Durham  —  were  deter- 
mined Anti-Catholics.  * 

In  all  likelihood,  the  obstacle  to  farther  and  more  open  attempts 
at  a  union  was  at  Rome  rather  than  at  Lambeth,  The  union  which 
Laud  contemplated  as  possible  in  due  time  was  one  to  be  accom- 
plished as  between  two  bodies  of  coequal  importance,  gravitating 
towards  each  other  and  moving  over  equal  distances  in  order  to 
meet ;  and  this  was  not  a  imion  which  the  Roman  statesmen,  though 
they  might  permit  it  to  be  talked  o^  ftould  ever  really  intend. 
What  with  a  nucleus  of  many  thousands  of  known  Catholics  in 
England  to  begin  with,  what  with  the  activity  of  some  hundreds 
of  Catholic  priests  going  about  in  England,  and  what  with  the 
tendency  that  there  would  be  among  the  Romanizing  English  clergy 
to  end  in  Rome  of  their  own  accord,  whether  Rome  moved  towards 
them  or  not,  a  union  of  another  kind  did  not  seem  ultimately 
impossible.  This,  too,  was  the  union  which  the  queen  desired,  and 
which,  so  far  as  she  had  power  in  the  state,  she  did  her  best  to  for- 
ward. Her  private  palace,  Denmark  House-  in  the  Strand,  became 
the  centre  of  consultations  and  negotiations  different  from  those 
between  the  Papal  agents  and  Montague,  or  from  those  which 
Rome  would  have  proposed  to  Laud ;  and  it  was  with  her,  as  the 
representative  of  a  true  Catholic  disposition  in  the  English  political 
element,  that  Rome  carried  on  the  closest  correspondence.* 

What  seemed  to  give  probability  to  the  Roman  as  against  the 
Laudian  notion  of  a  union,  was  the  growing  frequency  of  English 
"  perversions,"  and  especially  of  "  perversions  "  in  high  life.  Every 
year,  since  the  commencement  of  Laud's  rule,  as  well  as  long  before, 
there  had  been  such  "  perversions,"  whether  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  mystified  in  the  course  of  their  foreign  travels  by  those 
who  made  it  their  business  to  capture  the  interesting  heretics  in 

1  The  moTement  towards  Rome  among  the  state  papers  and  letters,  not  formerly  access!- 

Bnglish  clergy  and  courtiers  under  Laud's  ble.    The  fairest  summary  at  present  is  that 

primacy,  and  the  extent  to  which  Charles  of  Mr.  HaUam:  ConsUtut.  Hist.  (4th  edit.)  I. 

and  Laud  abetted  it,  might  be  the  subject  479--481. 
now  of  a  special  investigation  by  the  aid  of         S  Banke,  Bog.  Transl.  (1850),  II.  2S0, 201. 
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their  unprotected  condition,  or  of  others  at  home  who  reasoned 
themaelves  dialectioally  over  the  veige  of  Laudiam.  There  waa 
Sir  Tobj  Matthews,  son  of  a  former  archbishop  of  Yoik,  an  aotive 
Catholic  agent  since  1620.  There  was  Walter  Montague,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  a  much  more  recent  convert.  <%it 
lingworth  had  made  his  aberration,  but  had  returned ;  and  he  waa 
now  a  member  of  that  Falkland  set  of  ^  dear  reasonera  "  in  religion, 
whose  speculations,  finding  nothing  satia&ctory  in  the  backward 
movement  into  Popish  fog,  had  turned  themselves  the  other  way, 
and  were  cleaving  forward,  through  the  Protestantism  that  8ur> 
rounded  them,  towards  some  bleaker  standing-ground.  Connected 
with  the  Falkland  group,  however,  were  some  who  had  not  heads 
like  Chillingworth's,  to  go  and  come  again.  Lord  Falkland*a  mother 
was  a  Catholic,  and  was  converting  her  daughters  and  others  about 
her.  Most  notorious  of  all  was  the  case  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
whose  associations  with  the  Falkland  set  had  also  been  intimate. 
The  son  of  a  Catholic  who  had  been  executed  for  his  share  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  this  ^Mirandula  of  his  age,"  as  he  waa  called, — 
magnificent  in  appearance  and  stature,  universally  accomplished, 
flowing  in  talk,  one-third  knight-errant,  one-third  philosopher,  one* 
third  charlatan,  an^  known  in  one  capacity  or  another  all  round  the 
London  world  from  Laud  to  Hobbes,  —  had,  after  a  year  of  vacilla- 
tion, abjured  the  Protestant  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  returned  to  his  paternal  religion,  as  more  suitable  for  his  pecul- 
iar intellect.  His  "  perversion  "  had  taken  place  privately,  in  Paris, 
in  1635,  since  which  time  he  had  lived  in  that  city,  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  English  residents. 

In  j)roportion  as  Laud  valued  his  theory  of  a  possible  union  of 
the  Churches  at  some  time  or  other  by  a  mutual  gravitation  of  their 
masses,  each  in  its  totality,  this  floating  off  of  atoms  ftom.  the  one  to 
the  other,  without  leave  given,  annoyed  and  vexed  him.  There  is  a 
letter  of  his,  of  date  July  20, 1 634,  in  which  he  represents  to  the  king 
the  mischief  that  Lord  Falkland's  mother  was  doing  at  court,  and 
asks  leave  to  bring  "the  old  lady"  before  the  High  Commission.^ 
His  letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  Paris  on  hearing  of  his  change  in 
religion  is  one  of  severe,  though  friendly  rebuke."  He  wrote  more 
than  once  to  the  authorities  of  Oxford  University,  ordering  them  to 
take  proceedings  against  Jesuit  missionaries  who  were  at  work  in  the 
colleges.  Not  knowing  of  these  measures  of  Laud  against  conver- 
sions to  Catholicism,  or  not  thinking  them  enough,  or  regarding  his 
general  policy  as  promoting  in  the  main  what  he  was  checking 
feebly  in  the  particular,  the  Puritans  found  in  the  increasing  number 

1  OriginAl  in  SUto  Fftper  Oflioe.  S  Frinted  in  Wliarton*!  LmuL 
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of  perversions  in  the  years  1636  and  1637  a  fresh  condemnation  of 
him  and  his  adherents.  Even  moderate  men  saw  in  these  "  perver- 
sions" a  cause  for  general  alarm.  It  may  have  been  noted  that 
Milton  in  his  JLycidas^  written  when  the  public  excitement  on  this 
subject  was  at  its  height  (Nov.  1637),  makes  distinct  reference  to  it. 
Fed  with  wind  and  with  rank  mist,  he  says,  the  sheep  rot  inwardly, 
and  spread  contagion  among  themselves : 

"  Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

I  * 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said." 

n.  Ireland  from  1632  to  1638.  Regarded  as  an  exhibition  of 
energy  and  genius  in  accomplishing  a  set  task,  Wentworth's  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  proconsulship. 
Such  boldness,  such  strength  of  will,  such  contempt  of  popularity 
in  comparison  with  success  in  a  purpose,  such  a  combination  of  a 
fixed  intellectual  theory  of  the  methods  of  rule,  with  practical 
talent  in  applying  them,  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  man 
in  the  list  of  British  viceroys.  It  is  only  when  we  consider  the 
higher  question  of  the  worth  of  the  cause  which  Wentworth  served 
so  ably,  that  our  admiration  of  him  sustains  a  check.  From  first  to 
last,  no  deeper  or  grander  purpose  is  avowed  by  him,  or  is  discern- 
ible in  him  as  existing  though  not  avowed,  than  that  of  thoroughly 
"  doing  the  king's  service."  He  would  perform  that  service,  indeed, 
in  his  own  way,  and  would  differ  from  the  king  himself  in  his 
notions  of  the  way ;  but  the  reference  always  was  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  "wise  and  just  master,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  passing 
exigencies  of  the  tyranny  he  had  consented  to  serve.  Even  so,  the 
gpod  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  not  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  did  enter  into  his  calculations.  "It  has  never  been  dis- 
puted," says  Mr.  Ilallam,  "  that  a  more  uniform  administration  of 
justice  in  ordinary  cases,  a  stricter  coercion  of  outrage,  a  more 
extensive  commerce,  evidenced  by  the  augmentation  of  customs, — 
above  all,  the  foundation  of  the  great  linen  manufacture  in  Ulster, 
—  distinguished  the  period  of  his  government."^  But  Wentworth 
had  come  over  to  govern  Ireland  in  an  interest  in  which  the  good 
of  Ireland  itself  formed  but  a  small  incidental  item,  and  in  which 
also,  unfortunately  for  him,  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  good 
of  any  considerable  part  of  humanity  anywhere  out  of  Ireland  was 
very  profoundly  involved.  He  was  the  topmost  man  of  a  cause  in 
which  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  topmost  man  of  all  could 
be  found,  if  only  for  this  reason,  that  the  topmost  man  of  all  will 

1  CoDstitat  HlBt  U.  fi29. 
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never  be  fonnd  where  there  remains  only  the  right  of  deviniig 
methods,  and  there  is  lost  the  higher  habit  of  considering  ends.  In 
this  respect,  Laud,  so  fkr  inferior  in  other  respects,  was  less  of  a 
mere  instmment  and  more  of  a  man  of  pnipose  than  the  teniA 
Wentworth. 

Daring  the  depntyship  of  Wentworth's  predecessor,  Lord  Falk- 
land (1625 — 1632),  there  had  been  going  on,  with  Irish  Tariataom^ 
the  same  struggle  between  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  desires  of 
the  subject,  which  had  come  to  such  an  abrupt  close  in  England— > 
the  prerogative  insisting,  above  all,  on  money;  and  the  subject  derir* 
ing  in  exchange  for  what  money  it  gave,  certain  ^graces"  or  remis- 
sions of  grievances.    The  Catholics  naturally  wbhed  for  a  repeal 
or  a  modification  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  exercise  of  iJidr 
religion ;  the  Protestants,  beside  wishing  for  directly  the  reverse  of 
this  as  regarded  the  Catholics,  had  ecclesiastical  petitions  of  their 
own ;  there  were  complaints  from  all  quarters  of  military  exactioiUi 
monopolies  and  maladministration  of  law;  and  above  all,  and  aflfeot- 
ing  the  whole  island,  there  was  the  grievance  of  a  terrible  prftctioe 
of  the  CrowlL  to  inquire  into  the  titles  by  which  &milies  held  their 
lands,  and,  where  flaws  could  he  found,  at  whatever  distance  6t 
time,  either  to  resume  the  lands  or  to  levy  fines  for  their  continued 
possession.    At  length,  in  1628,  Charles,  then  ceding  the  Petition 
of  Right  to  his  English  subjects,  had  thought  it  but  consistent  to 
come  to  some  similar  arrangement  with  the  Irish,    It  was  agreed 
between  him  and  Irish  agents  sent  over  on  purpose,  that  the  Irish 
should  voluntarily  contribute  £120,000,  to  bo  paid  in  three  years 
by  quarterly  instalments,  and  that,  in  return  for  these,  the  king 
should  yield  certain  "  graces  "  including  the  security  of  all  property 
in  land   after  sixty  years  of  undisputed  possession.     It  was  an 
express  part  of  the  understanding  that  these  "  graces  **  should  be 
duly  confirmed  by  an  Irish  parliament  to  be  called  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  the  first  instalments  of  the  money  had 
been  paid,  Charles,  having  made  up  his  mind  against  parliaments 
in  England,  had  resolved  to  bo  off  from  this  part  of  the  bargain. 
Lord  Falkland  had  issued  writs  summoning  the  promised  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  owing  to  an  informality,  the  writs  were  declared  void, 
and  no  parliament  was  held. 

When  Wentworth  succeeded  Falkland  (1682),  the  period  for 
which  the  Tolnntary  contribution  had  been  granted  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  money  was  all  spent;  there  was  no  Irish  army; 
and  the  nation  felt  that  it  had  been  cheated.  How,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  more  money  to  be  raised?  The  Irish  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Ely,  and  the  Irish  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
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on  whom  the  administration  devolved  in  the  interval  between 
Falkland's  departure  and  Went  worth's  arrival,  saw  no  other  imme- 
diate means  of  revenue  than  the  vigorous  exaction  of  the  statu- 
tory fines  firom  the  Catholics.  Wentworth  interposed  from  Eng- 
land to  put  a  stop  to  this.  The  question  of  religious  conformity 
as  against  the  Catholics  was,  he  wrote,  ^^  a  great  business,  having 
many  a  root  lying  deep  and  far  within  ground ; "  it  was  a  business 
to  be  taken  up  in  proper  time;  but,  meanwhile,  it  was  not  fit 
that  the  payment  of  the  king's  army  should  depend  on  such  a 
matter  as  '^  the  casual  income  of  twelvepence  a  Sunday."  There 
would  be  no  real  difficulty,  he  thought,  in  continuing  the  Irish 
contribution  a  year  longer,  during  which  time  it  would  be  his  fault 
if  means  were  not  found  either  to  make  that  contribution  per> 
manent  or  to  provide  some  equivalent.  The  king  and  the  Eng- 
lish counsel  entered  into  his  views;  a  royal  letter  was  sent  over 
to  Ireland,  threatening,  that  if  the  contributions  were  not  "freely 
and  thankfully  continued,"  his  majesty  would  be  obliged  to  "straiten 
his  former  graces"  and  make  use  of  every  right  he  had.  This 
letter,  accompanied  and  followed  by  missives  to  the  Irish  officials 
from  Wentworth  himself  had  the  intended  effect;  and,  with  some 
faint  hope  of  the  "  graces "  as  ultimately  possible,  the  Irish  con- 
sented to  farther  payment  for  them.^ 

On  arriving  in  Ireland  (July  1633),  Wentworth  set  about  his 
task.  His  conclusion,  after  a  little  while,  was  one  to  which  he  had 
before  inclined,  but  which  it  required  courage  to  propound  to  the 
king,  —  to  wit,  that  it  would  be  best  and  easiest  in  Ireland  to 
proceed  "  by  way  of  Parliament."  With  much  hesitation,  the  king 
allowed  the  experiment.  In  a  private  letter  to  Wentworth  (April 
12,  1634)  he  wrote:  "As  for  that  Hydra  (of  a  parliament)  take 
good  heed,  for  you  know  that  I  have  found  it  as  well  cunning  as 
malicious.  It  is  true  your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and  judgment;  yet  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for  my  service  though 
their  obstinacy  make  you  break  with  them;  for  I  fear  that  they 
have  some  ground  to  demand  more  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give." 
Within  the  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  (July  14, 
1634),  the  parliament  met  in  Dublin. 

Wentworth's  plans  were,  indeed,  well  laid.  He  had  managed 
the  elections  so  that  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  nearly 
balanced  each  other;  he  had  packed  the  lower  house  with  trust- 
worthy persons ;  and  he  had  seen  that  the  proxies  of  absent  lords, 
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membeiB  of  the  npper  house,  were  in  safe  hinds.  But  his  gmnd 
device  was  the  division  of  the  parliament  into  two  aesuons^ — 
the  first,  or  king's  session,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  sapplj 
of  the  king's  wants;  the  second,  or  subjects'  session,  to  be  spenC^ 
conditionally  on  the  saccess  of  the  first,  in  the  conaderatioii  of 
the  subjects'  grievances.  Without  detailing  the  steps  by  which 
this  device  of  the  double  session  was  first  forced  on  the  parliameBt 
and  then  turned  to  the  intended  account,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  boA 
sessions  were  successful.  In  the  first,  subsidies  were  obtained  to 
the  unprecedented  amount  of  £800,000, —  to  wit,  six  sabsidiet  of 
£50,000  each;  whereas,  all  that  had  been  expected  was  three  sab- 
mdies  of  £80,000  each.  This  and  other  business  of  the  first  sesrion 
being  over,  there  came  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  second  seasioi^ 
which  began  in  October  1684^  and  continued  till  April  1685.  Dur- 
ing these  six  months  Wentworth's  whole  soul  was  bent  on  fira»> 
trating  the  expected  ^graces,"  and  terrifying  the  veiy  name  of 
them  out  of  the  Irish  mind.  As  usual,  he  took  the  blame  and 
responsibility  on  himself  He  would  not  even  dare,  he  said,  to 
transmit  to  the  king  such  demands  as  the  parliament  addrcMed 
to  him  I  Infinite  was  the  interest  at  the  English  Court  in  the 
progress  of  the  struggle  between  the  Irish  parliament  and  the 
resolute  deputy.  The  king  himself  writing  privately  to  Went- 
worth  (Jan.  22,  1634-5),  and  thanking  him  for  his  extraordinary 
service,  to  recognize  which  fully  in  letters  would  be  to  write 
"panegyricks  rather  than  despatches,"  yet  hints  that  he  will  be 
glad  when  the  parliament  is  &irly  dismissed.  '^My  reasons,"  he 
says,  ^  are  grounded  upon  my  experience  of  them  [of  parliaments] 
here :  they  are  of  the  nature  of  cats ;  they  ever  grow  curst  with 
age,  so  that,  if  ye  will  have  good  of  them,  put  them  off  hand- 
somely when  they  come  to  any  age."  When  this  one  was  "put 
off"  in  the  following  April,  Wentworth  could  congratulate  the 
king  on  having  got  everything  from  it  and  given  nothing  in 
return.  The  exultation  of  Wentworth  in  his  success,  breaks  out 
in  his  letters.  To  the  king  he  writes:  "All  the  graces  prejudicial 
to  the  crown  are  laid  so  sound  asleep  as  I  am  confident  they  are 
never  to.be  awakened  more;"  to  Laud:  "Now  I  can  say  the  king 
is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can  be;"  and 
to  Cottington  still  more  confidentially:  "This  is  the  only  ripe 
parliament  that  hath  been  gathered  in  my  time ;  happy  it  were  if 
we  might  live  to  see  the  like  in  England."  And  yet,  when  Went- 
worth, in  the  interval  between  the  two  sessions,  had  written  over, 
petitioning  the  king  for  the  honor  of  an  earldom,  as  a  proof  to 
the  Irish  that  he  possessed  the  royal  confidence,  the  reply  of 
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Charles  had  been  a  refusal  I  **  I  desire  you  not  to  think,"  he  wrote 
(Oct.  23,  1634),  'Uhat  I  am  displeased  with  the  asking,  though  as 
yet  I  grant  it  not.  I  acknowledge  that  noble  minds  are  always 
accompanied  with  lawful  ambitions."  Wentworth,  accordingly, 
remained  Viscount  Wentworth. 

Laud's  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (Sept.  1633),  gave  him  a  more  direct  means  of  cooperating 
with  Wentworth  in  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  we  find  them  corresponding  respecting  appointments 
in  the  college  and  to  vacant  Irish  deaneries  and  bishoprics.  Went- 
worth, indeed,  would  have  found  good  reason  to  appeal  to  Laud 
for  his  potent  help,  if  only  in  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Irish 
Church  —  "an  unlearned  clergy,"  as  he  himself  writes,  Jan.  31, 
1638-4,  "with  not  so  much  as  the  outward  form  of  churchmen  to 
cover  themselves  with ;  the  churches  unbuilt ;  the  parsonages  and 
vicar-houses  utterly  ruined ;  the  people  untaught,  through  the  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy,  occasioned  by  the  unlimited  shameful 
numbers  of  spiritual  promotions  with  cure  of  souls  which  they 
hold  by  commendams ;  the  rites  of  the  Church  run  over  without 
all  decency  of  habit,  order,  or  gravity;  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  to  a  great  proportion  in  lay  hands;  bishops  alienating 
their  very  principal  houses  and  demesnes,"  etc.  These  were  points 
on  which  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  invoke  Laud's  sympathy.  In 
the  course  of  1634  he  was  able  to  write  the  word  "2>o;i^"  in  his 
diary  opposite  two  schemes  which  he  had  projected  as  far  back  as 
1630  —  the  winning  back  for  the  Irish  Church  of  all  the  impropria- 
tions held  by  the  Crown;  and  the  preparation  of  a  new  charter 
and  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  Trinity  College.  On  the  faith  of 
these  and  other  changes,  which  promised  to  make  Irish  ecclesi- 
astical appointments  better  worth  having  than  they  had  been,  he 
was  able  to  find  English  scholars,  whom  he  could  trust,  willing  to 
accept  them.  Between  1633  and  1638,  several  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  of  some  eminence  were  sent  over  by  him,  and  pro- 
moted according  to  their  merits.  Among  these  was  Milton's  old 
college-tutor  Chappell.  Leaving,  at  Laud's  request,  his  fellowship 
in  Christ's,  he  came  over  to  be  Dean  of  Cashel  (Aug.  1633) ;  firom 
which  dignity  he  was  promoted  within  a  year  (Aug.  1634)  to  the 
Provostship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  having  been  designated  by 
Wentworth  himself  in  a  letter  to  Laud  (Jan.  31,  1633-4),  as 
expressly  "the  fittest  man  in  the  kingdom"  for  that  important 
post.  Retaining  the  Provostship,  he  was  in  due  time  to  receive  a 
Bishopric  in  conjunction  with  it  —  that  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  in 
the  province  of  Munster  (Nov.  1638).    On  Laud's  trial,  the  case  of 
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Chappell  was  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Anniniaii  piroauh 
tions.    ^  AU  his  scholars  weriB  Arminians,'*  said  one  witness.^ 

These  measnres  were  bat  preliminary  to  a  grand  stroke  upon 
which  both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Lord  Depaty  were  Tesohred. 
This  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Irish  Articles  of  1618  as  the 
separate  basis  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Thirtj- 
nine  Articles  instead,  so  as  to  make  Ireland  and  England  eodesi- 
astically  one.  It  had  been  no  secret  that  this  was  Land's  aim ;  and 
for  several  years  the  only  questions  with  TJsher  and  his  Calyinislio 
brethren  had  been  when  and  in  what  manner  the  reyolution  would 
be  attempted*  It  was  attempted  by  Wentworth  in  December 
1684^  and  accomplished  l^.him  with  a  swiftness  and  a  fiunHty 
whioh  must  have  surprised  Laud  himself  The  Irish  clergy  bong 
then  assembled  in  convocation  contemporaneously  with  the  £risli 
parliamenti  Wentworth  had  referred  the  business  to  them,  and 
had  received  some  reluctant  promise  from  TJsher  that  it  would 
be  conducted  to  his  satis&ction.  Relying  on  this  promise,  he  was 
attending  more  to  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  than  to  those 
of  the  convocation,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  news  that,  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  they  were  going 
over  the  English  Articles  one  by  one,  marking  ^Agreed**  to  some 
and  ^Deliberandum  ^  opposite  to  others.  Immediately  sending  for 
the  Dean  of  Limerick,  who  was  acting  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, ho  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  copy  of  the  Articles  so 
noted.  "I  publicly  told  them,"  he  says,  "how  unlike  clergymen 
that  owed  canonical  obedience  to  their  superiors  they  had  pro- 
ceeded in  Committee,  how  unheard  of  a  part  it  was  for  a  few 
petty  clerks  to  presume  to  make  Articles  of  Faith  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  State  or  Bishop,  what  a  spirit  of  Brownism 
and  contradiction  I  observed  in  their  DeUheranduriM^  etc*  The 
issue  was  as  ho  had  calculated.  "There  were  a  few  hot  spirits, 
sons  of  thunder,  who  moved  that  they  should  petition  me  for  a 
free  synod ;  but  in  fine  they  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves 
who  should  put  the  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,  and  so  this  likewise 
vanished.''  In  short,  a  canon  was  passed  in  convocation,  unan- 
imously b^  the  bishops,  and  with  only  one  dissentient  voice  among 
the  inferior  clergy,  "approving  and  receiving"  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  entire.  The  Irish  Calvinistic  clergy  flattered  themselves 
that,  in  passing  this  canon,  they  had  still  saved  their  own  old 
Articles ;  but,  in  eflec%  the  vote  abrogated  the  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Irish  Church. 

Having  done  so  much  towards  the  great  design  of  religions  uni- 

1  Wtttrton*8  LuuUaeT.  >  Wentworth  to  Lud,  Deo.  16)  168i;  atf^ff9r4  Lmtn. 
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formitj  in  Ireland,  Wentworth  was  not  disposed  to  go  so  fast  as 
Laud  in  working  out  this  uniformity  minutely  by  prosecutions  of 
individuals.  "  It  will  ever  be  far  forth  of  my  heart,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
conceive  that  a  conformity  of  religion  is  not  above  all  other  things 
principally  to  be  intended ;  for  undoubtedly,  till  we  be  brought  all 
under  one  form  of  divine  service,  the  Crown  is  never  safe  on  this 
side.''  But,  as  to  the  time  and  the  methods  for  bringing  about  such 
absolute  conformity  in  all  points,  he  had  his  own  opinions.  The 
subsidies  were  being  paid ;  why  interrupt  the  payment  by  fresh  dis- 
sensions ?  People  were  unconsciously  coming  round  to  conformity ; 
why  rouse  revolt  by  keeping  the  "  conceit  of  difference "  in  their 
memory  ?  Lastly,  and  most  emphatically,  "  the  great  work  of  refor- 
mation ought  not  to  be  fallen  upon  till  all  incidents  be  fully  provided 
for,  —  the  army  rightly  furnished,  the  forts  Repaired,  money  in  the 
coffers,"  etc.  Accordingly,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment and  convocation,  early  in  1635,  all  Wentworth's  energies  were 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment,  by  his  own  power  as  Deputy,  of  the 
various  measures  still  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  Absolutism  in 
Ireland. 

His  method  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  helped  him  so  far  al- 
ready —  resolute  energy  in  his  own  purposes,  backed  by  an  unsparing 
use  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  compelling  others  to  execute 
them.  The  very  phrase  "  Rewards  and  Punishments,"  ought  to  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Wentworth.  It  was  his  darling  formula 
of  the  whole  art  of  government  —  a  formula  reached  originally  by  a 
generalization  from  his  own  instinctive  practice,  but  afterwards 
played  upon  by  him  poetically,  and  even  imparted  to  others  as  a  po- 
litical secret  Thus  to  Cottington  (1633) :  "If  once  it  shall  please 
God  his  majesty  begin  to  apply  Prcemium  and  Poena  the  right  way, 
lustily  and  roundly,  then,"  etc.  Again,  to  the  king  himself  (1636) :  "I 
know  no  other  rule  to  govern  by  but  by  rewards  and  punishments." 
Again,  to  Laud  (1638) :  "The  lady  Astraea,  the  poet  tells  us,  is  long 
since  gone  to  heaven ;  but  under  favor,  I  can  yet  find  Reward  and 
Punishment  on  earth."  It  was  clearly  Wentworth's  opinion  that, 
with  an  adequate  power  of  reward  and  punishment,  one  could  walk 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  compel  men  everywhere  to 
do  whatever  was  prescribed  to  them.  He  applied  the  power  lustily 
enough  in  Ireland.  Whatever  man  of  whatever  rank  opposed  him 
or  was  even  known  to  mutter  a  word  disrespectful  of  his  policy  or  of 
himself  personally,  that  man  he  pursued  to  punishment  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  sleuth-hound.  To  "  trounce  a  bishop  or  two  "  for 
neglect  of  duty  was  nothing  to  him;  and  he  had  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
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noTri0,  periiape  the  diief  man  in  Ireland  next  to  himself  tried  hy  « 
oommiflsion,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  no  other  crime  than  a  tnes 
against  his  government  (1685)*  The  sentence  was  not  executed; 
bnty  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Moontnorris,  Wentwoiih  ooaU 
glare  defiance  round  the  proudest  heads  in  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  application  of  the  principle  of  rewsprd  was  as  fidthfuL  To 
one  Taylor,  a  correspondent  who  was  assisting  him  with  informatioa 
in  his  schemes  fi>r  the  promotion  of  a  commerce  between  Ireland  and 
Spain,  he  promises  his  friendship  and  encouragement,  ^  and  this  not 
for  a  start  and  away,  but  reposedly  and  constantly,"  being  **  one  of 
those,"  he  says,  ^  that  shall  be  the  latest  and'loathest  in  the  woiid  to 
lose  the  respects  I  am  enabled  to  do  my  fUends  through  muta* 
bility  and  change, — a  great  error  of  judgement  I  have  known  veiy 
wise  men  subject  unto."  In  short,  by  a  rigorous  application  of 
his  principle,  Wentworth  was  able,  by  the  middle  of  the  year 
1686,  to  report  Ireland  well  prepared  for  all  the  ^  incidents  "  of  the 
future. 

In  June  1686,  Wentworth  came  over  on  a  visit  to  England.  He 
was  received  with  applause  at  court ;  related  the  history  of  his  goY« 
emment  before  the  king  and  a  very  full  council ;  and  then  aet  out 
for  his  Presidency  of  the  North  on  public  and  private  business,  "  fol- 
lowed by  the  aweful  gaze  of  doubting  multitudes."  ^  He  fancied  that 
now  the  honor  of  an  earldom  could  hardly  be  withheld,  and  again 
petitioned  for  it.  The  king  again  refused  it;  and  in  November  1636, 
Wentworth  returned  to  Ireland  to  resume  his  labors.  Ireland  now 
being  under  established  order,  be  had  leisure,  during  the  next 
seventeen  months,  to  look  more  to  what  was  passing  in  England,  to 
throw  over  hints  to  Laud  and  others  as  to  what  might  be  accom- 
plished there  by  a  touch  of  liis  Irish  system  rightly  applied  to  the 
backs  of  Mr.  Hampden  and  his  abettors,  and  even  to  anticipate  the 
time  when,  in  case  of  insurrection,  Ireland  might  be  a  magazine  of 
military  force  for  the  service  of  the  three  kingdoms.  And  so,  with 
his  brow  growing  daily  more  dark  and  bent,  his  eye  more  fierce,  his 
jaw  more  firmly  set,  his  brain  stronger,  his  very  rhetoric  more 
impetuous  and  picturesque,  his  whole  being  and  demeanor  so  much 
farther  from  the  common  that  the  rumor  went  about  court  that  he 
was  becoming  mad,  Wentworth  waited  for  the  day  when  he  should 
be  recognized  as  the  one  man  competent  to  save  the  monarchy,  and 
the  king  should  be  ready  enough  with  his  earldom.  As  Lord-Dep- 
uty, he  kept  up  splendid  state,  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  great 

1  Fonter;  Statcwaen  of  the  Commonwealth,  T.  816. 
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hunting  and  hawking  matches;  but  otherwise  he  was  of  simple 
habits.  It  was  most  pleasant  to  see  him  after  supper,  when  he 
would  have  a  few  friends  fiimiliarly  with  him  in  an  inner  room, 
smoking  tobacco  by  the  hour  and  telling  stories.  He  suffered  terri- 
bly from  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  sometimes,  in  these  attacks,  he 
would  bewail  "  the  dearth  of  men,"  which  threw  so  much  work  on 
him,  and  wonder  whether  "  a  time  of  stillness  and  repose  **  would 
ever  be  his,  when,  in  retirement  on  his  great  Yorkshire  estates,  and 
with  his  children  about  him,  he  should  plant  trees,  and  ^  consider 
other  more  excellent  and  needful  duties  than  these  momentary 
trifles  below.**  Such  thoughts,  however,  came  but  seldom  to  Went- 
worth. 

in.  Scotland  prom  1632  to  1638.  The  policy  of  "Thorough** 
pursued  so  resolutely  in  England  and  Ireland  was  pursued  also  in 
Scotland,  but  with  remarkable  variations  both  of  manner  and  of 
effect,  and  with  this  variation  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  that  here 
first  the  policy  had  its  edge  blunted  by  cutting  against  the  solid 
bone. 

We  have  seen  (pp.  315-17)  the  condition  of  Scotland,  ecclesiasti- 
cally, in  1632.  Over  this  little  nation  of  under  a  million  of  souls — 
four-fifths  of  them  (constituting  the  Scottish  people  usually  so  called) 
being  English-speaking  Lowlanders  who  had  been  Calvinized  and 
Presbyterianized  by  Knox  and  hb  disciples ;  and  the  remaining 
fifth,  if  so  much  (though  their  area  geographically  was  nearly  half 
of  the  kingdom),  consisting  of  wild  Gnelic-speaking  Highlanders, 
into  whose  fastnesses  theology  had  hardly  penetrated  —  there  had 
been  screwed  down,  by  successive  efforts,  a  superficial  apparatus  of 
episcopal  forms.  The  kingdom  was  divided,  ecclesiastically,  into 
about  1000  parishes,  the  ministers  of  which  ^ere  nominally  governed 
by  eleven  bishops  and  two  archbishops,  as  follows : 

L    PROVINCE  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

1.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Fbimate  of  Scotland:  John 

Spotswood,  appointed  1615. 

2.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.     Alexander  Lindsay,  appointed  1607. 
S.  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,    Patrick  Forbes,  appointed  1618. 

4.  Bishop  of  Moray,    John  Guthrie,  appointed  1623. 

5.  Bishop  of  Brechin,    David  Lindsay,  appointed  1619. 

6.  Bishop  of  Dwnblane,    Adam  Bellenden,  appointed  1614. 

7.  Bishop  of  Ross,    Patrick  Lindsay,  appointed  1613;   transferred  to  the 

Archbbhopric  of  Glasgow  in  April  1633,  and  succeeded  in  the  Bishopric 
of  Ross  by  John  MaxwelL 

8.  Bishop  of  Caithness,    John  Abemethy,  appointed  1624. 

9.  Bishop  of  Orkney,    John  Graham,  appointed  1615. 
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n.    PROVINCE  OF  GLASGOW. 

1.  AxcHBiSHOP  or  GuiBQOW.    Jamoi  Law,  i^^wuitod  161ft ;  fied  Hi^ 
1682 ;  and  succeeded  in  the  AidiluflhoiinB  Ij  FUrick  landnjp 
of  Bom. 

%,  Btskop  of  CkMowm/,    Andrew  Lamb,  appointed  1619. 

3.  Bishop  ofArg}^    Andrew  Boyd,  appcunted  1613. 

4.  Bwhop  of  (he  Ide$,    John  Lesly,  appointed  1628.^ 


The  system  of  the  Elrk,  under  this  seeming  episoopal  Ji 
diction,  was  very  different  from  that  of  episcopacy  in  Bnj^aadi 
There  was  no  Litorgy ;  the  ceremonial  of  worship — notwithsiMMJ* 
ing  that,  since  1621,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  had  been  introdneeJt 
with  one  or  two  observances  disliked  by  the  English  PmitanS'- 
was  still  that  of  the  plain  Geneva  model ;  the  minister  in  each  paib 
ish  still  retained  some  remnant  of  that  extraordinary  personal  liberty 
in  the  pulpit,  and  power  of  popular  influence  out  of  it|  which  iuA 
been  acquired  for  his  order  at  tbe  Reformation ;  and  the  dei^  atifl 
retained  the  power  of  meeting,  periodically,  with  select  laymn 
among  them,  in  Presbyteries  and  provincial  Synods,  where,  IImm^ 
bishops  and  archbishops  had  official  preeminence^  the  collective  w3l 
could  make  itself  felt.  Add  to  all  this  a  Calvinistic  theology,  not 
yet  disintegrated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,  by  Arminian 
tenets  imported  from  abroad,  or  by  Patristic  investigations  of  native 
scholars ;  add  also  a  more  general  acceptance  among  the  clergy  than 
in  England  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  necessary 
adjunct,  though  only  fully  wrought  out  since  Calvin's  time,  of  the 
reformed  Christian  faith.  Of  these  differences  the  Scottish  bishops 
themselves  were  aware.  Some  of  them  had  caught  the  Anglican 
notions  of  their  office,  and  were  zealous  for  a  farther  suppression  of 
Presbyterianism ;  and  these,  it  was  generally  remarked,  had  also 
passed  over  to  Arminianism  in  theology.  Others,  however,  remain- 
ing  moderately  Calvinistic  and  moderately  Sabbatarian,  were  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  were,  and  were  anxious,  by  a  meek  ezerdse 
of  their  office,  to  palliate  to  their  presbyters  and  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen at  large  the  offence  of  being  bishops. 

Here  was  a  field  for  the  activity  of  Laud.  To  rectify  the  ecde-' 
siastical  condition  of  Ireland  was  much ;  to  bring  the  British  Chap- 
laincies abroad  under  control  was  much;  to  take  care  that 
ecclesiastical  authority  should  pursue  the  English  emigrants  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies  was  much;  but,  out  of  England, 
there  was  not  any  scene  to  which  his  soul  turned  so  wistfhlly  as  to 

1  The  list  is  dnwn  up  fh>m  Keith's  Catalogne  of  the  Scottish  Bishopf:  BdinUuifa,  178S. 
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poor  obstinate  Scotland.  To  extirpate  in  that  country  what  re- 
mained of  the  spirit  of  Enox ;  to  substitute  in  it  a  properly  prelatio 
organization  for  the  wretched  superficial  episcopacy  then  existing, 
and  the  true  Anglican  beauty  of  holiness  for  its  meagre,  uncomely, 
beggarly  worship;  to  let  in  the  light  of  later  Patristic  theology 
upon  its  dark  Calvinistic  beliefs,  and  to  break  down  its  hard  Sabba- 
tarianism ;  nay,  even,  perhaps,  while  accomplishing  these  things,  to 
go  a  little  £irther,  and  use  the  barbaric  region  thus  reclaimed  as  an 
experimental  nursery-ground  for  seeds  and  notions  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced sacerdotal  theory  which  could  not  be  tried  so  well  first  in 
England,  —  all  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Laud  as  often  as  he  looked 
northward  beyond  the  province  of  his  brother  of  York.  He  had 
been  occupied  with  the  subject  even  while  Jam^s  was  alive ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  king's  resolution  not  to  be  led  by  him  into 
farther  experiments  on  the  patience  of  the  Scotch,  Laud  had  por- 
Boaded  him  to  meditate  one  more,  which  as  yet  had  been  postponed 
—  a  Scottish  Liturgy.'  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  then;  and 
now,  under  a  kuig  far  more  willing,  and  in  circumstances  far  more 
favorable,  it  was  proposed  to  attempt  not  only  the  Liturgy,  but^ 
whatever  was  desirable  besides. 

Memorable  in  the  annals  not  only  of  Scotbmd  but  of  all  Britain, 
was  Charles's  coronation  visit  of  1633.  On  the  12th  of  June  he 
swept  across  the  border  with  his  retinue ;  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  he 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  palace  of  Holyrood;  on  the  18th  he  was  crowned  in  Holy- 
rood  Abbey,  and  on  the  20th  there  was  opened  a  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, or  Convention  of  Estates,  which  continued  to  sit  till  the 
28th ;  on  the  1st  of  July  he  left  Edinburgh  on  a  journey  west  and 
north,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Dum- 
fermline  (his  birth-place),  Falkland,  and  Perth ;  on  the  11th  of  July 
he  was  back  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  left  next  day  for  Dalkeith  on 
his  way  southward;  and  on  the  IGth  he  recrossed  the  border.^ 
During  these  five  weeks  much  had  been  done.  New  Scottish  peers 
had  been  created,  and  old  peers  had  been  raised  a  step  in  the  peer- 
age ;  new  members,  including  Laud,  had  been  sworn  of  the  Scotch 
Privy  Council ;  and  about  two  hundred  separate  Acts,  relating  to 
Scottish  affairs,  had  been  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  —  one  of 
them  a  substantial  vote  of  subsidies,  several  others  of  a  general  na- 
ture, but  most  of  them  private  bills,  ratifying  the  privileges  of 
nobles,  land-owners  and  burghs.  The  incidents  of  his  visit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  department  may  be  related  more  in  detail. 

I  Bnahwoiih,  II.  886, 887.  Chambers's  Donuuic  AnnaU  0/  Seotkmdf  II. 
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On  the  very  first  occatton  in  which  religions  worahip  nuni^ed 
with  the  oeremonial  ci  the  vifliti  oare  was  taken  to  give  a  hint  to  afl 
conoemed  that  Presbyterianism  was  to  receive  no  conntenanoe  ttom 
his  miyesty.    The  arrangements  for  the  coronation  oeremoiiy  in 
Holyrood  Abbej  were  made  by  Laud,  who»  thongh  a  strangef^ 
was  ^high  in  his  carriage,"  and  took  upon  him  to  show  the  Soo4- 
tish  bishops  how  snch  a  ceremony  ought  to  be  performed.  -  **Ii  was 
maridt  that  there  was  ane  fi>ur*nuikit  table  in  manner  of  ane  altai^ 
having  standing  thereon  twa  books  called  Uind-books^  with  twa 
chandlers  and  twa  wax-candles,  whilks  were  unliohtitiand  ane  basin 
wherein  there  was  naething.   At  the  back  of  this  altar  wan  ane  ridi 
tapestry,  whereon  the  crucifix  was  curiously  wrought;  and^  as  thir 
bishops  who  was  in  service  passed  by  this  crucifix,  they  were  seen  to 
bow  the  knee  and  beck — whilk,  with  their  habit  [embroidered  robes 
of  blue  silk  and  over  them  white  rochets  with  loops  of  goldj,  was 
noted."  ^    The  crown  was  put  on  the  king's  head  by  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin;  but  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  archbishops  should 
stand  beside  the  king — St.  Andrews  on  his  right  hand,  and  Oba- 
gow  on  his  left.    Glasgow,  however,  being  a  moderate  chorchmaiH 
had  n^lected,  with  one  or  two  others  of  the  bishops,  to  procure  the 
proper  episcopal  garb;   and  Laud,  observing  this,  actually  thrust 
him  from  his  place,  with  these  words :  ^  Are  you  a  churchman  and 
wants  the  coat  of  your  order  ? "  substituting  the  Bbhop  of  Rosa 
Such  things  might  have  passed  off  as  attributable  only  to  Laud's 
officiousness ;  but  when,  on  the  king's  attending  public  worship  next 
Simday  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  John  Maxwell, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  (Bishop  of  Ross  elect),  came 
down  from  the  king's  loft,  and  caused  the  minister  who  was  reading 
in  Scotch  fashion  to  remove  from  his  place,  and  two  English  ch^ 
lains,  clad  in  their  surplices,  to  officiate  for  him  and  read  the  Eng- 
lish service,  and  that  thereafter  the  Bishop  of  Moray  went  into  the 
pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  also  in  a  surplice  —  ^  a  thing  whilk 
had  never  been  seen  in  St.  Giles's  Eirk  sin'  the  Reformation"-^ 
people  began  to  fear  an  intended  "  inbringing  of  Popery "  through 
the  agency  of  the  Scotch  bishops  themselves. 

The  fear  was  confirmed  by  what  occurred  in  the  parliament  then 
sitting.  The  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  differed  from  an  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  consisting  but  of  one  House,  in  which  the  pre- 
lates and  the  temporal  peers,  as  well  as  the  great  officers  of  state, 
ex  officiiSy  sat  together  with  the  commissioners  of  the  so-called 
lesser  barons  or  gentry  of  the  shires,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
buighs.    The  parliament  which  met  while  Charles  was  in  Edinbnr^ 

1  Spalding**  ThmblM  of  SootUukU 
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was  naturally  a  very  full  one.  There  sat  in  it,  ea;  officiiSy  nine  of  the 
chief  state  officers  of  the  kingdom.  There  sat  in  it  also  the  two 
archbishops  and  all  the  bishops,  except  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  who 
was  ill,  and  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  who  sent  his  proxy.  There 
were  present  in  person  forty-seven  peers,  who,  with  nineteen  absen- 
tees represented  by  proxies,  made  up  nearly  the  whole  existing 
Scottish  peerage —  the  forty-seven  personally  present  consisting  of 
one  duke  (Lennox),  two  marquises  (Hamilton  and  Douglas),  nineteen 
earls,  three  viscounts,  and  twenty-two  lords.  The  commissioners  of 
the  lesser  barons  or  gentry  of  the  shires  were  forty-five  in  number, 
representing  a  total  body  of  about  one  thousand  families  belonging 
to  the  class  of  lairds  or  landed  gentry  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
commissioners  from  burghs  were  fifty-one,  of  whom  Edinburgh  sent 
two,  and  other  forty-nine  burghs  one  each.  Thus,  163  persons  sat 
in  the  Convention,  making  up,  with  the  proxies  of  twenty  absentees, 
183  votes  in  all. 

By  ancient  custom,  the  real  business  of  a  Scotch  Convention  of 
Estates  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  whole  Convention,  but  of  a 
committee  of  the  members  elected  on  purpose,  and  called  the 
"Lords  of  the  Articles;**  and  all  that  was  reserved  for  the  general 
body  was  to  hold  a  final  meeting  in  which  the  acts  and  ordinances, 
prepared  by  these  Lords  of  the  Articles,  were  read  over  aeriatim^ 
and  either  accepted  or  rejected.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  were  forty-two  in  number,  as  follows : 

Greorge  Hay,  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  presidiDg  in  all 
the  meetings  in  right  of  his  office. 

The  eight  remaining  state  officers,  sitting  in  parliament  ex  offidis  ;  to  wit :  — 
"William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  Chief  Treasurer ;  Thomas  Hamilton,  Earl 
of  Haddington,  Lord  Privy  Seal;  William  Alexander,  the  poetic  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, Secretary  of  State  ;  Sir  John  Hay  of  Lands,  Clerk  of  the  Register ;  John 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Traijuair,  Treasurer-Depute  ;  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall, 
King's  Advocate ;  Sir  James  Galloway,  Master  of  Requests ;  and  Sir  Greoi^ 
Elphinstone  of  Blythswood,  Justice- Clerk.  These  eight  Lords  of  the  Articles 
were  nominated  by  the  king  in  person. 

Eight  prelates  out  of  the  12  present  in  the  parliament;  to  wit:  —  the  two 
Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Moray,  Boss,  Brechin,  Dumblane,  the  Isles, 
and  Argyle.  The  election  of  these  prelates  was  vested  by  custom  in  the  nobles 
of  the  parliament  only. 

Eight  nobles  out  of  the  47  present ;  to  wit :  —  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox ; 
the  Marrj[uis  of  Hamilton,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas ;  William  Keith,  Earl  Maris- 
chal ;  George  Seton,  Earl  of  Wintoun ;  Robert  Ker,  Earl  of  Roxburgh  ;  John 
Maitland,  I^arl  of  Lauderdale ;  and  William  Crichton,  Viscount  Ayr  (just  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Dumfries).  The  election  of  these  nobles  lay  with  the  prelates  in 
parliament — ;  a  matter  already  of  great  complaint 
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Eight  lesser  barons,  out  of  the  45  present ;  to  wit :  —  Sir  George  Forreiter 
of  Corstorphine  (about  to  be  created  Lord  Corstorphine),  Sir  Patrick  Moir^ 
of  Elibank,  YTilliam  Douglas  of  Cavers,  Sir  James  Lockhart  younger  of  Lee, 
Sir  Bobert  Grierson  of  Lag,  Sir  Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Inchmartine,  Sir  John 
Scrymgeour  of  Dudhope,  and  Sir  John  Leslie  of  Newtoun.  These  wem 
elected  by  the  prelates  and  the  nobles  in  parliament  conjointly. 

Nine  burgesses  out  of  the  51  present ;  to  wit :  —  John  Sinclair  and  Gilbert 
Kirkwood,  the  two  commissioners  for  Edinburgh ;  Andrew  Gray,  for  Perth ; 
Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum,  for  Dundee ;  Paul  Menzies,  for  Aberdeen ;  An- 
drew Bell,  for  Linlithgow;  Gabriel  Cunningham,  for  Glasgow;  Mr.  Jamet 
Cockburn,  for  Haddington ;  and  Mr.  John  Hay,  for  Elgin.  These  were  elect- 
ed by  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  and  the  lesser  barons  conjointly .1 

Elected  on  the  first  day  on  which  all  the  Estates  met  his  majesty 
in  parliament,  these  Lords  of  the  Articles  held  meetings  daily  for 
about  a  week,  framing  the  Acts,  etc.,  which  were  to  be  submitted  to 
parliament — pretty  well  framed,  doubtless,  among  the  heads  be- 
forehand.   The  rest  of  the  parliament  meanwhile  waited  ^  within 
the  town  of  Edinburgh,"  being  under  penalties  not  to  depart,  even 
had  the  festivities  of  the  king's  visit  been  insufficient  to  detain  them. 
On  the  28th  of  June  they  all  reassembled,  the  king  being  again 
present,  to  vote  and  conclude  the  Acts,  etc.,  which  their  committee 
had  prepared.     These  Acts  were  "  read  over,"  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred  in  all,  —  only  the  more  important,  we  must  sup- 
pose, being  read  at  large.     Of  the  31  Acts  of  this  kind  there  were 
only  two  on  which  a  difference  arose  —  to  wit.  Act  No.  3,  entitled 
Anent  his  Majesty* s  Prerogative  a?id  the  Apparel  of  Kirhmcfx  ;  and 
Act  Xo.  4,  entitled  Ratification  of  Acts  touching  Meligion,     By 
the  first  not  only  was  the  king's  prerogative  in  all  causes  asserted  in 
general  terms,  but  there  was  specified,  as  a  part  of  this  prerogative, 
his  right,  in  terms  of  a  former  Act  of  the  year  1609,  to  regulate  the 
apparel  of  all  ecclesiastics,  by  a  simple  letter  addressed  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Register,  which  should  then  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    By  the  other,  all  former  Acts  touching  religion  were  rati- 
fied indiscriminately  —  those  passed  prior  to  the  restoration  of  bish- 
ops, and  those  passed  subsequently.    Whether  these  Acts  had  passed 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  themselves  without  comment  may  well  be 
doubtful.     In  the  general  meeting  of  the  Estates,  at  all  events,  they 
provoked  opposition.    The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  John  Leslie, 
Earl  of  Rothes,  along  with  whom  went  twelve  or  thirteen  other 
peers,  and  many  lesser  barons  and  burgesses.     They  wanted  both 
Acts  explained,  and  put  it  to  his  majesty  directly  whether  in  the 

1  Compiled  from  the  minutes  of  the  Parliament:  Acts  of  th»  Scottish  ParUaments^  yd.  Y. 
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first  he  **  intended  the  surplice.'*  To  this  question  he  would  give  no 
answer ;  but  he  took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said :  "  Gentle- 
men, I  have  all  your  names  here,  and  1 11  know  who  will  do  me  ser- 
vice, and  who  not,  tliis  day."  The  dissentients  then  proposed 
to  accept  the  prerogative  part  of  the  Act,  and  to  omit  the  other ; 
but,  as  the  king  would  have  no  distinction  or  debate,  and  insisted 
on  a  direct  Ay  or  No  to  the  Act  as  it  stood,  they  voted  No.  They 
then  proposed  a  division  of  parts  in  respect  to  the  other  Act ;  but 
again,  being  obliged  to  say  Ay  or  No  to  the  whole,  they  said  No, 
Rothes  and  others  accused  the  Clerk-Register  of  falsifying  the  vote ; 
but,  after  doing  all  they  could,  they,  saw  the  Acts  passed  as  the  Acts 
of  the  "  haill  Estates,"  and  ratified  by  the  king  by  the  touch  of  his 
sceptre.^  ^ 

The  experience  which  Charles  had  had  in  this  parliament  pro- 
duced its  effects  during  the  rest  of  his  visit.  The  dissentients,  and 
all  who  abetted  them,  were  kept  under  his  fi-own.  At  Stirling  the 
provost  was  not  allowed  to  kiss  hands  on  presenting  the  town's 
gift  of  a  piece  of  plate ;  and,  in  Fifeshire,  the  king  went  out  of  his 
way,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  avoid  a  reception  intended  for 
him  by  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  Presbyterian 
shire.  Laud  also  was  ungracious.  "  July  8,  Monday^  he  writes  in 
his  diary,  "to  Dumblane  and  Stirling:  my  dangerous  and  cruel 
journey,  crossing  part  of  the  Highlands  by  coach,  which  was  a 
wonder  there."  Equally  astonishing  to  the  natives  were  some  of 
his  sentiments.  "  When  he  was  in  the  kirk  of  Dumblane  he  af- 
firmed it  was  a  goodly  church.  '  Yes,  my  Lord,'  said  one  standing 
by, '  this  was  a  brave  kirk  before  the  Reformation.'  *  What,  fellow  ?» 
said  the  bishop ;  *  2>cformation,  not  J?eformation ! ' "  *  In  short, 
when  the  king  and  Laud  returned  to  London,  they  left  an  impres- 
sion, which  soon  became  general  throughout  Scotland,  that  they 
had  gone  back  with  a  fully-formed  design  of  extirpating  the  last 
relics  of  the  national  Presbyterianism. 

The  impression  was  verified  by  some  of  the  first  acts  of  the  king 
after  his  return,  and  of  Laud  aft;er  his  elevation  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  October,  1633,  two  ofli- 
cial  letters  came  north  on  Scotch  ecclesiastical  business.  The  one 
(Oct.  8)  was  a  royal  letter  addressed  to  Bellenden,  Bishop  of  Dum- 
blane, in  his  capacity  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Holyrood, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship  to  be 

1  See  Rush  worth,  n.  188;  also  Ba]fbiir*8  in  elfeot  they  were  the  rery  gronnd-etoxiei  of 

AKntdi  of  SeoOand,  sob  anno  1688.    "  The  8rd  all  the  mischieft  that  followed." 

and  4th  Acts  of  this  Parliament,"  says  Bal-  s  Row's  "  History  of  the  Kirk,"  Wodnw 

four,  "  so  much  displeased  the  snl^ects  that  SocUty^  1842}  p.  86B. 
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tised  there  in  fatnre.    There  were  to  be  prayers  twice  a-day  in  the 
chapel  acoording  to  the  En^ish  litiu^,  until  such  time  aa  a  Idfr> 
nrgy  fhoold  be  framed  for  Scotland ;  on  all  Sundaya  and  holidaji 
the  dean,  whether  preaching  or  reading  prayersi  waa  to  be  **  in  his 
whites;''  there  was  to  be  sacrament  once  a  month,  which  waa  to  be 
administered  to  all  kneeling ;  and  it  was  to  be  signified,  aa  the  kii^ 
command,  that  the  Lords  of  his  Privy  Council,  the  Lorda  of  Se^ 
eion,  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  all  other  official  peraons  in 
Bdinboigli,  should  attend  the  commnnion  in  the  chapel  at  least 
once  Sryear,  and  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling,  as  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  people.    The  dean  was  to  make  a  yearly  report  io 
the  king  of  the  names  of  such  as  offended  in  the  last  particalar.' 
The  other  letter,  which  followed  at  a  week's  interval  (Oct.  15),  was 
of  more  general  application.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  long's  answer  to 
those  questions  as  to  the  apparel  of  kirkmen,  which  he  had  refbaed 
to  answer  in  the  parliament.    It  contained  the  following  inatroo- 
tions:  —  That,  in  all  public  places,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
should  appear  in  gowns  with  standing  capes,  and  all  the  inferior 
deigy  in  a  dress  of  similar  fashion,  though  of  inferior  materials,  ex- 
cept that  only  doctors  were  to  have  the  addition  of  tippets ;  that 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  should  always,  when  attending  divine 
service  and  preaching,  ^  be  in  whites,'*  that  is,  ^  in  a  rochet  and 
sleeves,"  such  as  they  had  worn  at  the  coronation,  and,  moreover, 
that  such  of  them  as  were  members  of  the  Privy  Council  should 
always  sit  there  ''  in  their  whites  "  also ;  that  at  the  consecration  of 
bishops  there  should  be  worn  "  a  chymer  "  of  satin  or  taffeta  **  over 
the  whites ; "  that  the  inferior  clergy  should  preach  in  their  black 
gowns,  but  should,  in  reading  service,  and  at  christenings,  commu- 
nions, and  other  such  times,  wear  their  surplices ;  finally,  that  the 
square  cap  of  the  English  universities  should  be  the  sole  head-gear 
of  the  Scotch  clergy,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Shetlands.* 

These,  however,  were  but  preliminaries ;  and,  in  order  to  their 
success  and  to  the  success  of  more  radical  measures  which  were  to 
follow,  it  had  been  the  king's  care,  before  leaving  Scotland,  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  local  instrumentality  through  which  alone 
such  measures  could  be  carried  into  effect.  A  very  characteristic 
act,  and  one  exactly  in  the  line  of  Laud's  general  policy,  was  the 
introduction  into  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  not  only  of  himself 
(which  gave  him  an  official  concern  in  Scotch  affairs),  but  also  of 
no  fewer  than  nine  of  the  Scottish  prelates.    Hardly  less  important 

1  Riuhworth,  11. 90ft.  under  Act  No.  8,  of  (he  paiUament  of  1688: 

S  This  is  a  correct  abridgment  of  the  order     Acts  qftJU  Seottitk  Ariuwimit,  roL  Y. 
M  it  is  entered  in  the  Scotch  Statute-book, 
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were  some  changes  made  in  the  episcopal  body  hj  reason  of  vacan- 
cies. The  bishopric  of  the  Isles,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Leslie 
to  an  Irish  see,  was  conferred  on  a  Neil  Campbell  (1638)  ;  that  of 
Galloway,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamb,  on  a  Thomas  Sydserf 
(1634).  More  important  still  was  the  creation  of  a  new  bbhoprio 
for  Edinburgh,  —  which  city,  singular  to  say,  had  not  yet  been  the 
seat  of  a  separate  see.  The  diocese  having  been  marked  out,  and 
St.  Giles's  Church  having  been  altered  so  as  to  serve  for  a  cathedral, 
the  bishopric  was  conferred  (Jan.  26, 1634,)^  on  William  Forbes, 
principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Forbes  had  held  the  see 
but  a  month  or  two  when  he  died,  and  his  successor  (Sept.  1634,) 
was  David  Lindsay,  transferred  from  Brechin,  and  succeeded  there 
by  a  Walter  Whiteford. 

With  these  and  other  changes,  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  or 
rather  that  part  of  it  which,  as  being  generally  or  frequently  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh,  formed  the  acting  Scotch  ministry,  stood,  from 
1634  to  1638,  as  follows : 

Prelates. 

Spotswoodj  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews. 

Lindsay,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Moray. 

Whiteford,  Bishop  of  Brechin. 

Bellenden,  Bishop  of  Dumblane,  but  afterwards  of  Aberdeen ;  translated 
thither  on  the  death  of  Patrick  Forbes  in  1635,  and  succeeded  in  Dum- 
blane by  James  Wedderbum  —  a  Scot  who  had  resided  in  England, 
and  there  become  acquainted  with  Laud. 

Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Boss. 

Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway. 

Laymen. 

Greorge  Hay,  Earl  of  Eannoul,  High  Chancellor,  He  died  at  London,  Dec. 
16,  1634 ;  and  the  chancellorship,  the  first  office  in  the  kingdom,  was 
then  conferred  on  Archbishop  Spotswood  —  another  step  towards  eccle- 
siastical domination. 

William  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  Chief  Treasurer ;  which  place,  however, 
he  resigned  in  1635,  in  order  to  permit  the  elevation  to  it  of  the  Earl 
of  Traquair,  till  then  Treasurer-Depute, 

Thomas  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord  Privy  Seal  till  his  death  in 
1637. 

Sir  Archibald  Achesoun  of  Glencaim,  Secretary  of  State,    [This  office  had 

1  In  Scottish  history  of  that  time  the  donhle     now,  ttom  the  1st  of  Janiuirj,  as  New  Year** 
form  of  dating  is  not  requisite  as  in  English     day;  though  according  to  the  old  style, 
—the  Scotch  already  reckoning,  as  we  do 
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been  divided,-— flie  Eari  of  Stii^  acting  as  Sooteh  B&aMutf  li 

London,  while  Uie  local  duties  of  the  oAce  xeqnired  an  additind 

secretaiyt] 
Sbr  John  Haf  of  Lands,  Cferlb  0/ Obtf  iZt^uter. 
John  Stewart,  Eari  of  Onraqnair,  Treagwrer-DepiUe  fSSi  16M»  and,  ^|faer  Aal^ 

C3def  Treatwrer, 

Sir  James  Gallowa/,  Matier  of  Bequuii, 

Sir  William  Elphinstone,  Ckitf  JuBtiee.      ^ 

Sir  James  Gaimichael  of  that  Bk,  JusUee  Qmk  tOl  1635,  wlieii  he  — ^^'^^rM 

Traqoair  as  Tnatwrer-Depuie^  being  snoceeded  in  the  Joitice  Cleriai^ 

by  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Orbiston. 

Robert  Ker,  fint  Eari  of  Bozboigh,  bom  aboot  1570.    He  bad  led  an  aodva 

life  hitherto,  and,  on  Haddington's  death  in  1687,  he  iras  nada  PHm 
SeaL 

John  Dnunmond,  second  Eari  of  Perth. 

George  Seton,  third  Eari  of  Wintoon. 

John  Mtttland,  first  Eari  of  Lauderdale. 

John  Fleming,  second  Earl  of  Wigton. 

T^lliam  Crichton,  first  Earl  of  Domfiies  (Viscoont  Ajie). 

John  Lyon,  second  Eari  of  Kingdom. 

David  Camegy,  first  Eari  of  Sonthesk. 

Archibald  Dooglas  (eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Dooglas),  Earii  of  Aaga^ 

Archibald  Campbell,  Lord  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  soTentii  Sari  of 

Argyle.    He  was  bom  in  1598,  and  was  already  the  representatiTe  of 

the  great  Argyle  family,  and  the  bolder  of  its  rights  and  estates,  —  his 

father  having  been  incapacitated  as  a  Catholic  (1633),  and  osnally 

residing  in  London. 
James  Stewart,  Lord  Doune,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  James,  second  Earl  of 

Moray. 
William  Alexander,  Lord  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling.    Hb 

died  March  16S8. 
Alexander  Elphinstone,  fourth  Lord  Elphinstone. 
James  Ogilvy,  Lord  Deskford. 
Archibald  Napier,  first  Lord  Napier,  eldest  son  of  Napier  of  Merchistoon, 

inventor  of  Logarithms.   He  had  been  in  various  official  situations  in  the 

reign  of  James,  and  was  in  high  favor. 


These  thirty  or  more  persons  ^  formed  the  acting  Scotch 
Council  between  1684  and  16d8.  The  attendance  at  the  council- 
meetings  varied  from  ten  to  about  three-and-twenty ;  and  the  most 
constant  and  actiye  members  (forming  a  standing  committee)  were 
the  prelates  and  official  lay  members.     Of  the  prelates,  the  most 

1  I  have  compiled  the  liit  from  notloet  of  naltj  in  Rushtp<>rth^  and  elsewhere— Douglas^ 

proeeedingB  of  the  council,  letters  dgned  bj  Scottish  Punge  and  Soot  of  8cotstanret*a  fiH^^ 

them,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  fbond  in  the  gfring  Stau  mpplylng  sonw  of  the  paitlea> 

Appendix  to  BtnOU^t  Lnur*^  in  BaHfam^t  Jbi-  Ian. 
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zealons  in  the  king's  service  were  the  Primate  Spotswood,  and  Bel- 
lenden  and  Maxwell.  By  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  council,  how- 
ever, and  in  reality  the  leading  resident  minister,  was  the  Earl  of 
Traqnair.  As  Treasurer-Depute,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  energy ;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  Charles  selected  for  the 
honor  of  earldom  during  his  visit ;  and,  after  his  preferment  to  the 
Chief-Treasurership,  he  "  guided  our  Scots  affairs,"  says  Baillie, "  with 
the  most  absolute  sovereignty  that  any  subject  among  us  this  forty 
years  did  kythe."  His  power  or  his  weakness  consisted  in  a  certdn 
ftiry  of  manner.  "  He  carries  all  down  that  is  in  his  way,"  says 
Baillie,  "  with  such  a  violent  spate  (flood),  oft  of  needless  passion."^ 
Though  zealous  for  the  king's  service  both  in  Church  and  State,  he 
had  an  antipathy  to  the  bishops,  and  resented  their  preponderance 
in  the  council.  Hence  a  feud  in  the  council  between  the  Traquair, 
or  Treasurer's  party,  and  the  Spotswood,  or  Chancellor's  party. 

While  the  Privy  Council  managed  ordinary  Scotch  business  at 
their  discretion,  they  received  all  their  more  important  instructions 
direct  from  London,  through  the  medium  of  the  post.  Thomas 
Witherings,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  postmaster  in  England,  was  com- 
manded (July  31,  1685)  to  complete  the  line  of  post-houses,  and  the 
stabling,  etc.,  at  each,  so  that  there  might  be  at  least  one  horse-post 
running  regularly  day  and  night  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
performing  the  double  journey  in  six  days,  and  charging  sixpence  a 
letter  for  the  whole  distance.*  Both  before  this  order  and  after, 
many  a  packet  on  his  majesty's  service  was  conveyed  from  Whitehall 
to  the  northern  capital  bearing  in  it  letters  of  fell  intent  —  some- 
times letters  from  his  majesty  himself,  or  from  the  Earl  of  Stirling  as 
the  Scotch  Secretary  in  London,  to  the  Privy  Council ;  but  not  un- 
frequently  private  letters  from  Hamilton  or  Stirling  to  individual 
Scottish  nobles,  or  from  Laud  to  the  Scottish  bishops.  In  reality 
every  important  order  respecting  Scotch  ecclesiastical  affairs  eman- 
ated from  Laud.' 

An  important  act  was  the  establishment,  by  a  royal  warrant, 
dated  "Hampton  Court,  Oct.  21,  1634,"  of  a  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion for  Scotland,  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  of  the  English 
court,  or  even  more  extensive.  The  establishment  of  this  court,  in 
lieu  of  the  more  restricted  agency  of  the  same  kind  which  had  ex- 
isted before,  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  bishops 

1  Baillie's  Letters;  edited  hj  Lalng:  Letter  time  to  have  as  fhrorable  a  specimen  as  can 

of  date  Jan.  29, 1637,  to  William  Spang.  be  found  of  his  talent  in  self-defence,  ought 

s  Rymer^s  Foedera,  and  Chambers's  Domes-  to  read  that  part  of  the  Hutory  of  kit  Tnali 

tic  Annals  of  Scotland.  and  TnmbU»  (pp.  87—148),  where  he  replies 

8  Whoever  wishes  to  stndy  Laad^s  action  seriatim  to  the  articles  presented  against  him, 

within  a  moderate  oompaaa,  and  at  the  same  in  1010,  by  the  Scottish  CommisBioneii. 
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against  anticipated  opposition  to  two  final  measures  which  were  m 
reserve  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  —  the  promulgation 
of  a  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  Liturgy.  Be- 
fore relating  the  history  of  these  measures,  let  us  see  in  what  ele- 
ments in  Scottish  society  the  opposition  which  they  did  meet  with 
was  already  garnered  up. 

There  were  elements  of  opposition  in  the  Privy  Council  itself 
Thus,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  felt  to  be  such  at  the  time,  the  man 
who  held  the  important  post  of  King's  Advocate,  or  Attorney- 
General  for  Scotland  —  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  of  Craighall  —  was  an 
astute  veteran  whose  whole  heart  was  Presbyterian,  and  who 
had  risen  to  the  top  of  his  profession  by  practice  bestowed  upon 
him  as  "  the  Presbyterian  lawyer."  Nor  were  there  wanting  others 
in  the  council  who  were  disposed,  from  one  motive  or  another, 
to  thwart,  after  a  certain  point,  the  new  policy  of  governing  Scot- 
land by  instructions  from  Lambeth.  "That  Churchmen  have  a 
competency,  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God  and  man,'*  wrote  Lord 
Napier,  privately;  "but  to  invest  them  into  great  estates  and 
principal  offices  of  the  State  is  neither  convenient  for  the  Church, 
for  the  King,  nor  for  the  State."  ^  It  was  the  opinion,  not  of 
Napier  only,  or  of  Napier,  and  Hope,  and  Traquair,  but  of  almost 
all  their  lay  colleagues. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  community  at  large 
to  see  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  stronger  muster,  both  of  per- 
sonal Scottish  stubbornness  and  of  vehement  Presbyterian  con- 
viction, than  could  have  been  expected  even  from  aj>pearances 
at  the  centre.  (1.)  Among  the  seventy  nobles  or  thereby,  and 
the  thousand  lairds  or  thereby,  who  formed  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  Scotland,  and  who  lived  in  old  castles  or  in  quaint,  thick-walled 
houses,  where  their  ancestoi*s  had  lived  before  them,  there  was  a 
consi<lerable  sprinkling  of  avowed  dissentients,  —  some  from  real 
Presbyterian  feeling;  others,  as  was  said,  from  mere  hereditary 
jealousy  of  that  prelatic  order,  by  the  spoils  of  which  their  ances- 
tors had  grown  richer  at  the  Refonnation,  and  which  was  now 
again  raising  its  head,  looking  after  what  it  had  lost^  and  even 
talking  of  the  restitution  of  Church  lands  and  the  restoration  of 
abbacies.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  the  nobles  who 
had  formed  the  Rothes  party  in  the  recent  Parliament^  or  had 
joined  it  immediately  afterwards:  —  Rothes  himself;  John  Ken- 
nedy, P^arl  of  Cassilis,  called  "  the  grave  and  solemn  Earl ; "  Alex- 
ander Montgomery,  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  after«\ard8  called  "Gray 
Steel ; "   William   Ker,   Earl   of  Lothian ;    John   Campbell,   Lord 

1  Mr.  Mark  Kapler's  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  1856,  p.  104. 
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Loudoun ;  Lord  Balmerino,  and  his  brother  James  Elphinstone, 
Lord  Cupar;  John  Sandilands,  Lord  Toq)hichen;  John  Hay,  Lord 
Tester;  Lords  Lindsay,  Sinclair,  Wemyss,  Cranstoun,  etc.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  most  of  these  peers  were  young  men  — 
the  Calvinistic  and  anti-prelatic  spirit  being  apparently  strongest 
among  the  younger  nobles,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  if  by  a  law 
of  antagonism,  the  extreme  or  Arminian  or  Laudian  form  of  prelacy 
was  represented  rather  by  the  younger  than  by  the  older  prelates. 
One  young  nobleman  on  whom  the  Rothes  party  reckoned  as  a 
zealous  adherent  —  John  Gordon,  Viscount  Kenmure  —  died  in 
1634;  but  there  was  a  nobleman  still  younger  whose  adherence 
to  this  party  seemed  as  likely  as  it  was  desirable.  This  was  James 
Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose,  related  to  the  Napiers  by  marriage, 
and  just  returned  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  from  a  residence 
of  several  years  abroad.  Coldly  received  at  the  court  in  London, 
he  had  come  back  to  seek  in  his  native  country  the  excitement 
and  occupation  which  his  young  soul  craved ;  and,  though  he  was 
"  very  hard  to  be  guided,"  it  was  to  him  rather  than  to  any  of  the 
yet  undeclared  peers  —  to  him  certainly  far  rather  than  to  his 
senior,  the  cautious  Lorn  —  that  hope  would  have  assigned  the 
future  leaderehip  of  the  Scottish  popular  cause.*  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  lesser  barons  or  lairds  were  possessed  with  the  anti-prelatic 
spirit  to  the  same  extent  as  the  peers ;  but,  in  this  order,  too,  there 
were  men  of  Presbyterian  grain.  One  name,  at  leasts  in  this  order, 
it  is  for  Scotland  long  to  remember  —  that  of  Archibald  Johnstone, 
of  Warriston.  The  son  of  an  Annandale  laird,  and  himself  pos- 
sessing a  small  property,  he  had  been  called  to  the  Scottish  bar 
in  1633,  and  was  already  in  some  practice  in  Edinburgh  as  a  law- 
yer, and  known  to  his  intimate  friends  as,  next  to  old  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  the  man  most  likely  to  serve  the  kirk  by  his  knowledge 
of  Scottish  law.  Nor  was  knowledge  of  Scottish  law  his  sole 
qualification.  Whatever  of  courage,  earnestness,  promptitude,  pru- 
dence, and  skill  was  required  in  the  man  wW>  was  to  be  the  lead- 
ing Presbyterian  layman,  —  nay,  perhaps  the  chief  Presbyterian 
mind  in  the  approaching  struggle,  —  was  to  be  found  when  the 
crisis  called  for  it,  in  Johnstone,  of  Warriston.  (2.)  Next,  as 
regai-ded  the  Scottish  clergy  —  the  800  or  900  parish  ministers, 
who,  together  with  the  probationers  and  students  of  divinity, 
formed  the  actual  body  over  which  the  bishops  presided.  Among 
these,  the  old  breed  of  Presbyterians,  the  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Knox  and  Melville,  seemed  to  have  died  out,  or  to  bo  represented 
only  in  a  few  survivors,  the  most  refractory  of  whom,  such  as  the 

*   1  Mr.  Napier*!  Memoirt  of  Montrose,  1866,  pp.  M— 127. 
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historian  Calderwood,  had  been  driven  into  exile   or  deprired; 
and  the  majority  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  episcopacy  as  so  fiur 
a  settled  institution.     Underneath  all  this  seeming  acquiescencei 
however,  there  lay  dormant  a  strength  of  Prcsbyterianisna  greater 
than  could  be  estimated.    It  was  still  a  consolation  with  hundreds, 
that  prelacy  ^^had  never  been  allowed  as  a  standing  office  in  the 
Church  by  any  lawful  assembly  in  Scotland."    In  these  circum- 
stances, nothing  but  the  most  cautious  procedure  could  have  saved 
episcopacy,  as  it  was,  from  being  re-questioned  on  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity.    With  very  cautious  procedure,  there  jnighl 
possibly,  in  time,  have  been  an  organic  adjustment.     Not,  how- 
ever, as  affairs  were  going,    Presbyterianism,  pure  and  absolute, 
was  reappearing  in  the  clergy  from  the  very  force  of  the  contraryj 
pressure.     Here   and  there,  over  Scotland,  there  were    ministers 
watching  the  course  of  events,  as  unappointed  and  yet  recognized 
deputies  for  the  rest,  and  day  by  day  coming  to  a  firmer  conclusion 
as  tQ  what  must  be  the  national  duty.    In  Edinburgh  there  were 
one  or  two  men  who,  hitherto  obedient  enough  to  the  established 
system,  were  beginning  to  repent  of  their  moderation.     Calder- 
wood was  in  Edinburgh,  having  returned  from  exile.     It  was  not 
in  the  metropolis,  however,  but  in  a  few  remote  country  parishes 
and  small  country  towns  over  Scotland,  that  the  men  were  in  train- 
ing who  were  to  come  forth  as  the  chief  leaders  of  their  brethren. 
Over  in  Fifeshire,  and  already  known  as  the  man  of  greatest  weight 
and  intellectual  capacity  among  the  clergy  of  that  energetic  county, 
was  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  parish  minister  of  Leuehars,  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  an  opponent 
equally  intrepid  and  skilful  of  the  prelatic  policy.     Of  the  same 
age  as  Henderson,  and  celebrated  as  the  most  powerful  preacher 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  was  David  Dickson,  minister  of  Irvine 
in  Ayrshire,  suspended  some  ten  years  before  for  declaring  against 
the  Articles  of  Perth,  but  soon  permitted  to  return,  and  to  preach 
as  before  to  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him  on  Sundays  and 
market-days.     A  man   considerably  younger,  of  less  fervid   char- 
acter, but  of  strong  sense  and  judgment,  was  Robert  Baillie,  min- 
ister of  Kilwinning,  near  Glasgow,  of  whom  we  learn  from  his 
private  letters  that  he  would  have  been  willing  at  this  time  to 
live  under  a  moderate  episcopacy,  but  that  the  increase  of  "  Armin- 
ianism  and  Papistry"  was  causing  him  much  anxiety.^      Farther 
to  the  south,  in  the  remote  parish  of  Anwoth  in  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkudbright,  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  now  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  famous  for  the  last  seven  years  as  a  fair-haired, 

1  Mr.  Laiiiic*8  Memoir  of  Baillie,  prefixed  to  hJs  "  Letters, "-111^x1:^ 
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seraphic  preacher,  of  small  stature  but  wondrous  force,  ^a  great 
strengthener  of  Christians  in  all  that  country."  He  was  at  present 
writing  a  Latin  treatise  against  Arminianism,  which  was  to  be 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1636.  Known  to  Rutherford,  as  hav- 
ing been  chaplain  to  his  patron,  Viscount  Kenmure,  on  whose 
death  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  was  George 
Gillespie,  as  yet  a  mere  youth,  but  engaged  under  the  earPs  roo^ 
on  a  work  against  the  English  ceremonies.  Lastly,  that  the  &r 
north  might  not  want  a  Presbyterian  luminary,  there  was  Andrew 
Cant,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Pitsligo  in  Aberdeenshire,  raying 
out  in  that  benighted  shire  beams  of  anti-prelatic  light.  (3.) 
Respecting  the  Scottish  people  at  large,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that,  in  downright  opposition  to  prelacy,  they  left  the  majority 
of  their  clergy  far  behind.  Perhaps,  allowing  for  districts  of  the 
country  where  Catholicism  still  lingered  and  where  episcopacy 
had  taken  root,  it  would  be  a  fair  calculation  to  say  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  Scottish  population  were,  in  as  far  as  crowds  can 
be  conscious  of  a  creed,  Presbyterian  Calvinists.  There  were  'Pres- 
byterian provosts  ami  town  councillors  in  most  of  the  burghs ;  the 
citizens  in  most  towns  were  Presbyterian;  the  rabble  in  most 
towns  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  pelt  a  bishop 
through  the  streets ;  and  the  blue-bonneted  and  plaided  peasantry 
of  the  shires  —  no  man  could  tell  how  Presbyterian  were  they  I 
Kor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  many  places  and  in  many  families 
'wives  were  more  zealous  than  their  husbands,  daughters  than 
their  fathers,  mothers  than  their  sons.  Over  Scotland,  it  was  to 
be  found,  there  were  Presbyterian  heroines,  very  may,  and  Pres- 
byterian furies  not  a  few.  ^ 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  historian,  that  often,  in  proportion  as 
he  does  his  duty  by  exhibiting  the  mechanism  of  a  movement, — the 
arrangements  and  mutual  relations  of  its  parties, — he  is  apt  to  leave 
an  impression  as  if  all  consisted  in  the  mechanism.  Yet  in  every 
important  historical  movement,  the  essential  facts  belong  to  a  higher 
calculus  than  that  which  takes  account  of  the  external  state  of 
parties.  As  the  essence  of  the  Puritan  movement  in  England  did 
not  consist  in  opposition  to  illegal  tonnage  and  poundage  or  to 
illegal  shipmoney,  or  in  any  number  of  such  obvious  causes  of 
quarrel  which  the  historian  can  reckon  up,  but  in  that  religious 
fervor,  that  roused  condition  of  sentiment  with  reference  to  things 
metaphysical,  which  was  taking  possession  of  so  large  a  part  of 
English  society,  and  bursting  forth  in  Biblical  language,  and  charg- 
ing every  fibre  of  the  body  politic  with  a  new  and  electric  life,  — 
which  condition  of  sentiment  again  had  its  freshets  and  feeding- 
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springs  in  the  prayers,  the  longings,  the  meJUtations in  the  fiddsof 
individual  hearts  wrestling  with  Nature  and  crying  for  informaliai 
ftom  behind  the  veil,  —  so,  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  in  the  jealovuMS  «f 
nobles  and  prelates,  in  fears  of  the  restitation  of  Chiirdi4aBd% 
or  even  in  the  traditional  attachment  of  ministers  and  people  to 
certain  forms  of  doctrine  and  Church  order,  that  the  full  ezplanatioB 
of  the  Presbyterian  movement  is  to  be  found,  but|  with  all  this  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  in  a  certain  deeper  communication,  which  was 
going  on  here  also,  between  the  national  heart  and  the  same  etemil 
world  of  the  metaphysical,  through  the  same  medium,  of  minds 
Biblically  trained.  It  is  even  capable  of  demonstration  that,  at  tUs 
time,  that  religious  fervor  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Paritanism 
over  the  whole  island,  had  its  intensest  seat  and  manifestation  in 
Scotland. 

A  ruder  nation  than  England,  with  little  commeroe,  ftr  mora 
superstitious  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  far  more  given  to 
witch-burning  and  other  horrible  practices  of  the  sort,  torn  by  fends 
of  which  England  would  have  been  ashamed,  rife  in  crimes  of 
violence  which  the  laws  could  not  punish,  fu%at  the  same  time  of 
all  kinds  of  laughable  humors  and  eccentricities, — there  was  among 
the  Scotch,  whether  in  natural  connection  with  these  differences  or 
from  independent  causes,  a  more  violent  theological  susceptibility 
than  among  the  English.  That  rigorous  and  sombre  view  of  life 
and  of  religious  practice  which  the  Puritans  were  inculcating  in 
England,  and  which  was  there  resisted  by  the  Church,  was  the 
normal  form  of  religion  in  Scotland,  taught  by  the  Calvinistic  Eirk, 
and  resisted  only,  but  abundantly  enough,  by  the  natural  carnality 
and  the  boundless  jocosity  of  the  Kirk's  subjects.  The  doctrine  of 
conversion,  of  the  distinction  between  the  natural  man  and  the  man 
regenerate  by  grace  —  this  doctrine,  known,  of  course,  in  its  milder 
form  to  the  English  Church,  and  preached  in  its  stronger  form  by 
the  English  Puritans,  was  inherent  in  its  strongest  form  of  all  in  the 
very  substance  of  Scotch  Christianity.  The  clerical  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  movement^  or  those  who  were  in  training  to  bo  such, 
were  men  whose  very  i)eculiarity  among  their  brethren  was  that 
they  had  grasped  this  doctrine  with  the  utmost  conceivable  tenacity, 
and  that,  recognizing  in  themselves  the  subjects  of  this  miracnlous 
change,  and  able  in  some  cases  to  tell  the  very  year,  or  the  month, 
or  the  day,  when  the  change  had  been  wrought,  they  viewed  it  as 
the  sole  end  of  their  being  to  effect  the  change  in  others,  and 
convert  souls  to  Christ.  Henderson,  a  man  of  weight  in  all  respects, 
able  and  expert  in  debate,  and  fit  to  cope  with  statesmen  in  secular 
business,  could  tell  how  in  his  younger  years  he  had  been  personally 
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careless  of  real  religion  ;  bow  the  people  of  Leuchars,  when  he  was 
appointed  their  pastor  in  1615,  had  nailed  up  their  church-doors 
to  keep  him  out,  and  he  had  forced  his  entrance  by  the  window ; 
and  how  it  was  not  till  several  years  afler,  that,  touched  by  the 
words  of  a  more  zealous  preacher,  he  felt  the  force  of  "  saving 
truth,"  and  became  a  new  man.  Of  Dickson  we  are  told  that  "  few 
lived  in  his  day  who  were  more  honored  to  be  instruments  of  con- 
version than  he,"  that  "  his  communion  services  were  indeed  times 
of  refreshing  from  the  Lord,"  and  that  such  was  his  skill  in  "  soul- 
cases,"  that  people  under  "soul-concern"  crowded  the  lobbies  of  his 
house  to  see  and  speak  with  him.  The  letters  of  Rutherford  are 
still  read  as  the  remains  of  one  in  whom  the  sensuous  genius  of  a 
poet,  was  elevated  by  religion  to  the  pitch  of  ecstasy.  "  Woods, 
trees,  meadows  and  hills,"  he  writes  "  are  my  witnesses  that  I  drew 
on  a  fair  match  betwixt  Christ  and  Anwoth;"  and,  to  this  day,  in 
that  parish  they  show  certain  stones  in  a  field,  called  "  the  witness 
stones  of  Rutherford,"  to  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  inspired  man 
pointed  with  his  finger,  telling  his  trembling  flock  that  if,  when  he 
was  dead,  they  or  their  children  should  ever  admit  another  gospel 
than  that  which  he  had  taught  them,  then  these  very  stones  would 
witness  against  their  backsliding.  Xor  was  this  intensity  of 
religious  belief  confined  to  the  clergy.  The  same  sense  of  a  reality 
beyond  vision  in  the  objects  of  religious  meditation,  the  same 
habitual  use  in  speech  of  the  images  and  terms  of  the  Calvinistio 
theology,  is  found  among  the  leading  Presbyterian  laymen.  More- 
over, the  phenomenon  of  epidemic  religious  ecstasy  was  already 
known  in  Scotland,  while  in  England  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind, 
save  in  some  poor  localities,  the  haunts  of  despised  Brownist 
preachers.  The  famous  communion  of  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  in  Juno 
1630,  when  a  large  congregation  remained  two  days  spell-bound  and 
phrenzied  by  the  preaching  of  young  Mr.  Livingston,  and  five 
hundred  were  coverted  on  the  second  day  by  one  sermon,  and  that 
still  more  extraordinary  "  outletting  of  the  Spirit "  which  begun  the 
same  year  at  Stewarton  in  Ayrshire  in  the  preachings  of  Mr.  Dick- 
son, and  which  overflowed  the  adjacent  country,  advancing  from 
place  to  place  "  like  a  spreading  moor-bum,"  so  that  the  profane 
called  it  the  Stewarton  sickness,  were  events  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  Scottish  people. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  these  and  similar  excitements  took 
place  chiefly  in  the  south  or  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  that  the 
portion  of  Scotland  most  exempt  from  such  phenomena,  and  indeed 
from  religious  ecstasy  in  any  form,  was  that  where  there  was  the 
largest  cluster  of  confessedly  learned  clergymen.    The  "Aberdeen 
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Doctors" — which  was  the  name  given  to  Dr.  John  Forbes,  Dr. 
Barron,  Dr.  William  Guild,  and  some  half-dozen  more  divines 
clustered  round  Bishop  Forbes,  and  then  round  his  successor  Bishop 
Bellendcn,  at  Aberdeen,  as  occupants  of  the  town  pulpits  or  of  the 
chairs  of  grammar  and  theology  in  the  two  colleges  of  the  town  — 
were  men  whose  learning  would  have  been  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  were  notoriously  the  men  in  the  whole  Scottish  Eirk 
who  were  the  most  moderate  in  their  Calvinism,  and  the  coolest  in 
their  zeal  for  Presbytery.  The  fact  is,  they  formed  a  little  intellec- 
tual colony,  in  which  religion  was  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  by  other 
tastes  and  interests.  There  was  more  printing  of  Latin  verse  and 
the  like  going  on  among  them  than  in  any  other  town  in  Scotland; 
they  had  occasional  visits  from  Arthur  Johnston,  to  print  a  volume 
at  their  press  and  to  bring  them  London  literary  news ;  and  they 
had  among  them  as  a  resident  native  of  the  town  the  only  Scottish 
artist  then  alive,  Jamesone  the  portrait-painter.  And  so,  the  com- 
munity among  whom  they  preached,  and  whom  their  preaching 
satisfied,  being  a  large-boned  and  large-headed  race,  Aberdeen  was 
the  city  in  all  Scotland  the  least  fervid  in  its  Presbyterianism.* 
Andrew  Cant,  in  his  parish  of  Pitsligo,  was  the  only  anti-prelatic 
star  of  any  magnitude  twinkling  in  the  northern  darkness. 

Far  away,  meanwhile,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  sits  Laud,  as 
ignorant  of  Scotland  as  of  Kamschatka,  but  trying  to  govern  it 
ecclesiastically  through  the  sixpenny  post.  His  correspondence 
with  the  Scottish  bishops  now  is  chiefly  respecting  the  new  Book 
of  Canons  and  the  new  Servnce-Book,  which  are  to  accomplish  the 
work  in  progress.  The  arrangement  was  that  the  Scottish  bishops 
should  prepare  both  books,  and  that,  after  they  had  been  revised 
and  amended  by  Laud,  Juxon  of  London,  TVren  of  Norwich,  and 
such  other  English  prelates  as  the  king  might  appoint,  they  should 
be  imposed  on  the  Scotch  by  royal  authority. 

The  Book  of  Canons  was  ready  first.    The  royal  decree  establishing 


1  One  of  the  best  illustrations  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  peculiar  Aberdonian  feeling  of 
the  time  is  a  Latin  letter  (now  in  the  State 
Paper  OiTice),  received  by  Laud,  July,  6, 1634, 
and  endorsed  by  him,  "  Dr.  Barron's  letter, 
of  Aberdeen,  concerning  y«  pacifying  of  y* 
5  articles."  Though  received  only  on  July 
6,  the  letter  is  dated  "  Abordona;,  20  Aprillis, 
1634."  It  begins  —  •'Amplissime  et  rev"'.'?* 
Pncsul,  non  sum  ne^ius  modestiam  et  vere- 
cundiam  in  me  desiderari  poc^se,  quod,  homo 
privatus,  gente  extraneus,  et  vix  apud  popu- 
lares  notus,  ad  Rev««*?*«  tuaj  Amplitudinis 
amicitiam,  qui,  non  tam  honoribus  quam  vir- 


tntibus  cclsus,  et  supra  commnnem  hominnm 
sortem  evectus  es,  rudi  hac  epistolA  milii  viam 
aditumqiit  munire  non  erubescam."  The 
writer  then  goee  on  at  great  length  to  com- 
pliment Laud  on  the  wisdom  of  his  Church 
government,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  writer'! 
boundless  admiration  of  his  character,  and 
of  his  publislied  solutions  of  old  controrer- 
sies  —  all  this,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  no  other 
end  tlian  to  make  Laud  aware  that  there  waa 
one  reverend  gentleman  far  north  who  woald 
be  glad  to  be  remembered  by  his  Grace,  when 
anything  good  was  going. 
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it,  is  dated  Greenwich,  May  23,  1635.  The  book,  printed  at  Aber- 
deen, was  received  in  Scotland  with  a  kind  of  dumb  amazement. 
The  Scottish  bishops,  as  Laud  afterwards  pleaded,  had  been  strictly 
enjoined  to  take  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  along  with  them  in 
framing  the  canons,  and  also  to  see  that  none  of  them  were  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  Scottish  realm  —  an  injunction  more  easily 
given  than  obeyed,  and  which  had  consequently  been  disobeyed. 
The  bishops  seem  to  have  fancied  that  the  canons,  when  approved 
by  the  king,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Scotch  clergy ;  for  the 
title  prefixed  to  the  book  in  their  original  draft  was  ^  Canons  agreed 
on  to  be  proposed  to  the  several  Synods  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,** 
which  title  Laud  altered  into  ^  Canons  and  Constitutions  Ecclesias- 
tical ordained  to  be  observed  by  the  Clergy."^  But  the  matter  of 
the  book  was  the  grand  objection.  The  absolute  prerogative  of  the 
king  over  the  Kirk  was  asserted;  there  were  to  be  no  General 
Assemblies  except  by  the  king^s  authority ;  and  private  meetings 
of  the  clergy  for  the  exposition  of  Scripture  were  strictly  prohibited. 
Then,  among  the  special  enactments  were  such  as  these :  that  the 
forthcoming  Ser\'icc-Book  should  be  used,  in  all  its  parts,  as  the 
only  directory  of  worship ;  that  there  should  be  no  prayers  except 
according  to  the  forms  there  printed ;  that  none  should  receive  the 
sacrament  otherwise  than  kneeling ;  that  every  ecclesiastical  person 
should  leave  part  of  bis  property  to  the  Church ;  that  no  presbyter 
should  reveal  anything  told  him  in  confession^  except  in  a  case 
where  by  concealment  hia  own  life  would  be  forfeited  by  law.  The 
total  impression  made  by  these  and  by  other  Articles  *'  about  fonts, 
chancels,  communion-tables,"  etc.,  was  that  the  canons  imposed  a 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  all  the  differences  in  which  as 
compared  with  the  English  system,  were  differences  towards  Popery. 
There  was  extraordinary  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Service- 
Book.  The  Canons,  published  in  May,  1635,  enjoined  the  accep- 
tance of  it  as  already  existing ;  and  yet  for  a  year  and  a  half  the 
book  was  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  anywhere.  It  was  in  progress 
of  being  compiled.  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Wedderbum, 
Bishop  of  Dumblane,  who  were  the  Scottish  bishops  chiefly 
entrusted  with  the  work,  were  sending  it,  piece  by  piece,  to  Laud ; 
he  and  the  other  English  prelates  in  his  confidence  were  making 
their  additions  and  marginal  notes;  on  these  again  there  ensued 
correspondence ;  and,  even  after  the  printing  had  been  begun  with 
a  new  fount  of  black  letter  by  the  king's  printer  in  Edinburgh, 
there  was  such  trouble  in  sending  the  proofs  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  in  making  new  alterations,  that  the  work  was  often  at  a 

1  Wbarton'8  Laud,  101. 
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stand.^  At  length  all  seemed  to  be  ready ;  and,  in  October,  1€$6, 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council  received  a  "missive  letter"  from  the 
king,  announcing  the  book,  and  ordering  them  to  make  known  Us 
majesty's  command  that  all  his  subjects  in  Scotland,  both  ecclesiaB- 
tical  and  civil,  should  "  conform  themselves  in  the  practice  thereof 
—  it  being  the  only  form  which  We,  ha\'ing  taken  the  counsel  of 
our  clergy,  think  fit  to  be  used  in  God's  public  worship  there."* 
The  Privy  Council  obeyed  the  order,  and  made  public  proclamation 
of  the  new  Ser\'ice-Book  Dec.  20,  1C36.* 

Still  no  Ser>'ice-Book  was  to  be  seen.  "  The  proclamation  of  our 
Liturgy,"  writes  Baillie  to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  Jan.  2,  1637,  "is  the 
matter  of  my  greatest  affliction.  I  pray  you,  if  you  can  command 
any  copy  by  your  money  or  moyen,  let  me  have  one,  an  it  were  bat 
two  or  three  days,  with  this  bearer.  I  am  mindit  to  cast  my  studies 
for  disposing  of  my  mind  to  such  a  course  as  I  may  be  answerable 
to  God  for  my  carriage."  It  was  not  till  some  montlis  had  passed  that 
Baillie  and  others  could  obtain  copies  of  the  book.  The  rumor  ran 
that  the  first  edition  had  been  cancelled,  and  that  sheets  of  it  were 
used  in  the  shops  to  wrap  up  spice  and  tobacco.*  By  the  beginning 
of  May,  1637,  copies  were  in  circulation;  and  the  bishops  had 
issued  letters  ordering  each  parish  minister  to  purchase,  at  the 
charge  of  his  parish,  two  bound  copies  for  use.  As  the  printer 
wanted  his  money,  all  the  copies  were  to  be  sold  off  by  the  1st  of 
June.* 

There  was  no  alacrity  among  the  ministers  in  buying  copies  ;  but 
enough  were  in  circulation  to  enal>le  the  whole  country  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  contents.  The  book  was  found  by  its  critics  to  be 
"  Popish  in  its  frame  and  forms,"  to  contain  "  many  Popish  errors 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  seeds  of  manifold  and  gross  superstitions 
and  idolatries,"  and  to  be  in  all  respects  much  more  objectionable 
than  the  En<j:lish  service-book  would  have  been.^  "  Those  which 
are  averse  from  the  ceremonies,"  writes  Baillie,  "  yea,  almost  all  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  both  sexes,  counts  that  book  little  better 
than  the  mass."  Knowing  how  general  was  this  feeling,  the  Privy 
Council  were  obliged  to  be  peremptory.  On  the  13th  of  July  they 
ordered  all  parish  ministers  to  procure  the  two  copies  of  the  book 
j)reviously  commanded  within  fifteen  days  under  pain  of  "homing" 
(outlawry)."     It  was  also  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  grand  pre- 

1  Wharton'?*  Laud,  110,  111,  etc.  5  Letter  of  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Edinbargh, 

a  Ix'ttcr,  dated  Newark,  Oct.  18, 163G;  Bat-      of  date  April  28, 1637,  iu  Appendix  to  Baillie. 
/hur\n  Annals.  VOl.  I. 

a  Hnlllle.  Appendix  to  vol.  I.;  where  the  6  Wharton's    Laud,   110-126;    where    the 

Trlvy  Council  Order  Is  given,  signed  by  eleven  Scotch  objections  to  the  book  are  given  fium- 

fif  tli(«  council.  ally  and  in  detail. 

«  Hal  I  lie,  Letter  of  date  Feb.  27, 1G38.  7  Balfoar's  Annals. 
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liminary  reading  of  the  service  in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  parts  adjacent  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  July,  in  order  that  the 
Lords  of  Session  and  other  officials  then  assembled  in  Edinburgh 
in  full  term-time  might  be  able  to  carry  the  report  of  its  success 
with  them  into  the  coimtry  when  they  dispersed  for  the  autumn 
vacation.^ 

What  occurred  in  Edinburgh  on  that  memorable  Sunday,  the  23d 
of  July,  1037,  is  known  to  all  the  world.  In  St.  Giles's  Cathedral, 
in  the  midst  of  prelates,  lords  and  magistrates,  Jenny  Greddes  hurls 
her  stool  at  the  bishop's  head,  and,  backed  by  the  wilder  element  in 
the  congregation,  breaks  up  the  service  in  uproar  and  riven  benches. 
In  the  other  kirks  there  is  as  little  success ;  the  whole  city  is  in  riot ; 
and  bishops  and  Privy  Councillors  are  hooted  through  the  streets, 
and  have  to  run  for  their  lives.  As  the  intention  of  introducing 
the  Service-Book  on  that  day  had  been  announced  on  the  previous 
Sunday  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  town,  contemporary  prelatic 
writers  maintain  that  the  riot  was  premeditated,  and  that  Jenny  and 
her  associates  were  under  instruction. 

Premeditated  or  not,  the  riot  in  Edinburgh  was  a  signal  under- 
stood by  the  whole  Scottish  nation.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Privy  Council  did  their  best,  by  proclamations  and  the  like, 
to  restore  order,  and  give  the  Service-Book  a  second  Sunday's 
chance ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible.  "  Efter  that  Sunday's 
wark,"  says  Spalding,  "the  haill  kirk-doors  of  Edinburgh  were 
lockit,  and  no  more  preaching  heard,"  the  zealous  Puritans  making 
up  for  the  want  by  flockfng  over  "  ilk  Sunday  to  hear  devotion  in 
Fife."*  Meanwhile  "the  posts  were  running  thick  betwixt  the 
Court  in  London  and  the  Council,  which  sat  every  other  day."' 
The  bishops  wi'ite,  blaming  Traquair  and  the  lay  lords ;  Traquair 
writes,  blaming  the  bishops ;  the  magistrates  write,  begging  Laud 
to  explain  to  the  king  that  they  are  not  to  blame ;  and  Laud  writes 
back  sharply  enough  to  all  parties,  conveying  the  king's  extreme 
dissatisfiiction  that  they  have  managed  among  them  "  to  cany  the 
business  so  weakly,"  but  not  doubting  that  it  may  still  be  carried 
through  in  spite  of  the  "baser  multitude."*  Those  on  tlie  spot 
began  to  know  better.  Not  only,  at  every  symptom  of  farther 
action  in  favor  of  the  Service-Book,  did  the  "  baser  multitude  "  in 
Edinburgh  resume  their  rioting ;  but,  from  all  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land where  the  Service-Book  had  been  tried  or  talked  of  since  the 
23d  of  July,  there  came  the  same  popular  response.  Of  the  bishops 
themselves  only  three  made  any  serious  attempt  to  establish  it  in 

1  Bnahworth,  n.  887.  s  Bafllie. 

•  flmOdlsi*!  Troobles,  edit  ISGO,  1. 80.  «  Baihworth,  H.  889»  eto. 
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ihfiir  own  aalhednli  — ''the  Bishop  of  Bobb  in  the  CamuiBb 
Breohin  at  the  Eiik  of  Brechin,  and  DunUane  at  DnmUane:"  and 
even  they  were  pal  to  shifts  to  get  ministers  to  read  it»^  In  CHa^ 
gow»  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  reoommend  it  to  the  eileigf 
through  a  Synod-sermon,  the  preacher,  Mr.  William  Awwmn^  ^ng 
neiyrly  murdered  in  the  streets  that  same  eyening  by  the  Jenny 
Geddeses  of  the  West 

Till  the  month  of  September,  1687,  and  while  it  was  auppoaad 
that  the  report  of  the  total  &ilare  of  the  Service-Book  would  have 
doe  effect  at  court,  the  only  demonstrations  of  the  leaders  wen 
in  the  shape  of  petitions  and  protests  addressed  to  the  Privy 
Council  by  one  or  two  P^resbyteries,  and  by  an  individual  ministflr 
here  and  there, — Henderson,  Dickson,  Andrew  Ramsay,  of  Edin* 
burgh,  and  a  few  others.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the  iignne- 
tions  from  the  Court  to  the  Privy  Coundl  were  still  for  going 
through  with  the  bunness,  the  nobles,  the  lesser  barons,  the  lnii]|^ 
and-the  whole  body  of  the  ministers  began  to  bestir  themeelves. 
The  harvest  being  nearly  over,  they  poured  into  Bdinbui^g^'  or  sent 
deputies  thither,  in  such  extraordinary  numbers,  that  they  were 
surprised  at  their  own  strength.  ^  Supjdicates,''  or  petitions,  w»s 
omultaneonsly  presented  to  the  Council  from  20  nobles,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  barons,  100  ministers,  14  burghs,  and  168 
parishes;  and  these  were  redacted,  for  grammatical  and  other 
reasons,  into  one  general  ^supplicate,'*  which  might  be  submitted 
to  the  king.  The  twenty  supplicating  nobles  were,  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Rothes,  Sutherland,  Dalhousic,  CassiliB,  Wemyss,  and 
Lothian,  and  Lords  Sinclair,  Dalkeith,  Lindsay,  Balmerino,  Bur- 
leigh, Hume,  Boyd,  Tester,  Cranstoun,  Loudoun,  Montgomery, 
Dalzell,  and  Fleming.  Such  an  array  of  nobles,  backed  by  such  a 
constituency  throughout  the  country,  could  not,  it  was  thoughti 
but  make  some  impression  at  court.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  the  ^supplicants"  dispersed  from  Edinbui^h,  after 
a  solemn  meeting  for  humiliation  and  for  prayer;  leaving,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  of  their  number  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  upon  the 
watch  against  &lse  play,  and  to  summon  them  again  if  necessary.* 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  king's  answer  would  arrive  before 
November.  Suddenly,  however,  all  over  Scotland  south  of  the 
Grampians,  there  fly  expresses  from  Edinburgh,  with  information 
that  a  trick  is  intended,  and  that  it  will  be  as  well  that  Edinbuigfa 
should  be  again  full  of  the  right  Presbyterian  material  by  the  18th 


1  RoQm^§RdatioHoftkt4fa!nqftke  JSr*,     State  of  Sootiftnd  (Edinbnrgfa,  176A),  IL  IflS 
quoted  bj  Kr  Chamben :  AnttaUt  H  104.  et  leq. 

*  SteT«oeoD*»  Hkt.  of  tbe  Cfaanh  and 
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of  October.  The  summons  is  obeyed.  Nobles  from  all  parts, 
ministers  from  all  parts,  provosts  and  commissioners  of  borgfas 
from  all  parts,  lairds  and  gentry  from  all  parts,  especially  from 
the  hot  Presbyterian  shires  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Stirling,  Lanark,  and 
Ayr,  flock  in  great  excitement  into  £dinbm^h.  For  a  moment 
it  was  supposed  that  the  haste  was  unnecessary,  —  that  Archibald 
Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  who  had  sent  out  the  expresses,  had 
made  a  mistake.  Seldom  in  his  life,  however,  did  Johnstone  make 
a  mistake  of  the  kind.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  Council  did 
meet,  and  the  king's  answer  came  forth  in  the  shape  of  three 
proclamations  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  —  one,  dissolving  the 
Council  "  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,"  in  order  that  no  more 
petitions  on  that  subject  might  be  entertained,  and,  in  consequence, 
commanding  all  strangers  to  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  within 
twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  rebellion ;  a  second,  adjourning  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council  for  ordinary  business  to  Linlithgow, 
on  the  Ist  of  November;  and  the  third,  condemning  young  Mr, 
Gillespie's  recent  treatise  ** Against  the  English-Popish  Ceremo- 
nies." The  Supplicants  were  prepared.  They  had  been  meeting 
for  consultation,  each  order  in  a  separate  house,  when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proclamations  was  announced  to  them;  and  imme- 
diately,  despite  the  order  to  disperse,  they  resolve  on  a  bolder 
stroke  than  any  yet,  —  a  complaint  against  the  bishops,  as  the 
peccant  part  of  the  Council,  and  as  the  causes  of  all  the  national 
evil,  and  a  protest  against  their  farther  presence  as  judges  and 
their  farther  participation  in  any  measures  of  government,  until 
they  and  their  doings  have  been  put  on  trial  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  All  night  Lords  Loudoun  and  Balmerino, 
and  David  Dickson,  are  busy  drawing  up  the  document,  which 
immediately  receives  the  signatures  of  "  24  nobles,  several  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  shires,  some  hundreds  of  ministers,  and  most  of 
the  burghs."  This  complaint  against  the  bishops,  which  involved 
a  rejection  not  only  of  the  Liturgy,  but  also  of  the  Book  of 
Canons,  was  carried  to  the  Council.  They  were  obliged  to  listen, 
really  if  not  formally ;  and,  promises  having  been  made  of  &rther 
communication  with  London,  the  bulk  of  the  Supplicants  again 
dispersed. 

The  policy  now  was  to  keep  the  Council  in  a  state  of  permanent 
siege.  In  vain  it  adjourns  to  Linlithgow,  to  Stirling,  and  so  on. 
Wherever  it  goes,  a  detachment  of  the  besieging  force  follows  it, 
luring  it  into  negotiations,  or  battering  it  with  petitions.  On  the 
14th  of  November  it  again  meets  in  Edinburgh,  the  Supplicants 
having  flocked  thither  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  with 
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the  importiuit  accession  of  young  Montvose  to  their  list  of  eliieft. 
Traqaair,  Lorn,  Laaderdale,  and  other  lay  members  of  the  cofoneB, 
remonstrate  with  them  amicably  on  the  mmecesaarjr  danger  to 
the  peace  by  such  tomnltnons  assemblages,  and  suggest  that  they 
should  entrust  the  ftrther  conduct  of  the  business  to  a  few  selected 
commissioners.  The  suggestion,  convenient  to  the  Sapplicsnts 
themselves,  was  adopted,  and  four  committees  were  appointed,— 
one  for  the  nobles,  consisting  of  a  few  nobles  named  by  the  rest; 
another  for  the  gentry,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen  feom  emA 
shire;  a  third  for  the  burghs,  consisting  of  a  commissioner  fiom 
each  burgh ;  and  a  fourth  from  the  dexgy,  consisting  of  a  minister 
from  each  Presbytery.  These  committees,  called  ^The  Tables^" 
were  to  be  convened  in  Edinbuigh  on  any  emergency;  but,  stifl 
ferther  to  concentrate  the  business,  there  was  to  be  one  supreme 
or  central  ^  Table,"  permanent  in  Edinbuigh,  and  conmsting  of 
four  nobles,  three  lairds,  three  burgesses,  and  two  ministers,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  written  commissions  from  the  rest.  Flans 
for  swift  correspondence  were  also  settled;  and  so^  fee  the  third 
time,  the  Supplicants  dispersed.^ 

February  1688  (or,  according  to  the  English  reckoning,  1687-8) 
was  the  decisive  month.  Traquair  and  messengers  fiom  the 
bishops  have  gone  to  London.  The  king  has  hitherto  shown  his 
displeasure  by  leaving  the  supplicates  substintially  unanswered. 
There  has  been  no  sign,  however,  of  any  intention  to  abandon 
the  Service-Book.  Moreover,  the  movement  is  now  so  wide  and 
deep  that  such  a  concession  would  be  of  no  use.  The  Book  of 
Canons,  the  High  Commission,  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  prelacy 
itself,  —  all  must  go!  Virtually,  the  whole  nation  has  pledged 
itself  to  that  effect  —  no  fewer  now  than  38  of  the  nobles ;  lairds 
and  gentlemen  without  number ;  all  the  clergy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  "Aberdeen  doctors,"  and  a  few  University  men  here  and 
there;  and  all  the  towns  except  Aberdeen.*  The  Privy  Council 
is  but  a  little  raft  of  prelates  and  lay  officials,  floating  without 
anchorage  on  a  popular  sea,  —  several  of  the  lay  oflicials  in  close 
alliance  with  the  popular  chiefe.  All  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  next  missive  from  London.  The  missive  comes, — the  ultima- 
tum of  the  king  and  Laud  on  the  Scotch  question.  Traquair  him- 
self brings  the  document  in  his  pocket.  It  transpires  that  a 
council  has  been  secretly  convened  for  the  20th  at  Stirling,  and 
that  then  the  proclamation  is  to  be  made.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  the  proclamation  is  read  at  the  cross  of  Stir- 

1  Buflhworth,  II.  40(M07,  Balfour's  Annals     II.  88, 89;  and  Stevenson^  Hlstoiy,  m 
and  Baillie*s  Letters  nA cmno  1687;  Clarendon,        S  Baillie  and  Sterensoii. 
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ling.  It  is  one  expressing  his  majesty's  extreme  displeasure  with 
the  past;  declaring  those  who  have  assisted  at  recent  "meetings 
and  convocations"  to  be  liable  to  high  censure;  forbidding  "all 
such  convocations  and  meetings  in  time  coming,  under  pain  of  trea- 
son ; "  commanding  "  all  noblemen,  barons,  ministers,  and  burghers 
not  actually  indwellers  in  the  burgh  of  Stirling,"  to  depart  thence 
within  six  hours,  and  not  return  again  either  thither  or  to  any 
other  place  where  the  Council  may  meet ;  and,  for  the  rest,  advis- 
ing all  faithful  subjects  to  trust  to  his  majesty's  good  intentions. 
No  sooner  was  the  proclamation  read  than  Lords  Hume  and  Lind- 
say, who  have  ridden  post  haste  from  Edinburgh  to  be  in  time, 
cause  a  protest,  which  they  have  brought  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  be  read  at  the  same  spot  with  all  legal  forms ;  and,  leaving 
a  copy  of  this  protest  affixed  by  the  side  of  the  proclamation  to 
the  market-cross  of  Stirling,  they  post  back  to  Edinburgh.  At 
Edinburgh  a  repetition  of  the  same  scene  occurs  on  the  22d, — 
Archibald  Johnstone  stepping  forward  on  a  platform  at  the  proper 
moment  and  reading  the  protest  in  his  clearest  voice.  Meanwhile, 
expresses,  summoning  the  Tables  and  all  the  strength  of  the  land 
to  Edinburgh,  are  again  out.  To  Edinburgh,  to  Edinburgh!  all 
Scotchmen  who  can  come!  Men  have  risked  their  heads  in  the 
common  cause :  surround  them  like  men,  or  desert  them  like 
cowards ! 

Scotland  responds;  and  the  men  who  have  risked  their  heads 
are  ringed  round  by  a  sufficient  crowd  of  her  earls  and  lords,  her 
gentry  and  peasantry,  her  clergy  and  burghers.  But,  what  next? 
This  meeting  and  dispersing  cannot  go  on  forever  I  This  aggregate 
enthusiasm  cannot^  by  the  laws  of  things,  be  maintained  long  at 
one  and  the  same  strain.  Already  it  is  the  understood  policy  of 
Traquair  to  break  up  the  confederacy  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
get  the  diffijrent  orders  of  supplicants  to  renew  their  petitions 
separately!  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Into  the  middle  of  the. 
men  counselling  together  at  the  Tables,  the  right  thought  descends 
as  a  national  inspiration.  Several  times  before,  in  Scottish  history, 
the  whole  nation  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  or  covenant,  to  stand 
or  fall  together  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  or  of  the  Scottish 
version  of  it;  and  now  what  so  fitting, as  to  renew  this  national 
covenant  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  immediate  emergency?  So 
the  Tables  resolved,  Henderson  and  Dickson  being  present  to 
advise ;  and  so  it  was  carried.  The  signing  is  said  to  have  begun 
on  the  28th  of  February ;  but  the  grand  beginning  was  on  the  1st 
of  March,  on  which  day,  a  great  congregation  having  assembled 
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in  the  Grayfriars*  Church  in  Edinburgh,  the  draft  of  the  Natioiud 
League  and  Covenant  was  read,  and,  after  an  address  hj  Hendep* 
son,  was  signed  on  the  spot  by  all  who  could  get  near  it — ^all 
the  nobles  who  were  then  in  Scotland,"  says  Stevenson,  **  except 
the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  and  four  or  five  others;  commis- 
sioners from  all  the  shires  within  Scotland,  and  from  every  bm*gh 
except  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Crail;  and  other  gentlemen 
and  ministers  whose  zeal  had  brought  them  up.''^  Here  are  the 
substantial  parts  of  the  document : 

**  We  all,  and  every  one  of  us  underwritten  do  protest,  that,  after  long  and 
due  examination  of  our  own  consciences  in  matters  of  true  and  false  Religion, 
i^e  are  now  thoroughly  resolved  of  the  truth  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God, 
and  therefore  we  believe  with  our  hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  and  tub- 
scribe  with  our  hands,  and  constantly  affirm  before  God  and  the  whole  worid, 
that  this  only  is  the  true  Christian  Faith  and  Religion,  pleasing  to  Grod  and 
bringing  salvation  to  man,  which  is  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealed  to  the 
world  by  the  preaching  of  the  blessed  Evangel,  and  received,  believed,  and 
defended  by  many  and  sundry  notable  kirks  and  realms,  but  chiefly  by  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty,  and  three  Estates  of  this  Realm,  as  God's 
eternal  truth  and  only  ground  of  our  salvation ;  as  more  particularly  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  established  and  publicly  confirmed  by 
sundr}'  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  now  of  a  long  time  hath  been  openly  professed 
by  the  King's  Majesty  and  whole  body  of  this  realm,  both  in  burgh  and  land. 
*  *  And,  therefore,  we  abhor  and  detest  all  contrar}-  Religion  and  doctrine, 
but  chiefly  all  kind  of  Papistrj-  in  general  and  particular  heads,  even  as  they 
arc  now  damned  and  confuted  by  the  Word  of  God  and  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

[Here  follows  an  enumeration,  in  a  long  series  of  clauses,  of  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church  repudiated  and  condemned.] 

"  Finally  we  detest  all  his  [the  pope's]  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  tra- 
ditions broujrht  in  the  Kirk  without  or  against  the  Word  of  God  and  doctrine 
of  this  true  Reformed  Kirk  :  To  which  we  join  ourselves  willingly  in  doctrine, 
religion,  faith,  discipline,  and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments,  as  lively  members  of 
the  same  in  Christ  our  Head ;  promising  and  swearing,  by  the  great  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  shall  continue  in  the  obedien(*e  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  this  Kirk,  and  shall  defend  the  same,  according  to  our  vocation 
and  power,  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the  law,  and 
danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the  day  of  God's  fearful  judgment."  •  ♦ 

[The  foregoing  is  the  general  part  of  the  Covenant ;  and  then,  after  a  reci- 
tation of  previous  statutes  and  Acts  of  Parliament  at  great  length,  there  follows 
the  special  part  adapted  to  the  emergency.] 

"  AVe,  Noblemen,  Barons,  Gentlemen,  Burgesses,  ^linisters,  and  Conmions 
undersubscribing,  considering  divers  times  before,  and  especially  at  this  time, 
the  danger  of  the  true  Reformed  Religion,  of  the  King's  honor,  and  of  the 

1  Stevenson,  II.  291-2. 
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public  peace  of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  manifold  innovations  and  evils  generally 
contsuncd  and  particularly  mentioned  in  our  late  Supplications,  Complaints, 
and  Protestations,  do  hereby  profess,  and  before  Grod,  his  Angels,  and  the 
World  solemnly  declare,  that,  with  our  whole  hearts,  we  agree  and  resolve  all 
the  days  of  our  life  constantly  to  adhere  unto  and  defend  the  foresaid  true 
Beligion,  and  forbearing  the  practice  of  all  novations  already  introduced  in 
the  matters  of  the  worship  of  Grod,  or  approbation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
public  government  of  the  Kirk,  or  civil  plaoes  and  powers  of  Kirkmen,  till  they 
be  tried  and  allowed  in  free  Assemblies  and  in  Parliaments,  to  labor  by  all 
means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Grospel,  a«  it  was  estab*. 
lishcd  and  professed  before  the  said  novations.  *  *  And,  in  like  manner,  with 
the  same  heart,  we  declare  before  (jod  and  men  that  we  have  no  intention  or 
desire  to  attempt  anything  that  may  turn  to  the  dishonor  of  Grod  or  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  King's  greatness  and  authority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  promise 
and  swear.  That  we  shall  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  lives, 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  the  King's  ^lajesty,  his  person  and 
authority,  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  foresaid  true  Eeligion,  liber- 
ties, and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  As,  also,  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assistance 
every  one  of  us  of  another  in  the  same  cause  ...  so  that  whatsoever  shall  be 
done  to  the  least  of  us  for  that  cause  shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in  general 
and  to  ever}'  one  of  us  in  particular ;  And  that  we  shall  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  suflTer  ourselves  to  be  di\'ided  or  withdrawn  by  whatsoever  sugges- 
tion, combination,  allurement,  or  terror  from  this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction. 
♦  *  Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul  aspersions  of  Rebellion,  Combination,  or  what- 
ever else  our  adversaries,  from  their  crafl  and  malice,  would  put  upon  us, 
seeing,  etc.  *  * 
"  In  witness  whereof  We  have  subscribed  with  our  hands  all  these  premises." 


The  "signing  of  the  Covenant,"  thus  begun  in  Grayfriars'  Church 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  was  continued  in  Edinburgh  and  throughout 
all  Scotland  for  many  weeks.  Additional  copies  were  made,  and 
signed  again  by  the  nobles  and  other  leaders,  for  distribution  over 
the  country,  till  in  every  town  and  neighborhood  in  the  Lowlands 
there  were  copies  going  about.  The  "signing  of  the  Covenant" 
became  the  text  for  all  pulpits,  the  topic  in  all  households;  men 
flocked  for  miles  to  the  places  where  copies,  lay  for  signature ;  nay, 
in  many  cases,  the  swearing  took  place  en  masse  —  whole  congre- 
gations standing  up,  men,  women,  and  children  together,  after  the 
Sabbath  forenoon  sermon,  and  raising  their  hands  in  affirmation, 
while  the  minister  read  the  Covenant.  In  Aberdeen  alone  was 
there  any  lukewarmness  or  opposition.  A  deputation  of  the  Cov- 
enanting leaders,  consisting  of  the  young  Earl  of  Montrose,  Lord 
Arbuthnot,  the  lairds  of  Morphy  and  Dun,  and  Messrs.  Henderson, 
Dickson,  and  Cant,  were  appointed  to  visit  this  northern  fastness 
of  prelacy,  and  see  what  could  be  done.     They  were  received 
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ciTilly  with  cake  and  wine  by  the  ma^strates;  Hendenon  IXck- 
Bon,  and  Cant  preached  in  public ;  but,  on  the  iWhole,  the  lutonl 
granite  of  the  place  was  too  hard  for  them,  and  little  impresnoii 
was  made.^ 


In  the  month  of  April,  1638,  while  the  National  Xieagae  and 
Covenant  was  still  being  ugned  in  Scotland,  and  the  words  ^Cot- 
jenant^  and*  <^  Covenantors '^  were  just  beginning  to  be  in   m^ili 
mouths  in  England  as  implying  something  strange  that  was  occur- 
ring  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  last  piece  of  English  news  was  the  termination  of  Hamp- 
den's fiunous  case  of  ship-money  by  a  dedrion  against  him,  our 
poet,  whom  we  left  at  Horton,  was  preparing  to  leave  England. 
A  journey  on  the  continent,  and,  above  all,  in  Italy,  had  long  been 
one  of  his  wishes ;  and  he  had  at  length  procured  his  father's  some- 
what unwilling  consent. 

For  young  Englishmen  going  abroad  in  those  days,  the  fiiH 
necessity  was  a  passport,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  waiting 
personally  on  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  answering  any  qnes- 
tions  that  might  be  asked  respecting  his  objects  in  travelling,  and, 
above  all,  giving  satisfaction  respecting  his  religion.  In  this  mat- 
ter Milton  seems  io  have  had  no  difficulty.  lie  was  able  also, 
through  his  friends,  to  take  with  him  unusually  good  letters  of 
introduction.  The  following  letter,  sent  to  him  just  before  his 
departure,  has  an  interest  independent  of  its  immediate  connec- 
tion with  his  intended  journey.  It  is  from  Sir  Henry  AVotton, 
Provost  of  Eton,  with  whom,  as  the  letter  itself  explains,  Milton, 
though  so  long  his  near  neighbor,  had  just  become  acquainted 
when  his  resolution  to  travel  was  taken. 

«'  From  the  College,  this  ISth  of  April,  1638. 
"  Sir  : 
"  It  was  a  special  favor  when  you  lately  hcstowed  -upon  me  here  the  first 
taste  of  your  acquaintance,  though  no  longer  than  to  make  me  know  that  I 
wanted  more  time  to  value  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rightly ;  and  in  truth,  if  I  could 
then  have  imagined  your  farther  stay  in  these  parts  [i.  e,  at  Horton,  so  near 
Eton],  which  I  understooil  afterwards  hy  Mr.  II.  [douhtless  I^Ir.  Hales],  I  would 
have  been  bold,  in  our  vulgar  phrase,  to  mend  my  draught  (for  you  left  me 
with  an  extreme  thirst),  and  to  have  begged  your  conversation  again,  joindj 
witli  your  said  learned  friend,  at  a  poor  meal  or  two,  that  we  might  have 
banded  together  some  good  authors  of  the  ancient  time ;  among  which  I  ob- 
served you  to  have  been  familiar. 

1  Spalding^i  Troables. 
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"  Since  your  going,  you  have  charged  me  with  new  obligations,  both  for  a 
very  kind  letter  from  you  dated  the  6"*  of  this  month,  and  for  a  dainty  piece 
of  entertainment  [a  copy  of  Lawes's  edition  of  Comus'}  which  came  therewith, 
wherein  I  should  much  commend  the  tragical  part  [i.  e.  the  Dialogue  of  Camus'] 
if  .the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
odes ;  whereunto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in 
our  lan<;uage.  Ipsa  moUUies  !  But  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  I  liow  only 
owe  you  thanks  for  intimating  unto  me  (liow  modestly  soever)  the  true  artificer. 
For  the  work  itself  I  had  viewed  some  good  while  before  with  singular  deliglit, 
having  received  it  from  our  common  friend,  Mr.  R.,  in  the  veiy  close  of  the 
late  It's  PoemSy  printed  at  Oxford ;  whereunto  it  is  added,  as  I  now  suppose, 
that  the  accessory  might  help  out  the  principal,  according  to  the  art  of  stationers, 
and  to  leave  the  reader  con  la  hocca  dolce,  * 

"  Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wherein  I  may  challenge  a  little  more 
priWle^jje  of  discourse  witli  you.  I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  on  your 
way;  therefore  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B., 
whom  you  shall  easily  find  attending  the  young  Lord  S.,  as  his  governor,  *  and 
you  may  surely  receive  from  him  good  directions  for  the  shaping  of  your  larfher 
journey  into  Italy,  where  he  did  reside  by  my  choice  some  time  for  the  King, 
after  mine  own  recess  from  Venice. 

"  I  should  think  that  your  best  line  will  be  through  the  whole  length  of  France 
to  3klarseilles,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the  passage  into  Tuscany  is 
as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge.  I  hasten,  as  you  do,  to  Florence  or  Siena  — 
the  rather  to  tell  you  a  short  story,  from  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in  your 
safetv. 

"  At  Siena,  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Alberto  Scipioni,  an  old  Roman 
courtier  in  dangerous  times  —  having  been  steward  to  the  Duca  di  Pagliano, 
who  with  all  his  family  were  strangled,  save  this  only  man  that  escajK'd  by 
foresight  of  the  tempest,  AVith  him  I  had  often  much  chat  of  those  affairs, 
into  which  he  took  pleasure  to  look  back  from  his  native  harbor ;  and,  at  my 
departure  towards  Rome  (which  had  been  the  centre  of  his  experien(!e),  I  had 
won  confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice  how  I  might  carry  myself  secun^ly 
there,  without  offence  of  others  or  of  mine  own  conscience.    *  Signor  arrigo 


1  The  most  probable  explanation  of  tliis 
passage  is.  that ''  our  common  friend  3Ir.  K." 
who  had  pent  Wotton  a  copy  of  T'omits,  in  ita 
anonymouA  condition,  rome  time  before  Mil- 
ton and  Wotton  had  met,  wajt  John  lioufl  tlie 
Oxford  Librarian;  and  tliat  "the  late  UM 
Poemsy'^  to  which  thi«  cojiy  of  Cnmut  had 
been  somewhat  incongmouidy  ajtpended,  ei- 
ther by  Kona  himself  or  by  the  Ktatirmer  who 
had  sold  it,  were  the  TVKrmfi  of  the  late  TTiomaa 
Randolph,  of  rambrid/^e,  edited]  by  a  rarviv- 
ing  brother,  and  printed,  in  1038,  at  Oxford, 
"by  L.  Litchfield,  printer  to  ihf  t'niv«rt«lty, 
for  Fr.  Bowman.''  An  I^w«i'«  Hlltion  of 
Comus  came  out  nearly  at  the  i>ame  ti^l^  with 
the  poirthnmonA  erlition  of  lUndolph^K  \*tifmnf 
ajid  aa  both  pnblications  were  in  umall  quar- 


to, bnt  3rnton'8  too  thin  for  separate  binding, 
the  conjunction  might  not  be  unnaturaL 
Wotton,  however,  soon  distinguliiho<>  Ix,>twecn 
the  bulkier  beginning  and  the  sweet  morwl 
at  the  end ;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  surjirise  to 
bim  to  learn  that  his  young  neigl)l>or,  Mr. 
Milton,  with  whom  he  iias  Just  fonni-d  an 
aofjuaintanee.  is  the  author  of  the  ])iece  be 
has  t^een  admiring. 

3  The  "young  I»rd  8."  has  tx^n  supposed 
to  \Hi  l»rd  Scudamore,  son  of  the  ambassa- 
dor at  I'arls,  of  which,  liowever,  I  am  not 
sure;  and  VMr.  M.  B.,"  his  governor,  to 
Michael  Ilranthwait,  mentioned  elsewhere  \ry 
Wotton  as  "  tieretofore  his  MiO^aty's  agent  in 
Venice,  a  gentleman  of  approved  confldeuoe 
and  ainoerlty."— Se«  Todd's  Milton,  VI.  188. 
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woo;  Mji  be,  ^Ipetukri  aretd  el  U  vi90  dcicUo  Q  TktmgkiM  doM^iookf  Ioom*)iA 
go  la&Ijr  oTer  the  whde  worid.' '  Of  which  Delphiaii  onde  (fiir  ao  I  hmm 
found  it)  yoar  judgment  doth  not  need  no  commentarj;  and  tiwtwfefre,  8b,I 
will  oonunit  70a  with  it  to  the  bert  of  all  lecoritiei,  God'i  dear  lovot  mnaini^ 

**  Tour  friend,  at  moeh  at  oommand 

^  Af  ao7  of  longer  dale, 

^'HSBntT  WOTTOK* 

F08T8CBIPT. 
"Sib: 
"I  haTe  exprenljr  sent  Ihii  my  foot-boj  to  prevent  jour  departure  wilkoel 

some  acknowledgment  ftom  me  of  the  receipt  of  your  oUigpng  letter,  baviBg 

myiel^  throng  some  bniineiB,  I  know  not  how,  neglected  the  cnliiiarj'  os^ 

Teyance  [between  Eton  and  Horton  ?].    In  any  part  where  I  shall  undenland 

you  fixed,  I  shall  be  glad  and  diligent  to  entertain  yon  with  hnmenufehiw; 

eren  for  some  fomentation  of  oar  fiiendship,  too  soon  inleirapted  in  the 

cradle."* 

It  eannot  have  been  more  than  a  day  or  two  after  Sir  Heniy^ 
foot-boy  delivered  this  gratifying  letter  (which  makes  ns  like  tlkt 
courteous  old  Provost  better  than  ever),  when  Hilton  was  on  hit 
way  across  the  ChanneL  On  one  circumstance  connected  with 
his  departure  I  am  able  to  affi>rd  some  new  information.  As  Mil- 
ton's fother  was  now  an  aged  man  and  a  indower,  one  does  not 
like  to  fancy  that  he  was  left  alone  at  Horton  during  his  eldest 
son's  absence;  and  on  this  point,  I  believe,  the  fact  accords  with 
what  one  would  wish.  Milton's  younger  brother  Christopher  had 
by  this  time  nearly  finished  his  law  studies  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
and,  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  was  about  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.  More  precocious  in  love  matters  than  his  elder  brother,  he 
had  not  waited  for  the  completion  of  his  law  studies  before  taking 
the  important  step  of  matrimony.  His  wife  was  Thomasine  or 
Thomasina  Webber,  the  daughter  of  a  London  citizen ;  and  I  have 
fouud  evidence  in  the  registers  of  Horton  parish  proving  almost 
certainly,  that  the  marriage  took  place  before  Milton's  departure 
in  April  1638,  and  also  that,  after  their  marriage,  the  young  couple 
resided  with  the  old  man  at  Horton.^    They  resided  there,  I  feai^ 


1  The  Btoiy  of  Sdpioni  and  hit  maxim  was 
a  ik7orite  one  with  Wotton— always  told  hj 
him,  in  particular,  to  yonng  frienda  and  pu- 
pils going  abroad.  See  it  in  another  letter  of 
his  ( ReUquuB  Wouomanay  edit.  1672,  p.  866). 

s  Prefixed  by  Milton  himself  to  Comtu  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  minor  poems,  in  1646; 
and  printed  also  by  Izaak  Walton,  in  hit 
BtliquuB  Wouoniama. 

9  It  is  not  the  marriage  entry  of  Christopher 
Hilton  that  I  have  found  in  the  Horton  Reg^ 
ister,  bat  the  bnrial  entry  of  what  I  take  to 


haye  been  his  first  ohUd,  and  the  baptism  entry 
of  what  I  take  to  have  been  his  second.  The 
first  stands  thus:  — "1689:  An  inlknt  Sonne 
of  Christopher  Milton,  gent.,  buried  March 
7«  S6th.''  It  is  a  fldr  calonlation  that  the 
marria^  took  plaoe  a  year  prerioualy,  which 
would  be  a  month  and  a  half  before  Milton^ 
departure.  The  second  entry  ttanda  thus :  — 
"1610:  Sarah,  y  daughter  of  CbristoplMf 
and  Thomasin  Milton,  baptized  Aug.  11th.** 
The  poet  had,  by  that  time,  retamad  to  Eng* 
land. 
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at  his  expense;  and  it  says  much  for  the  excellent  man's  love  of 
his  children,  and  something  also  for  the  extent  of  his  means,  that, 
while  consenting  to  this  arrangement  on  behalf  of  his  younger 
son,  he  cheerfully  incurred  also  the  additional  expense  of  sending 
his  eldest  son  abroad,  according  to  his  wish.  The  poet  took  one 
man-servant  with  him,  and  intended  perhaps  to  be  several  years 
absent;  and  the  expense  to  which  his  father  consented  cannot 
have  been  less  than  about  £200  a-year  of  the  money  of  that  day.^ 
Till  Milton  was  over  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  earn  a  penny  for  himself 


1  In  "  InitniotloiM  for  Forr«ine  TniT«l,** 
pablished  in  1612  by  James  Howell  (the  letter- 
writer),  he  oalcvlates  the  exi>eiiMfl  of  a  joang 
aobleman  or  rich  yonng  tqnJre  travelling 
abroad)  as  follows :  —  "  As  fbr  expenses,  he 
most  make  acconnt  that  every  servant  he 
hath  will  stand  him  £10  a-piece  per  annum; 
and  fbr  his  own  expenses  he  cannot  allow 
himself  less  than  £800.   I  indude  herein  all 


sorts  of  exercises —his  riding,  dancing,  fSeno- 
ing,  the  racket,  coaching-hire,  with  other 
casual  charges,  together  with  his  apparel, 
which,  if  it  be  fiuhionable,  it  matters  not  how 
plain  it  is."  This  is  calculated  more  particu- 
larly for  France.  At  Paris,  HoweU  adds, 
there  were  divers  **  academies,**  where  one 
could  board  and  learn  the  ftshionable  exer- 
cises, tat  about  jOIO  sterling  per  annum. 
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1638-1639. 


Rich  in  event  an3  in  emotion  as  was  that  straggle  between  Pre- 
rogative  and  Popular  Liberty,  between  Prelacy  and  IParitanism, 
which  had  been  the  main  fact  in  England  since  Milton  was  bom, 
and  of  great  and  world-wide  effect  as  was  to  be  the  shock  to  which 
it  was  leading,  it  was  still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  history, 
but  a  strong  and  rather  peculiar  eddy,  in  one  angle  of  Earope,  of  an 
agitation  which  extended  contemporaneously,  in  the  manner  of  a 
polarizing  force,  over  the  whole  fkce  of  the  European  map.    Since 
the  year  1618,  when  Milton  was  in  his  early  boyhood,  there  had 
been  moving  on  in  slow  progression,  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, that  complex  and  yet  continuous  course  of  events  to  which 
subsequent  historians,  viewing  it  in  its  totality  (1618 — 1648),  have 
affixed  the  name  of  "  The  Thirty  Years'  War."    To  us  Britons  now, 
shut  up  so  long  in  our  own  affiiirs,  and  looking  so  reluctantly  back- 
ward, this  "  Tliirty  Years'  War  "  is  little  more,  in  our  popular  repre- 
sentations of  it,  than  a  dim  period  of  continental  battles  and  sieges, 
of  absurd  marchings  and  countermarchings,  of  famines  and  mutual 
massacres,  out  of  which  may  be  derived   convenient   calculations 
of  the  millions  that  may  be  spent  on  gunpowder,  and  other  statistics 
illustrating  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  folly  of  religious  differences. 
All  this  may  have  been  m  the  "Thirty  Years'  War';"  but  this  is  not 
what  it  really  was,  nor  what  it  seemed  to  our  forefathers.     That 
war  of  the  Thirty  Years,  say  our  more  instructed  historians,  was  the 
last  war  of  religion  in  Europe.    The  statement  may  be  too  positive. 
Is  not  our  phrase,  "  the  folly  of  religious  differences,"  but  a  beggarly 
one  after  all;  are  not  the  speculative  forces  even  now  mu8t<?ring 
afresh  in  an  organized  duality,  which  only  a  crash  can  solve ;  and  is 
there  not  yet  to   come  the,  prophetic  Armageddon?    But  if  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  was  not  the  last  war  of  religion  in  Europe,  it 
was  the  last  for  a  long  time  —  at  once  the  consummation  politically 
and  the  attenuation  spiritually  of  the  movement  begun  in  Europe 
by  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
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In  its  origin,  the  war  was  an  insurrection  of  the  Protestants 
of  Bohemia  and  other  Slavonian  possessions  of  Austria,  (1618 — 19) 
against  the  persecuting  Catholic  policy  of  their  Austrian  sovereigns. 
These  Austrian  sovereigns  being  likewise  Emperors  of  Germany, 
the  war  had  instantly  extended  itself  into  the  German  confederacy ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  which  had  defined  since  1552  the  mutual^ 
rights  and  relations  of  German  Catholicism  and  German  Protestant- 
ism, had  become  a  dead  letter.  The  representative  of  the  Protestant 
side  of  the  struggle,  whether  as  regarded  Bohemia  or  as  regarded 
Germany,  being  that  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  whom  the  Bohe- 
mians had  made  their  king,  and  who  lost  both  electorate  and  king- 
dom in  the  sequel,  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  this  first  stage  of  the 
war  (1G18 — 1625)  by  the  special  name  of  the  "Palatine  War,"  or 
"  the  war  of  the  Palatinate."  Already,  however,  before  tliis  stage 
was  over,  the  powers  surrounding  and  adjacent  had  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Germano-Bohemian  conflict,  and  woven  it  wider 
into  its  continental  complic^itions. 

To  the  support  of  Austrian  imperialism  there  had  come  forward 
the  fraternal  power  of  Spain.     Severed  fi'om  Germany  since  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  western  or  Spanish  portion  of 
his  vast  empire  passed  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  and  the  eastern  or 
Germanic  portion  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  Spain  had,  with  all 
the  less  impediment,  in  the  interval,  exercised  her  adopted  function 
as  the  preeminently  Catholic  power  of  Europe  and  the  champion  of 
the  European  reaction.     As  the  power  that  had  most  effectually 
crushed  the  Protestant  heresy  within  itself,  and  that  had  given  birth 
to  Jesuitism  as  a  specific  system  for  the  renovation  of  Catholicism 
everywhere,  site  had  claimed  the  function  by  every  right  of  fitness. 
In  exercising  it,  indeed,  she  had  gradually  and  necessarily  sunk 
from  her  former  greatness,  losing  portions  of  her  dominions,  and 
retaining  what  remained  only  by  a  tyranny  as  mean  as  it  was 
sombre.     Still,  aS  mistress  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  she  drew  in 
her  train  the  whole  Italian  peninsula;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Pope  himself,  whose  servant  she  professed  to  be,  to  set  up  success- 
fully, in   oi)position  to  dictation   from  Madrid,  any  definition  of 
Catholicism,  or  any  rule  of  papal  policy  that  might  have  seemed 
truly  pontificial  or  truly  Italian.     When,  therefore,  Spain  associated 
herself  with  Austrian  Imperialism  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was 
virtually  a  movement  of  the  two  Latin  peninsulas  together  to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  Gennan   and  Slavonian  Protestantism.    More- 
over, as  Spain  took  the  opportunity  to  renew  at  the  same  time 
(1621)  her  private  contest  with  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  to 
which  there  had  been  a  truce  since  1609,  Ilolland  was  added  to  the 
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axea  of  the  straggle;  and  the  entire  Protettantiam  of  the  ootitiBeBi 
was  in  peril  from  an  Anatro-Spanish  allianoe. 

Whence  conld  the  opposite  mnster  come  f    Whencei|  if  at  aU^  hot 
from  those  States,  lying  out  of  the  area  of  the  8tniggle»  when 
Pkotestantism  was  already  assored  internally,  and  therefore^  so  ftr 
as  it  was  honest,  ready  to  assert  itself  internationally — to  vki 
Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms?    Great  Britian  had 
done  a  little,  but  not  very  mnch.    Since  the  aooeasion  of  the  Scot- 
tish James,  said  all  the  more  ardent  Protestants  of  that  time,  the 
bright  Elizabeth  way''  had  been  forgotteif  no  less  in  the  fiiraga 
politics  of  England  than  in  her  domestic  administratioii.    One  of 
his  first  acts  had  been  to  make  peace  with  Spaing  the  Spanish 
alliance  had  always  been  dear  to  him;  and  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  thought  he  should  be  drawing  the  sword  for  his  son-in-hiw,  he 
was  negotiating  the  Spanish  match.    The  little  that  Parliamenl 
compelled  him  to  do  he  had  done  reluctantly.    Far  dififorent  had 
been  the  behavior  of  the  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms.    Hz8t|  the 
Danish  king.  Christian  lY.,  had  undertaken  the  difficult  enterprise^ 
throwing  himself  and  his  kingdom  into  the  oonfliot  in  behidf  of 
continental  Protestantism,  and  conducting  what  is  known  as  the 
« Danish  stage"  of  the  general  war  (1625—1629).    He  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  back,  lea\nng  the  Gterman  Ptotestants  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Emperor.    Then  had  come  the  turn  of  the  Swede. 
Accepting  the  cause  when  it  seemed  most  desperate,  the  great  Gua- 
tavus  bad  retrieved  it  by  his  victories,  had  consecrated  it  by  his 
heroic  death,  and  had  bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  Sweden,  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  wisdom  of  Oxenstiem,  and  the  valor  of  Swe- 
dish generals.  This  formed  the  '*  Swedish  stage**  of  the  war  (1629 — 
1634). 

The  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordligen  (Sept.  1634),  had  proved 
the  insufficiency  of  Swedish  generalship  for  the  cause,  and  perhaps 
also,  of  all  the  resources  of  Scandinavia,  aided  by  volunteers  fix>m 
England  and  Scotland ;  when,  to  the  confusion  of  ordinary  calcula- 
tions, a  Catholic  power  appeared  to  the  rescue.  Although  France, 
as  if  by  the  law  of  her  constitution  as  a  nation  mainly  Latin,  had 
ranged  herself  among  the  Catholic  states  —  although  her  Huguenots 
had  never  been  more  than  a  considerable  minority  of  her  popu- 
lation, and,  despite  their  energy,  the  political  centre  of  gravity 
had  been  established  irremovably  within  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
majority  —  yet  the  result  of  so  much  Protestant  effort,  expended  in 
the  recent  course  of  her  history  had  been  a  Catholicism  of  a  very 
different  grain  from  the  Spanish,  and  capable,  when  the  case 
required  it,  of  splendid  inconsistencies.    Henry  lY.  had  left  the 
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Edict  of  Nantes  as  the  charter  of  French  Protestant  liberties ;  even 
under  the  government  of  Mary  de'  Medici,  as  regent  for  her  son 
Louis  XIII.,  Henry's  policy  of  toleration  had  remained  in  partial 
effect ;  and,  when  Richelieu  attained  the  office  of  supreme  minister 
(1624),  France  had  found  a  master,  inheriting  Henry's  spirit,  with 
competent  intellectual  variations.  In  name  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  he  was,  in  fact,  a  great  secular  statesman.  Even  while 
meeting  the  insurgent  French  Protestants  with  inflexible  war, 
besieging  them  in  their  last  stronghold,  and  breaking  up  on  a 
systematic  plan,  their  influence  as  a  separate  political  union  in  the 
State,  he  had  foreseen  for  France,  as  her  only  suitable  course  in  the 
aflairs  of  Europe,  a  policy  of  opposition  to  the  retrograde  Catholi- 
cism of  Austria  and  of  Spain.  He  had  meditated,  as  it  were,  a 
French  definition  of  Catholicism,  to  be  flung  forth  into  Europe  in 
competition  with  the  Spanish,  and  to  which  the  Pope  himself  might 
be  brought  over  by  circumstances,  and  by  French  arms  and  diplo- 
macy. From  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  accordingly, 
he  had  been  watching  its  progress  and  working  France  into  con- 
nection with  it.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  brought  the  Snow- 
King  from  his  Scandinavian  home  to  oppose,  by  his  Protestant 
enthusiasm  and  his  military  genius  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Austrian ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  stage  of  the 
war,  but  more  especially  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  France  had 
been  concerned  in  it,  through  subsidies  and  diplomatic  services 
in  Germany,  to  the  extent  of  actual  partnership.  A  time  having 
come,  therefore,  when  France  must  either  accept  the  place  of  prin- 
cipal in  lieu  of  that  of  partner,  or  see  the  war  abandoned,  and  the 
Austrian  and  the  Spaniard  linking  Europe  in  a  conmion  dominion 
over  the  body  of  that  French  monarchy  which  had  hitherto  kept  them 
apart,  Richelieu  had  not  hesitated.  Persuading  Louis  XIII.  that 
the  greatness,  if  not  the  existence  of  France,  depended  on  her  now 
undertaking  openly,  on  her  own  account,  and  in  her  own  way, 
though  with  Protestants  as  her  allies,  the  enterprise  which  had 
passed  through  so  many  hands,  he  had  signalized  the  year  1635  by  a 
burst  of  simultaneous  strategy  which  crackled  over  Europe.  War 
had  been  declared  against  Spain  as  well  as  against  the  Emperor; 
new  relations  had  been  established  with  Oxenstiem  and  Sweden ; 
the  wreck  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Germany  had  been  taken  into 
French  pay ;  an  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  the  States-Gen- 
eral of  Holland ;  and  French  armies  had  invaved  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Thus  had  been  begun  the  final  or 
"  French  period  "  of  the  war,  to  which  there  was  to  be  no  end  till 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648). 
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In  1638,  when  Milton  began  his  continental  journey,  three  yem 
of  the  French  period  of  the  war  had  already  acoompliflhed  theoh 
selves.  The  marchings  and  coontermarchings  of  the  opposed  anmsi 
were  the  subjects  of  talk  eyer3rwhere;  Bernard  of  Weimar,  lyEnh 
ghien,  Guebriant,  Turenne,  Banier,  and  Toratenston  were  biasing  as 
military  names ;  and  all  along  the  tracks  of  these  generals  there 
were  creeping  negotiators  as  fiimous  in  their  diplomatic  oraft,  break- 
ing RichcUeu^s  threads,  or  knitting  them  together.  At  this  point,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  continental  states  coUectiyely  may  make 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  England  more  intelligible  hence> 
forward. 

France. — Louis  Xm.  was  in  the  thirtjr-eighih  year  of  his  age  and  tbe 
twenty-eighth  of  his  reign  (1610 — 1643).  He  had  been  twenty-two  years  mar- 
ried to  his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Philip  UL  of  Spain ;  but 
the  marriage  was  as  ^'et  childless.  When  not  in  the  camp,  the  court  was  Ufloafly 
at  St.  Germain's,  near  Paris.  The  king  was  a  person  of  the  least  poasibla 
consequence — impassive,  parsimonious,  and  fond  chiefly  of  fiurming,  and  of 
exercising  his  skill  as  an  amateur  barber  on  all  his  household ;  but  with  thb 
conspicuous  merit,  that  he  belieyed  in  Richelieu,  and  let  him  do  as  he  chess. 
The  queen-mother,  Mary  de  MecHci,  was  an  exile  in  Brussels,  plotting  restlessly 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Cardlnars  influence  and  her  own  return  to  her  son's 
side ;  but  with  no  effect.  The  all-absorbing  subject  of  Richelieu's  care  and  of 
the  national  interest  was  the  progress  of  the  war  in  its  difTcrent  seats,  and  of 
the  negotiations  connected  with  it.  There  were,  however,  subordinate  or 
tributar}'  topics  of  interest  A  special  negotiation  was  on  foot  with  Pope  Urban, 
both  through  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Paris  and  through  D'Estrees,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  relative  to  certain  difTerences  between  Richelieu  and  his 
Holiness  in  matters  affecting  the  French  Church.  There  were  differences  also 
between  Richelieu  and  some  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  leading  to  arrests  of  judges, 
etc.  ^Moreover,  throughout  the  country  there  were  complaints  of  impoverish- 
ment, of  "  surcharge  de  failles  et  cT  emprunts  et  des  passages^  el  foide  des  gem  de 
guerreV  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  gay  nation  was  the  gay  nation  still,  and 
Paris  was  flourishing  more  and  more  under  Richelieu's  liberal  care  of  industry, 
art,  and  science.  The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Church  of  the  Sorbonnc, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  had  been  recently  built  or  reedifled;  the  Jardin  de* 
Plantes  had  been  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  city ;  and  the  famous  Acadimie 
Fran^nise  had  just  been  founded  (1685).  Comeille  had  produced  at  the  Thta- 
tre  Fran^nise  his  tragedy  of  the  Cid  (1637);  and  there  were  French  names 
of  note  in  other  departments,  marking  the  progress  from  the  literarj-  era  of 
l^Ialhcrbe  towards  the  richer  age  of  French  art  and  letters  under  Louis  XIV. 
There  was  the  poet  Racan ;  there  was  the  mathematician  Fcrmat ;  there  was 
the  philosopher  Gassendi;  there  were  the  two  Poussins,  the  painters.  The 
greatest  French  thinker  of  the  age,  Rend  Descartes,  was  not  at  this  time  in  his 
native  country,  but  was  residing  in  Holland,  where  his  Disamrs  sur  la  AJMode 
had  just  been  published  (1637). 
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Spain. — Philip  IV.  was  ruling  (1621 — 1665),  with  Olivarez  for  minister; 
and  the  chief  activity  of  the  nation  was  in  the  war  against  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  In  the  imagination  of  strangers,  and  especially  of  Englishmen,  all  was 
sombre  and  gloomy  within  this  most  Catholic  peninsula  —  a  swarthy  peasantry 
sleek  with  oil  and  garlic ;  cloaked  hidalgos  moving  moodily  in  the  streets  of 
cities ;  no  sign  of  life  save  in  continual  processions  of  monks  and  priests 
towartls  splendid  churches.  And  yet,  in  this  age  of  Spain's  political  decline, 
had  not  Cervantes  arisen  (1547 — 1C16)  to  contradict  such  notions,  to  add  to 
Spain's  past  glory  in  action  the  further  glory  of  having  produced  one  of  the 
recognized  masters  of  the  world's  colle(;tive  literature,  and  to  show  how  amid 
the  wrecks  of  Catholicism  there  might  survive  a  rich  human  life,  grave  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  joyous  in  the  southern  sunshine  ?  To  Cervantes,  as 
the  literary  luminary  of  Spain,  had  succeeded  Lope  de  Vega  the  prolific,  with 
his  2,000  dramas  (1568 — 1635)  ;  and  the  Spanish  drama  was  still  of  matc-hless 
fame  in  its  kind  through  the  younger  and  greater  genius  of  Calderon  (1601 — 
1687).  The  contemporar}'  representatives  of  Spanish  art  were  the  Sevilian 
painters  Zurbaran  and  Velas(]uez,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Murillo. 
Meanwhile  Portugal^  though  with  characteristics  and  traditions  of  her  own,  was 
politically  a  part  of  Spain ;  preparing,  however,  for  the  revolt  which  was  to 
give  her  a  separate  djTiasty  in  the  house  of  Braganza  (1640). 

Italy.  —  The  most  obvious  fact  then  as  now  respecting  Italy  (a  peninsula 
too  long  for  its  breadth,  according  to  Napoleon's  famous  criticism)  was  its  sub- 
division into  so  many  states.     Here  is  a  Hst  of  them : 

I.  The  Spanish  Provinces  :  —  to  wit,  —  Naples  and  SicUy  in  the  south, 
and  the  Milanese  territory  in  the  north ;  governed  by  Spanish  Vice- 
roys from  Madrid. 
n.  The  Three  Republics  :  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lticca ;  the  last  insig- 
nificant, 
m.  The  Native  Sovereignties  : 

1.  Savoy  and  Piedmont :  Reigning  Duke,  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  (1638 — 

1675),  at  present  an  infant  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
the  Duchess  Christina,  sister  of  Louis  XIII. 

2.  Parma  and  Piacenza:   Reigning   Duke,  Odoardo  (1622 — 1646), 

of  the  Famese  family. 
8.  Modena:  Reigning  Duke,  Francesco  I.  (1625 — 1658),  of  the  Este 
family. 

4.  Mantua:  Reigning  Duke,  Carlo  II.  (1680 — 1665),  of  the  Gonzaga 

family. 

5.  Tuscany:  Reigning  Grand  Duke,  Ferdinando  11.  (1621—1670), 

of  the  house  of  the  Medici. 

6.  The  States  of  the  Church:  Reigning  Pontiff,  Urban  VIH  (1623— 

1644),  of  the  Florentine  house  of  the  Barberini. 
Thus  distributed  politically,  the  peninsula  was  and  had  been  for  many  years 
under  controlling  Spanish  domination.  Holding  so  large  a  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, Spain  had  extended  in  great  measure  over  the  whole  the  same  methods  of 
intellectual  tyranny  by  means  of  the  Inquisition,  etc.,  which  she  practised  within 
her  own  limits.  None  of  the  native  states,  at  least,  with  the  exception  of  the 
powerful  republic  of  Venice  and  perhaps  also  Savoy,  dared  to  have  a  policy 
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note,  except  in  the  walk  of  scholarship ;  and  the  age  of  vernacular  German 
literature  had  hardly  begun.  In  Bohemia,  where  there  had  been  a  vernacular 
Slavonian  Uterature,  as  well  as  much  Latin  learning,  both  had  been  arrested 
by  the  persecution  of  Protestantism. 

Poland.  —  This  Slavonian  country,  interesting  to  Europe  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury as  having  produced  Copernicus  (1473 — 1543),  had,  during  tha(  century, 
made  an  extraordinary  start  in  consequence  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  of 
Protestantism,  and  produced  not  a  few  scholars,  poets,  mathematicians,  and 
theologians,  whose  names  might  be  better  known  if  they  were  more  easy  to 
pronounce.  Here,  in  particular,  the  Socinian  controversy  had  been  agitated 
with  not  unimportant  results.  But  the  **  golden  age  "  of  Poland,  if  it  had  not 
ceased  in  1572,  when  the  native  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons  became  extinct,  and 
the  Poles  began  their  system  of  electing  kings  from  the  highest  bidders,  had 
come  to  a  close  in  the  reign  of  the  third  of  these  elected  kings,  the  Swedish 
Sigi:<mund  III.  (1 58  7 — 1 G 3 2).  Protestantism  was  then  systematically  oppressed, 
and  Poland  swarmed  with  Jesuits.  There  was  also  an  inheritance  to  the 
present  king,  Ladislav  VI.  (1632 — 1640),  of  wars  with  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  Ottoman  Empire.  —  The  confusion  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  it  was 
supposed,  might  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Turks  to  recommence 
their  assaults  on  Christian  Europe.  The  wars  of  the  Sultan  Amurath  IV., 
however  (1623 — 1640),  were  almost  exclusively  in  Asia;  and,  save  for  the 
appearance  occasionaUy  of  Turkish  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean  in  chase  of 
Venetian  or  Genoese  vessels,  Europe  heard  little  of  the  Mohammedans  who 
had  lately  been  her  terror.  The  Greek  lands  were  still  included  in  the  Turkish 
dominion. 

Russia.  —  Although  Russia  or  Muscovy  had  had  a  chaotic  history  of  wars 
with  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  the  Swedes,  etc.,  extending  pretty  far  back,  it  had 
but  just  taken  its  place  as  a  European  entity  of  any  distinct  shape,  under  the 
reigning  Czar  I^Dchael  Romanoff  (1613 — 1645),  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
d^iiasty  which  still  exists. 

Denmark  and  Norway.  —  Christian  IV.,  the  well-meaning  Dane  who  had 
preceded  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  the  voluntary  champion  of  continental  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  still  governing  these  Scandinavian 
and  Protestant  countries  (1588 — 1648) ;  and  the  Danes  were  doing  something 
in  commerce,  were  founding  excellent  schools,  and  were  showing  the  begin- 
nings of  a  literature. 

Sweden.  —  Ennobled  at  once  as  a  European  state  by  the  heroic  career  of 
Gustavus,  Sweden  was  still  acting  a  first-rate  part  in  Europe,  as  the  chief  ally 
of  France  in  the  continental  war.  Oxenstiem,  governing  as  regent  for  Chris- 
tina, still  only  in  her  twelfth  year,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
of  statesmen,  and  no  une(]ual  associate  even  for  Richelieu.  Administering  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Sweden  with  gravity  and  skill,  sending  the  best  generals  he 
had  to  command  the  Swedish  armies  in  the  field,  and  frequently  himself  leav- 
intr  Sweden  to  have  diplomatic  conferences  with  other  powers,  and  to  hold  the 
bidance  even  for  Swedish  interests,  he  was  ready  to  use  all  available  foreign 
talent  in  the  Swedish  service.  One  selection  that  he  made  of  this  kind  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  Poor  Grotius,  without  a  country,  tossed  back  from  Holland 
to  Paris,  had  for  many  years  been  without  employment,  save  in  his  books  aad 
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in  literarj  conespondenco.  In  Paris  he  liad  plenty  of  admiration  as  a  D«k& 
lion,  and  Madame  Grodns  had  her  share  as  the  brave  wife  who  had 
her  husband's  escape  from  prison ;  but  money  was  banning  to  &il 
Bichelieu,  to  whom  Grotius  had  been  introduced,  had  not  found  in  him  At 
sort  of  man  that  would  be  likely  to  cooperate  amicably  with  him  and  Fto 
Joseph;  and,  though  there  had  been  offers  of  professorships  and  the  like  froa 
various  countries,  none  had  come  up  to  the  marie  Just,  however,  when  neoM* 
sity  might  have  made  him  accept  scHne  such  appdntment,  he  and  his  wBs  hil 
been  inrited  to  meet  Oxenstiem  at  Frankfbrtron-the-Main  (1635). 
Oxenstiem  had  behaved  most  handsomely.  Grotius  had  been  nominated 
cillor  to  Queen  Christina,  and  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  J^ni-  Afr- 
cepting  the  appointment,  he  had  written  letters  to  Holland  renouncing  fail 
Dutch  citizenship ;  and  from  March  1636,  when  he  presented  his  eredentiah 
to  Louis  Xin.,  Grotius  had  been  residing  in  state  at  Paris,  as  Swedish  imhM 
•ador,  and  his  wife  as  Madame  V  Ambcusadrice,  * 

The  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  thb  motley  continent,  fitMB 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  strip  of  sea,  were  by  no  means  of  a 
kind  considered  respectable  then,  or  that  even  now  can  be  consid- 
ered creditable.    What  was  complained  of  was,  not  simply  that 
Charles  was  apathetic  and  inactive  in  the  European  struggle,  but 
that,  following  the  policy  of  his  £ither,  he  was  showing  a  sympathy 
with  Spain  likely  to  become  active.    The  war  with  Spain  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  a  by-past  accident ;  and  so  was  Hamil- 
ton's expedition  in  aid  of  Gustavus  Adolplius.     Besides  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  affinities  between  tlie  home  policy  of  "  Thorou^'h,'' 
and  such  a  style  of  foreign  policy  as  the  0])position  could  denounce 
as  tantamount  to  a  league  with  continental  Catholicism,  there  were 
other  influences  more  easily  marked.     There  was  tlie  Queen,  with 
her  Catholic  cabinet  at  Denmark  House,  and  her  correspondence, 
through  agents,  with  the  Jionian  court.     There  was  the  queen- 
mother,  Mary  de*  ^ledici,  in  Brussels,  plotting  against  Richelieu  as 
her  enemy,  coiTcsponding  with  her  daughter,  and  sometimes  imlit- 
ing  letters,  with  her  signature  in  characters  an  inch  long,  addressed 
"^1  Monsieur  mon  btaujilz^  le  Iloij  d*  Aftf/ltterre,'*''^    To  Charles's 
hoiTor  she  was  at  last  to  come  over  herself  (Oct.  1638),  bringing 
with  her  what  was  called  "queen-mother  weather."'    Acted  upon 
by  these  influences,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  distinctly  Spanish 
party  in  the  Privy  Council,  Charles  had  been  ])arting  gradually  with 
every  notion  of  an  obligation  imposed  upon  Britain,  in  her  foreign 

1  Should  this  table  of  the  8tate  of  the  Enro>  the  European  conuections  of  the  history  do 

I)^n  nations  about  1038,  and  the  precedinf^  not  end  with  thi»  volume, 

textual  sketch  ficem  unneceraarily  extenttire  "  Several  such  letters  are  in  the  State  Paper 

for  the  purpoectj  of  the  prewnt  chapter,  the  Office, 

reader  will  do  me  the  favor  to  remember  that  8  Laud^s  Diary. 
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relations,  by  her  own  Protestant  professions.  To  liira,  as  to  Laud, 
the  difference  between  a  properly  constituted  Church,  and  the  actual 
papacy,  was  not  so  great  that  it  needed  to  be  thought  of  in  season 
and  out  of  season ;  and,  at  all  events,  a  republican  and  Calvinistic 
Holland,  growing  powerful  in  Europe,  was  a  much  more  uncomfort- 
able sight  to  both  than  a  Catholic  emperor  gently  coercing  his  sub- 
jects back  to  the  papacy.  Probably,  the  only  real  remaining  bond 
between  the  English  policy  and  the  Protestant  cause  abroad,  was 
Charles's  natural  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  sister,  the  ex-(pieen 
of  Bohemia,  —  a  widow  since  1632,  and  living  in  eleemosynary  exile 
at  the  Hague,  with  no  fewer  than  six  young  sons  and  four  young 
daughters  remaining  out  of  a  family  of  fourteen.  Might  not  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  however,  be  made  a  matter  of  negoti- 
ation with  the  Austrian  and  the  Spaniard  ?  Whatever  semi-Protes- 
tant hesitation  on  this  score  still  remained,  seemed  likely  to  vanish 
when  it  became  known  (1637)  that  a  scheme  had  been  formed  be- 
tween Richelieu  and  the  Dutch,  for  the '  partition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  In  vain  Richelieu  solicited  by  an  envoy,  at  least  the 
neutrality  of  England.  The  intimation  in  reply  was,  that  if  the 
French  did  attack  the  Flemish  ports,  an  English  fleet  would  be  at 
the  service  of  Spain.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1638  —  the 
balance  of  English  policy  vibrating  distinctly  towards  the  Austro- 
Spanish  alliance ;  and  Richelieu  out  of  temper  in  consequence,  and 
secretly  vowing  vengeance  through  the  medium  of  the  Scotch 
troubles. 

Much  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  France,  fell  necessarily  to  tbc  share 
of  the  English  ambassadors  at  Paris.  There  were  then  two  such 
ambassadore — John  Scudamore,  Baron  Dromore  and  Viscount  Sligo 
in  the  Irish  peerage ;  and  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

John,  "  Lord  Viscount  Scudamore,"  was  of  the  ancient  fimily  of 
the  Scudamores,  Skidmores,  or  Esquidmores,  of  Holme-Lncy  in 
Herefordshire,  —  the  son  of  Sir  James  Scudamore,  celebrated  for 
his  bravery  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  immortalized  as  the  "  Sir 
Scudamour"  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Born  in  1600,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  he  succeeded  to  the  property  of  Holrae-Laoy  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  John,  who  had  also  been  a  man  of 
some  note,  and  had  outlived  his  son.  In  1621  he  was  made  a  baronet 
by  James ;  and  in  1628  Charles  raised  him  to  the  peerage.  He  seems 
to  have  owed  these  honors  partly  to  an  intimacy  with  Laud,  which 
had  been  begun  in  his  early  youth,  and  continued  by  visits  of  Laud 
to  Holme-Lacy,  while  he  was  bishop  of  St.  David's  (1621—1626). 
But  Scudamore  was  a  man  of  talent ;  he  had  travelled  much ;  and 
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he  was  so  asridaotui  a  ooUeotor  and  reader  of  books  both  at  oaDcgi 
and  afterwards,  that  Laud  had  to  give  hun  the  adyioe  ''not  to  lodk 
it  too  hard."  living  usually  on  his  estates  in  Herefordshixe,  he  hid 
occupied  himself  much  with  husbandry,  and  had  obtained  a  celebfi^ 
all  over  the  cider  country  as  the  first  to  introduce,  among  other  ]» 
provements  in  cider-making,  the  cultivation  of  the  '^ved-atradk 
apple  **  as  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Philips,  in  his  poem-  of  CSiit^ 
<»iUs  the  red-streak  apple  the  Scudamorean  plant  Vroai  oid»* 
growing  and  husbandry,  however,  Scudamore  had  been  called 
(apparently  by  Laud's  influence)  to  assume  the  dattes  of  BritUi 
ambassador  at  Paris.  He  delivered  his  credentials  in  16S5;  moi^ 
from  that  time,  till  the  date  with  which  we  are  oonoemed,  he  had 
resided  4n  Paris,  sending  over  twice  or  thrice  every  week  oflieul 
despatches  in  plain  hand  or  in  cipher,  to  one  or  other  of  the  ^f-^f^M^ 
secretaries  of  state.  In  matters  of  ecclesiastical  bearin^^  he  ksfi 
up,  by  agreement,  a  separate  correspondence  with  Land.  It  had 
hitherto  been  the  part  of  English  ambassadors  to  cnltivate  friend^ 
relations  with  continental  Protestantism,  under  whatever  denomiiiar 
tion  they  found  it ;  and  the  ambassadors  in  France,  in  particolai^ 
had  always  paid  French  Protestantism  the  compliment  of  attending 
divine  service  in  the  French  church  at  Clharenton.  Laud^  to  whom 
the  strongly  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian  character  of  French  Prot- 
estantism rendered  it  odious,  and  who  was  busy  at  home  in  nproot- 
ing  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations,  had  resolved  that  this 
policy  should  be  changed;  and  Lord  Scudamore  not  only  discon- 
tinued attendance  in  the  French  Protestant  church,  and  set  up  a 
chapel  in  his  own  liouse  with  **  candles  upon  the  communion-table" 
and  other  Laudian  ornaments,  but  also  ^  was  careful  to  publish  upon 
all  occasions,  by  himself,  and  those  who  had  the  nearest  relation  to 
him,  that  the  Church  of  England  looked  not  on  the  Huguenots  as 
a  part  of  their  communion."  ^ 

It  was  useful,  however,  to  have  as  colleague  to  Lord  Scudamore 
a  man  whose  sympathies  leant  sufficiently  the  other  way  to  secure 
some  remaining  connection  with  the  French  Calvinista.  Such  a 
man  was  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  second  of  the  Sid- 
neys in  that  revived  earldom.  He  was  considerably  older  than  Lord 
Scudamore,  and,  as  his  superior  in  rank,  occupied  the  embassy  house 
in  Paris,  while  Scudamore  had  a  private  mansion.    He  had  been 


1  ThcM  pariicnlfire  concerning  Lord  Scud-  DooTj  Hofiu-Laeff^  «fc.,  tndowtd  hff  the 

amoru  are  partly  from  Burkc'it  Extinct  Baron-  Hon.  John  Lord  ViuoimU  Smdminm*^  with 

etag*  (1844),  and  fyom  Clarendon's  History  Tnrmr-'T  rfthnf  imrfntf  j^rrffy ;  fry  Maffftirif  gjl 

(Book  VI.  §f  184,  186);  but  chiefly  fh>m  a  wn,  Jlf.il.,  JLetXor  of  Bom^  1727,'*  — and  frtm 

onrions  old  parochial  history  —  "il  view  of  my  own  readings  of  Soiida]nora*i< 

ikt  a$uUni  andprestnt  $tau  of  the  ekurekes  of  enoe  in  the  State  J^BjfW  OfBoa. 
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appointed  to  the  embassy  in  1636.  He  "was  a  man,"  according  to 
Clarendon,  "  of  great  parts,  very  conversant  in  books,  and  uiuoh 
addicted  to  the  mathematics,  and,  though  he  had  been  a  soldier,  was 
in  truth  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  man ; "  to  wliich  we 
may  add,  on  the  evidence  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  somewhat  blus- 
tering and  headstrong.  He  and  Lord  Scudamoro  do  not  seoiu  to 
have  worked  together  with  perfect  harmony ;  and  a  certain  division 
of  their  labors  seems  to  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  turn  their  dif- 
ferent qualities  to  account.  Like  Lord  Scudamore,  the  earl  had  his 
family  with  him  —  his  countess,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland;  and  some  sons  and  daughters.  His  third  son, 
Algernon  Sidney,  afterwards  famous,  was  now  (1638)  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  ^ 


Milton,  as  we  are  left  to  calculate,  arrived  in  Paris  late  in  April 
or  early  in  May  1638.*  Of  his  adventures  at  inns,  with  his  man- 
servant, on  the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris,  or  of  his  first  impressions 
of  France  and  its  people  as  derived  from  that  somewhat  dull  and 
rusty  portion  of  the  French  territory,  no  account  has  come  down 
to  us.  Neither  has  he  left  us  any  account  of  his  first  impressions 
of  Paris  itself —  of  his  wanderings  through  the  narrow  old  streets 
about  Notre  Dame ;  of  his  ascents  if  any,  to  high  steeples,  to  get  a 
view  of  the  city  all  at  once;  of  his  visits  in  detail  to  the  Louvr(»,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  new  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Palais  lioyal, 
etc.  The  only  incidents  of  his  transit  through  Paris  which  lie  has 
thought  fit  to  record  are  of  a  special  nature.  After  mentioning  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  "elegant  epistle"  of  useful  advices  an<l  inaxiins, 
sent  to  him  as  he  was  leaving  England,  he  goes  on  to  say :  —  '*  In- 
troduced by  others  I  was  most  courteously  received  at  Paris  by  the 
most  noble  Thomas  [miswritten  for  *  John']  Scudamore,  Viscount 
Sligo,  ambassador  of  King  Charles;  and  was  introduced  by  him, 
in  his  own  name,  and  under  the  charge  of  one  and  another  of  his 
people  sent  to  conduct  me,  to  that  most  learned  man,  Hugo  Grotius, 
then  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  Frencli  king, 
whom  I  was  desirous  to  visit."'     The  reason  why  Milton  refers 


1  Dagdjde*8  Barontge  ;  Clarendon's  Hi«t. 
(Book  VI.  f  887)  i  and  tbe  Earl's  correspond- 
ence in  the  State  Pai^er  Office. 

9  Onr  starting-point  in  the  itinerary  is  Sir 
Henry  Wotton*s  letter,  dated  at  Eton,  April 
13,  1633,  and  bearing  tliat  Milton  was  then 
about  to  set  oat.  A  few  other  points,  as  we 
ihan  see,  are  fixed ;  but  the  Ant  positire  date 
In  mitoos  Joamey  is  Sept  10, 163S,  by  which 
time  he  has  reached  Flofenee.  The  five  inter- 
mediate  months  have  to  be  porttoned  oat  in- 


fierentially  in  stages,  according  to  certain 
hints  fnmished  by  Milton  in  bis  succiuct  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  the  De/auio  Secunda 
(Works,  VI.  TSSl-^J), 

S  Defenmo  Seeunda,  Works,  VI  297.  Tlie 
passage  corrects  a  mistake  of  some  of  Mil- 
ton's biographers,  who  mak«;  tlie  iutroductioo 
to  Lord  Scudamore  come  from  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  Woctoo's  introduction  was  to  Mr. 
Michael  Branthwalt,  furmerly  BrltkOi  agent 
at  Vcnlee,  and  then  In  I'aik,  **  altmdiag  tht 
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10  ibese  incidents  in  so  precise  a  manner  is  tb 
[inasogc,  he  was  uficring  ]>roofs  of  bis  reepccU 
No  better  introduction  could  Milton  Iiavfl 
that  of  Lord  Scudaraore.  Not  only  were  til 
members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  body  in  P 
time,  there  were  speeinl  relations  of  inlimaoy, 
tius  wait  then  much  occnpicil  with  n  Bpeculat 
np  in  hi»  mind  as  the  result  of  hia  peculia 
This  waB  a  sclieme  for  a  union  of  all  the 
except  the  Oalvinistio  and  Presbyterian — to 
Danish,  tlie  Norwegian  and  the  English.  Ox 
giving  Bornc  nttcnlion  to  the  project  of  sneh  i 
tiuH  was  by  no  means  the  otily  advocate  or  it 
dor  for  Swodon,  however,  and  a  man  of  Euroj 
was  a  fit  person  to  begin  overtures  on  the  siitj 
good  iJiat  he  should  address  the  overtures  first 
Beeurity  he  made  Lord  Seudamoro  the  modii 
lions ;  and  there  are  yet  extant  Lord  Scudai] 
explaining;  the  Grotian  scheme  and  what  be 
letter  to  Laud  on  tbc  subject  is  of  date  Oe 
mentions  tlint  Grotius  has  been  with  btoi,  aai 
of  whitt  hns  passed.  The  Grotian  idea  is  \ 
Swcflish  Churches  were  to  begin  a  union  1 
common  articles,  the  Danish  Church  would  fo 
tliere  were  once  a  Pope  thoroughly  Spanish, 
in  their  disgust,  would  brenk  with  the  papacy 
can  mode!,  "  there  being  many  very  learned  b 
singularly  ajiprovc  the  course  of  the  English 
is  content  with  reporting  tbe  words  of  Gn 
himself  for  or  against,  but  adding  —  "Certain 
snaded  ibat  ho  dolh  unfoignedly  and  high! 
your  person  and  proceedings :  body  and  soul, 
to  be  for  tbe  Church  of  England,  and  gives  th 
it  is  tbe  Ukoliest  to  la»t  of  any  Church  this 
withstanding  this,  Land's  reception  of  the  pi 


yaang  Loni  S.  [wlioevr/rlhiil  wiu)  u  hlsgoi- 
enor;  •■  niid  ilic  lilKlier  InlrodactlnD  to  Lord 

"oUipr  pononir  or  qunlily."  I  hive  in  Im. 
ptBHion  tbat  Ihe  iDtiDduDUon  ciRn<  fVom  the 
BrldgewiUr  tataaj  or  from  ttw  Bnlitrode). 
Both  Uiv  EggrloDi  unci  IIk  Dalitrodi't,  it  all 
eienU,  bad,  I  Bod.  mntiMtlDuriiilli  IIk  Seud. 
amom.  Thou  a  "Ijulj- ScBdumore-' (prob- 
■lly  Lord  Kcudaman-g  inalbEr)  it  ane  of  (he 
puaooa  nHiDtluDCd  la  baring  letcd  >  |)tn  niUi 


ftwllf  InlMdl 
Elitabclh,  at  I 

fitj^a  Pipera,  1 
or  BortOD,  tu 
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for,  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  Scudamore's,  dated  Dec.  4,  1637,  he 
speaks  tlius  of  the  effect  on  Grotius  of  passages  read  to  him  from 
Laud's  letter  of  reply:  —  "To  deal  clearly  with  your  Grace,  me- 
thought  he  seemed  to  be  surprised  and  quailed  much  in  his  hopes 
by  the  reasons  your  letter  gives  of  your  doubtfulness  whether  it 
will  come  so  far  as  he,  out  of  his  Dvashes,  thought  it  might,  when 
England  an<l  Sweden  will  have  given  the  example  to  other  reformed 
Churches."  To  one  of  these  reasons  he  did  attempt  a  rejoinder, 
but  "  to  the  difficulties  arising  in  regard  of  government  he  had  less 
to  say;  and  the  truth  is,  methought  he  seemed  "^dlling  to  have 
struggled  them  off,  but  broke  forth  in  these  words :  *  Well,  yet  it 
is  a  contentment  to  be  and  to  live  and  die  in  the  wishes  of  so  great  a 
good  :  if  it  may  be  that  it  pleaseth  God  to  suffer  us  to  see  so  great 
a  blessing  in  our  days,  our  joy  will  be  the  greater ;  but,  if  God  will 
not  permit  it,  yet  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  be  in  these  wishes.' "  Poor 
Grotius,  it  would  seem,  had  never  heard  of  the  modem  assertion  by 
which  he  might  have  consoled  himself,  that  the  law  of  human  prog- 
ress is  incessant  differentiation,  and  that  all  such  attempts  at  inte- 
gration as  he  contemplated  are,  in  their  nature,  ropes  of  sand.  The 
matter  recurs  in  subsequent  letters  of  Scudamore's,  but  the  specula- 
tion as  between  Grotius  and  Laud  is  virtually  at  an  end.  From 
these  letters,  however,  i '  appears  that  Grotius  was  anxious  to  secure 
a  home  in  England,  when  he  should  quit  the  Swedish  serv'ice.^ 

According  to  Philips,  "Grotius  took  Milton's  visit  kindly,  and 
gave  him  entertainment  suitable  to  his  worth  and  the  high  com- 
mendations he  had  heard  of  him."  Whether  this  means  an  invita- 
tion to  a  party  at  the  Swedish  embassy  must  be  lefl  to  conjecture. 
At  all  events,  Milton  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  gi'eatest  of 
living  Dutchmen. 

Milton's  stay  in  Paris  was  but  short.  "Departing  afler  some 
days  (post  dies  aliquot)  towards  Italy,"  are  his  words  in  concluding 
his  reference  to  Lord  Scudamore's  kindness,  "  I  had  letters  given 
me  by  him  to  English  merchants  along  my  proposed  route,  asking 
them  to  be  of  use  to  me  by  any  good  offices  in  their  power."  Wood, 
without  giving  his  authority,  says  that  he  "soon  left  Paris,  the 
manners  and  genius  of  tliat  place  being  not  agreeable  to  his  mind." 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  he  travelled  through 
France  at  some  leisure,  so  as  not  to  have  lefl  the  French  territory 
till  afler  the  beginning  of  June.  The  following  few  paragraphs  of 
French  and  Parisian  gossip  which  I  have  culled  in  the  State  Paper 

1  The  letters  quoted  &re  given  in  toll  in  Gib-      taken  by  Lord  Scudamore  and  preserved  in 
Bon*8   Parochial  History  of  Door,  Uolme-      hisfiunlly. 
Laoy,  etc.  (1727),  from  duplicate  originals 
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Office  from  the  despatches  sent  home  by  Lords  Scadaxnore  an< 
Leicester,  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  1638,  may  there 
fore  have  the  interest  of  synchronism  in  connection  with  Milton^ 
continental  journey,  as  well  as  that  of  novelty  in  themselves : 

First  mention  of  Louis  XIV.  in  history.  —  In  a  letter  dated  "  Paris,  Api 
^J)**  Lord  Scudamoro  conveys  to  the  English  ministry  the  intelligcuce  tlu 
there  is  now  no  douht  that  the  French  queen  is  ahout  to  present  the  natio 
with  a  royal  infant,  seeing  that  **■  Madame  Perome  the  midwife  affirms  thi 
upon  Wednesday  last,"  she  became  sure  of  the  fact  professionally.  As  tl 
marriage  of  the  king  and  queen  had  been  childless  for  two  and  twenty'  year 
this  was  important  news  both  for  France  and  England.  For  several  weel 
there  were  visits  of  congratulation  to  the  queen  by  the  ambassadors,  etc.  SI 
was  then  at  St.  Germain's  alone,  —  the  king  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  harin 
left  for  the  camp  at  Compibgne,  within  a  few  days  after  the  public  annonmN 
ment  of  the  event.  The  English  ambassadors,  waiting  instructions  from  honii 
were  among  the  last  to  offer  their  congratulations ;  and  it  is  not  till  May  ^ 
that  Lord  I^icester  writes  over  that  he  and  Lord  Scudamore  have  been  at  S 
Germain's  and  performed  that  duty.  "  I  excce<led  my  commission,*'  he  sar 
**  making  a  request  unto  the  queen  that  the  child  which  she  carries  might  b 
a  princess,  to  bring  as  much  happiness  to  our  hopeful  prince  [Charles  IL  the 
eight  years  of  age]  as  it  hath  pleased  God  by  a  daughter  of  France  to  bestc 
upon  the  king  my  master,  and  his  kingdoms ;  but  she,  knowing  my  pn)j>oMtIo 
not  serious,  though  she  avowod  my  n'ason  to  l>o  just,  answered  eheerrully  ihz 
she  desired  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  excuse  hor  pour  cestc  fois  ic»/,  lK.'ca«-^ 
she  hoped  to  have  a  son,  and  that  she  would  have  a  daughter  the  next  timt 
pour  If  Prince  de  Gdlks.''  A  son  it  j>rove<l  on  the  following  ^  of  St^ptemK'i 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  born.  (4reat  as  was  to  be  the  s<ale  of  his  future  niovt 
mcnts  in  the  world,  his  existence  for  the  present  was  but  faintly  pereejitible. 

The  ((tbfturrt  thuud  to  Lndi/  S<'iid(iwoir.  —  A  matter  which  figures  murh  i 
the  letters  of  both  ambassadors  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  eve 
into  July  IG.'JH,  is  a  studied  slight  ])ut  u})on  La<ly  Scudamore  by  refusing  he 
the  houor  of  the  tfihoitn.t —  /.  i.  the  right  of  being  seated  —  on  the  occnjiion  o 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  French  cpieen.  The  matter  is  first  nientiono^l  in 
letter  t)f  Lord  S«'u«lamore's,  of  date  May  3P,  fiY)m  which  it  appears  that,  on  tli 
precedin;Z  Monday,  as  Lady  Scudamore  was  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain's  t 
congratulate  the  ipieen  on  her  happy  condition,  she  was  met  a  league  friMu  th 
town,  l)v  the  Count  de  Bruslon,  "  Conductor  of  Ambassadors,"  who  **sai«l  h 
came  pur})Osely  to  meet  her,  and  to  wish  her  to  go  no  farther,  for  they  woul 
refuse  her  the  tabouret,  in  n'ganl  the  tabouret  is  given  in  England  to  Madam 
de  Chevreuse  and  refused  to  the  ambassadrice  of  France."  Lord  S<.'udamon 
who  writes  Jis  quietly  about  the  affair  as  could  be  expected,  thinks  it  of  th 
mon'i  importance,  because  of  late  there  has  been  a  disposition  at  the  Frenc 
court  to  "diminish  the  dignity"  of  ambassadors,  and  especially  of  those  o 
England.  "  That  the  ambassadrice,  who  is  (F  une  qualifc  phL<  rcUrif  than  th 
Duchesses  themselves,  should  then  stand,  —  she  only  of  England,  when  ^ladani 
Grotius  and  other  ambassadrices  sit,  —  would  be  indeed  de  tres  mam'nise  gract. 
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In  letter  after  letter  this  subject  recurs.  The  ambassadors  receive  instruc- 
tions from  England  bow  to  act ;  tbe^r  report  the  results ;  the  king  and  Riche- 
lieu are  spoken  to;  nay,  there  are  communications  to  the  French  queen 
direct  from  Henrietta  Maria.  "  The  conflict,  I  believe,  will  be  sharp,"  writes 
Leicester,  June  ^ ,  for  I  can  assure  you  they  arc  much  animated  by  the  affront, 
as  they  understand  it,  of  giving  public  honors  to  a  subject  of  this  king,  and 
denying  them  to  his  ambassadrice  :  the  issue  is  doubtful,  the  consequences  un- 
certain, and  may  prove  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  occasion  that 
leads  them."  The  French  court  remaining  obstinate.  Lord  Scudamore  at 
length  solves  the  difficulty  in  the  only  possible  manner.  "  The  business  of  the 
tabouret,"  he  writes  to  Windebank,  June  29 — July  9  [i.  e,  "  June  29,"  ac- 
cording to  the  English  or  old  style,  but  "  July  9  "  according  to  the  French  or 
new,  —  the  English  date  being  always  the  earlier j"]  "  will  concern  the  present 
English  ambassadrice  not  very  long ;  for  she  resolves,  about  six  weeks  hence, 
to  return  to  England,  having  never  been  right  in  her  health  since  her  coming 
over."  A  contemporary  slight  which  the  same  M.  de  Bruslon  offered  to 
Scudamore  himself  in  his  character  as  ambassador,  and  of  which  there  are 
also  ample  detail  in  his  letters,  appears  to  have  convinced  him  that  there  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  court,  either  to  offend  the  English  govern- 
ment through  him,  or  to  get  rid  of  himself  personally ;  and  at  length  he  hints 
that  his  own  recall,  to  follow  Lady  Scudamore's  departure  for  England  at  a 
convenient  interval,  would  not  be  unwelcome. 

Threatened  ruplure  between  France  and  the  Papacy.  —  Afler  frequent  allu- 
ffions  in  previous  letters  to  the  differences  between  Richelieu  and  the  Papal 
court  in  matters  relating  to  French  bishoprics  and  benefices,  a  letter  of  Scuda- 
more's of  June  -j^j  conveys  the  following  important  intelligence :  —  "  Upon 
Tuesday  last,  there  was  an  order  of  council  with  this  king's  declaration  brought 
to  the  Parlement,  prohibiting  all  banquiers  to  send  any  money  to  Rome  for 
benefices,  under  a  pain  of  3,000  livres;  with  commandment  to  bring  their 
registers  to  be  marked,  to  the  end  that  those  businesses  that  are  already  begun 
may  be  finished ;  and  that  no  new  ones  may  be  set  on  foot,  —  the  provisions  of 
benefices  to  be  superseded  till  farther  order  be  given.  To  obtain  which  order 
of  council,  there  was  a  petition  in  the  names  of  all  those  late  bishops  (which 
are  about  twenty)  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  their  bulls.  This  is 
the  pretended  motive.  Others  there  are,  as  is  said,  viz. :  because  the  Pope 
will  not  admit  Cardinal  Anthony  into  the  consistory  as  Protector  of  France, 
being  induced  to  revoke  his  promise  thereof  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador;  the  refusal  of  the  cardinal's  hat  to  Pere  Joseph;  that  they  at 
Rome  endeavor  to  supplant  those  whom  the  king  confers  benefices  upon,  and 
to  substitute  others  in  their  places ;  that,  there  being  now  three  millions  ready 
to  be  transported  to  Rome,  there  may  be  at  this  time  use  of  these  moneys  here  — 
it  being  this  king's  pleasure  that,  as  the  Cardinal  [Richelieu]  is  to  dispose  of  all 
Church-preferments  in  this  kingdom,  so  the  moneys  likewise  to  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  benefices  should  be  ordered  by  him.  But  the  Parlement  hath  not  yet  veri- 
fied this  declaration.  Upon  the  same  grounds  that  this  declaration  was  made, 
there  was  an  assembly  of  the  Sorbonne  caused  to  meet  upon  Tuesday  last,  to 
deliberate  whether  a  Patriarch  may  not  be  made  in  France.  There  were  di^ 
ferent  opinions  and  Teiy  meafc  contestation  among  them.    And,  besides,  for 
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abo?»a  year  anoe  there  Ksre  been  elected  Frienn  inconTontSv  and-biihaii 
made  <m  pnrpoee  to  smtain  thii  cauMi  Some  think  that  M**^!*^  D'Eetrte  [d 
French  amba«ador  at  Borne]  b  by  this  time  come  away  Irom  Room.  T1 
Pope'f  nondo  would  by  no  meana  believe  this  [about  the  decree]  when  ii  « 
fint  told  him;  but,  nnce,  stormi  mightily,  and  labon  all  he  can  to  hinder  th 
the  order  of  council  be  yerified."  Encloeed  in  a  letter,  a  few  days  after,  ia  aca| 
of  the  fiunoni  decree  in  the  original  French,  dated  **  St  Gennain  en  Laye, 
14  June,  1688,"  and  ngned  '^  Bouthillier."  The  document  ia  Tery  i?T^rti 
and  ^Maki  of  the  recent  treatment  of  France  by  the  p^mI  court,  aa  ooatni 
to  the  Concordati  fijung  the  relations  of  France  to  the  papacy.  The  IbUowia 
fWnn  aletter  of  Scudamore's,  of  date  ^  June,  shows  how  the  crisis  terminated  :- 
^  The  €Brrai  of  council  touching  the  affairs  of  Borne  is  suspended,  the  nunci 
haying  promised  satisfaction  fVom  the  pope  within  six  weeka  or  two  mood 
It  is  sud,  that  the  bishops,  meeting  together  a  few  days  since,  upon  this  ooe 
sion,  at  the  Cardmal  Bochefbucault's  house,  almost  all  of  them  made  great  inve 
tives  against  the  said  arreti  as  tending  to  schism ;  and  they  signed  their  opinic 
against  it  Amongst  which,  there  was  one  that  in  high  terms  exhorted  the  rs 
of  the  company  to  remain  firm  in  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  and  that  he,  fiir  \ 
part,  would  be  the  fint  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  defence  of  this  tmth  wUc 
tliey  had  signed  unto ;  and  that  resolutely  they  ought  to  oppose  themselvn 
against  the  sdusm.  The  Cardinal  Bochefbueault  went  afterwards  to  Cafdiai 
iUcbelicu,  and  told  lum  their  and  his  own  opinion,  and  spake  very  boldly  nnl 
him,  as  being  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  of  whom  Cardinal  Bicheliea  belien 
yery  well.  So  that  it  is  conceived,  that  the  arrest  hath  not  been  so  much  suf 
pended  for  the  instances  made  by  the  nuncio,  as  by  the  bruits  and  murmuring 
of  the  people  throughout  Paris.  Howsoever,  perad venture  this  that  hath  beei 
done  will,  upon  the  election  of  another  Pope,  preser\'e  France  to  be  in  som 
degree  considerable  and  regarded." 

Sir  Kentilm  Dijhj  making  miM:hief, —  A  Catholic  convert  since  1635,  Si 
Kenelm  Digby  is  ntsiding  in  Paris,  characteristically  loud  and  braggart  in  all  tha 
he  does.  lie  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Lord  Scudamore,  through  whom,  indeed 
Land  had  made  the  first  conununications  to  him,  after  hearing  of  his  defe(.*tio] 
to  the  Romish  communion ;  and  ho  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  arc  also  in  th 
habit  of  meeting,  but  with  illnlisguised  mutual  antipathy.  Whether  from  per 
sonal  dislike  to  Sir  Kenelm,  or  from  more  conscientious  motives  in  the  discham 
of  his  duty  as  ambassador,  the  earl  has  sent  over  to  England,  to  be  presentet 
to  his  majesty,  certain  charges  against  Sir  Kenelm*s  behavior  in  the  Frencl 
capital.  The  charges  are:  —  "  (1.)  That  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ia  ver}-  busy  ii 
seducing  the  king's  subjects  in  those  parts  from  the  Church  of  England,  an< 
that  he  brings  them  to  that  end  to  Friani  and  Jesuits.  (2.)  That  he  takes  t< 
himself  the  conversion  of  the  Lady  Purbeck.  (3.)  That  he  holds  great  intel 
ligence  with  the  Jesuits,  and  magnifies  ever}'where  this  Roman  persuasion  t( 
.tiie  prejudice  of  our  Church.  (4.)  That  he  hath  caused  the  making  and  priot 
ing  of  a  Catechism  in  English.  [This  is  probably  his  Conference  with  a  Ladi 
on  lAtf  choice  of  a  Religion^  printed  at  Paris,  1G38.]  (5.)  That  he  is  ever  falling 
npoQ  discourses  of  Religion ;  that  he  hath  lately  sent  into  England  a  coffer  of 
Pomsh  books :  and  that  he  hath  been  very  bold  in  repeating  some  speeches  thai 
jnfytk  hiiliitfesty  uttered  concerning  his  opinion  of  the  true  and  real  presence 
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of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  (6.)  That  ho  spared  tlils  repetition  in  no  com- 
pany." On  these  charges,  of  which  Sir  Kenelm  is  duly  informed,  and  especially 
on  that  of  his  attributing  to  King  Charles  words  implying  his  belief  in  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  there  ensues  a  long  correspondence,  in 
which  Laud  takes  part  Sir  Kenelm  denies  the  charges,  or  all  that  is  important 
in  them,  and  calls  Leicester  a  Puritan  ;  Scudamore  seems  ta  take  Sir  Kenelm's 
part ;  Leicester  asserts  again  that  the  charges  are  literally  true,  advances  con- 
firmatory evidence,  more  than  hints  that  Sir  Kenelm's  word  is  of  little  value, 
and  treats  the  counter  accusation  of  Puritanism  as  quite  irrelevant.  "  Neither 
is  it  to  this  purpose  material,"  he  writes  to  Laud,  ^^  whether  I  be  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, Mahometan  or  Calvinist;  though  I  think  it  would  trouble  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  to  find  out,  by  anything  he  hath  ever  heard  me  say,  why  I  am  not  all  as 
well  as  any  of  them.  So  likewise,  whether  he  be  Papist,  Deist  (as  they  call 
him  here),  or  Atheist,  it  is  nothing  to  me  more  than  in  Christian  charity." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  making  more  mischief,  —  Contemporaneously  with  the 
affair  of  the  last  paragraph  was  another,  which  I  digest  from  the  letters  of  the 
ambassadors  as  follows :  —  In  the  course  of  the  spring  there  had  come  over  to 
Paris  *''  with  Mr.  Charles  Cavendish,  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels,"  '*  a 
Scotch  gentleman "  named  Brisbane.  A  fellow-countryman  of  his,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, who  resides  in  London,  sends  letters  after  him  giving  him  the  home 
news ;  and  these  letters  are  shown,  or  their  contents  communicated,  by  Brisbane 
to  other  Scots  in  Paris,  —  a  "Mr.  William  Oliver,  gent,"  "a  Mr.  Annan, 
Exempt  des  Gardes"  etc.  Suddenly  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  goes  to  Lonl  Scuda- 
more, with  a  story  that  letters  are  being  shown  about  among  the  Scots  in  Paris, 
to  the  eflfect  that  30,000  men  are  up  in  arms  in  Scotland,  and  that  25,000  men 
in  England  are  ready  to  join  them.  When  traced  out,  the  origin  of  the  story 
is  found  to  be,  that  Sir  Kenelm  and  a  M.  du  Bos(!,  being  together  at  Royau- 
mond  on  the  f|.  of  April  last,  had  there  heard  Abbe  Chambers  (also  a  Scotch- 
man and  chaplain  to  Richelieu)  give  an  account,  half  jestingly,  of  his  having 
been  sent  for  mysteriously  to  a  tavern  to  receive  some  important  intelligence 
from  one  of  his  countrymen.  On  going,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  the  tavern, 
he  had  been  met  "  below  stairs  "  by  Mr.  Annan,  who  told  him  the  above  story 
of  the  rising  of  the  Scotch.  Chambers,  as  he  said,  had  laughetl  the  matter  off, 
and  declined  Annan's  invitation  to  accompany  him  upstairs,  where  ^Ir.  Oliver, 
who  had  seen  a  letter  from  Scotland  giving  the  news,  was  ready  to  confirm  it 
To  arrive  at  all  this  had  cost  Lord  Scudamore  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  including  examinations  of  Sir  Kenelm,  M.  du  Bosc,  Mr.  Oliver 
and  Mr.  Brisbane  himself.  Brisbane's  examination  was  before  Lonl  Siiudamore, 
whose  summons  to  attend  him  in  the  king's  name  he  had  immediately  obeyed ; 
but  the  full  account  of  what  passed  is  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
dated  June  ^^.  According  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Brisbane  having  been  confronted 
with  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  as  his  accuser,  and  having  made  his  denial  to  Sir 
Kenelm's  face.  Lord  Scudamore  had  "conunanded  him  to  tell  no  creature 
living  of  what  had  passed."  To  this  Brisbane  will  not  absolutely  consent. 
•*  *  My  Lord,'  said  Brisbane,  *  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  be  forward  to 
talk  of  this  matter,  but  I  purpose  to  acquaint  such  a  one  with  it  (naming  me).* 
My  Lord  Scudamore  asked  him  why  he  should  do  him  that  wrong ;  Brisbane 
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Tepfied:  —  <My I^irdylooncdTttmydntgr oUigMmeimtoit;  andl  liopejOB 
nill  not  think  it  a  wrong  unto  700,  tf  I  make  him  aeqnainted  itidi  it  irlK>  haft 
the  honor  to  be  the  king^  ambamador  as  well  ai  7011.'  *  Well,*  nid  mj  Lend 
Scodamore, '  itnce  he  is  the  king's  ambassador^  yon  may  tdl  it  him."*  BrisfaaM 
forthwith  does  go  with  the  story  to  the  Eari  of  Leicester ;  who,  dioii|^  demoai^ 
as  he  says,  to  keepout  of  an  afiair  in  which  Sir  Eenehn  Digby  was  ooneenieil, 
coold  not  relbse  to  take  it  up  at  this  point  Acoordin^y,  Sir  Kenelm  is  son- 
moned  to  meet  Mr.  Brisbane  again  in  Leicester's  house.  Sir  Elenelm  comsi^ 
but  carries  Imnself  haughtily,  and  hints  that,  if  Mr.  BriilMme  is  aggrieved,  ha 
may  fbllow  lum  to  En^and,  where  he  is  going  soon^  and  there  have 
Beyond  this,  he  declines  ^scusnng  the  affair  before  the  Eazl  of 
The  earl  asks  if  he  does  so  in  consequence  of  any  order  ftom  tibe  kiiig  to  di^ 
cuss  it  only  with  Lord  Scndamore.  Sir  Kenelm  rignifies  that  such  is  tiie  ease; 
whereupon  the  earl,  bowing  to  that  intimation  as  final,  administers  a  knoek- 
down  blow  which  he  has  kept  in  reserve.  ^  *  Well,  Sir  Kenelm,*  I  said,  *  mes 
you  are  so  reserved  concerning  others,  give  me  leave  to  ask  yon  a  qnostioa 
which  concerns  yourself,  and  hath  some  resemblance  with  the  other :  IHd  jfoa 
never  say  to  anybody  in  this  town  that  the  Scots  were  up  in  arms,  distt  bbj 
Lord  Hume  and  others  were  proclaimed  rebels,  and  that  Ae  king  waa  ning 
6000  men  fiyr  the  present  to  go  against  them,  as  it  was  thou^t,  in  persoa."* 
Sir  Kenelm  denies  the  &ct  m  Mo;  whereupon  the  earl  resamea,  ** '  Yoa  dbsll 
know  my  author :  it  is  Father  Talbot,  a  great  and  ^miliar  acqnaintanee  of 
yours ;  who  told  me  that  you  had  said  this  to  him  in  your  ohamber,  and  had 
offered  to  show  him  the  letters  which  lay  upon  your  table,  wherein  yon  had 
lately  received  that  advertisement  When  you  see  Father  Talbot,  who,  they 
say,  is  in  England,  you  may  tell  him  what  I  have  said.' "  Apparently,  Leices- 
ter's continued  charges  against  Sir  Kenelm  were  not  very  favorably  received 
at  homo ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  letter  dated  "  June  22 — July  2,**  addressed  to 
'Laud,  he  signifies  that,  for  the  future,  unless  anything  new  occurs,  Sir  Kenelm 
shall  have  no  more  notice  from  him.  In  the  same  letter  he  solicits  Land's 
patronage  for  a  book  against  the  Papacy  by  '*  Mr.  Blondel,"  a  French  Phh 
testant  minister,  highly  recommended  by  Grotius. 

Coming  in  contact  with  the  beginnings  of  such  incidents  and 
matters  of  gossip  as  he  passes  through  Paris,  and  leaving  the  rest 
behind  him,  Milton  continues  his  leisurely  journey  through  southern 
France  towards  Italy.  His  route  was  most  probably  by  Lyons  and 
the  Rhone,  and  through  Provence.  Arrived  in  Provence,  he  did 
not,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  advised,  take  ship  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa,  but  entered  Italy  by  its  land-frontier  at  Nice. 

His  long-cherished  wish  was  now  gratified.  Now  at  last  he  stood 
on  the  shore  of  the  great  Mediterranean,  over  one  bay  of  which  he 
could  gaze  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  straight  southwards  far  beyond  the  extreme  horizon, 
ho  could  imagine  the  rest  of  its  blue  expanse  fringed  trregularly 
vound  by  that  wide-extending  margin  of  coasts,  peninsolaa,  and 
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promontories,  which,  together  with  the  numberless  islands  beside 
and  intervening,  had  formed,  once  upon  a  time,  the  whole  regarded 
world  of  mankind,  and  the  sole  theatre  of  remembered  human 
action.  Not  over  the  whole  of  this  renowned  margin  could  he  hope 
then  or  ever  to  range  —  its  Asiatic  portion  far  to  the  East,  over 
whose  sacred  lands  still  lingered  the  glow  of  primeval  history  and 
legend ;  its  opposite  African  shore,  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Carthaginian,  and  the  Libyan,  though  now  possessed 
by  the  Moor;  its  westernmost  peninsula  of  Spain,  where  Europe 
and  Africa  met  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  Goth  and  the 
Moor  together  had  superseded  the  Romanized  Iberian.  It  was 
doubtful  even  whether  his  travels  would  extend  themselves  to 
Greece.  Already,  however,  his  foot  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
one  land  of  his  dreams,  which  had  mainly  solicited  him  hither — this 
fiiir  and  classic  Italy,  round  which  the  other  Mediterranean  regions 
seemed  but  to  group  themselves,  and  which  had  once,  under  the 
Roman,  held  them  all  within  the  grasp  of  its  empire,  and  again, 
a  second  time,  been  the  centre  of  an  organization  including  their 
European  half  and  more,  till  farther  and  less  genial  lands  had  learnt 
to  assert  their  right,  and  the  immemorial  link  was  burst  that  had 
bound  man  with  the  Mediterranean.  Over  this  fair  peninsula,  at 
least,  he  was  now  to  wander  at  will.  The  *'sofl  wind  blowing  from 
the  blue  heaven  "  already  fanned  his  cheek;  and,  with  the  variation 
of  the  hotter  sun  and  the  more  fervid  air,  as  he  advanced  south- 
wards from  city  to  city  along  the  peninsula's  length,  he  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  same  sight  of  the  blue  MediteiTanean  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  plains  and  terraces  extending  thence,  rich  with  com 
and  wine,  or  faint  with  olive  groves,  or  picturesque  with  garden 
and  villa,  to  the  bounding  clefts  and  peaks  of  the  approaching  or 
receding  Apennines.  Here  was  Italian  nature  much  as  it  had  ever 
been  —  the  physical  Italy  of  the  sensuous  poets,  with  fancies  or 
recollections  of  which  they  interweave  their  most  passionate  dreams 
and  their  lays  of  love  and  its  longings.  But  in  Milton  the  sensuous 
poet  was  merged  in  the  poet  of  larger  cares,  nor  did  the  poet  in 
him,  all  in  all,  exclude  the  historian  and  the  scholar.  The  Italy  of 
his  expectations  was  more  than  the  land  of  blue  skies  and  refreshing 
breezes,  of  the  citron  golden  amid  its  foliage,  of  the  pale  gray  olives 
on  the  hills,  of  the  oxen  steaming  in  the  field,  of  the  glittering  fire- 
flies and  shrill  cicalas,  and  the  green  lizards  scudding  among  the 
rocks.  Of  equal  or  of  greater  interest  to  him  were  the  relics  and 
monuments  of  past  humanity  which  covered  this  beautiful  land. 
There  were,  firat,  those  of  Italy's  earlier  supremacy,  when  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world  —  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  marked  by 
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their  monnds  and  rainsi  the  remains  of  Tillas  and  baths,  the  paintal 
sepulchral  vases,  and  tlie  statues  and  fragments  of  statnes  dug  out  of 
the  preserving  earth  and  arranged  for  view  in  galleries  and  mosemBa. 
There  were,  berides,  mingled  with  these,  the  fresher  relios  of  IttHfg 
second  and  so  different  empire — the  castles  and  conventa  on  Ae 
coasts  and  among  the  Apennines,  the  medinval  palaces  and  ofanrdiei^ 
the  statues  and  paintings  of  the  grand  race  of  Italy's  recent  artist^ 
the  libraries  in  which  Uie  learned  had  walked,  the  streets  in  which 
fiimous  poets  had  lived,  the  tombs  of  many  of  these  iUnatrions  dead, 
the  living  legends  of  their  acts  and  the  floating  fiune  of  their  mem- 
ories. Nor  was  the  actual  Italy  of  the  present  without  dainu  on 
the  traveller,  besides  those  of  its  rich  inheritance.  Moving  over  the 
peninsula,  one  could  at  least  hear  the  true  Italian  speech,  though 
broken  into  its  different  dialects;  one  could  mark,  whether  andd 
the  peasantry  or  in  the  crowds  in  dty  squares,  the  Italian  eyes  and 
frees  and  the  flashing  Italian  characteristics;  one  could  see  the 
monks  and  the  religious  processions  threading  their  way  everywheie 
through  the  quick-witted  population,  and  noting  at  onoe  the  sai^ 
casms  and  the  submission,  study  Catholicism  near  its  centre.  Per^ 
chance,  too,  both  among  the  clergy  and  among  the  laity,  there 
might  be  men  individually  remarkable,  whom  it  would  be  a  benefit 
for  a  stranger  to  know  and  an  honor  afterwards  to  remember. 

In  this  last  particular,  as  Milton  well  knew,  the  prospect  was  not 
so  hopeful  as  it  would  have  been  a  generation  or  two  earlier.  As 
Italy  had  preceded  the  other  countries  of  modem  Europe  in  the 
career  of  arts  and  letters,  and  had  already  exulted  in  her  series  of 
great  classic  writers  and  of  great  national  artists  in  times  when 
other  countries  could  exhibit  but  the  rudiments  of  lEuay  correspond- 
ing excellence,  so,  in  the  ver}'  ago  when  these  other  countries  had 
consciously  started  forward  to  make  up  their  distance,  Italy,  whether 
because  enfeebled  by  time,  or  because  the  conditions  of  her  collec- 
tive life  under  the  Spaniard  and  the  Inquisition  were  such  as  to 
repress  and  kill  in  her  all  nobleness  of  thought,  bad  visibly  fallen 
behind,  and  begun  to  confess  her  exhaustion.  The  term  SeicerUistit 
by  which  the  Italians  themselves  designate  collectively  all  the  wri- 
ters of  their  nation  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century,  is,  with 
them,  a  term  of  low  regard,  of  the  significance  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  Englishmen,  recollecting  the  character  of  that  century  in 
their  oM'n  histor}'',  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  But,  if  duiing 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  level  was  low,  there  was 
perhaps  no  point  in  the  century  when  it  was  lower  than  in  and 
about  the  year  1638.  After  Tasso,  as  the  last  of  the  great  ones 
(1544 — 1595),  there  had  been  a  few  poets,  who,  though  reckoned 
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amoDg  the  Seicentisti  in  virtue  of  portions  of  their  lives,  and  be- 
cause they  contributed  by  their  influence  to  the  increase  of  the  "  reo 
gusto  "  under  which  the  succeeding  Seicentisti  were  to  be  lost,  were 
yet  men  of  undoubted  genius.  Such  were  Chiabrera  (1552 — 1637), 
Tassoni  (1565—1635),  and  Marini  (1569—1625).  But  these  men 
were  now  gone ;  and  there  remained  over  Itiily,  as  representatives 
of  poesy  and  the  "  belle  lettere  "  generally,  a  liost  of  men  learned  and 
sufficiently  productive  in  their  kinds,  but  of  diminished  magnitude 
individually.  Under  a  few  seniors,  such  as  the  poets  Bracciolini 
and  Testi,  the  antiquarian  Pellegrini,  and  the  historians  Strada  and 
Bcntivoglio,  sufficiently  remarkable  in  their  departments  to  be 
named  individually  in  the  crowd,  all  educated  young  Italy,  from 
the  Alps  to  Sicily,  was  in  that  peculiar  intellectual  condition,  cx)m- 
pounded  of  epidemic  affection  for  literature  and  its  forms  as  be- 
queathed to  them  from  the  past  and  incessant  small  practice  in  it 
on  their  own  account,  which  is  still  best  described  by  the  Italian 
word  dilettantismo.  In  prose,  the  dilettantism  had  taken  the  form 
of  memoirs  of  the  old  poets,  commentaries  on  passages  of  their 
works,  comparisons  between  them  and  the  ancients,  essiiys  on  ques- 
tions of  style,  etc.  raised  by  them,  and,  in  short,  of  that  species  of 
historical  and  critical  stock-taking,  the  excess  of  which  at  any  time 
in  the  literature  of  a  nation  augurs  ill  for  the  continuance  of  the 
business.  In  verse,  the  results  of  the  same  dilettantism  were  daily 
or  weekly  crops,  in  all  the  Italian  cities,  of  sonnets,  canzoni,  pan- 
egyrics, epigrams,  and  small  dramas,  conceived  after  the  most  recent 
models,  and  florid  with  those  conceits  and  Asiatic  extravagances  of 
metaphor,  the  taste  for  which  had  been  flooded  over  Italy  in  the 
soft  poetry  of  Marini.  ^ 

In  the  arts  the  decline  was  scarcely  less  manifest  than  in  litera- 
ture. In  painting,  there  were  still  some  considerable  successors  of 
the  great  race  of  older  masters  —  Guide  Reni,  Domenichino  and 
Guercino,  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  the  Caracci ;  Turchi,  of  the 
Venetian  school ;  Pietro  da  Cortona,  of  the  Florentine ;  and  Spag- 
noletto  and  Salvator  Rosa  of  the  Neapolitan.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  three,  these  paintere  were  in  advanced  years.  Most  of 
them  were  li\'ing  in  Naples  or  in  Rome;  in  which  last  city  also 
lived,  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Urban,  the  architect  Boromini, 
and  the  sculptors  Algardi  of  Bologna,  and  Bernini  of  Naples.  In 
music,  the  report  is  much  more  favorable.    More  especially  in  Venice 

1  Tiraboschi,  torn.  VIII.  passim;  bat  fordlf-  and  the  reader  most  not  accept  the  account 

ferent  viewH  of  the  Seicentisti,  see  also  Hal-  in  the  text  as  more  than  a  report  of  what 

lam  and  Sismondi.    My  own  knowledge  does  good  aathorities  say,  nor  credit  me  with  a 

not  enable  mo  to  do  more  than  express  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Seioentiiti  who 

Tiews  of  such  authorities  as  fidrly  as  I  can;  are  named. 
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and  in  Naples,  there  were  conijK>8ers  of  no  small  fame ;  and,  in  the 
decay  of  the  drama  proper,  there  were  already,  in  these  and  other 
towns,  beginnings  of  the  opera. 

In  nothing  was  the  peculiar  intellectual  condition  of  Italy,  in  and 
about  the  year  1638,  more  characteristically  represented  than  in  the 
unusual  number,  and  the  unusual  social  influence,  at  that  time,  of 
her  so-called  "Academies."  The  Italian  Academies  {Accademie) 
were  institutions  distinct  from  the  universities  and  public  schools, 
established  from  of  old  in  all  the  chief  cities,  and  also  from  the 
great  museums  and  libraries.  They  corresponded  more  to  what 
are  now  called  clubs,  or  to  our  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
holding  periodical  meetings.  They  took  their  rise  in  the  frfleenth 
century,  when  the  "  Platonic  Academy  "  was  founded  in  Florence, 
under  the  auspices  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
and  discussing  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  when  also  associations 
were  formed,  under  the  same  name  of  "  Academies,**  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Venice  respectively,  that  the  learned  in  these  cities 
might  read  the  classic  authors  together,  compare  manuscripts,  and 
exchange  their  ideas  and  information.  These  original  institutions 
had  died  out  or  been  suppressed ;  but,  the  fashion  having  been  set, 
they  were  succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  many  institutions 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  and  in  other  towns.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  so  many  fresh  ones  sprang  uj),  that  a  list  has  been 
drawn  up  of  more  than  500  academies  in  all,  known  to  have  existed 
in  Italy  prior  to  the  year  1729.^  These  academies  distribute  them- 
selves among  no  fewer  than  133  separate  towns  —  Bologna,  which 
stands  at  the  liead  of  the  list,  counting  as  many  as  70 ;  Rome,  which 
comes  next,  counting  56;  Venice,  43;  Naples,  29;  Florence,  20; 
and  so  on,  down  to  small  towns  and  mere  villages,  counting  two  or 
three  each.  This  is  for  the  whole  period  between  1500,  or  thereby, 
and  1729  ;  but  the  fashion,  if  not  at  its  height  in  1638,  was  then 
approaching  its  height.  There  was  then  no  town  of  any  conse- 
quence which  had  not  its  three,  or  four,  or  five  academies,  whether 
recently  fonncd  or  of  old  standing.  Some  were  mere  fraternities 
of  young  men,  dubbing  themselves  collectively  by  some  fantastic  or 
humorous  designation,  and  meeting  in  each  other's  rooms,  or  in  g-ar- 
dens,  to  recite  Latin  and  Italian  i)oems,  read  essays,  debate  ques- 
tions, and  while  away  the  time.  Others,  with  names  either  grave  or 
fantastic,  had,  by  length  of  time,  and  a  succession  of  eminent  mem- 
bers, become  public,  and,  in  a  sense,  national  institutes,  holding  their 

1  An  "  Index  Academianim  Italiie  om-  Italia? :  Lii)si2c,  1729."  The  list  is  corn»ctfd 
nium  "  ig  given  In  "  M.  Joannis  Jarkii  Spec-  and  enlarged  by  Fnbricius,  in  his  ''Conspectus 
imen    Uistoriae   Academianim    Erudltarum      Thesauri  Litterarii  Italia; :  Ilamburgi,  1749." 
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reunions  either  in  spacious  buildings  of  their  own,  or  in  the  mansions 
of  princes,  cardinals,  and  other  noble  persons.  The  most  illustrious 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write  were  —  in  Florence,  the  Accademia 
Fiorentina^  or  Florentine  Academy,  founded  in  1540,  and  the  Ac^ 
cademia  delta  Crusca  (Academy  of  the  Bran),  founded  later  in  the 
same  century  by  seceders  from  the  Florentine ;  in  Rome,  the  three 
academies  of  the  Umoristi  or  Humorists,  the  Ordinati  or  Moder- 
ates, and  the  JLincei  or  Lynxes,  all  founded  since  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  in  Bologna,  the  Academy  of  the 
Gelatiy  or  Frozens,  which  had  existed  since  1588,  With  the  excep- 
of  the  Xinceiy  who  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  mathematical  and 
physical  researches,  all  these  academies  were,  in  the  main,  centres 
of  that  dilettantism  in  poetry  and  the  arts  which  overspread  Italy. 
One  of  them  —  that  of  the  Delia  Crusca  —  had  recently  distin- 
guished itself  by  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, the  design  of  which  was  to  fix  the  language  authoritatively  for 
all  time  to  come,  by  determining  what  words  were  classic  according 
to  the  best  Tuscan  usage.  The  first  edition  of  this  Vocabolario 
degli  Accademici  della  Crusca  had  been  published  in  1612;  a  sec- 
ond in  1623.^ 

In  calling  themselves  "the  Lynxes,"  the  mathematicians  and  phys- 
ical philosophers  of  Italy  had  selected  a  happy  symbol.  It  was  as 
if  they  proclaimed  that  it  was  in  their  constitution  still  to  see  when 
it  might  be  dark  to  others,  and  that  their  occupation  of  penetrating 
the  recesses  of  nature,  seizing  facts  that  eluded  the  common  search, 
and  holding  them  as  if  in  permanent  excruciation  within  the  fangs 
of  their  definite  relations  of  magnitude,  weight,  and  number,  might 
be  carried  on  when  poets  were  asleep,  metaphysicians  jaded,  painters 
poor  and  meretricious,  and  orators  without  employment.  The  first 
age  of  the  Seicentisti,  at  all  events,  was  the  age  of  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  the  scientific  genius  in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  age,  above 
all,  that,  eclipsing  the  series  of  his  Italian  predecessor  in  geometry 
and  physics,  there  had  arisen  the  great  Galileo. 

Born  in  Pisa  in  1563  (Shakspeare's  birth-year),  and  from  his 
earliest  youth  a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  a  musician,  he  had  chosen  sci- 
ence as  the  occupation  of  his  life.  After  holding  for  eighteen  years 
(1692 — 1610)  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Padua,  whither 
the  fame  of  his  lectures  in  mechanics  drew  students  from  all  parts, 
he  had  been  recalled  to  his  native  Tuscany  to  live  there  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  certain  honorary  titles,  as  Philosopher  to  the 

1  This  accoant  of  the  Academies  la  fyom     Bketohes  in  Salvini^a  "  Faiti  Consolari  dell* 
Jarkius  and  Fabricios,  aa  above  cited;  fi-om     Accademia  Fiorentina :  Firenze,  1771." 
Tiraboechi,  tom.  VIIL  lib.  i.  cap.  8;  and  tram 
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Gnmd-Dakey  Prindpal  Mathematidan  for  the  Univend^  of  Ffaii 
and  the  like,  but  without  any  official  daties  except  aadh  bb  he  m^^ 
lumaelf  undertakes  living  nsoaUy  in  Floreneeii  or  in  some  TiDa  in 
its  neighborhood,  he  had  here,  with  telescopea  oonstroeted  hj  Ua 
own  handB,  made  or  confirmed  most  of  his  great  diaooYeries  in 
astronomy ;  and  here  also  he  had  carried  on  those  geometrical  and 
mechanical  speculations  which  fill  out  the  rest  of  his  fiune.  From 
the  publication  of  his  first  telescopic  revelations  in  1610^  it  had  been 
apparent  that  his  views  embraced  the  Copemican  heresy;  and,  the 
heresy  spreading,  through  him,  among  tibe  Lincei  of  Rome,  who 
had  elected  lum  a  member,  he  had  incurred  in  1616  his  first  sen- 
tence, and  the  condemnation  of  his  writings  by  the  Inquisition. 
From  that  date,  strong  in  the  &vor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  IL 
and  his  successor  Ferdinand,  and  also  in  the  respect  of  pupils  and 
admirers  all  over  Italy,  he  had  continued  his  labors  and  specnlatioiu 
till,  in  1632,  his  &mous  '^Dialogues  concerning  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copemican  Systems  ^  had  occasioned  his  second  summons  to  Rome, 
and  his  second  condemnation  and  imprisonment.  Even  while  pun- 
ishing him,  the  Inquisition  had  acknowledged,  by  all  outward  respect 
in  the  manner  of  the  punishment,  the  unusual  merits  of  the  culprit 
After  his' liberation  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  had  returned  to  Tus- 
cany (Dec.  1633),  still  under  certain  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Holy  Office,  and  therefore  still  in  a  manner  a  prisoner ;  and  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  on  to  his  death  in  January  1641,  were  spent  at  the 
Villa  d'  Arcetri,  a  little  way  out  of  Florence  at  the  south  side; 
where,  to  this  day,  they  point  out  an  old  tower  which  was  Galileo's 
ob8er\'atory,  and  a  house  which  was  his  residence.  Here,  surrounded 
by  a  knot  of  pupils  who  believed  in  him  with  adoration,  and  tended 
him  faithfully  to  the  last,  he  received  the  visits  of  courtesy  which 
his  ducal  patrons  continued  to  pay  to  him,  though  they  had  not  l>een 
able  to  defend  him,  and  visits  also  from  all  the  learned  of  Florence, 
and  from  foreigners  of  rank  and  distinction,  anxious  to  behold  his 
living  face.  Here,  in  a  select  circle,  when  graver  subjects  were  not 
on  hand,  his  strong  old  face  would  relax,  and  he  would  be  as  charm- 
ing as  a  child.  On  such  occasions  he  would  recite  poems  of  his  own 
which  were  asked  for,  or  play  his  own  music,  or  descant  on  the  Latin 
and  Italian  poets,  and  especially  on  his  favorite  Ariosto,  not  failing 
to  produce  for  his  guests  some  of  the  choice  varieties  of  wine  of 
which  he  was  continually  receiving  presents,  and  in  which,  as  in  all 
matters  of  the  sort^  his  taste  was  exquisitely  fastidious.  On  fine 
evenings  he  would  still  be  in  his  observatory  using  his  telescope. 
At  last,  in  1637,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  blindness 
came  suddenly  over  him,  and  the  eyes  that  had  so  long  scanned  the 
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heavens  could  see  their  orbs  no  more.    Precisely  at  the  time  when 
Milton  arrived  in  Italy,  Galileo's  blindness  had  become  total.  ^ 

Galileo  was  but  the  glorious  centre  of  a  group  of  Italians,  most 
of  them  younger  than  himself^  and  most  of  them  directly  or  in- 
directly his  pupils,  who  were  cultivating  with  success  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  in  the  different  Italian  cities,  said 
leading  the  scientific  movement  towards  its  organization  in  the 
Academy  del  Cimento.  There  was  Cavalieri  the  Milanese ;  there 
were  Baliani  and  Renieri  of  Genoa ;  there  were  Ciistelli  the  Brescian 
and  Borelli  the  Neapolitan.  Torricelli  (born  in  1G08,  and  there- 
fore exactly  Milton's  coeval,  as  Galileo  was  exactly  Shakspeare's) 
was  already  known,  and  was  either  now  residing  with  Galileo  at 
Arcetri  or  was  shortly  about  to  do  so.  Yiviani,  who  was  to  boast 
himself  Galileo's  last  pupil,  the  Benjamin  of  his  personal  school, 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  Cassini  was  in  his  fourteenth ;  Mal- 
pighi  in  his  tenth. 

Unusually  well  informed  respecting  the  geography,  the  history, 
and  the  entire  social  condition  of  Italy  beforehand,  and  with  an 
unusually  good  knowledge  of  Italian  to  carry  tliein  through,  Milton 
passes  southwards,  by  a  few  rapid  stages,  to  reach  the  central  and 
more  interesting  parts. 

From  Nice,  his  first  station,  the  coasting  packet  carries  him  to 
Genoa.  This  city,  the  superb  appearance  of  which  from  the  sea 
was  then,  as  now,  the  admiration  of  tourists,  occupied  him  appar- 
ently but  a  few  days.  He  may  have  had  time,  however,  to  note 
some  of  its  characteristics,  including  "the  proud  palaces  in  and 
about,  whereof,"  according  to  Ilowell,  "there  are  two  hundred 
within  two  miles  of  the  town,  and  not  one  of  them  of  the  same 
form  of  building."  From  Genoa  he  takes  packet  again  for  Leghorn 
—  also  a  trading  port,  and  with  none  of  Genoa's  pretensions  to 
beauty,  but  interesting  as  being  the  rising  maritime  town  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  access  to  the  Tuscan  interior. 

Having  walked  along  the  mole  and  the  canals  of  Leghorn,  and 
visited  possibly  some  of  the  English  merchants,  and  received  remit- 
tances from  home,  Milton  makes  his  first  journey  inland  to  Pisa, 
about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Leghorn,  but  only  four  miles 
from  the  coast.  In  this  ancient  and  famous  city,  formerly  the 
fierce  rival  of  Florence,  and  great  in  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  but  since  1509  subject  to  Florence,  Milton  might 
have  spent  many  days  without  exhausting  its  sources  of  interest. 

1  Life  of  Galileo,  by  his  pupil  Viviani,  writ-     1622,  when  Galileo  held  the  consulship  of  the 
ten  in  1664,  inserted  in  Salvini's  Memoir  of     Florentine  Academy. 
Galileo,  in  his  Fasti  Cotuolarif  under  the  year 
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There  were  the  bridges  over  the  Amo,  and  the  many  ancient 
streets;  there  was  the  great  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  begun  in  1068 
and  finished  in  1118,  with  its  exterior  of  glowing  marbles,  and  its 
interior  cool  and  gorgeous  with  painted  windows,  granite  columns, 
marble  pavement,  and  statues,  and  can'ings;  there  was  the  Bap- 
tistery, built  between  1152  and  1160,  with  its  pulpit  by  Nicolo 
Pisano  and  its  other  gems  of  Pisan  art ;  there  was  the  renowned 
Belfry  or  Leaning  Tower,  from  the  top  of  which  the  traveller, 
dizzied  with  an  unusual  sensation,  might  have  a  view  of  the  wide 
country  round,  and  far  out  over  the  Tuscan  Sea;  there  was  the 
Campo  Santo  or  Cemetery,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  centun% 
with  its  tombs,  its  ancient  marbles,  and  its  frescoes,  by  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  and  Memmi;  and  besides  these  there  were  towers  and 
chm-ches,  older  and  newer,  each  with  its  own  beauties  and  peculiar 
associations.  Not  unvisited,  we  may  be  sure,  whatever  else  was 
unvisited,  was  the  mined  Torre  della  Fame  or  Tower  of  Hunger, 
famous  for  the  deaths  of  Ugolino  and  his  sons,  told  so  terribly  by 
Dante.  As  a  university  town,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Galileo, 
Pisa  had,  of  course,  its  one  or  two  academies ;  but  whether  Milton 
stayed  long  enough  to  form  any  acquaintance  with  them  or  their 
members,  he  does  not  inform  us.  lie  had  but  taken  Pisa  on  his 
way  to  Florence,  forty-five  miles  farther  inland,  up  the  course  of 
the  Amo. 

In  Florence,  as  the  city  of  Italy  which  had  always  been  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  him,  Milton  "remained,^  as  he  tells  us,  "two  months.*"^ 
As  wo  are  left  to  calculate,  thev  were  the  months  of  Aiitrust  and 
September,  1038.  lie  was  certainly  in  Florence,  as  we  shall  find, 
till  the  10th  of  Sej»tenil)er. 

During  these  two  months,  the  city,  long  imagined,  becomes  gradu- 
ally flimiliar  to  him.  Presenting  itself  to  him,  first,  as  a  city  of 
sober  and  massive  construction,  walled  in  from  the  bright  country 
around,  and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Amo  —  shallow 
and  sluggish,  perhai)S,  as  he  now  sees  it,  but  often,  he  is  toM, 
rushing  swift  and  yellow  with  the  loosened  waters  from  the  moun- 
tains—  it  is  not  long  before,  by  his  walks  through  its  streets,  and 
liis  crossings  and  recrossings  of  the  bridges,  he  has  arranged  it 
mentally  in  the  order  of  its  history.  In  the  centre,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river,  is  the  oldest  part  of  all  —  a  mass  of  narrow  and 
dense  streets  and  alleys,  within  which  the  ancient  Florentines  had 
been  penned  up  in  days  that  were  legendary  even  to  Dante;  and 
round  this,  in  widening  circle  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  gradu- 

1  Def.  S€c.i  Worka,  VI. 
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ally  more  and  more  open  to  the  sky,  till  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
reached,  is  the  Florence  of  later  growth,  as  formed  in  the  strict  era 
of  the  republic,  and  extended  and  adorned  by  the  series  of  the 
Medici.  And  then  in  each  part  what  objects  for  daily  visit  —  the 
Duomo,  with  the  Campanile  and  the  Battisterio ;  the  churches  of 
Santa  Croce,  San  Michele,  Santa  Maria  Novella,  San  Lorenzo,  San 
Marco,  and  many  more ;  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  palace  of  the 
republic;  the  Uffizii  or  public  offices  of  the  Medici;  the  Grand 
Ducal  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Pitti,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river;  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  and  others  of 
more  private  note.  If  even  to  the  student  at  a  distance  these 
names  represent,  by  the  vague  visions  which  they  call  up,  the 
richness  of  Italian  art,  and  much  of  all  that  was  Italian,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  what  a  world  of  sensation 
in  them  to  him  who  actually  moves  and  lingers  amid  them !  In 
the  very  edifices  themselves  there  rise  up  before  him,  phantoms  no 
longer,  the  series  of  the  Tuscan  architects,  from  Arnolfo  di  Laj>o, 
who  planned  the  Duomo,  on  to  Brunelleschi,  who  all  but  refoundcd 
Florence,  and  so  to  Michel  Angelo,  as  the  last ;  while,  in  like  man- 
ner, out  of  the  bewildering  wealth  of  statues,  and  paintings,  and 
carvings,  and  bronzes,  filling  the  edifices  within,  or  set  up  near 
them  without,  there  emerge,  in  something  like  living  succession, 
the  figures  of  Cimabue,  and  Giotto,  and  Orcagna,  and  Donatello, 
and  Ghiberti,  and  Masaccio,  and  Fra  Angelico,  and  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  and  Ghirlandaio,  and  Michel  Angelo  once  more,  and  Bandi- 
nelli  and  Cellini.  Nor  is  it  with  the  artists  of  Florence  alone  that 
these  palaces,  and  churches,  and  monuments,  preserve  associations. 
Here,  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  are  the  coUectioHS  of  manuscripts, 
begun  by  the  princely  Medici,  when  they  led  in  Europe  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  and  containing  many  curiosities.  There,  in  the 
Baptistery,  one  may  see  where  Dante  broke  the  carved  font  in  his 
haste  to  save  the  drowning  child ;  here,  in  San  Marco,  is  the  cell  of 
Savonarola.  Santa  Croce  is  full  of  tombs;  and  in  the  crypts  of 
San  Lorenzo  lie  all  the  Medici.  The  streets  themselves  have  their 
antiquities  and  legends.  In  one  they  show  the  house  of  Dante ;  in 
another  that  of  Guicciardini,  with  that  of  Machiavclli  nearly  oppo- 
site; in  another  that  of  Amerigo  Vespucci;  in  another  the  Casa 
Buonnaroti,  still  possessed  by  the  family  of  the  artist.  Little 
wonder  that,  exploring  such  a  city  day  afler  day,  the  stranger 
from  the  north  learns  to  love  it;  and  that,  as  the  place  gi-ows 
^miliar  to  him,  and  the  charm  of  the  climate  steals  over  him,  and 
his  habits  arrange  themselves  in  daily  order,  so  as  to  meet  the 
morning  sunrise,  and  avoid  the  mid-day  glare,  and  leave  the  even- 
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jaga  for  tbe  pare  moonlight  by  the  Anio, 
gotten,  and  he  longs  to  make  Florence  hi 
impoaatble,  there  will  at  least  be  the  aoonatt 
height  beyond  the  Talis,  whence  the  di 
Boenery  may  be  seen  in  admiring  &ievdl  ■ 
di  Belloagnardo  on  one  side,  or  on  the 
uripdiog  road  that  asoends  t<vthe  andent 
&mons  summit  whence  Lorenso  the  Magn 
dome,  and  tower,  and  vineyard,  and  valli 
own. 

Bat  the  living  society  of  a  place  is  also 
leapeot,  the  Florence  of  1639  seenu  to  h»i 
oonld  dedre.  "  It  is  to  be  confessed,"  write 
poet,  Kicolos  Hdnsias,  acknowledging  in 
fiiend,  his  pleasant  recollections  of  Floren 
rienced  in  two  vidts  to  Italy,  the  first  in 
fbased  that  by  none  of  the  Italian  dties  is  I 
genins  at  present  taken  from  yonn,  althoog 
ftr  less  crowd  of  inhabitants  than  forme 
indeed,  that  yon  seem  to  be  avenging  i 
^;nal  injnry  of  the  fhtes,  and  to  be  in  a  i 
your  privation  and  solitude ;  and,  the  mc 
citizens  daily  decreases  and  periahcs,  thi 
Struggle  through  those  straits  of  your  lo 
productiveness  in  intellects ;  and,  among 
many  of  you  that  stand  forth  as  men  to 
excellent  gifts  by  more  than  one  genoratioi: 
ing  that  the  sciences  were  first  established 
the  immortal  auspices  of  tlio  Mcdiccan  r 
under  the  snmc,  they  now  extend  their  Umi 
two  journeys  wliich  I  made  in  Italy,  much 
agreeableness  and  the  genius  of  the  con 
district  there  to  the  exploring  of  which  I  g 
flUected  mo  with  more  pleasure  than  you] 
what  benevolence,  wliat  courtesy  I  ex\>c 
would  be  a  discourse  for  another  place  th 
to  something  huge  in  dimenstona;  nor  ci 
to  me  by  each  one  individually  be  here  ci 
oned  up  in  order.  Xot  as  a  stranger  lo< 
a  foreigner,  did  you  regard  me;  but  — 
sacred  and  innermost  recesses  of  both  yo 
Florentine  and  the  pclla  Crusca],  and  so 
may  so  say,  the  freedom  of  both,  nay,  enrc 
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glorious  list,  and  enriching  and  adorning  me  with  the  title  of  one 
of  the  Apatiati  [a  third  Florentine  academy,  to  be  spoken  of  pres- 
ently]—  you  not  only  entertained  me  most  handsomely,  but  as 
often  as  I  chose  to  address  you,  received  my  trifling  dissertations 
with  attentive  ears."  Heinsius  then  goes  on  to  mention  by  name 
the  Florentine  friends  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  their  polite- 
ness to  him,  and  to  acknowledge  in  particular  the  kindness  of  his 
correspondent.  ^ 

Exactly  as  Heinsius  was  received  in  his  first  visit  to  Florence, 
and  by  .the  very  same  persons  whom  he  goes  on  to  mention,  had 
Milton  been  received  a  year  or  two  before  him.  Introduced  to  one 
or  more  of  them,  or  sought  out  by  them  in  his  lodgings,  he  has 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  best  society  in  Florence  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival.  "There  immediately  {statim)^'*  he  says,  "I 
contracted  the  acquaintance  of  many  truly  noble  and  learned  men ; 
whose  j)rivate  academies  also  (which  are  an  institution  there  of 
most  praiseworthy  effect,  both  for  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters 
and  the  keeping  up  of  friendships,)  I  assiduously  attended.  The 
memory  of  you,  Jacopo  Gaddi,  of  you.  Carlo  Dati,  of  you,  Fresco- 
baldi,  Coltellini,  Bonraattei,  Chimentelli,  Francini,  and  of  not  a  few 
others,  always  delightful  and  pleasant  as  it  is  to  me,  time  shall 
never  destroy."*  To  this  list  of  Milton's  Florentine  friends  may  be 
added,  on  the  authority  of  an  allusion  in  one  of  Milton's  letters, 
and  on  other  authority  besides,  the  name  of  Antonio  Malatesti.  It 
may  make  the  group  more  interesting  if  we  collect^  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  each  separately. 

Jacopo  Gaddi,  whom  Milton  names  first,  was  a  Florentine  of 
patrician  family  and  of  good  fortune,  still  apparently  under  forty 
years  of  age,  but  of  established  literary  influence  in  Florence. 
This  he  owed  partly  to  the  reputation  obtained  by  some  publica- 
tions of  his  own  —  including  a  volume  of  Latin  Poe^nata^  pub- 
lished in  1628,  and  three  distinct  volumes  of  Elogia^  AcUociitioneSy 
short  historical  essays,  occasional  poems,  etc.,  in  Latin  and  in  Italian, 
all  published  in  1G36  and  1637;  but  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  his 
extreme  sociability,  and  his  generous  habits  in  his  intercourse  with 
men  of  letters.  He  had  a  wide  circle  of  correspondents  out  of 
Florence,  including  several  eminent  cardinals  and  prelates ;  and  in 
Florence  he  knew  and  was  known  by  everybody.  Besides  being 
a  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy  and  of  other  similar  associa- 

1  The  paMEge  in  the  text  is  translated  from.  Heintii  Pofinata,^*  pablishcd  at  Leyden,  1668. 

the  Epistola  Dedieatoria  to  Carlo  Dati  of  Flor-  Nicolas  Heinsius,  the  son  of  Daniel,  was  born 

ence,  prefixed  to  the  Third  Ilook  of  Rlcp^ies,  at  Leyden  in  1020. 

ibrming  part  of  th»  Unj  Tolome  of  *^NUolai  a  I>ef.  Seo. ;  Works,  VI.  288. 
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tions  in  the  city,  he  was  the  centre  and  chief  of  an  mcademy  Inpl 
up  by  himself  —  that  of  the  so-called  SvogttaH  or  <*IKq;uBtod.' 
This  dab,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  private  cfaaraSi 
ter,  held  its  meetings  in  Gkiddi's  house,  in  the  Fiaaa  Hadona^ 
where  there  was  a  good  library  and  a  picture-gallery.  It  indnded 
all  the  best  wits  in  Florence,  and  it  was  Graddi's  habit  to  aeeofe  tat 
its  refinions  every  stranger  of  any  likelihood  that  wwb  ataying  ia 
the  town.  ^His  courtesy  was  suGh,**  according  to  one  aathorit|^ 
^as  to  render  his  acquaintance  one  of  the  first  olgecta  of  dem 
to  foreigners  firom  &r  countries  passing  throuj^  FlorenceJ"  TbsM 
habits  he  was  to  keep  up  for  mauy  years  beyond  our  present  daM^ 
daring  which  time  he  was  somewhat  to  increase  hia  repatalioa 
as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  new  collections  of  poems  and 
papers  of  literary  biography  which  he  had  read  in  hia  own  or  ia 
other  academies,  and  also  by  a  work  of  greater  magnttade^  ea- 
titled  De  ScriptorUms  nan-BcdenasticiSj  OrcBciB^  Zaimia^  .BalkUt 
printed  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1648  imd  1649.  Gkuldi'a  dab  cf 
the  Svogliati  seems  to  have  been  in  its  most  flourishing  oonditioa 
in  and  about  1638.^ 

Carlo  Dati,  or  more  fully,  Carlo  Ruberto  Dati,  who  comes  neztia 
Milton's  list,  has  left  a  more  distinguished  name  among  the  Seicen- 
tisti  than  is  now  reserved  for  Gaddi.  His  "  Vite  d^  PiUori  An- 
tichiy^  or  "Lives  of  the  Ancient  Painters,"  published  in  1667,  are 
included  to  this  day  in  collective  editions  of  the  Italian  authors; 
and  he  is  also  remembered  as  the  editor  of  selections  from  previous 
Tuscan  prose  writers,  and  the  author  of  Panegyrics  addressed  to 
Louis  XrV.  and  other  sovereigns,  and  of  several  mathematical,  anti- 
quarian, and  philological  tracts.  In  his  case,  too,  however,  the 
amount  of  surviving  reputation  seems  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
the  place  he  held  while  alive.  For  some  thirty  years  or  more  priw 
to  his  death  in  1675,  there  was  not  a  more  popular  name  than  his 
among  the  Tuscans,  and  there  were  not,  perhaps,  many  Italian 
names  better  known  among  contemporary  French  and  German 
scholars.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  every  academy  in  Florence; 
was  known  in  that  of  the  Delia  Crusca,  where  he  was  secretary  from 
1640  onwards,  by  the  adopted  name  of  ^SmarHto^  or  "The  Be- 
wildered ; "  held  in  the  Florentine  for  many  years  the  honorary  post 
of  Greek  and  Humanity  Professor ;  and,  in  1 649,  was  elected  in  the 
same  to  the  annual  dignity  of  the  presidency  or  consulship.     Lat- 

1  Tiraboflcbi  has  not  mnoh  about  Gaddi;  Italia  "(Brescia,  1679),  toI.  II.  iip.MDI^;  from 

and  the  particolara  in  the  text  are  derived  Bolli'a  Italian  Memoir  of  Milton,  prefixed  to 

ttom  a  sketch  in  Negri's  "  letoria  degli  Scrit-  a  translation  of  ParadiM  Lost,  In  17S*;.aBd 

tori  Florentini  '*  (Ferrara,  1722) ;  iVom  an  in-  from  a  glance  at  Gaddi't  own  worka. 
oidental  notice  In  Maxxuobelli's  <*  Scrittori  d* 
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terly  he  had  a  pension  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  he  chosen  to  quit 
Florence,  he  might  have  gone  to  Paris  on  his  own  terms.  All  this 
by  way  of  anticipation.  In  1 638  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year 
(born  Oct.  2,  1619),  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Delia 
Crusca,  if  already  belonging  to  it,  but  there,  and  in  other  more  pri- 
vate academies,  such  as  the  Svogliati,  astonishing  by  his  premature 
acquisitions  in  science,  and  drawing  down  bursts  of  applause  by  his 
eloquence.  In  this  last  gift,  says  one,  and  especially  in  Tuscan  elo- 
quence, he  had,  even  in  his  youth,  "no  rival ; "  and  to  the  same 
effect  is  the  epithet  applied  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  "  our  city's 
pure  flower,  and  the  marrow  of  Tuscan  oratory."  A  certain  enthu- 
siasm of  disposition  made  him  as  eager  as  Gaddi  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  strangers  who  arrived  in  Florence ;  and  scarcely  was 
any  such  stranger  settled  in  his  inn  or  his  lodging,  when  Dati's 
bright  face  was  sure  to  burst  in  upon  him  with  welcome  in  its  looks, 
invitations  to  mutual  communicativeness,  and  offers  of  service.  Be^ 
sides  catering  for  the  Svogliati  and  his  friend  Gaddi,  he  had  a  house 
of  his  own,  where  he  received  visitors  on  his  own  account,  and 
which  became,  in  time,  "  the  resort  of  the  literati,  and  particularly 
of  Ultramontane  scholars."  It  is  to  Dati  that  Nicolas  Heinsius  ad- 
dresses the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted,  testifying  his  pleasant 
recollections  of  Florentine  hospitality  in  1646;  and  in  that  letter  he 
distinctly  thanks  Dati  as  having  been  the  means  of  his  introduction 
to  the  elite  of  his  native  city.  Of  all  the  Florentines  that  Milton 
names,  none  seems  to  have  formed  a  stronger  attachment  to  him 
than  this  ardent  young  Italian,  scarce  out  of  his  boyhood.  Milton, 
as  we  shall  find,  carried  away,  like  Heinsius  afterwards,  a  real  affec- 
tion for  Dati. ' 

The  fourth  name  in  Milton's  list  is  that  of  Agostino  Coltellini. 
He  was  now  aboutr  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in 
1613,  a  Florentme  of  Bolognese  descent;  he  had  studied  in  Flor- 
ence, and  afterwards  attended  the  classes  of  law  with  high  reputa- 
tion at  Pisa ;  and  he  was  now  settled  as  an  Advocate  in  Florence. 
Being  of  weak  health,  and  of  extremely  small  stature  (piccolissima 
statura),  he  had  given  up  the  public  and  more  laborious  parts  of  his 
profession ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  circumstances  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Several  years  before  the  date  of  the  present  story, 
he  had  made  a  great  hit  in  life,  by  founding  a  new  Academy,  under 
the  name  of  the  Apatisti^  or  "  the  Indifferents."    The  academy  had 

1  SalvinPs  "  Faati  Consolari  delP  Aocade-  where,   however,   the  information  consists 

mia  Fiorentina"  (Florence,  1717),  m^  anno  chiefly  of  extracts  fW>m  Heinsius.    There  are 

1649;  also  Tiraboechi,  torn.  VI 11.  pp.  412-18;  many  scattered  references  to  Dati  in  contem- 

Kegri,  as  above,  pp.  116, 117;  and  Bibtiotheea  porary  letters,  verses,  etc.;  besides  memoirs 

Ipronana  (Hamburg,  1784,  pp.  185)  — 188|  cf  him*  $ 
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grown  out  of  meetings  held  by  him  and  hu  yoong  companions  in 
his  lodj^gs  in  thb  Via  dell'  Orinolo,  during  and  immediatelj  after 
the  plague  of  1680*1,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  their  studies.  These  conyersazioni  bad  succeeded 
so  well,  and  had  been  found  to  supply  certain  peculiiur  wants  so 
much  better  than  the  two  old  academies,  and  than  others  already 
existing,  that,  about  1638,  they  had  taken  deirelopment  into  a  society 
of  virtuosi,  which  again  had  divided  itself  into  a  so-called  **  Univer- 
sity,'' for  grave  scientific  studies,  and^a  so-called  ^Academy,"  for 
the  cultivation  of  Latin  and  Tuscan  literature,  both  under  the  name 
of  the  ApaHsH^  and  with  a  common  or  at  least  a  connecting  organi- 
zation. By  the  year  1688,  the  Academy  had  been  AiUy  established, 
with  its  laws,  its  office-bearers,  its  patrons  among  the  saints,  its 
<* protector"  among  the  princes  of  the  Grand  Ducal  house,  its  de- 
vice for  its  seal,  and  its  motto  from  Dante.  One  of  its  rules  (and 
there  was  a  similar  custom  in  most  of  the  Italian  academies)  was 
that  every  member  should,  in  his  academic  connections,  be  known 
not  by  his  own  name,  but  by  some  anagram  or  pseudonym.  Coltel- 
lini's  Apatistic  name  was  the  somewhat  clumsy  one  of  ^  Ostilio  Con- 
talgenL"  Under  this  name,  as  an  alternative  for  his  own,  he  was  to 
live  fifty-five  years  beyond  our  present  date,  djring  in  1693,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  In  the  course  of  this  long  life  he  was  to  attain  many 
distinctions.  He  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Delia  Crusca ;  he  was 
to  fill,  no  fewer  than  four  times,  between  1659  and  his  death,  the 
presidency  or  consulship  of  the  Florentine ;  and  he  was  to  publish  a 
series  of  petty  compositions  in  prose  and  in  verse,  the  titles  of  which 
make  a  considerable  list.  But  the  chief  distinction  of  his  life,  and 
that  into  which  most  of  the  others  in  reality  resolved  themselves, 
was  his  having  founded  the  Apatisti.  Such  were  the  attractions  of 
this  academy,  and  so  energetic  was  Coltellini  "in  its  behalfj  that 
within  ten  or  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  it  had  a  fame  among 
the  Italian  academies  equal,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  first  and 
oldest,  and  counted  among  its  members  not  only  all  the  eminent 
Florentines,  but  most  of  the  distinguished  literati  of  Italy,  besides 
cardinals,  Italian  princes  and  dukes,  many  foreign  nobles  and 
scholars,  and  at  least  one  pope.  We  have  seen  in  what  terms  Hein- 
sius  writes  in  1653,  of  his  recollections  of  it  in  1646.  At  our  date 
it  had  not  yet  attained  such  wide  dimensions ;  but  it  already  in- 
cluded among  its  members  not  only  Coltellini's  original  companions, 
but  also  many  of  the  seniors  of  the  Florentine  and  the  Delia  Crusca, 
and  probably  also  of  the  Svogliati.  In  1638  (which  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  year  of  its  complete  organization)  the  President,  or 
A^atiata  Meggente^  was  not  Ck)ltellini,  but  a  much  older  person- 
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age,  — Benedetto  Fioretti,  alim  "Udeno  Nisielli,"  (1579—1642), 
of  some  repute  yet  as  a  grammarian,  critic  of  poetry,  and  theological 
writer.  The  meetings,  however,  were  still  held  in  Coltellini's  house, 
and  Coltellini  was  to  take  the  next  turn  in  the  presidency.  Young 
Dati  was  of  course  h  member ;  his  anagram  was  "  Currado  Barto- 
lettL"  Nay  more,  he  was  secretary  of  the  society  under  Fioretti's 
presidency,  and  so,  in  that  year,  the  very  man  to  bring  strangers  to 
the  society's  meetings.  ^ 

One  of  the  senior  members  of  the  new  society  of  Apatisti,  and 
also  an  eminent  member  of  the  Florentine,  the  Delia  Crusca,  and  the 
Svogliati,  and  an  associate  of  other  academies  in  other  Italian  cities, 
was  Benedetto  Bonmattei,  or  Buommattei,  born  in  Florence  in  1581, 
and  now  accordingly  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  He  was  a  priest  by 
profession,  and  in  that  capacity  "most  religious;"  but,  after  having 
filled  parochial  or  other  clerical  charges  in  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Padua,  he  had  returned  to  Tuscany,  where,  since  1626,  he  had  held 
a  succession  of  scholastic  and  professorial  posts.  Among  his  titles 
since  1 632,  were  those  of  Lettore  di  Lingua  Toscatia^  and  Lettore 
del  CoUegio  Ferdinando  in  Pisa,  both  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Grand  Duke ;  but,  about  the  year  1638,  Florence  seems  to  have  been 
his  habitual  ])laco  of  residence.  He  had  first  appeared  as  an  author 
as  early  as  1609,  when  he  published  an  oration  on  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinando  I. ;  this  had  been  followed  by  a  few  other 
works,  —  one  or  two  of  them  on  sacerdotal  topics,  one  of  them  a 
commentary  on  parts  of  Dante,  and  two  of  them  on  Tuscan  gram- 
mar. Of  these  the  last  were  the  most  valued ;  and,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  perhaps  the  first  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Tuscan  language,  Buommattei  was  now  engaged  on  a  systematic 
treatise  on  Tuscan  grammar,  which  was  to  supersede  and  include  his 
former  works  on  the  subject.  The  treatise,  still  accounted  one  of 
standard  merit,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1643,  under  the  title 
of  DeUa  JLxngua  Toscana:  Libri  due;  but  already,  in  1638,  his 
fiiends  were  expecting  it,  and  were  urging  its  progress.  Partly  on 
the  faith  of  it,  partly  from  his  general  erudition,  and  his  weight  in 
discourse,  he  was  at  this  time  a  chief  pillar  in  all  the  academies.  In 
that  of  the  Svogliati  he  held  the  office  of  "censor;"  in  that  of  the 

1  Tirabomhif  torn.  VIII.  p.  48  and  p.  407;  a  series  of  Monets  and  some  other  early  tri- 

Negri,  pp.  8—6;  Bibliotheca  Aproi<iana,  pp.  fleSf  in  prose  and  verse,  from  Coltcllini^s  pen, 

6—17  and  p.  114;  RilU's  **  Notizie  dclP  Acoa-  published  in  two  separate  party,  at  Fh)reuce, 

demia    Fiorentina"    (Florence,    1700),    pp.  in  1841  and  1652  — both  under  the  title  of 

864-6;   and  Salvini's  "Fasti  Consolari,'*  un-  "Ji^tdenuiTZadf,'*  and  under  the  author's  pseu- 

der  four  separate  years  — 1660, 1664, 1672,  and  donym  as  "Ostilio  Contalgeni,  Accademioo 

another.    The  four  notices  in  Salvini  amount  Apatlsta.*'     The  allusions  to  other  Apatisti 

in  all  to  a  detailed  biography.    In  the  British  in  some  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have  fur> 

Monom  Library  there  is  a  volume  oontaining  nJahed  me  with  a  iiiw  parUcnlaFi. 
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Apatisti,  where  his  anagram  was  **  Boemonte  Battidente/^  ha 
to  be  PresideDt  in  1640,  immediately  after  Fioretii  and  Coltelliid; 
in  the  same  year,  1640,  he  was  to  be  elected  secretary  of  the  DeDa 
Cmsca,  his  pseudonym  as  a  member  of  which  was  ^Bendnceio  Bi- 
boboli ; "  and  in  1641  he  was  to  be  **  censor  "  of  the  Florentine.  Be 
was  to  sniriye  till  1647,  and  was  to  add  other  publications  to  Us 
lAngua  Tascana^  none  of  which,  however,  are  so  well  remembeted.' 

Respecting  Yalerio  Chimentelli,  Pietro  Frescobaldi,  and  Antonio. 
Francini — the  three  others  of  the  seven  whom  IGlton  mentions 
specially — oar  information  is  more  scanty  than  respecting  the  pre- 
ceding four.  Chimentelli  was  a  priest,  like  BnommatteL  He  is 
heard  of  afterwards  chiefly  in  connection  with  Pisa,  where  he  was 
Professor,  first  of  Greek,  and  then  of  Eloquence  and  Politics.  Hein- 
nus,  who  visited  him  there  along  with  Dati,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
^omni  litteratura  perpolitus."  He  was  of  very  infirm  health,  and, 
when  he  died,  in  or  about  1670,  left  nothing  of  consequence  in  printi 
except  an  archaeological  work,  entitled,  ^Marmor  Pisanom.''  At 
the  time  of  MUton's  visit,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man,  mov- 
ing in  the  Coltellini  and  Gaddi  and  Dati  set,  and  a  member  of  the 
junior  academies  to  which  they  belonged.'  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Frescobaldi,  of  whom  less  is  known.  He  was  of  an  old  fiunily; 
was  one  of  Coltellini's  original  companions,  before  the  academy  of 
the  Apatisti  was  founded,  and  is  addressed  by  Coltellini  in  a  letter, 
of  date  1631,  as  ^Patritio  solertiasimo  et  stttdiosissimo  adoks- 
centi;  "  was  a  member  of  the  Apatistic  Academy,  with  the  anagram 
•*  Bali  Scoprifode ; "  and  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Heinsius  among 
his  Florentine  friends  in  1646.*  Francini  also  was  of  ancient  Flor- 
entine descent,  and  seemingly  not  older  than  Coltellini  and  Fresco- 
baldi.  In  the  academies  his  reputation  was  chiefly  in  Italian  poetry. 
He  is  said  to  have  left  many  poems  in  manuscript ;  and  a  sonnet 
and  madrigal  of  his  were  printed  in  1638,  at  the  end  of  an  oration 
of  Coltellini's,  delivered  before  the  Apatisti,  on  the  death  of  a  hope- 
ful young  member  of  their  body,  named  Raffaelle  Gherardi.  * 

That  Milton  should  have  omitted  to  mention  Antonio  Malatesti 
in  his  list  is  the  more  curious,  because  at  the  time  when  the  list  was 


1  Tiraboeohi,  torn.  VIIT.  p.  409;  Negri,  pp. 
91,  92;  Killi,  pp.  819—380;  ftnd  a  more  de- 
tailed and  exact  memoir  in  Mazzuohelli, 
*'  Scrittori  d'  Italia,"  vol.  II.  pp.  2404-6.  Bat 
notices  of  Buommattei  are  nameroiu. 

S  Negri,  pp.  616, 617;  Tfraboechi,  torn.  VTII. 
p.  350;  Nicolas  Heinsios,  ^stola  DedUatona 
to  dd  Book  of  Elegies;  and  CoItellini^s  (Con- 
talgeni's)  JEMbconUofrt,  where  he  insoribea 


(1052)  a  wbimidcal  piece,  entitled  ^  G  jnerod- 
comania  eeu  Mulieromorodeliramento,  etc" 
to  "  Sig.  Valerio  Chimentellio  polymathini- 
mo  Professor  della  Greca  Lingua  nel  Pisano 
Lyceo."  In  his  **Harmor  Pisanum  ^  (1606), 
Chimentelli  describes  himself  in  the  title- 
page  as  **  In  Pisano  Ijoeo  Eloq.  et  PoUtio. 
Professor." 

S  Heinsiud  and  Coltellini,  U 

4  Negri,  p.  00. 
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penned  Malatesti  was  in  considerable  repute  as  a  poet.  In  virtue 
of  his  "  Sfinge,"  a  collection  of  poetical  enigmas,  published  first  in 
1641,  and  enlarged  and  reprinted  before  the  author's  death,  in  1672, 
and  in  virtue  also  of  his  ^^I  Brindiai  d£  Ciclopi^^  and  other  poems, 
chiefly  Anacreontic,  Malatesti  has  even  now  a  place  among  the 
minor  Seicentisti.  These  had  not  been  published  when  Milton  was 
in  Italy ;  but  the  young  author  was  then  one  of  the  most  sprightly 
wits  of  Florence  (proritissimo  ingegno  e  vivacissimo  spirttOj  says 
Negri)  —  circulating  his  poems  in  manuscript,  delighting  the  Apa- 
tisti  and  other  academies  with  his  talent  in  improvisation,  well 
accomplished  in  mathematics,  and  more  than  an  amateur  in  painting. 
A  sonnet  of  his  accompanied  Francini's  verses  in  the  obituary  vol- 
ume on  the  youth  Gherardi.  Dati,  Coltellini,  and  Chimentelli  were 
his  intimate  friends ;  and,  when  he  published  his  "  Sfinge,"  each  of 
them  contributed  something  by  way  of  recommendation  of  the 
volume  —  Dati  a  letter  in  prose,  and  Coltellini  and  Chimentelli 
complimentary  verses.  Galileo,  also,  though  there  was  probably 
none  of  the  group  that  was  not  well  known  to  him,  and  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  him,  seems  to  have  had  a  special  kindness  for  Malatesti. 
It  is  surmised  that  Malatesti  may  have  been  Galileo's  pupil  in  astron- 
omy ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  philosopher  did  him  the  honor  not  only 
to  glance  over  the  first  part  of  his  "  Enigmas,"  in  MS.,  but  also  to 
write  a  sonnet  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume.  This  sonnet,  as  it 
must  have  been  written  before  1638,  Milton  may  have  seen  in  Ga- 
lileo's handwriting.^ 

Carrying  off*  Milton  and  his  man  almost  from  the  first  day  of  their 
arrival  in  Florence,  these  seven  or  eight  Florentines  of  different 
ages  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  them  hospitality.  The  man  is 
handed  over  to  his  brothers  in  degree,  who  entertain  him  as  they 
best  can  in  his  dumb  condition ;  while  the  master  is  led  the  round 
of  Florence,  petted  everywhere,  and  lionized.  Finding  out  grad- 
ually what  he  is,  the  kindly  Florentines  talk  fi-eely  in  his  presence, 
and  allow  him  to  talk  freely  in  turn.  On  the  one  hand  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  own  religion,  when  that  matter  is  broached ;  and 
they,  "with  singular  politeness,"  as  he  afterwards  acknowledges, 
concede  him  full  liberty  of  speech  on  that  delicate  subject.^  On 
the  other,  they  do  not  conceal  from  him  sentiments  which,  as  Ital- 

1  Tirabo«chi,  torn  Vin.  p.  870 ;  Negri,  pp.  (H.  14^-7, VHI.  237-8,  and  VHI.,  295-6),  by  Mr. 

68,64;  *' La  Sfinge:  Enimmi  del  Sig.  Antonio  S.  W.  Singer  and  Mr.  Bolton  Comej.    To 

Malatesti :  3d  edit.  ^  Florence,  1683;  *'  Gam-  these  communications  I  owe  the  reference  to 

ba's  "  Serie  dei  tcsti  di  lingua  e  di  altre  opere  Gamba's  work.    Mr.  Singer  quotes  Galileo's 

important!  nella  Italiana  Lctteratura"  (4th  sonnet, 

edit.;  Venice,  1837);  but  chiefly  three  inter-  S  Epist.  Fam.  10. 
esting  communications  to  IfoUs  and  Querus 
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ianfli  they  all  shared,  bat  which  there  might  have  been  danger  in 
ezprenung  to  an  unknown  person.  ^  I  could  reeoant,"  he  says,  when 
deprecating  a  censorship  of  the  Press  in  England  six  years  after- 
wards (1644),  ^what  I  haire  seen  and  heard  in  other  oonntrieSi 
where  this  land  of  inquisition  tyrannizes;  when  I  have  sat  among 
their  learned  men  (for  that  honor  I  had)  and  been  counted  happy 
to  be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom  as  they  supposed 
England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servfle 
condition  into  which  learning  amongst  them  was  brought — that 
this  was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  Italian  wits,  that  noth- 
ing had  been  written  there  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and 
fhstian.^^  The  context  shows  that  it  was  chiefly  in  Florence  that 
he  heard  these  complaints. 

While  not  neglecting  the  Florentine  and  the  Delia  Cmsca,  Mil- 
ton's pleasantest  hours  seem  to  have  been  among  Gaddi's  Svogliati, 
and  Coltellini's  Apatisti.  They  will  not  allow  him  to  be  merely  a 
listener;  they  compel  him  to  take  part  ^'In  the  private  academies 
of  Italy,^  he  says,  ^  whither  I  was  &yored  to  resort,  some  trifles 
which  I  had  in  memory  composed,  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout 
(for  the  manner  is  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit 
or  reading  there)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for; 
and  other  things  which  I  had  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  con- 
veniences, to  patch  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps."^  The  "trifles,"  recited  from  memory,  were, 
doubtless,  some  of  his  Latin  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  already 
known  to  the  reader.  Among  the  poems,  the  "in  Adventum 
Veris^  the  "  N'ondum  hlanda  tuaa^  the  Naturam  non  pati  scjiiutTi^ 
and  the  "  De  Idea  Platoiiicd^'*  would  be  exactly  suitable ;  but  per- 
haps one  or  two  of  the  prose  academic  Prolusions,  or  such  pa&sages 
of  them  as  could  be  recollected,  may  also  have  served  the  turn  — 
more  especially  the  Prolusion,  De  Sphcerarum  CancentUy  so  char- 
acteristic both  in  topic  and  in  style.  If  any  of  the  English  poems 
were  recited,  it  can  have  been  but  by  way  of  cnnosity  to  Italian 
ears.  But,  besides  what  he  could  so  recollect  from  the  old  stock, 
Milton  contrived,  it  seems,  to  "  patch  up"  some  new  pieces  for  imme- 
diate purposes.  As  this  is  said  with  reference  to  the  whole  time  of 
his  Italian  tour,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  such 
new  pieces  in  every  city  where  he  stayed,  lie  was  as  likely,  how- 
ever, to  write  such  in  Florence  as  anywhere  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
among  the  archives  of  the  Florentine  academics  there  may  at  one 

1  AreopAgitJoa:  Works  IV.  428. 

s  Beason  of  Church  Goverament  (IMl):  Works,  IJI.14i. 
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time  have  been,  if  even  now  there  are  not,  traces  of  such  composi- 
tions.^ 

Whatever  specimens  of  his  powers  were  presented  by  Milton  to 
the  Florentine  scholars,  the  result  was  that  they  thought  him  a 
prodigy.  With  all  allowance  for  politeness  to  a  stranger,  and  for 
the  Italian  tendency  to  the  language  of  compliment,  no  other  con- 
clusion can  be  formed  from  two  of  the  "  written  encomiums "  of 
which  Milton  speaks,  both  furnished  him  while  in  Florence.  The 
one  is  an  Italian  ode  in  fourteen  stanzas  by  Francini ;  the  other,  a 
Latin  letter  by  young  Carlo  Dati.    Both  are  worth  translating : 

"  To  SiGNOR  Giovanni  Milton,  a  noble  Englishman. 

AN    ODE. 

"  Raise  me  to  the  ether,  O  Clio,  for  of  Stars  I  will  weave  a  coronet  No 
longer  suffice  the  leaves  of  the  Fair-haired  God,  eternal  on  Pindus  and  on 
Helicon  ;  for  greater  merit  the  honors  must  be  greater ;  for  celestial  virtue  the 
rewards  must  be  celestiaL 

"  Worth,  eternal  and  lofty,  cannot  remain  a  prey  to  corroding  time ;  rapa- 
cious oblivion  cannot  rob  its  memory  of  exalted  honor ;  to  the  bow  of  my  lyre 
let  virtue  fit  me  a  strong  dart,  and  I  therewith  shall  strike  down  Death. 

"  Cinctured  by  the  ample  surges  of  the  deep  ocean  lies  England,  separated 
from  the  world  because  her  worth  exceeds  the  human.  This  fruitful  land 
knows  how  to  produce  heroes,  who  among  us  are  justly  accounted  superhuman. 

"  To  exiled  virtue  they  give  in  their  breasts  a  faithful  reception ;  this  to 
them  is  alone  grateful,  because  in  it  they  can  find  joy  and  delight.  Repeat  it, 
Giovanni,  and  show  now  with  thy  true  virtue  how  true  is  my  song. 

"  Far  from  his  native  shore  the  ardent  artistic  wish  urged  Zeuxis,  when  he 
heard  Fame,  with  her  golden  trump,  resound  the  rumor  of  Helen ;  and,  that 
he  might  depict  her  equal  to  the  reality,  he  drew  from  the  most  beautiful  images 
what  in  each  was  rarest 

"  So  the  ingenious  bee  draws  with  labor  the  precious  liquor  from  the  lily,  and 
from  the  rose,  and  from  as  many  lovely  flowers  as  adorn  the  meadow;  so 
diverse  chords  make  one  sweet  sound,  and  various  voices  make  melodious 
con(!ord. 

*^  Of  beautiful  glory  a  lover,  thou,  Milton,  through  various  regions,  fisir  from 


1  The  ftrchives  of  the  Florentine  ftoademies  aa  mnoh  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  remain- 

liave,  I  believe,  been  onoe  or  twice  searched  ing  chances  among  records  of  the  other  acad- 

for  traces  of  Milton  (how  perseveringly  I  emies,  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  Milton  seems  to 

know  not)  without  result.    It  is  hardly  possi-  have  destroyed  little  of  what  he  wrote,  I 

ble,  I  thiuk,  that  if  there  had  been  any  MSS.  should  not  wonder  if  we  have  now  among 

of  Milton,  or  references  to  such,  among  the  his  works  nearly  every  scrap  of  what  he 

archives  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  they  "  patched  up  "  in  Italy.    So  long  as  there  is  A 

could  have  escai>ed  the  minute  researches  of  chance  to  the  contrary,  however,  continued 

Billi  (aided  by  Magliabecchi)  for  his  Notizie  search  by  any  one  on  the  spot,  who  might 

(1700),  or  the  still  minuter  researches  of  Sal-  have  opportunity,  would  be  a  good  expendi- 

vidi  for  Ills  Fasti  Contolan  (1717)    Whether  tore  of  leisure. 
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Qij  tuliva  liMTeii,  bendert  thj-  pilgiim  rtep*  to  Md 
Of  the  Un{^^  Gaul  thoa  Iiart  •een  tlie  UngHimu  •  | 
worthy  lieroec. 

"A  vorkman  mlmoat divine, trKing  Tirtne  alone,ti 
eonfine  thoM  vIm  tread  the  path  of  noble  wortii;  thai 
ert  jet  the  be«t,  to  form  the  Idea  of  all  TirtDB. 

"Am  tnanf  werer  u  were  bom  in  Florence,  or  let 
lucaQ  ipeech,  the  memoij'  of  irhom,  made  etenu 
worid  itill  honoiB,  of  theie  tbou  irouldat  poneaa  Qtyt 
and  thou  ^Mkeet  with  them  in  their  own  workt. 

"  In  vain  for  thee  lUd  Jove  confiuB  ipeech  iDhigUm 
Tarietjr  of  tongoes,  fell  to  the  ground,  a  monument  ol 
thee,  Spain,  France,  Tatcuij,  and  Greece  and  Borne 
idiran,  in  addition  to  England. 

"  The  profonndeit  tecreta  which  nature  hides  both 
and  which  wmetiniei  too  greedilf  she  ihuta  and  conci 
hnman,  these  thoa  dearij  knoweat;  and,  to  crown  all 
boondary  of  mortal  Tirtoe. 

"  For  thee  let  Time  beat  not  his  wingi ;  motionleM  1 
jean,  that  run  on  too  injaiionf  and  damaging  to  im 
■elvei  the  wlule ;  leeing  that,  whaterer  deed*  worthj  ( 
jet  been,  these  thoa  hast  present  to  thy  menuny. 

"  Give  me  thy  own  sweet  lyre  if  tbon  wouldrt  th< 
sweet  gift  of  song,  which,  exalting  thcc  to  the  hcav 
praiae  of  making  thee  eulcatial.  The  Thames  may 
which,  owing  to  thee,  its  swan,  it  is  granted  to  rival  Pa 

"  I,  who  on  the  banks  of  Arno  try  to  declare  thy  h: 
know  that  I  labor  in  vain,  and  team  only  to  adi 
therefore  I  restrain  my  tongue  anil  listen  to  aiy  hei 
praise  tiiec  with  its  silent  wonder." 

"From  Signor  A 
"  A  Floreni 

"  To   JOH»   MiLTOy   OF   LOKIK 

"  A  youth,  illustrious  by  his  country  and  by  his  Tirti 

"  A  man,  who  has  beheld  by  his  travel  many  places 

study,  all;  that,  like  a  new  Ulj-ises,  he  might  evcryv 

"A  Polyglott,  in  whoso  mouth  tongacs  now  lost  so 
idioms  are  poor  in  his  praises ;   and  who,  by  right,  k 

1  In  thla  poem  of  FrBnalnl*!,  the  "  rir?  gw-  tain  ml  etmnt 

U,"!*  the  ItolUns  call  it,  of  the  "itU  Mori.  We  hive  kino  1 

aote,"  It  quite  dlHXrnlbie,  u  In  the  conceit  Ulllon  at  this  ti 

of  tin  l^n  turned  Into  a  bow  and  ahooting  a  la  wretchedly  pri 

dart-    Bnt  there  li  a  doe  truth  of  feeling  In  edillona  of  UIl' 

)|.  and  the  Ifrie  rhythm  of  the  orlKlnil  de-  ihonld  be  none, 

turn  tba  high-flown  pbrawdogy  with  ■  oer-  ahonld  be  period 
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that  he  may  understand  the  admiration  and  applauses  of  nations  which  his  own' 
wisdom  excites : 

'*  Him,  whose  gifts  of  mind  and  body  move  tlie  senses  to  admiration,  and  by 
that  admiration  take  the  power  of  motion  from  every  one ;  wlioso  works  stimu- 
late to  applauses,  but  by  their  beauty  deprive  of  voice  those  bent  on  praising 
them: 

'*  In  whose  memory  "is  the  whole  world ;  in  whose  intellect  wisdom ;  in  whos^ 
,  wiU  the  ardent  quest  of  glory ;  in  whose  mouth  elo(|ucnce ;  who,  with  Astrono- 
my as  guide,  hears  the  harmonious  sounds  of  the  celestial  spheres ;  ^  who,  with 
Philosophy  as  master,  reads  the  characters  of  nature's  marvels,  by  whi(!h  the 
greatness  of  Grod  is  expressed ;  who,  with  assiduous  reading  of  authors  as  his 
companions,  *  explores,  restores,  traverses '  the  secrets  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  of 
age,  the  labyrinths  of  learning : 


it 


At  cor  nitor  in  ardnnm  ? 


"  To  him,  for  proclaiming  whose  virtues  the  months  of  Fame  wonld  not  suf- 
fice, nor  is  the  amazement  of  men  in  praising  them  enough,  in  token  of  rever- 
ence and  love,  this  tribute  of  admiration  due  to  liis  merits  is  offered  by 

"  Carlo  Dati,  Patrician  of  Florence, 
*^  Tanto  bomini  servos,  tantss  virtutis  amator."  ' 


Besides  these  **  written  encomiums,"*  there  is  anthentic  record  of 
another  testimonial  of  a  peculiar  kind,  presented  to  him  by  one  of 
bis  Florentine  admirers.  In  the  previous  autumn,  it  seems,  Mala- 
testi,  in  bis  Villa  di  Taiano,  had  amused  himself  with  writing  a  series 
of  fifty  sonnets  to  a  rustic  mistress,  real  or  imagniary,  whom  he  calls 
by  the  pet  name  of  Tina ;  the  notion  being  that  each  of  the  sonnets 
should  contain,  under  its  apparent  meaning,  some  improjKrr  erjui- 
TO^pie.  The  sonnets  had  jierhajm  been  shown  alx^ut  Among  his 
laughing  Florentine  friends  before  Milt^^n's  arrival ;  and  Malatesti, 
either  less  capable  than  Francini  and  Dati  of  jKrrrjeiving  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  Englishman,  or  risking  a  joke  in  the  manner  of  a 
compliment  meant  to  be  real  in  itself^  tak^.'S  it  into  his  hea/1  to  dedi- 
cate the  iienf:^  to  him,  Ar/yirdingly  Milton  receives  a  manuscrij^t 
copy  of  the  sonnets,  with  this  title ; 

^  La  Tina :  £r^nivoct  KiMti^^i  di  knUftiur  MalatettJ,  cr/np^Mi  nelU  nui  YiHa 


I  lit  thiN  aa  MV.wArm  M  th*  **tM  MpKtwwwm  tAtt  •^tm  t/p  mUtUUi  U*  M^^ln  prHtf  ffittB 

>  :^untl7  tim  *mtiumlmt.yi  tp»f%  mmt  %Mm  \*^  H  f*9*n  n-m^t^  ^*/,iitat  --  m  utiU  in  him  pnmmmlom 

ter  M  a  «v)mp«i«wx»  f/v  «vfM<t  0ft,     »«MM^toM,  a^^at  Mh  mtntn  tt>  tXk^miA  (icpitt|^.  Immo*. 

<v<m  if  on  /^Hnm  m4  in  %fA^  wif^w*,  w^mlA  i  iTfttfitM  hj  SfUfoa  toMi  Lcttl 
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di  Tiiuio  il  Settembre  dell  anno  1687:  Sonetd  Cinqiunita:  Be^eili  dT 

Si"^    Signore  et  Padrone  0«F»  Signor  Gioyanni  Ifilton,  nobfle  Tnghleee.* 

• 

This  manntoript  lldton  actually  took  back  with  him  to  England. 
It  miiat  have  lain  among  his  papers  all  his  life — tmned  np  now  and 
then  with  a  grim  smile  of  recognition  when  he  was  looking  for 
something  else ;  and  it  was  not  till  eighty  years'  after  his  death  that 
aoddent  brought  it  to  light,  and  the  sonnets,  on  which  Malatesti 
had  bestowed  so  mnch  pains,  were  recovered  for  the  cnriooa.^ 

Although  fh>m  the  special  mention  which  Milton  makes  afterwards 
of  Oaddi,  Dati,  Frescobaldi,  Coltellini,  Buommattei,  Chimentelli, 
Frandni,  and  Malatesti,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  eight  persons 
were  his  chief  acquaintances  in  Florence,  he  must  have  been  intro- 


1  Hm  ttarf  of  XaltlMd*!  MS.  if  not  lo  bj  one  or  two  ipeotiww.  Wb  dMoilpUMi 
qImt  and  eoliertiit  m  mifht  be  witbed;  but  <^  them  it,  that  they  are  "aneh  aa  wt  coald 
the  IbUowlnf  are  the  fhoti  aa  fhr  aa  known :  not  imagine  would  hare  given  pleaanre  lo 
»Abo«t  the  middle  of  last  eentwry,  Mr.  the  ehaitemfaidofMUtan,eMk  of  them  cos- 
Brand  ploked  «p  the  original  MS.,  with  the  talning,  aa  the  title  IndieatM,  an  oqntroqne, 
title  and  dedication  aa  in  the  text,  at  an  old  whieh  wonld  bear  an  obeeeno  eenee,  yet  voy 
book-etall  in  London.  He  prewnted  the  MS.  ingenkrasly  wrapped  np."  Tliree  yenre  atkm 
to  hii  ftiend,  Mr.  Thomas  HolUs,  who  Taloed  Mr.  Singer^  eommnnloBtlon,  tiien  appeared 
aU  snob  enrlositiss  extremely.  Mr.  HoUis,  in  the  same  periodieal  (toL  Till.  2Si,  flB; 
when  sending  to  the  Delia  Crosoa  Academy  date  Sept  10, 1868)  another  on  the  eaiM  snb- 
of  Florcuce,  in  September  1758,  a  gift  of  a  Ject,  fh>m  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  eontniniog 
copy  of  Miltou'8  Woricn,  and  of  Toland^s  Life  the  haformation  that  Malaterti's  eoDnets  bad 
of  Miltoii,  added  a  copy  of  the  MS.  of  Mala-  actually  been  printed,  and  citing  aa  his  aa- 
testi— Judging  that  a  work  of  the  Florcntiue  tbority  the  Italian  bibliographer  Gambal  in 
poet,  the  exi«tence  of  which  was  till  then  the  fourth  edition  (Venice,  1S37)  of  whose 
nnknown,  would  be  interesting  to  the  literati  **Serie  dei  Ttsti  di  Ungma  «  di  mitn  epm  trntpot' 
of  that  city.  In  later  versions  of  the  story,  faa/i  iwOa /ro/ioiM  Lf ii«raiMra/*  the  $onncC»  are 
it  k  awunicil  that  Mr.  Hollis  sent  the  original  added  to  Malateeti^s  preriooriy  known  wni- 
MS.,  and  Warton  regrets  thij^  as  the  MS.  ings,  with  this  title, '* MaAifrjtri  Jhcmm.- Ls  IS- 
wonld  have  been  a  greater  curiosity  in  Eng-  na;  Bquitoei  Rustieali  (in  5D  Sometti):  Lamfrm: 
land;  but  in  vol.  I.  p.  167  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ibmmaso  £tf/m,  1757,  in  8^.*^  This  title.  how- 
Mr.  llollin,  publifbed  in  17^.  it  im  dirtinctly  ever,  (iamba  informs  the  reader,  is  nd^lead- 
stated  that  he  sent  only  *^  a  copy.'*  Nothing  ing,  as  the  book  bearing  it  had  rvally  been 
more  k  iMard  in  England  of  the  MS.  or  the  published,  not  in  London  In  1757.  bat  in  Ten- 
copy  till  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  ice,  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity,  nearly 
of  Todd's  Life,  in  1;^  when,  to  the  slight  eighty  years  later  (i.«.  about  lSS7*,vhenGaB- 
mUice  of  tlie  matter  given  in  the  former  l>a*s  own  fourth  edition  of  liis  work  appcskre^ 
edition  of  1<09,  he  adds  (pp  38.  S4)  that  he  There  had  been  printed  fifty  copies  in  .-»s« 
has  learnt  that  the  MS.  **  had  found  its  way  rtHma,  two  copies  on  large  Englich  dmwisf 
back  to  this  country,  and  had  bworae  the  paper,  and  one  unique  copy  on  reilam:  the 
proivrty  of  a  gentleman  whose  books  were  copy  which  served  for  the  printer  harttg 
ni>t  long  since  sold  by  Mr.  E\  ans,  of  rail  been  one  in  MS.  vhich  *'  Signor  Brand  "*  hnd 
Mall."  (The  MS.  was,  I  supi>ose,  the  original,  presented  in  1757  to  Giovanni  Marsio.  of  the 
which  had  never  left  England,  and  not  the  University  of  Padua,  then  on  a  riKt  to  Lnt- 
Flon'ntiue  MS.  mysteriously  brought  t>ack,  don.  The  title  on  Marsili's  MS.  had  Im«w  re. 
as  TiHld  implies.)  This,  I  believe,  is  all.  till  tained  by  the  Venetian  editor,  i  «.  as  Mr.  Bli- 
the imblication  of  a  very  interesting  comma-  ton  Coraey  shows^  by  Oambn  biowriC  «te 
nkation  fh>m  Mr.  S.  VT.  Singer  In  the  Xoifs  seems  to  have  a  fondDess  for 
mml  Qmtrirt.  in  July  ISTiO  (Vol.  II  146,  147).  Is  a  third  commnnkation  on  tke  mljcct 
Mr.  Singer  had  wen  the  MS.  when  on  sale,  Xotts  and  Qmirin  (SepL  91, 1S53:  by  Mr.  51 
and  had  ci^ied  stwie  of  the  sonnets,  and  he  er.  containing  nddlrtimal 
thers  gives  an  aocoant  of  them,  accompanied  MalaHwH 
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daced  through  them  to  many  others  moving  in  the  same  circle. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  the  residents  in  Florence  at  the  time 
were  these;  —  AUessandro  Adimari  (1579 — 1649),  minor  pofet  and 
translator  of  Pindar ;  Lorenzo  Lippi,  poet-painter,  and  friend  of 
Malatesti  (1606—1664);  Michel  Angelo  Buonnaroti  the  younger, 
nephew  of  the  great  artist,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  himself  a  dramatic  author; 
Fioretti,  already  mentioned  as  first  president  of  the  Apatisti ;  and 
Vincenzo  Capponi,  Filippo  Pandolfini,  and  Lorenzo  Libri,  consuls 
of  the  Florentine  successively  in  1638,  1639,  and  1640."^  Coming 
and  going  among  these  men  were  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house, 
doing  their  best,  by  familiar  courtesy  and  by  more  substantial  en- 
couragement, to  maintain  in  Florence  the  reputation  which  it  had 
so  long  sustained  under  the  former  Medici. 

Amid  many  rencontres  of  Milton  with  Florentine  celebrities  which 
must  be  left  conjectural,  he  has  himself  recorded  one,  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  "  There  it  was,''  he  says,  "  that  I  found  and  vis- 
ited the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
thinking  in  Astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Domin- 
ican licensers  thought."*  The  words  imply  an  excursion  (perhaps 
more  than  one)  to  Galileo's  villa  .at  Arcetri,  a  little  way  out  of  Flor- 
ence ;  an  introduction  to  the  blind  sage  by  Malatesti,  or  Gaddi,  or 
Buommattei,  or  some  one  else  of  the  Florentine  group ;  a  cordial 
reception  by  the  sage,  according  to  his  wont  in  such  cases ;  a  stroll 
perhaps,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  disciples  in  attendance, 
to  the  adjacent  observatory,  to  see  and  handle  the  telescopes;  a 
conversation,  perhaps,  on  returning,  with  the  assembled  little  party 
over  some  of  the  fine  wines  produced  in  welcome ;  and  all  the  while, 
surely,  a  reverent  attention  by  the  visitor  to  the  features  and  the 
mien  of  Italy's  most  famous  son,  judging  reciprocally  of  him  through 
courteous  old  mind  and  ear,  but  unable  to  return  his  visual  glance. 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  has  observed,  with  me,  in  Milton's 
writings  hitherto,  a  certain  fascination  of  the  fancy,  as  if  by  uncon- 
scious presentiment,  on  the  topic  of  blindness.  How  in  men  like 
Homer  and  Tiresias  a  higher  and  more  prophetic  vision  had  come 
when  terrestrial  vision  was  denied,  and  the  eyes  had  to  roll  in  a 
less  bounded  world  within,  was  an  idea,  I  think,  vivid  with  Milton 
from  the  first,  and  cherished  imaginatively  by  verbal  repetitions. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sight  of  Galileo,  frail  and  blind,  was  one  which 
he  never  forgot ;  and  long  afterwards,  when  his  minor  recollections 
of  Florence  and  Tuscany  had  grown  dim  in  the  distance,  it  was 

1  Tir«bo0cbi :  torn.  VIII.  and  Salrini:  Foati  Contolari, 
S  AreopagiUca  (1C44):  Works,  lY.  428. 


.J 
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wkh  .this  central  reoollection  of  GalQeo,  as  the  great  Tofloazi,  thai 
he  associated  whatever  remained.    Thus  of  Satan's  shield: 

"The  brosd  drcnmforance 
Himg  on  1^  slKmlden  Iflse  the  moon,  wbxme  oib 
Through  optic  g^ass  the  Tnscui  artist  liswi, 
At  erenlng  fhmi  the  top  of  Fesoto, 
Or  in  TeldaniOy  to  deeoy  new  lands, 
BiTen  and  monntaini  in  her  spottj  globe. 

Florence  and  its  neighborhood  are  here,  as  but  aooesaories  to 
Galileo ;  and,  in  what  follows,  there  is  bnt  a  wider  range  of  the 
memoiy  over  the  scenery  so  recalled: 

"On  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood  and  called 
His  kfsions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced, 
Thick  as  antomnal  leares  that  strew  the  hrooki 
In  Yallombrosa,  where  the  Etmrian  shades, 
Hig^-OTerarched,  embower."* 

Among  the  documents  relating  to  MOton's  stay  in  Florence,  the 

following  interesting  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  Baommattei,  on 
the  subject  of  his  treatise  on  Tuscan  grammar,  then  in  progress, 
will  come  appropriately  last.    The  original  is  in  Latin : 

"To  Benedetto  Bonmattei  op  Florengb. 

"  In  adominji;  aftresh,  as  you  are  doiog,  Benedetto  Bonmattci,  the  institntee  of  joor 
natiTC  tongue,  now  also  about  to  place  the  keystone  on  your  work,  you  are  both 
entering  on  a  path  to  glory  common  to  some  intellects  of  the  higher  order,  and  hare 
also,  OS  I  see,  raised  a  hope  and  an  opinion  of  yourself  among  your  fellow-citizens,  as 
of  one  that  is  to  confer,  by  his  own  easy  effort,  either  lucidity  or  richness,  or,  at  least, 
polish  and  order,  on  what  has  been  handed  down  by  others.  How  by  this  yon  hare 
in  no  usual  degree  bound  your  countrymen  in  obligation  to  you,  truly  they  most 
themselves  be  ungratcftil  if  they  do  not  perceive.  For  whoever  in  a  state  knows  how 
wisely  to  form  the  manners  of  men  and  to  rule  them  at  home  and  in  war  with  excel- 
lent institutes,  him  in  the  first  place,  above  others,  I  shall  esteem  worthy  of  all  honor; 
but  next  to  him  the  man  who  strives  to  establish  in  maxims  and  rules  the  method  and 
habit  of  speaking  and  writing  received  fh)m  a  good  age  of  the  nation,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  fortify  the  same  round  with  a  kind  of  wall,  the  daring  to  overleap  which  let  a  law 
only  short  of  that  of  Romulus  be  used  to  prevent.    Shotdd  we  choose  to  compare  the 

1  Paradise  TxMt:  1. 287—291.    There  Ir  an-        s  Yallombrosa  is  about  eighteen  mllea  ftom 
other  allusion  in  the  poem  (Y.  268)  to  Galileo     Florence, 
byname. 
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two  in  respect  of  utility,  it  is  the  fonner  alone  that  can  make  the  social  existence  of 
the  citizen  jost  and  holy;  bat  it  is  the  latter  that  makes  it  splendid  and  bcautiAil, 
which  is  the  next  thing  that  Is  desired.  The  one,  as  I  believe,  supplies  a  noble  coor- 
age- and  intrepid  coonscls  against  an  enemy  invading  the  territory;  the  other  takes  to 
himself  the  task  of  extirpating  and  defeating,  by  means  of  a  learned  detective  police 
of  ears  {doctet  aurium  censurd)',  and  a  Ught  band  of  good  authors,  that  barbarism 
which  makes  large  inroads  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  is  a  destructive  intestine 
enemy  to  genius.  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered  of  small  consequence  what  language, 
pure  or  corrupt,  a  people  has,  or  what  is  their  customary  degree  of  propriety  in  speak- 
ing it — a  matter  which  oftencr  than  once  was  the  salvation  of  Athens;  nay,  as  it  is 
Plato's  opinion  that  by  a  change  in  the  manner  and  habit  of  dressing  serious  commo- 
tions and  mutations  are  portended  in  a  Commonwealth,  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather 
believe  that  the  fall  of  that  dty  and  its  low  and  obscure  condition  followed  on  the 
general  vitiation  of  its  usage  in  the  matter  of  speech;  for,  let  the  words  of  a  country 
bo  in -part  unhandsome  and  offensive  in  themselves,  in  part  debased  by  wear  and 
wrongly  uttered,  and  what  do  they  declare,  but,  by  no  light  indication,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  country  are  an  indolent,  idly-yawning  race,  with  minds  abeady  long 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  servility?  On  the  other  hand,  we  have. never  heard  that 
any  empire,  any  state,  did  not  at  least  flourish  in  a  middling  degree  as  long  as  its  own 
liking  and  care  for  its  language  lasted.  Therefore,  Benedetto,  if  only  you  proceed  to 
perform  vigorously  this  labor  of  yours  for  your  Republic,  behold  clearly,  even  IVom 
this,  what  a  fair  and  solid  affection  you  will  necessarily  win  fh)m  your  countrymen. 
All  whicJi  is  here  said  by  me,  not  because  I  suppose  you  to  be  ignorant  of  any  of  it, 
but  because  I  persuade  myself  that  you  are  much  more  intent  on  the  consideration  of 
what  you  yourself  can  do  for  your  country,  than  of  what  your  countrj'  will,  bj'  the 
best  right,  owe  to  you.  I  will  now  speak  concerning  foreigners;  for  obliging  whom, 
if  that  is  at  your  heart,  most  certainly  at  present  an  ample  opportunity  is  offered  — 
seeing  that  who  among  them  is  there  that,  happening  to  be  more  blooming  than  the 
rest  in  genius  or  in  pleasing  and  elegant  manners,  counts  the  Tuscan  tongue  among 
his  chief  delights,  and  does  not  also  consider  that  it  ought  to  have  a  place  for  him  in 
the  solid  part  of  his  learning,  especially  if  he  has  imbibed  Greek  and  lAtin  either  in 
moderate  tincture  or  not  at  all?  I,  certainly,  who  have  not  wet  merely  the  tips  of  my 
lips  with  both  these  tongues,  but  have,  as  much  as  any,  to  the  ftill  allowance  of  my 
years,  drained  their  deeper  draughts,  can  yet  sometimes  willingly  and  eagerly  go  for  a 
feast  to  that  Dante  of  yours,  and  to  Petrarch  and  a  good  few  more;  nor  has  the  Attic 
Athens  itself,  with  its  pellucid  Ilissus,  nor  that  old  Rome  with  its  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
been  able  so  to  hold  me  but  that  I  love  often  to  visit  your  Amo  and  these  hills  of 
Fiesnle.  See  now,  I  entreat,  whether  the  reason  has  been  sufficient  that  has  given  mo 
to  you,  for  these  some  days  your  latest  guest  fh>m  the  ocean,  and  so  great  a  lover  of 
your  nation  that,  as  I  think,  there  is  no  other  more  so.  On  which  account  you  may, 
with  more  reason,  remember  what  I  am  wont  so  earnestly  to  request  of  you — to  wit, 
that  to  your  work  already  begun,  and  in  greater  part  finished,  yon  would,  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  the  case  will  permit,  add  yet,  in  behalf  of  us  foreigners,  a  certain 
little  somewhat  more  concerning  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  language.  For,  with 
other  authorities  in  your  tongue  to  this  day,  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
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MtMy  oul  J  tbelr  own  eonntiTmeni  oiing  nothing  tat 
OieN  mmld  Iutb  ranuiilted  not  a  Uifle  mon  c«n«ln]] 
^017  of  the  Itallaii  taiigDe,lf  tli«7  luul  n  deUnmd  tt 
■11  manUiid  to  ocqnira  tlw  knowledca  of  tliat  tangiug 
tbem,  ronmlglit  ■aain,yoDlUllMM,torMOgiilienotpi 
pnlM,  Ihenfbra,  miUited  by  mj  one  ttefore  yon,  will  1 
DOW  HDtonehed  and  entire  for  7011;  nor  that  otlier  1 
wilten,  70a  shoidd  Dot  coniider  It  too  mnch  tronbls  to 
(nch  polnti  u  tbeae  —  who,can  Jnitly  claim  fbr  hlmli 
the  nnirenally  celebrated  aotbon  of  the  Floreatfna 
Tnicedy;  who  happr  and  iprfKhtlj  In  Comedy;  who 
DIalognea;  wfao-noble  In  Hlitory;  by  which  meana  It ' 
dent  wishing  It,  to  (elect  one  of  anportor  merit,  and, 
more  wMely,  there  would  be  gronnd  on  which  ho  fooIi 
tor  yon  will  hare,  among  the  andenta,  Cicero  and  Fabli 
men,  I  know  not  whotber  any.  And,  although  I  aeei 
deceive  me)  to  have  made  tbia  demand  of  joa  aa  often 
tbm  of  the  afGtir,  ((ndi  ii  yonr  p<dtteneea  and  kindl 
that  that  should  be  In  the  way  of  my  conilderlng  thai 


candor  aMigni  the  lowest  valiiB  and  the  loweat  eatimi 
my  port,  wonid  desire  that,  ai  their  inherent  dignity, 

Ja.i[  mill  c\nrt  value  upon  them;  and  certain!]'  ihis  li 
more  easily  one  yields  Iiimnclf  to  a  rcquent,  the  Icsa 
honor  to  liis  romplinn™.  For  the  rest,  should  yon 
nrKumeiit,  I  use  the  Latin  nillier  tlian  your  tonjiue,  tl 
thai,  In  tills  tongue  vrhkli  I  am  ilefiroua  to  liavo  rlcare 
I  do  pininly  cundws  in  Latin  my  poverty  and  want  of 
I  have  liupcil  to  prcraii  morc«-ith  you, —  besides  that, 
and  Tcncmlile  mother  tmm  I.ntlum  on  my  helper  in  h 
thut  there  would  bo  noThinj*  that  you  would  deny  to  hi 
actor  and  mi\|eFty  auiiust  tiirou(:h  so  many  ago.  Far 
"At  Florrmr,  Seplrmb.  10,  HITS."! 


Not  very  many  days  after  tliis  letter  wt 
Florence  mid  seta  out  on  his  journey  fartl 
was  tlicn  tho  usual  way,  by  Siena  (whe 
a  few  days,  and  tliouglit  of  Sir  Henry  T 
Scipioni),  lie  reached  Rome,  probably  aboi 
or  tlic  beginning  of  October,  when  the  1 
Campagna  was  fairly  over. 

At  Rome  he  remained,  ho  say8,"nearlj 
estre  fere   apatium),  detuned  that  time 
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ancient  renown  of  the  city."  ^  In  other  words,  his  chief  occupa- 
tion, during  the  month  of  October  and  part  of  November,  was  in 
visiting  and  studying  "the  antiquities."  To  tell  over  that  story 
in  his  case  is  needless.  It  was  the  usual  round  of  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Coliseum,  the  Cai)itol  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  BiUhs, 
the  Temples,  the  ancient  gates,  the  arches,  the  columns,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  tombs.  Scholar  as  he  was,  we  need  not  doubt 
that  the  labor  was  gone  through  steadily  and  systematically ;  and 
that,  ere  he  quitted  the  city,  the  seven  hills  were  traced  out  by 
him  as  distinctly  as  change  and  ruin  would  permit,  and  old  Rome 
reconstructed  on  them  with  tolerable  clearness  in  its  later  im- 
perial extent,  when  the  space  of  the  monuments  was  wholly 
covered,  and  so  backward,  by  gradual  diminution,  through  the 
less  monumental  era  of  the  Republic  and  the  Consuls,  and  up  to 
the  mythic  reigns  of  the  Latin-Etruscan  kings.  Two  months 
by  the  Tiber,  varied  by  excursions  around,  would  enable  hiui  to 
carry  away  such  a  picture  of  ancient  Latium  as  would  illustrate  his 
readings  in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Livy,  to  his  life's  end. 

Still,  though  the  Rome  of  the  past  might  solicit  the  attention 
more  immediately,  the  shrunken  Rome  of  the'  present  was  not 
without  its  features  of  Italian  interest,  more  metropolitan  than 
those  of  Florence.  St.  l^eter's  was  then  but  recently  completed 
and  dedicated,  after  the  labors  of  17G  years ;  and,  after  the  eye 
was  satiated  with  its  vastness,  and  with  the  grandeurs  of  the  ad- 
jacent Vatican,  there  were  the  hundreds  of  other  churches  and 
places  throughout  the  city,  each  with  its  statues  and  carvings 
and  paintings,  till  the  succession  wearied  by  its  detail,  and  one 
ended  where  one  began,  contrasting  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo 
in  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  Of  strictly  medifeval  monuments 
there  were  not  many,  but  enough  to  remind  one  of  the  earlier 
and  nobler  popes,  and  of  the  days  of  Rienzi,  and  the  Schism. 
Through  the  streets,  too,  there  bustled  a  living  population  of 
110,000  souls,  presenting  many  characteristics  which  could  be 
distinguished  as  peculiarly  Roman,  and  this  characteristic  the 
most  peculiar  of  all  —  that,  wherever  one  went,  the  paramount 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  city  was  indicated  to  the  eye 
by  the  amazing  per-ccntage  of  priests.  By  way  of  a  secular  aris- 
tocracy there  were  a  hundred  families  retaining  the  names  and 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  ancient  and  noble  houses  of  Rome  — 
the  Orsini,  the  Colonna,  the  Savelli,  the  Conti,  the  Gaetani,  etc.,' 
side  by  side  with  whom,  and  intermarried  with  them,  were  more 

1  Ihf.  See. :  Works,  YI.  288.       2  Banke :  Eng.  Trans.  (1850),  IL  pp.  838-^348;  and  pp.  804—806. 
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Other  military  repairs,  and  in  the  creation  of  new  cai'dinals.  No 
fewer  than  seventy-four  cardinals  were  made  by  him ;  and,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  office,  he  first  conferred  on  the  cardinals 
the  title  of  "Eminency,"  since  borne  by  them.  Among  these 
cardinals  were  three  of  his  own  relatives,  of  the  Florentine  house 
of  Barberini  —  his  younger  brother  Antonio  Barberini  and  his 
two  nephews,  Francesco  Barberini  and  Antonio  Barberini  the 
younger,  both  sons  of  his  elder  brother.  Carlo.  The  three  had 
been  cardinals  since  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate ;  since  which 
time  also  Carlo  Barberini  and  another  of  his  sons,  Don  Taddeo,  had 
held  the  highest  secular  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  papacy.  Such 
was  the  accumulation  of  rich  posts  and  principalities  among 
these  members  of  the  Pope's  family,  that,  even  after  the  prec- 
edents of  former  pontificates,  Urban's  nepotism  seemed  outrage- 
ous. Rome  all  but  belonged  to  the  Barberini,  whose  family  sym- 
bol of  the  bees  met  the  eye '  on  all  public  buildings,  and  on  their 
carriages  in  the  public  drives.  Urban's  care  of  his  relatives,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  being  generous  and  friendly  to 
the  other  resident  cardinals.  Moreover,  the  Barberini  were  un- 
exceptionably  respectable  in  their  conduct;  and  what  the  pope 
did  not  do  directly  in  the  patronage  of  Roman  iirt  and  letters,  was 
done  in  competent  degree  by  them  as  his  deputies.  Urban  himself 
had  decorated  the  Lateran  and  greatly  increased  the  Vatican  li- 
brary ;  and  the  other  Barberini  vied  with  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  cardinals,  such  as  Cesarini  and  the  learned  Bentivoglio,  in  the 
intellectual  cast  of  their  hospitalities  and  pleasures.^ 

In  Rome,  as  in  Florence,  the  organization  of  educated  society, 
apart  from  the  university  and  the  schools,  was  in  the  Academies. 
Of  some  fifteen  or  perhaps  twenty  Roman  academies,  existing  in 
163d,  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Uhioristi  (Humorists),  the  OrdU 
nati  (Orderlies),  the  Jjincei  (Lynxes),  the  Fantastici  (Fantastics), 
the  Negletti  (Neglected),  the  Malinconici  (Melancholies),  the  JPar- 
tenii  (Parthenians),  the  Ddfici  (Delphics),  and  the  Intricati  (Disor- 
dered. *  With  the  exception  of  the  Lincei,  of  which  Galileo  was  the 
most  illustrious  member,  all  were  devoted  to  eloquence  and  litera- 
ture, and  chiefiy  to  verse-making  and  literary  archaeology,  though 
some  tended  to  theatricals,  and  some  to  music.  To  one  or  another 
everybody  of  account  in  Rome  belonged ;  many  belonging  to  sev- 
eral, and  some,  perhaps,  to  all.  What  an  amount  of  resident  schol- 
arship and  authorship  there   was,  to  be  so  accommodated   and 

1  Ranke,  II.  8Q7— 310,  and  the  Lives  of  Ur-     and  fbe  Purpura  Docta  of  the  same  author. 
«  ban  and  the  three  Barberini  Cardinals,  In  the        9  Fabrieii  Conspectus,  etc.  (1749),  already 
Fmnt\fieimn  Doctmn  of  George  Joseph  Eggs,     reftned  to. 
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distribiite<l,  may  bo  inferred  from  two  facts.     In  a  ctirioiis  biblio- 
graphical volume  of  tlie  time,  prepared,  in  compliment   to  the  Bar- 
bei'ini,  under  the  title  of  ^^Ajx's  Homayup^'*  or  "The  Bees  of  Rome," 
there  is  an  exact  list,  with  brief  aj^pended  accounts,  of  all  the  per- 
sons, native  or  foreign,  resident  in  Rome  during  the  two  years  1631 
and  1G.')2,  who  either  during  these  two  years  gave  anything  to  the 
press,  or  had  in  their  previous  lives  published  anything.'     I  have 
counted  the  index  of  names,  and  found  that  there  must  have  Wen 
upwards  of  4.50  known  authors  then  resident  in  Rome,  in  a  total 
j)Opulation  of  110,000  souls  —  450  bees  of  the  Barberini,  of  different 
sizt'S  and  breeds,  humming,  as  well  as  honey-making,  tlirout;hout 
the  i)apal  city.     Of  those,  some,  more  consj^icuous  than  the  rest,  had 
died,  or  dej)arted  elsewhither,  in  the  interval  between    1632  and 
1G*^S;  but  that  the  swarm  was  kept  up,  by   additions,  to   its  full 
number,  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  volume  of  j>oetry 
issued  in   1G37  by  the  single  academy  of  the  Fantastici,  there  are 
contributions,  in  the  one  article  of  vernacular  verse,  chiefly  sonnets 
and  canzoni,  from  fifty-one  different  poets,  mend)ers  of  that  acad- 
emy. *    A  very  large  j)roportion  of  the  resident  literati  were  priests; 
and,  among  these,  the  Jesuits  had  indubitably  the  ]>reeniinence. 
Some  were  historians,  some  jurisconsults,  some  geographei^s,  some 
anll'|u:inans ;   luaiiy  were  tlieoloLri.'Uis ;  :nnl  tliere  was  one   wt)rt}iv 
niaii    wliose    achicvcmcMit    was    a    ]\[alav    Dictionarv.       Tbr«»win"' 
tlio   s('li(>lai*s,  tlic  men  of  science,    etc.,  together    into    one    niisod- 
laiieous  body   as   prose   writers,  wo   may   inonti<.)n,   as    j-'crbaj^s  of 
crroatost  oonsi«loration  amonix  tliom,  the  Jesuit  historian  nud   orilic 
Slrada,  a  Roman   native   (l.")72 — KWD);  liis  rival   in  history.   Car- 
dinal Bontivo^lio,  a  Forraroso    (l'^79 — IHll);    the  Roman    Sfcn-za 
Pallavicini    (1G07 — 1G()7),  wlioso   roj)utation,  however,  was   mainly 
earned    in    liis    later    life,    after    lie    was    a    cardinal;    the    numis- 
matist   .VuLToloni,   soorotarv   to    one  of  the   oanlii'.als:    the    mathe- 
niatioian    Casti'lli,  already  nn-ntionod  in   oonnoction  with  Craliloo; 
and  finallv,  Torrioolli,  if  ho  had  not  rcoontlv  miu:ratod  to  Florence. 
To  this  list  would  have  to  be  a<ldod  the  name  of  Giovanni  l>attist:i 
Doiii,  a  Florentine  (ir>i)-l — 1047),  eminent  for  his  general  erudition, 
and  ospooially  for  his   ]»ul)lications  on   the  history  and   thoorv  of 
music,  but  that,  at  the  ])rocise  date  in  question,  he  was  absent  trom 
Rome  on  a  tour.     Rome  had  boon  his  usual  residence  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Urban  to  the  pontificate  ;  but  ho  was  not  unfre<|uontly  in 


1  "  T><'oni«  Allntii  Apes  TiOman.T;  rive  Do  2  "Poosio  cU-*  8i^nori  Acca«lomici  Fanlas- 

Viri><  Illustribim  (jtii  ab  nimo  ItV^-t  i>or  totuin  tici;    Konin,    1»1'57,"  dedicatinl    to    Cartiiuiil 

1002  IJoiTi:r  adfiuTunt  ac  tyj)i8  ulicjuid  cviil^'u-  C\'>uriui,  I'rotoctor  of  the  Academy, 
ruut."    Edition  by  Fabricius,  Humburg,  1711. 
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bis  native  city,  where  his  fame  was  much  cherished,  and  where  Mil- 
ton must  have  heard  of  him.  Passing  to  the  poets,  or  rather  to 
those  who  relied  on  their  poetry  (for  every  soul  in  the  crowd  occa- 
sionally turned  out  a  sonnet,  or  a  Latin  elegy  or  epigram),  we  have, 
resident  in  Rome  in  1G38,  at  least  two  of  the  four  men — BraccioUni, 
Testi,  Achillini,  and  Ciampoli  —  who  were  confessedly  at  tlie  head 
of  contemporary  Italian  poetry.  BraccioUni  (1560 — 1645),  who  was 
a  Pistoian,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Barberini  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  and  was  now  secretary  to  Cardinal  Antonio,  the  elder,  a 
venerable  member  of  all  the  Roman  academies,  still  productive  as  a 
poet,  but  notorious  for  his  avarice ;  and  Ciampoli,  a  Tuscan  by  birth, 
was  also  in  favor  with  Urban,  who  had  made  him  a  canon  of  the 
Vatican.  Testi  and  AchilUni  were  also  occasionally  visitors  to  Rome, 
and  both  were  members  of  the  Fantastic!  and  other  Roman  acade- 
mics. With  these  may  be  associated  the  eminent  artists,  either  per- 
manently resident  in  Rome,  or  frequently  there  —  Borromini,  the 
papal  architect,  Bernini,  the  papal  sculptor,  etc. ;  and  also,  in  an- 
other direction,  Nicolo  Riccardi,  a  Dominican  preacher  of  Genoese 
birth,  whose  pulpit  orations,  daring  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  her- 
esy, were  drawing  weekly  crowds  to  his  church,  and  moving  Rome 
to  ecstasies  of  enthusiasm.  All  these  names  are  of  Romans  or  of 
other  Italians ;  but  among  tlie  bees  of  the  Barberini  were  a  large 
number  of  foreigners.  The  worthy  compiler  of  the  Malay  Dic- 
tionary was  a  Dutchman,  or  Fleming,  named  David  llaex;  the 
industrious  bibliographer,  to  whom  we  owe  so  exact  an  account  of 
the  composition  of  the  swarm,  in  which  he  moved  as  one,  was  a 
Greek  from  Chios ;  there  were  Fitzherberts  from  England,  and  va- 
rious Patricks  from  Ireland;  Scotland  was  represented  by  David 
Chambers  and  George  Con,  or,  during  their  absences  on  diplomatic 
errands  in  Paris  and  England,  by  other  writers  "  De  Scotorum  for- 
titudine^^  and  the  wrongs  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  there  were  Spanish 
and  Frencli  Jesuits  by  the  dozen.  Among  resident  Germans,  the 
most  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  the  most  widely  known  by 
his  position,  was  Lucas  Holstenius  (in  the  vernacular,  Lukas  Ilolste 
or  Holsten,  not  "Ilolstein,"  as  usually  written),  secretary  to  Cardi- 
nal Francesco  Barberini,  and  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Vatican. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  had  been  educated  as  a  Pro- 
testant;  had  travelled  in  Italy  in  1618;  had  been  in  Oxford  and 
London  from  1622  to  1625;  had  lived  afterwards  in  Paris,  and  had 
there  become  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Barberini,  during  the  car- 
dinal's residence  in  that  capital  as  papal  legate;  had  abjured  Pro- 
testantism on  etitering  the  cardinal's  service,  and  had  accompanied 
him  to  Rome  in  1627.     Since  settling  in  Rome,  he  had  edited  Por- 
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phyry  and  other  Greek  authors ;  and,  as  librarian  in  the  Vatican,  he 
was  worth  fifty  other  men,  both  as  a  keeper  of  the  manoscripts 
idready  there,  and  as  a  collector  of  rare  works,  and  especially  Greek 
codices.  ^ 

Among  all  the  Barberini,  there  was  none  round  whom  the  learned 
men  clustered  so  densely  and  so  familiarly  as  round  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco, the  patron  of  Holstenius.  He  was  the  prime  minister  of 
Rome,  and  the  chief  councillor  of  his  uncle  Urban,  who,  though  the 
most  self-willed  man  in  the  world,  could  do  nothing  without  him. 
"Urban  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  the  Cardinal  Padrone. 
'  Where  is  the  Cardinal  Padrone  ? '  *  Call  the  Cardinal  Padrone ; 
*  Speak  to  the  Cardinal  Padrone ; ' "  ^  till  the  other  cardinals  mur- 
mured that  the  title  of  "  Padrone  "  was  theirs  as  well.  Francesco 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  young  for  the  purple,  having  been  bom  in 
Florence  in  1597.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  an  Italian  contemporary, 
"  of  excellent,  virtuous,  and  exemplary  habits,  and  of  a  gentle  dispo- 
sition ; "  and  his  annual  income  of  100,000  scudi,  could  not  have 
been  in  more  generous  hands.  Besides  Holstenius,  he  had  many 
scholars,  artists,  and  poets  among  his  clients;  Doni  was  his  com- 
panion and  bosom  friend,  rather  than  his  retainer ;  he  had  founded 
a  library,  called  the  Barberini  Library,  which  attained  celebrity  even 
by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Vatican;  and  of  sonnets  and  panegyrics 
in  his  honor  there  was  no  end.  Among  his  other  titles  of  distinc- 
tion, was  one  which  related  him  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  Rome.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  nations  to 
have  among  the  resident  Roman  cardinals  those  who  were  respect- 
ively their  agents,  and  the  protectors  of  their  interests  at  the  papal 
court.  Thus  the  Cardinal  Protector  of  France,  regularly  nominated 
by  Louis  XIII.,  was  Bentivoglio.  By  no  such  regular  nomination, 
but  rather  by  self-appointment,  Cardinal  Francesco  was  patron  of 
England  and  Scotland.  His  patronage  extended  over  Arragon, 
Lusitania,  and  Switzerland,  as  well ;  but  to  no  nation  was  he  so  sys- 
tematically courteous  as  to  the  English.  In  1626,  when  legate  at 
Paris,  he  had  sent  the  golden  rose  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria ;  and 
of  his  attentions  to  the  English  in  Rome  there  are  proofs  to  this  day, 
in  documents  in  the  British  State  Paper  Office.  "  I  have  been  to 
visit  the  Cardinal  Barberino,"  writes  Thomas  Windebank  from 
Rome,  Sept.  10,  1636,  to  his  father,  Secretary  Windebank,  "who, 
having  notice  of  my  arrival  here,  sent  to  visit  me  first.     He  is  so 

1  rarticulare  in  this  account,  not  from  the  8  MS.  of  a  Dr.  Bargrave  of  the  17th  cen- 

Jp«iJomaii«ofAllatiu8,  are  collected  chiefly,  turj';  quoted  by  Todd  in  hla  Life  of  Hilton 

but  not  exclusively,  from  Tiraboechi,  torn.  (1826),  p.  33. 
VIII. 
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obliging  and  courteous  to  all  our  nation,  that  I  have  the  less  wonder 
at  the  honor  he  doth  me."  Young  Windebank  and  his  brother 
were  then  on  a  tour  in  Italy ;  and,  after  they  had  been  in  Rome  a 
second  time,  their  father  was  gratified  by  a  letter  from  Panzani, 
dated  May  81,  1637,  in  which,  regretting  that  he  had  not  seen  them 
himself  he  says  that  they  have  gained  golden  opinions  in  Rome,  by 
*'  their  singular  modesty,  and  other  most  laudable  virtues,"  and  that 
the  Lord  Cardinal  Barberino,  in  particular,  cannot  satiate  himself  in 
praising  them."  Another  son  of  Windebank's,  who  was  in  Rome  in 
June  1638,  or  four  months  before  Milton,  also  writes  home  to  his 
father,  speaking  of  the  cardinal's  attention  to  him.  ^ 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Milton  entered  into  such  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  social  world  of  Rome,  as  he  had  formed  with  that  of 
Florence ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  did  form  relations  in  Rome 
also,  and  that  he  got  very  near  indeed  to  the  centre.  His  first  in- 
troduction of  any  consequence  was  to  Lucas  Holstenius;  and,  as 
that  introduction  and  its  results  are  related  by  himself  with  graphic 
precision,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  sent  to  Holstenius  about  five  months 
afterwards  (March  80,  1639),  it  will  be  best  to  quote  part  of  the  let- 
ter here,  reserving  the  rest  for  its  proper  place  in  the  order  of  time : 

"To  Lucas  Holstenius  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 


€1 


Although  I  both  can,  and  often  do,  remember  many  conrtcons  and  most  fViendly 
acts  which  I  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  many  in  this  my  passage  through  Italy, 
yet,  for  so  brief  an  acquaintance,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  justly  say  that  from  any 
one  I  have  had  greater  proofli  of  goodwill  than  those  which  have  come  to  me  from 
you.  For,  when  I  went  up  to  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  yon,  you 
received  me,  a  total  stranger  to  you  (unless  x>erchanco  anything  had  been  previously 
said  about  me  to  you  by  Alexander  Cherubini^),  with  the  utmost  courtesy.    Imme- 


1  G.  J.  Eggs:  Purpura  Docta  (1719);  Article  the  last  three  yean  of  his  life  was  more  like 

Frmnceeco  Barberiiii ;  Tiraboschi,  VIII.  66, 57 ;  a  dead  man  than  a  living,  being  tortared  hor^ 

Ranke,  Appendices,  Noe.  115—120;  and  Doc-  ribljr  by  an  incurAble  internal  disease  (acerbity 

nments  cxamioed  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  simis  ffi$efrum  doloribut  exenieiatus)^  he  seemed 

9  There  is  a  notice  of  this  Alexander  Cher-  to  Erythneus  to  beat  all  that  had  been  told  of 

nbini  in  the  "  Pinacotheea  "  of  Janus  Nicins  Pico,  Mirandnla  and  others,  for  universality 

Erythneus  (i.  e.  a  carious  collection  of  con-  of  acquisition.    "  There  was  nothing  in  any 

temporary   biographic  sketches  written  in  one  of  the  liberal  arts  which  he  did  not 

Ijatin  by  Gianvittorio  Rossi,  a  Roman  author,  know,  no  book  extant  down  to  his  own  time 

and  member  of  the  Umorlsti,  etc.,  who  was  which  he  had  not  attentively  read,  and  all 

bom  1577 and  died  1647),  ft'om  which  it  ap-  whose  contents  he  did  not  remember;"  he 

pears  that,  though  his  name  has  no  place  now  was  great  in  Plato,  and  had  rendered  many 

in  Italian  literary  history,  he  was  known  in  Greek  books  into  Latin.     When  death  re- 

his  lifetime  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition.    He  leased  him  from  his  torture  it  released  him 

was  the  son  of  Laertins  Chembinl,  an  emi*  also  from  the  trouble  of  overwhelming  debts, 

nent  lawyer  in  Rome;  and,  though  he  died  the  necessity  fbr  contracting  which  was  a 

at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  during  mystery  to  those  who  knew  his  simple  hab- 
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dfately  admitted  with  politeness  Into  the  Uaacnm,  I  was  allowod  to  behold  both  tlM 
inperfo  collection  of  books,  and  also  very  znany  mannscript  Qreek  aatfaor*  set  fbrth 
with  your  explanations — someof  idionii  not  yet  seen  in  onr  age,  seemed  now  in  tbdr 
azray,  like  those  in  Uaio,. 

"  penitns  eon?alle  Tizenti 
XnolniB  aninuB,  soperflmqne  ad  limen  itune,* 

to  demand  the  actiTo  hands  of  the  printer,  and  a  deliveiy  into  the  world;  others  of 
whom,  already  edited  by  your  care,  are  eagerly  reedTed  everywhere  by  scholars;  I 
myself,  too,  being  dismissed  by  yon,  richer  than  I  came,  with  two  copios  of  one  which 
yon  presented  to  me.    Then  I  conld  not  bnt  believe  that  it  was  in  oonacqaenoe  &f  tiw 
mention  yon  made  of  me  to  the  most  excellent  Cardinal  Francesco  BarberinI,  fht 
when  he,  a  few  days  after,  gave  that  public  musical  entertainment  with  tmly  Roman 
magnificence  {httpiafUL  Uhd  mumcum  magnijicmitid  rere  RomamA  pubUce  caeftderd),  be 
himself,  waiting  at  the  doors,  and  seeking  me  out  in  so  great  a  crowd,  nay,  almost 
laying  hold  of  me  by  the  hand,  admitted  me  within  in  a  truly  most  honorable  man- 
ner.   And  when,  on  this  account,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  next  day,  yoa 
again  were  yourself  the  person  who  both  made  access  for  me,  and  obtained  fbr  me  an 
opptnlnnity  for  conversing  with  him  at  leisure  {coOogmmH  cqptoai),  such  as,  with  so 
great  a  man  (than  whom,  on  the  topmost  summit  of  digniQr,  nothing  moDs  kind, 
nothing  more  courteous),  was  truly,  considering  the  place  and  the  time,  too  amfde 
mthcr  tlian  too  sparinjB:.    I  am  quite  ipiorant,  most  learned  Holstenius,  wlicther  I  am 
the  only  one  of  my  country  Vho  have  found  you  so  fVicnJly  and  hospitable,  or 
whctlicr,  in  respect  of  yoiu-  having;  spent  three  yetirs  in  study  at  Oxford,  it  is  your 
express  habit  to  confer  such  ohli^^ations  also  on  all  Enji^lishmcn.    If  the  latter,  truly, 
on  your  part,  you  are  paying  back  finely  to  our  Knj^land  the  benefits  of  your  sdiool-  " 
ing  there,  and  yon  eminently  desen'e  equal  thanks,  I  Kith  on  private  grounds  from 
each  of  us,  and  on  public  grounds  for  our  countrj'.    If  the  former  is  the  ca«ic,  then 
that  I  should  have  been  accounted  by  you  distinguished  beyond  the  rest  (tximium  pra 
c(uteriis)t  and  should  have  seemed  worthy  so  far  that  you  should  wish  to  form  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  me  {diynum  adco  qnicum  veils  ^tylay  iroitur^ai),  I  both  congratulate 
myself  on  this  opinion  of  yours,  and  at  the  same  time  put  your  good  nature  lu  the 
place  of  mj/  merit."    *    *    * 

It  was  most  probably  at  the  magnificent  concert  in  Canlinal  Bar- 
bcriui's  i)alace,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  that  Milton  heard  for  tbo 
first  time  (for  he  may  have  had  subsequent  opportunities)  the  famous 


its  (sec  Jfini  yieii  Erythnri  Pinaeotheca :  Edit. 
1729:  pp.  722— 725).  Erythracus  iiufortnn- 
ately  gives  no  dates  ;  but  Chcrubiiii  was 
X>robabIy  near  his  death  and  bcd-riddcn 
when  Milton  made  his  acquaintance  He 
was  exactly  the  man  with  whom  Ilolstcuiua 
would  be  intimate  in  Kome.  Tliere  is  uo 
mention  of  Alexander  Cherublni  in  the  Apes 


Rmnanir^  probably  bccanse  he  waa  too  young 
to  have  publiifhod  anything  before  1C32;  but 
two  brothers  of  his  are  there  mentioned  — 
"Angelus  Maria  Cherublnu."/'  a  monk,  and 
"Flavins  Chcrubinus,  his  brother,"  both  of 
wh<im  edited,  in  or  about  1632,  a  colk*ctioo 
of  Papal  Constitutions  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  their  Ikther  Ltertina. 
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singer,  Leonora  Baroni.  This  lady,  the  Grisi  or  Jenny  Lind  of  her 
age,  was  the  daughter  of  Adriani  Baroni  of  Mantua,  surnaraed  the 
Fair;  and  mother  and  daughter  were  reputed  the  finest  voices  that 
were,  or  that,  perhaps,  ever  had  been  in  the  world.  There  was 
another  daughter,  Catherine ;  and  the  three  together  made  such  a 
musical  triad  as  moved  Italy  to  very  madness  wherever  they  went. 
They  either  resided  habitually  in  Rome,  or  were  much  there  be- 
tween 1637  and  1G41;  at  which  time,  though  all  three  could  play 
as  well  as  sing,  Leonora  was  the  chief  singer,  her  mother  usually 
accompanying  her  on  the  lute  or  theorbo,  and  her  sister  sometimes 
also  on  the  harp.  Besides  being  unparalleled  in  music,  they  were 
highly  accomplished  and  excellent  ladies  in  all  respects  —  Leonora 
not  so  handsome  as  her  mother,  but  graceful,  frank,  and  full  of  intel- 
ligence ;  and,  accordingly,  not  only  did  cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  and 
poets  surround  them  perpetually  in  deferential  circle,  but  his  Holi- 
ness himself  would  sometimes  listen  in  sprightly  state.  Their  fame 
had  reached  France  and  more  distant  lands.  ^ 

To  hear  Leonora  sing  to  her  mother's  playing  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  its  kind  that  Rome  offered ;  and  there  was  no  English- 
man in  Rome  that  could  appreciate  it  better  than  Milton.  What- 
ever were  his  anticipations,  they  were  more  than  answered ;  and, 
while  he  has  left  much  relating  to  his  visit  to  Rome  untold,  he  has 
commemorated  in  three  Latin  epigrams  his  admiration  of  the  match- 
less Mantuan.  Panegyrics  in  Italian  and  in  Latin  had  been  show- 
ered on  her  in  such  abundance  by  her  eminent  countrj'mcn,  that 
the  three  epigrams  addressed  to  her  by  the  unknowni  Englishman 
may  have  had  less  interest  for  her,  even  if  she  understood  them, 
than  they  have  for  us.' 

"To  Leonora,  siNOiNa  at  Rome. 

"  To  every  one,  so  let  the  nations  believe,  there  is  allotted,  finom  among  the  ethereal 
ranks,  his  own  winged  angel.  What  wonder,  Leonora,  if  to  thee  there  should  Xte  a 
greater  glorj'  ?  Thy  very  voice  sounds  God  as  present  in  thee.  Either  God,  or  at 
least  some  high  intelligence  of  the  deserted  heaven,  warbles  active  in  secret  tlirough 
thy  throat,  warbles  active  and  teaches  with  ease  that  mortal  hearts  may  by  degrees 


IBayle^s  Dictionary,  art.  Baroni;  and 
Warton'8  notes  quoted  in  Todd'8  MiltoOf  with 
Todd's  additions,  VII.  252-257. 

2  On  the  authority  of  Erythncua  mention 
is  made  of  a  volume  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  verses,  contributed  by 
many  pens,  and  priuted  at  Home,  under  the 


title  of  ^^AppUxusi  Foetid  aHe  glorie  deUa  Signora 
Leonora  BaronU^  Nobody  seems  in  later  days 
to  have  seen  this  volume  — wliich  is  a  pity,  as 
a  sight  of  it  would  determine  whether  Mil- 
ton^s  epigrams  were  written  for  it,  or  sepa- 
rately on  bis  own  account.  Test!  and  other 
Italian  poets  have  sonnets  to  Leonora  in 
their  works. 
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grow  accustomed  to  immortal  sound.    It,  however,  God  is  all  things  and  through  all 
diffused,  in  thee  alone  He  speaks;  all  else  He  inhatAts  mute.^ 

"To    THB    SAME. 


« 


Another  Leonora  captivated  the  poet  Tasso ;  smitten  bj  the  mad  love  of  whom, 
he  walked  raging  in  the  world.  Ah,  unfortunate  1  how  much  more  happily  might  he 
have  been  lost  in  thy  age,  Leonora,  and  on  thy  account!  He  would  have  heard  thee 
singing  with  thy  Pierian  voice,  and  the  golden  strings  of  thy  mother's  lyre  moving  in 
unison.  Then,  although  ho  had  rolled  his  eyes  fiercer  than  Dircsean  Penthcus,  or  had 
roopod  in  sheer  idiotcy,  thou  by  thy  voice  couldst  have  composed  his  senses  wander- 
ing in  blind  whirl,  and  with  thy  breath,  thrilling  beneath  his  distempered  heart,  cooldst 
have  charmed  him  back  into  rest  by  thy  soul-soothing  song. 


<( 


To    THE    SAME. 


((' 


Why  boastest  thou,  Naples,  in  thy  credulity,  of  the  melting  Siren,  and  the  re- 
nowned shrine  of  Parthenope  Acheloias,  and  that  the  Naiad  of  the  shore  gave  her 
sacred  body  in  her  death  to  a  Chalcidic  funeral-pile  ?>  She  surely  lives  even  now,  and 
has  exchanged  the  murmurs  of  hoarse  Posilipo '  for  the  pleasant  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
There,  graced  by  the  studious  applauses  of  the  sons  of  Romulus,  she  holds  both  men 
and  gods  entranced  by  her  song.' 


ti 


Besides  Chcnibini,  Ilolstenius,  and  Cardinal  Barberini,  there  were 
"  other  men  of  learning  and  genius  in  Rome  (aliis  viris  cian  docfis 
tinn  ingoilosisy  to  whom  Milton  was  introduced,  and  who  received 
him  "most  politely."*  Only  one  of  these,  or  at  most  two,  can  be 
identified  by  name  —  a  Roman  poet  called  Joannes  Salsillus,  and, 
more  vaguely,  a  person  named  Selvaggi.  Meeting  Milton  in  the 
academies  or  elsewhere,  these  two  pei*sons  become  so  much  more 
intimate  with  him  than  the  rest,  or  are  so  much  more  demonstrative 
of  their  admiration,  that  they  present  him  with  two  "written  enco- 
miums," to  be  added  to  those  already  in  his  possession.  They  are 
both  brief —  the  first  consisting  of  four  lines  of  Latin  elegiacs ;  the 
other  of  one  elegiac  couplet.  The  flattery  in  both  is  so  gross  that 
plain  prose  would  be  ashamed  of  them ;  but  the  following  transla- 
tion is  pretty  literal : 

"  To  Jonx  Milton,  Englishman,  deserving  to  be  crowned  with  the  triple 


1  Cowper,  in  liis  metrical  tranftlations  of 
Milton's  Latin  verses,  hafl  omitted  the  flret  of 
the  three  Epij^rams  to  Leonora,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  two.  I  susjject 
Cowper'B  taste  found  the  sentiment  harsh,  if 
not  profane.  >Vliat  would  Prj-nne  have  said? 
2  The  Siren  Parthenope,  according  to  the 


legend,  having  drowned  herself  becauee  she 
could  not  by  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  ship- 
wreck Ulysses,  was  buried  near  Naples,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Chalcidici. 

8  Posilipo,  a  hill  near  Naples,  famous  for  a 
grotto  or  tunnelled  road  paissing  through  it 

4  D<f.  See,  Works,  VI.  288. 
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laurel  of  poesy,  the  Greek  doubtless,  the  Latin,  and  the  Tuscan,  an  epigram 
of  Joannes  Salsillus,  Roman. 


u 


Ck>nqaered  is  Homer'B  Meles;  Virgil's  Mindo  wears  willows; 
Tasso's  Sebeto  now  ceases  to  murmor  so  f^ree; 
Thames,  being  victor,  raises  higher  than  any  her  billows, 
Seeing  that  liilton's  mnse  equals  the  one  to  the  three.' 


»» 


u. 


"To  John  Milton. 


"  Greece  may  exult  in  her  Homer,  Rome  may  exult  in  her  Maro, 

England  exults  in  one  equalling  either  of  these. 

"•Selvaggi." 

Who  Selvag^  was  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  nor,  though 
I  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  Roman,  in  deference  to  the  assumption 
which  has  passed  hitherto,  am  I  quite  sure  that  ho  was.^  Joannes 
Salsillus  I  have  identified  with  Giovanni  Salzilli,  a  poet  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  histories  of  Italian  literature,  but  who  was  a 
contributor  to  the  volume  of  Italian  poetry  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  published  by  the  academy  of  the  Fantastici  in  1637. 
Among  the  fifty-one  contributors  to  that  volume  are  Archillini  and 
Testi ;  and  as,  even  in  such  company,  Salzilli's  contributions  (eleven 
sonnets,  two  canzoni,  one  canzonetta,  and  one  descriptive  poem) 
occupy  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  pages  out  of  a  total  of  272,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  important  personage  among 
the  Fantastics.  As  he  does  not  appear  among  the  A2)es  HomancB 
of -1631-2,  it  is  also  likely  that  he  was  a  young  man;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  state  of  his  health  from  the  following  poem  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Milton,  it  is  possible  that  the  reason  why  we  hear 
so  little  of  him  afterwards  was  that  he  died  early.  Milton  had  prob- 
ably read  his  compositions  in  the  volume  referred  to,  and  thought 
highly  of  them.  The  poem  is  one  of  condolence,  and  is  written  in 
Latin  scazons,  or  "  limping  measure,''  —  so  called  from  a  peculiarity 
at  the  end  of  each  line,  giving  the  effect  as  of  a  limp  or  of  coming 
suddenly  to  the  last  step  of  a  stair  with  the  wrong  emphasis.  This 
peculiarity  we  must  diffuse  in  our  version. 


1  Among  the  mnltitadinoiu  names  of  Italian 
poets  in  Qnadrio,  there  is  a  Massimiliano  Sel- 
raggi,  who  contributes  to  a  volume  of  poems 
published  at  Genoa  in  1695;  also  a  Tantaleone 
Selvaggi  or  Silvaggio,  a  small  Genoese  poet 
(date  not  giren);  also  a  Benedetto  Salvago, 
a  native  of  Measina,  but  of  Genoese  extrac- 
tion, living  about  1637,  and  possibly  in  Bome. 


There  is  no  Selvaggi  among  the  "Apes  Bo- 
manse."  There  was  a  "  Carolus  Selvaghins, 
Theologus/*  originally  Professor  of  Laws  at 
Naples,  afterwards  Interpreter  of  the  Pan- 
dects at  Bome,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Alexan- 
der VII.,  and  author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Orig- 
Ine,  fithymo  et  pnestaatiA  Pandeotaram." 
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^"10  BAJMlhUJM,  JL  BOXAX  POXT,  III  Hit  iLUmS.* 
A  VOBM  IH  SOACOirS. 

"  0  fhoa  miue  that  Iqr  cboloe  draggwt  Along  a  limping  paoe,  and  delightest^  dofv 
aa  Hum  art,  in  tbe  gait  of  Yolcan,  nor  tliinkest  that  less  deligfatM  in  ita  place  this 
when  yellow'haiied  Deiope  lifts  alternate  her  graoeM  feet  befon  the  golden  oooch  oC 
Juno,  be  pfesent  now,  and  carry  these  few  words  to  Salsilhis,  to  ^rtioee  heart  o« 
poetry  is  so  dear,  and  who  prefers  it  nndeserrodlj  to  what  is  great  and  dlTine.  He 
who  says  this,  is  that  Milton,  a  Londoner  by  birth,  who,  tearing  In  theae  days  his  own 
nest,  and  the  polar  trtct  of  earth,  where  the  worst  of  the  winds,  with  wild 'and  anraJ^ 
longs,  blows  incessant  his  gasping  blasts  nnder  the  inclement  sky,  has  come  to  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Italian  soil,  to  behold  its  cities  known  by  prood  renown,  and  Its 
existing  men,  and  the  genius  of  its  learned  yonth.  The  same  If flton  wisbea  yoo, 
BalsiUns,  all  thaf  is  good,  and  complete  health  fer  your  langnid  body,  where  bUe, 
deep-seated,  now  infests  the  spleen,  and,  fixed  in  the  chest,  horte  the  breathing —im- 
pions  indeed,  not  to  have  spared  this  to  yon,  who  with  Roman  month  modulate,  in  so 
acoomptisbcd  a  manner,  the  Lesbian  song!  O  sweet  gift  of  the  podv,  O  Healthy  sister 
of  Hebe,  and  thon  Phoebns,  the  foe  of  diseases,  slayer  of  Python,  or  Psean,  if  thoa 
prefenest  that  name,  this  man  is  thy  priest.  Te  oak-groves  of  Fannna,  and  ye  hlOs 
kindly  with  the  Tinoos  dew,  seats  of  the  mild  Erander,  if  there  grows  sm^t  aahilnf- 
ons  in  yonr  Vallejrs,  bring  ye  hither,  whh  contending  speed,  relief  to  the  sick  poet. 
Thus  he,  restored  again  to  the  loring  Hoses,  will  charm  with  hte  sweet  song  the 
nci(;h1)oring  meadtt.  Nnma  himself  shall  wonder  at  the  strain  among  the  gloomy 
groves  where  ho  leads  his  life  of  blessed  eternal  quiet,  gazinj^  always,  as  he  reclines, 
at  his  own  Egeria.  The  swollen  Tiber  himself  also,  soothed  by  the  infiaencc,  shall 
favor  the  annual  hope  of  the  husbandmen :  nor  shall  advance  to  besiege  kings  in 
their  tombs,  rushing  loosely  on  -with  too  left  a  rein ;  but  shall  better  rule  the  coarse  of 
his  waters  on  to  where  they  lose  themselves  in  the  salt  kingdoms  of  tbe  cnrred 
Portiunnus."! 

Nearly  two  months  having  been  spent  in  Rome,  Milton  sets  out, 
apparently  in  November,  1G38,  for  Naj^les.  From  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  the  journey,  it  appears  that  he  went  by  the  ordinary 
land-road  and  by  vettura.  It  was  a  journey  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  must  have  been  divided  into  several  stages  by  inter- 
mediate towns  and  villages.  To  while  away  the  tedium  of  the 
journey,  however,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  scenery,  to  the  Jalk 


1  It  is  interorting  to  note,  in  this  poem,  not 
only  the  general  ivfercnccs  to  the  Italian 
climate  in  controvt  with  tlic  Britifih,  but  alro 
the  topographical  allusions  to  Rome  and  its 
neighborhood  — the  vine-clad  hills  of  Eran- 
der,  the  Legendary  Arcadian  who  ruled  a 
colony  in  Italy,  and  received  iElneas:  the 
swollen  Tiber;  and  the  so-called  fountain  of 


Egeria  near  the  city,  the  snppot^d  site  of 
Numa^  duftky  grove.  From  tlie  phraseology 
of  these  allusions,  it  might  K«m  that  Milton, 
while  visiting  the  spots  of  claasic  int«reil 
about  Rome,  referred  to  hia  Llvy  and  Us 
Horace  to  help  out  the  prosaic  details  of  the 
guide-book.  In  hia  reference  to  the  nba^i 
he  all  but  quotes  Horace,  Ode  L  8. 
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of  his  man-servant,  and  to  the  ordinary  incidents  at  inns,  the  con- 
versation of  an  Italian  fellow-traveller,  who  is  likewise  bound  for 
Naples.  This  is  "a  certain  Eremite  fi'iar,"  whose  name,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  given.  Talking  with  the  Englishman,  and  being 
himself  a  man  of  culture,  he  at  length,  as  we  are  left  to  guess, 
becomes  interested  in  him,  and,  learning  his  destination,  his  general 
purpose  in  travelling,  and  perhaps  also  the  names  of  some  of  his 
friends  in  Florence  and  Rome,  volunteers  some  such  remark  as  this, 
"When  you  are  in  Naples,  you  must  know  Manso."  When  the 
name  was  mentioned,  Milton  probably  knew  all  about  the  person 
so  designated ;  but,  while  the  vettura  is  jogging  on,  and  the  two 
fellow-travellers  are  conversing,  we  may  furnish  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

Giovanni  Baptisti  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  and  Lord  of  the  cities 
of  Bisaccio  and  Panca,  in  the  territories  of  Naples,  was  born  in 
15G1.  lie  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  soldier;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  life  from  the  first  had  taken  what  was  then  almost  the 
only  possible  direction  to  a  chivalrous  and  wealthy  Italian  in  his 
circumstances  —  that  of  earnest  self-training,  and  the  cultivation, 
in  the  shaj)e  of  ai*t,  philosophy,  and  high-toned  amusement,  of  what- 
ever was  hopeful  around  him.  He  was  a  young  man,  living  at 
Naples,  as  inferior  only  to  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  rank  and  inliuence, 
when  Tasso's  restless  melancholy  sought  refuge  at  his  door  (I088). 

Great,  unhappy  Tasso,  how  all  Italy  then  admired  and  jutied 
him!  Tossed  about  from  his  infancy  —  from  Neapolitan  Son-ento, 
where  he  had  been  bom,  to  Rome  in  his  first  boyhood,  thence  to 
Venice,  thence  to  Padua,  to  Bologn:i,  and  to  numberless  ^>laces 
more  —  fate  had  brought  him,  when  he  was  still  a  youth,  but  when 
his  "Rinaldo"  was  already  out  in  the  world,  to  his  place  of  doom 
in  Fen'ara.  After  fourteen  years  of  honored  and  ])ensioned  life 
here  (1565 — 1579), —  varied  by  occasional  tours,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  time,  by  unaccountable  flights  and  abnipt  returns  —  his 
madness,  or  his  j)assion  for  the  duke's  sister,  the  princess  Leonora, 
had  broken  bounds.  lie  was  tortured  by  fears  that  he  was  un- 
sound in  the  faith  ;  he  uttered  wild  sayings  against  the  duke 
and  all  about  him ;  he  rushed  at  a  servant  of  the  court  with  a 
knife.  Provoked  bv  these  outbreaks,  or  discoverinc:  his  love  for 
Leonora,  or  enraged  by  his  flights  from  his  service,  the  duke,  after 
putting  him  under  gentle  restraint,  which  might  have  seemed  ex- 
cusable, had  done  the  deed  which  blasted  his  name  and  sullied 
the  ancient  literaiy  honors  won  by  the  house  of  Este.  For  a 
year,  Tasso  had  been  confined  inhumanly  as  a  pauper  lunatic  in 
fthor  1  sonnets  and  letters  to  the  duke  and 
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the  princesses ;  nor,  though  more  libeity  was  afterwards  allowed 
him,  eouM  the  reclamations  of  all  Italy  —  familiar  ivith  his  "  Amin- 
ta"  since  1573,  and  now  ringing  with  the  fame  of  his  "  Gerusalemme 
Liberata"  —  procure  his  effective  release.    At  len^h,  in  1586,  in- 
tercessions of  cardinals  and  princes  prevailed,  and   Tasso  was  free 
to  wander  where  he  chose.     Leonora  had  been  dead  five   years; 
and  seven   years  of  imprisonment  had  done  their   ivork    besides. 
Recognized  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  the  latest  comer  in 
the  series  of  Italy's  noblest  sons,  —  nay,  with  a  mind    still   clear 
and  sane  at  the  highest,  slowly  laboring  into  sweetness  a  second 
poem  of  the  Crusades,  and  rolling  thoughts  of  sublimer  subjects 
beyond  that,  Tasso  was  the  prey  of  incurable  madness.     He  saw 
apparitions  —  sometimes  glorious,  as  when  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
him  sphered  in  crimson  vapor,  sometimes  horrible  and  impish ;  he 
heard  aerial  laughs,  hisses,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  ;    be   sus[>ect€d 
all   around   him ;    he   could    rest  nowhere.     Eluding   his  friends, 
he  would  change  his  place  of  abode  suddenly.      He  would  pass 
unknown  through  \dllages  observed  as  a  man  of  the  largest  frame, 
large  even  among  large  men,  of  solemn  and  silent  demeanor,  and 
always  dressed  in  black,  with  linen  of  the  purest  whit<?.       Some- 
times he  would  pass  through  woods  and  disturb  brigands  at  iheir 
carouse.     In  one  of  these  rambles  he  came,  by  appointment,  from 
his  liea(l-(|ujii*tci*s  at  Rome,  to  his  almost  native  Xaj>les,  ^vhieh   he 
had  left  in  ehildliood,  an<l  visited  but  once  since.     Then  it  ^vas  tliat 
Manso  and  he  had  become  acquainted  —  Tasso  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  and  Manso  in  his  twenty-eightli  year.     At  Manso's  noble  villa 
near   Naples,  and   then    at   his  villa  at  Bisaccio,  Tasso    had    been 
tended  with   the  utmost  care,   and   surrounded  by  all    that  could 
soothe  and  amuse  him.     His  affection  for  Manso  became   creater 
than  for  any  man  he  Imd  seen,  with  perhaps  one  exception  ;   while 
Manso's   admiration  of  him   grew   with   every   day's     knowledge. 
Once    Manso    was   present    when    his    spirit    was    with    him  ;     he 
called  on  Manso  to  look  ;    and  Manso  heard  him  talk  in   so  rapt 
and   \oi\y  a  strain,  that   he   thought   he  would   be   himself  more 
likely  to  end    in    believing   in    the  delusion,  than  to    cure   Tasso. 
This  first  visit  lasted  for  some  time ;    and  twice  again   Tasso,   in 
his  wanderings,  had  come  to  Naples  as  Manso's  guest.       It   was 
during  the  last  of  these  visits  (1594),  that  he  completed   his  "Ge- 
rusalemme  Conquistata,"  in   which   he    introduces   Manso's     name 
among  those  of  the  Campanian  princes ;  and  it  was  then   also  that 
he  began  or  projected  his  "  Sette  Giornate,"  or  "  Seven  Days  of 
Creation,"  and  his  "Dialogue  on  Friendship,"  in  which  he   makes 
Manso  one  of  the  speakers,  and  which,  when  finished,  he  dedicated 
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to  Manso,  and  entitled  "  H  Manso  "  after  him.  On  Lis  doatb-bed 
at  Rome,  in  the  following  year  (1595),  Manso's  name  was  on  his 
lips ;  and  a  picture  of  himself,  which  Manso  had  liad  painted,  was 
bequeathed  back  to  his  keeping.  It  was  reserved  for  Manso,  when 
he  visited  Rome  some  years  afterwards,  to  cause  the  words,  "  Tor- 
quati  Tassi  Osaa^  to  be  inscribed  on  the  plain  stone  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Onuphrio,  under  which  Tasso  had  been  buried,  and  which 
had  till  then  remained  without  mark  or  inscription.  The  privilege 
of  erecting  a  tomb  was  denied  to  him. 

The  same  offices  of  friendship  which  Manso  had  performed  to  his 
senior,  Tasso,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were  performed  by  him, 
with  variations,  and  over  a  longer  period,  to  Italy's  next  most  cele- 
brated poet,  his  junior  in  years,  the  soft  and  sensuous  Marini. 
The  life  of  this  poet,  from  his  birth  at  Naples  in  1569,  to  his  death 
in  the  same  city  in  1C25,  had  likewise  been  one  of  wandering  and 
vicissitude  ;  and  the  Italian  world,  then  at  the  height,  or  in  the  depth, 
.  of  their  admiration  of  his  peculiar  genius,  and  not  yet  accustomed 
to  think  of  him  as  "  il  pin  coMagioso  corrompitor  del  buon  gusto 
in  Italia^  accounted  it  little  less  to  the  glory  of  Manso  that  he  had 
protected  him,  than  that  he  had  tended  Tasso.  Marini,  too,  had 
lived  under  Manso's  roof;  had  been  led  by  his  advice,  and  served 
by  him  in  many  ways ;  and,  dying  in  the  very  acme  of  his  fame, 
at  the  court  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  two  years  after  his  "  Adone " 
was  published,  ho  had  left  it  to  Manso  to  bury  him,  and  to  erect 
his  monument. 

To  have  been  the  friend  of  Tasso  and  Marini,  would  have  been 
distinction  enough  in  the  life  of  an  Italian  noble.  These  were  but 
the  more  brilliant  reminiscences,  however,  of  a  life  identified  at 
many  points  with  the  course  of  Italian  literature  during  the  pre- 
ceding half-century,  and  more  especially  with  the  intellectual  in- 
terests of  Southern  Italy  in  its  condition  as  a  Spanish  province. 
Manso  was  himself  an  author.  His  first  known  work  was  his  "/*a- 
radossiy  ovvero  deW  amore  Dialoghi^^  a  set  of  philosophical  i)rose 
dialogues  on  Love,  published,  apparently  without  his  consent,  at 
Milan,  in  1 608 ;  another  set  of  Dialogues,  entitled  ^'-JjEroQidlia^ 
or  "Love  and  Beauty,"  had  been  published  at  Venice  in  1618,  and 
again  at  Milan  in  1628:  his  most  interesting  work,  his  "Life  of 
Tasso,"  including  a  singularly  affectionate  collection  of  details  re- 
specting the  poet's  looks,  and  habits,  and  opinions,  had  been  pub- 
lished at  Xaples  in  1619,  reprinted  twice  at  Venice,  and  again  at 
Rome  in  1634  —  not  acknowledged  by  the  author,  but  not  disowned 
by  him ;  and,  lastly,  save  that  he  was  understood  to  be  preparing 
a  similar  biography  of  Marini,  the  world  had  had  an  opportunity  of* 
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judging  of  liis  talents  in  poetr}',  by  the  pu 
1G35,  of  n  collection  of  bis  juvenile  poem 
cnnzoni,  under  tlie  title  of  "Poesie  Nbmich< 
rose,  aacre  e  morali."  To  tlie  htst  were  affii' 
ary  sonnets  from  many  friends,  six  from 
three  from  that  of  Marini,  Nor  was  tbis  . 
farao«9  institutions  of  Naples  owed  tbeir  on 
ored  him  as  their  prositlent  and  patron ;  th 
the  Ozioxi  (tlio  "  Idlers,"  or  "  Lcisurcitcs  "),  i 
inary  Dei  N'obili.  The  one  was  very  mucl 
other  Italian  academies,  and  held  its  meetin 
tan  villa;  the  other,  founded  expressly  for 
young  Neapolitan  nobles,  was  an  institution 
ing,  and  in  whose  interest  he  was  more  fruj 
apiiearcd  necessary,  that  he  might  endow  i 
death.  Here,  not  only  was  intellectual  and 
kinds  attended  to,  but  there  was  a  systematic 
in  riding,  fencing,  and  all  chivalrous  and  sold 
that  "by  sueh  sjiortive  handling  of  arms,  th 
use  them  when  they  should  have  to  assume  tl 
were  similar  exercises  at  the  meetings  of  tl 
Sfiaiiiards  might  have  looked  with  suspidot 
they  been  under  the  auspices  of  any  one  else 
And  so,  in  the  year  1G;!8,  there  was  not 
nniveisiilly  known  IJian  that  of  the  venera 
Villa.  Ili-  was  then  in  bis  sevcnty-eigbih  yc 
ice,  and  StroK/.i  of  ]!ome,  bring  recently  dci 
the  solo  survivor  of  the  tlirec  [jrivate  nohlen 
rivalled  riding  princes  in  their  niunificenee  ti 
ton.  hold  him  in  honi.r,  as  one  in  whom  piet; 
losity  had  been  lifi'-long  charactensties; 
friends,  the  strictness  of  liis  moral  notions  Be< 
not  only  free  from  all  cennrion  vices,  but  rt 
prineijile  of  cliivalrnus  as<-otieism  as  that  whi 
In  a  jioi-trait  of  him  in  youth,  clad  in  arm 
resemblance  to  the  English  Sir  Philiii  Sldn 
languid  and  dreamy.  In  his  old  age  lie  pi 
bearing,  even  while'.i..ining  in  the  revels  of  li 
submiiting  to  every  law  or  custom  of  tbeir  fr 
of  bis  great  rules  of  chivalry  and  good  fellow 
ence  to  orders,  whatever  they  might  be  ;  ant 
of  miilh,  the  young  men  would  test  tbis  nilc 
liim  to  do  the  most  absurd  acts,  he  would  d 
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manner.  "As  the  custom  was,  in  the  club-meetings  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  to  which  he  belonged,  he  would  cheerfully  bear  being  rallied 
on  his  defects ;  being  ordered  to  touch  the  gi'ound  with  his  mouth, 
or  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  associates,  he  would  not  elude  the  com- 
mand and  refuse ;  nor  would  he  be  less  obedient,  if  he  were  ordered 
to  take  off  from  his  head  the  periwig  which  concealed  his  baldness, 
for  straightway  off  it  would  go,  and  he  would  exhibit  his  bald  head 
manfully  amid  the  great  laughter  of  4;he  beholders.''  Dignity  that 
could  bear  up  under  this  must  have  had  a  touch  of  Socratic  sublimity 
in  it." ' 

But  our  travellers  have  arrived  at  Naples,  and  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  man  of  whom  they  have  been  speaking.  Milton  and  his  ser- 
vant settle  themselves  in  some  convenient  inn,  not,  perhaps,  without 
the  friendly  help  of  the  Eremite,  who  repeats^  as  he  takes  his  leave, 
"  Signer  Englishman,  you  micst  know  our  Manso."  Bless  his  shaven 
anonymous  head! 

The  Eremite  is  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  does  bring  Milton  and 
Manso  together.  "By  a  certain  Eremite,"  says  Milton,  "with 
whom  I  had  made  the  journey  from  Rome,  I  was  introduced  to 
Joannes  Baptista  Mansus,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a  most  noble  and  im- 
portant man  (to  whom  Torquatus  Tasso,  the  famous  Italian  poet, 
addressed  his  Discourse  on  Friendship),  and,  as  long  as  I  stayed 
there,  I  experienced  him  truly  most  friendly  to  me ;  he  himself  lead- 
ing me  round  through  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  coming  himself  not  once  only,  to  my  inn  to 
visit  me." 

Even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  tourist,  Milton  could  not  have 
had  a  better  guide.  Manso  loved  his  native  city  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  artist ;  he  was  familiar  with  every  aspect  of  its  sky,  and 
with  every  spot  around  it  sacred  either  by  beauty  or  by  tradition ; 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  description  of  Naples  more  succinctly  charm- 
ing than  that  which  he  introduces  in  his  Life  of  Tasso,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  poet's  rapture  with  it  during  the  visit  in  which  their* 
friendship  had  been  formed.  After  dwelling  on  the  fineness  of  the 
climate,  the  wonderful  natural  art  of  the  site,  and  the  largeness  of 
the  city  seen  at  the  first  glance,  he  passes  to  the  perpetual  sea-view 
on  the  south,  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  behind,  the  amplitude  of 
the  plains  on  the  east,  and  the  verdure  of  Posilipo  on  the  west. 
Then,  widening  the  circuit,  he  stations  the  visitor  with  himself  on 
the  delightful  shore  of  the  bay,  bidding  him  observe  how  the  sea 

1  A  notice  of  Manso  in  Jani  Nidi  Erythrtri  fVom  Tiraboschi  and  other  common  nources, 
Pinacotheea  has  famished  particulars  for  the  and  tVom  Manso's  VUa  di  Tasso  and  hitf  Pot' 
foregoing  alKtoh  in  addition  to  those  gathered     sU  Nomiekt, 
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sweeps  into  it,  in  a  cnp-Iike  cim'e.  "  On  lUd: 
saya,  "are  tlic  eliores  nod  rocka  glorious  byl 
and  Sminazaro,  by  the  grotto  of  Lucullus,  ti 
Blill  and  t!ie  Ijubbling  waters  of  Cumaj,  and  fl 
protected  by  the  mountains  of  Baite,  the  proa 
the  ialand  of  Isebia,  —  dear  no  less  for  the  i 
for  its  own  fertUity ;  on  the  left  are  the  8hor« 
tomb  of  Parthenope,  by  Arethuaa's  sabtetn 
gardens  of  Pomputi,  by  tlio  fresh  fanning  wa 
the  smoke  of  burning  Vesuvins,  alt  equally  ^ 
of  Gaunis,  by  the  promontory  of  itinerva,  an 
where  Tiberius  hid  at  once  his  luxury  and 
taming  to  the  city  itself  in  detail,  he  descants 
caetlo  and  fortifioatious,  the  length  and  stru 
the  spaoiousness  of  the  sqiiaves,  the  variety  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  public  and  private  bi 
of  foreign  residents,  the  crowd  and  hustle  of 
lace,  the  pomp  of  the  cavaliers,  the  number  t 
nobility,  the  assoinhlagc  of  merchants  and  of 
mflrkeU,  and  the  superabundance  of  all  the' 
life,  from  the  wines  to  tlie  fruits  and  the  doll 
Tiisso  hail  admired  and  jjraisod  ;  and,  lia.I  tl 
the  world  where  he  could  have  been  at  rest 
been  Naples, ' 

With  none  the  less  pleasure  would  Milton  1 
Tasso  had  beheld  it  before  him,  or  because  ht 
acription  of  it  in  the  very  pages  in  which  i( 
because  tlie  same  Manso  was  with  him  to  [ 
beauties,  as  he  hud  pointed  them  out  to  Tasso 
to  tell  him  bow  here  ToBso  had  uttered  such 
seemed  sudilenly  moody,  and  here  he  had  1 
heaven,  with  that  peculiar  soaring  look  whi 
'man  else.  And  then  to  enter  Manso's  villi 
Poailipo,  aud  the  grotto  of  PozKiioli,  with  the 
view  of  the  bay  from  its  windows;*  to  know 
had  been  there  before  him;  to  hear  farther 
to  experience  the  courtesies  which  they  hpu 
may  have  been  meetings  with  some  of  Manso' 
and,  among  them,  with  some  of  the  celobri 
Qamcs  are  still  remembered,  If  nut  actually 

1  vita  dl  Ttso:  Eiltt.  lOU,  pp.  19n-]93  lite  af  UumV 

I  Aiii>riidli  No.  5  to  Wilkcr's  "  Hulorlca!  mined  \iy  do« 
Utmolr  of  Itallui  Tngttlr  "  (1TBB),  ythm  Uw 
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chino  and  Salvator  Rosa.  In  any  case  there  'was  talk,  and  free  talk, 
Avith  Manso  himself,  of  England  and  of  Italy,  of  poetry  in  general, 
of  Milton's  opinions  and  plans  and  prospects.  To  the  interest  of  the 
old  man  in  the  young  Englishman  there  was  but  one  drawback,  and 
it  limited  his  hospitalities  more  than  he  could  have  wished.  "  lie 
excused  himself  to  me,"  says  Milton,  "that  though  he  wished  exces- 
sively to  have  shown  me  much  greater  attention,  ho  had  not  been 
able  to  do  so  in  that  city,  because  I  would  not  be  more  close  in  the 
matter  of  religion."  Perhaps  also  in  otlier  matters !  The  beautiful 
region  on  which  Nature  lavished  her  smiles,  why  was  it  muffled  in 
crape?  why  did  it  not  cast  off  the  Spaniard?  Manso's  own  honor- 
able life,  had  it  been  all  that  it  might  have  been?  Hush!  these 
thouglits  are  not  for  the  villa  of  the  Marquis.  See  that  skiff,  brown- 
sailed  on  the  bay !  A  young  lad  from  Amalii  is  there,  known  among 
the  lazzaroni.  Now  his  song  rises  light  on  the  breeze ;  but,  a  few 
years  hence,  all  Naples  will  bo  round  him,  and  the  world  will  hear 
of  the  fisherman  Masaniello ! 

Milton  had  not  intended  that  Naples  should  be  the  termination 
of  his  journey  southwards.  Sicily  and  Greece  had  been  in  liis  pro- 
gramme—  lands  older  in  history  and  in  song  than  any  he  had  vis- 
ited yet,  and  the  visiting  of  which  would  be  the  opening  to  him  of 
a  bit  of  the  more  primeval  Mediterranean.  Why  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed, he  explains  himself.  "While  I  was  desirous,"  he  says,  "to 
cross  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  sad  news  of  civil  war  coming  from 
England  called  me  back ;  for  I  considered  it  disgraceful  that,  while 
my  fellow-countrymen  were  fighting  at  homo  for  liberty,  I  should 
be  travelling  abroad  at  ease  for  intellectual  purposes."  Assuming 
that  Milton  received  this  intelligence  in  Naples  about  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  end  of  December,  1638,  it  was  an  exaggeration  in  form 
though  not  in  fact.  The  substance  of  what  had  occurred  in  Britain, 
since  Milton's  departure,  was  that  the  Scotch  Covenanting  move- 
ment had  become  national ;  that,  driven  at  last  to  yield,  the  king 
had  sent  the  [Marquis  of  Hamilton  north  as  his  Commissioner ;  that 
the  Marquis  had  gone  and  come  several  times,  making  larger  and 
larger  concessions  each  time ;  that,  these  concessions  availing  noth- 
ing, the  king  had  permitted  the  meeting  of  a  General  Assembly  at 
Glasgow  (Nov.  21) ;  that  this  Assembly,  going  to  greater  lengths 
than  even  perplexed  royalty  could  brook,  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
Marquis  by  royal  proclamation  (Nov.  29),  but  had  continued  never- 
theless to  sit  —  deposing  the  bishops,  tearing  down  every  branch 
and  rooting  up  every  stump  of  Episcopacy;  that,  consequently, 
Scotland  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  that  English  Puritanism  was 
stirring  sympathetically.     Rumors  of  these  events  may  have  reached 
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Milton,  magnified  hj  diBtanoe,  and  distorted  by  paseing  throi^ 
Paris.  Enough  was  true,  however,  to  make  his  resolution  to  return 
tk  right  one. 

Having  made  up  his  nund  to  return,  Milton  thinks  it  but  fit  that 
he  should  thank  Manso  for  his  kindness  in  a  more  deliberate  manner 
than  usuaL  He  accordingly  writes  and  addresses  to  him  the  follow- 
ing epistle  in  Latin  hexameter  verse  — the  heading- being,  of  course, 
a  subsequent  addition,  when  (Manso  being  still  alive)  the  epistle 
was  published  in  England.  ^ 

^'KAirSO. 

"iouoiM  Baptista  Mansiu,  Sfaiqnis  of  VUIa,  is  a  maa  illiutztoiu  in  the  fint  mik 
among  Italians  hy  the  repntation  of  liis  genius,  as  well  in  the  study  of  letters  as  also 
in  warlike  Tak>r.  There  is  extant  a  Dialogue  of  Torqnato  Tasso  '  On  Friendship/  ad- 
dressed to  liim;  for  he  was  Tasso's  most  intimate  friend;  hy  whom  he  Is  also  ceia- 
hrated  among  the  princes  of  Campania  in  the  poem  entitled  Oenualemme  Omgmuiaia^ 
hook  XX. 

**  Fra  caralier  msgnanimi  e  oorted, 
BisplendeilllaBSO » 

This  nohleman  honored  the  author,  during  his  stay  in  Naples,  with  every  kindiMBa  In 
his  power,  and  conferred  on  him  many  acts  of  courtesy;  to  him,  therefore,  his  goest, 

before  leaving  that  city,  to  show  himself  not  ungrateful,  sent  the  following  piece  of 
verse. 

"These  verses,  also,  Manso*,  the  Muses  meditate  in  thy  praise, in  tliinc,  O  Manso,  of 
men  most  known  to  the  choir  of  Phoebus,  seeing  that,  since  Gallns  died  and  Etruscan 
Muicenas,  he  has  deemed  no  one  else  worthy  of  equal  honor.  Thou  also,  if  the  breath 
of  our  poesy  so  far  avails,  shalt  sit  among  the  victorious  ivy-wreaths  and  the  laurels. 
A  happy  friendship  joined  thco  long  ago  with  the  great  Tai^so,  and  inscribed  thy  name 
on  his  eternal  pages.  Next  the  Muse,  not  in  ignorance,  consigned  to  thy  care  the 
sweet-speaking  Murini.  It  is  as  thy  pupil  that  he  delights  to  be  regarded,  wliile,  in 
prolix  story,  he  sings  the  -^Vssyrian  loves  of  the  gods,  and,  with  his  soft  verse,  astounds 
the  Ausonian  n>'niphs.  That  poet,  also,  dying,  left  to  thee  alone  his  l>ones  as  thy 
trust,  and  to  thee  alone  his  la.st  wishes ;  nor  did  thy  loving  piety  deceive  the  spirit  of 
thy  IViend ;  for  we  have  beheld  the  poet  smiling,  as  alive,  fVom  the  well-la1>onxi  brass. 
Nor  has  this  seemed  enough  towards  either,  nor  do  thy  pious  offices  cease  at  the  grave. 
In  as  far  as  is  possible,  thou  wouldst  snatch  the  men  entire  from  Orcus,  and  wouldst 
elude,  in  their  behalf,  the  greedy  laws  of  the  Fates;  describing  as  thou  dost  the  gen- 
ealogy of  both,  and  their  lives  passed  under  various  fortune,  and  their  manners  and 
their  intellectual  gifts  —  a  rival  herein  of  him  who,  bom  at  lofty  Mycale  [Plutarch J, 
restored  by  his  eloquence  the  life  of  -^lolian  Homer.  I,  therefore,  also,  in  the  name  of 
Clio  and  of  great  Phoebus,  wish  thee,  my  father  Manso,  a  long  age  of  health  —  I,  a 

1  Han»o  died  in  1945,  ctat.  M]  and  the  flret  edition  of  Milton's  poems,  including  the  eplsttou 
was  published  iu  the  same  year. 
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forciijn  youth,  sent  hither  ft-om  the  polar  north.  Nor  wilt  thou,  in  thy  goodness,  scorn 
the  far-otf  Muse,  which  lately  nourished  scarce  to  maturity  under  the  Arctic  cold,  has 
dared,  indiscreetly,  to  fly  through  the  Italian  cities.  We  also  believe  ourselves  to  have 
heard,  through  the  obscure  shades  of  night,  the  song  of  the  swans  in  that  stream  of 
ours,  where  Thames,  broad  and  silvery  fVom  its  pure  fountains,  bathes  with  its  tide  the 
blue  hairs  of  Ocean.  Moreover,  our  Tityrus  himself  [Chaucer,  always  so  called  in 
Spenser,  says  Warton]  came  of  yore  into  these  very  lands  of  yours.  Nor  are  even  we 
a  race  uncultured  and  useless  to  Phoebus,  in  that  region  of  the  world  in  whose  sky  is 
conspicuous  the  seven-starred  Plough,  and  which  underlies  in  the  long  nights  the 
wintry  Bootes.  We,  too,  worship  Phoebus ;  we  also,  unless  antiquity  reports  vanities, 
have  sent,  as  gifts  to  Phoebus,  our  yellowing  ears  of  com,  and  baskets  of  our  ruddy 
apples,  and  the  ft-agrant  crocus,  and  choral  companies  of  maidens  chosen  from  the 
race  of  the  Druids.  The  Druids,  an  ancient  race,  skilled  in  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
gods,  sang  the  praises  of  heroes  and  deeds  worthy  of  imitation;  and  hence,  as  often 
as  the  Grecian  maidens,  according  to  custom,  surround  with  festive  song  tlie  altars  of 
grassy  Delos,  they  commemorate  in  joyful  strains  Loxo,  the  daughter  of  Corineus,  and 
prophetic  Upis,  and  yellow-haired  Hecaerge,  their  bare  bosoms  stained  with  Caledo- 
nian woad.i  Wherefore,  O  fortunate  old  man,  wheresoever  through  the  world  the  glory 
and  vast  name  of  Tosso  shall  be  celebrated,  and  the  bright  fame  of  endming  Morini 
shall  continue  to  grow,  thou  also  shalt  often  come  into  the  mouths  and  the  applauses 
of  men,  and  with  proportioned  flight  shalt  wing  thy  immortal  way.  Then  shall  it  be 
said  that  Apollo  voluntarily  dwelt  in  thy  household,  and  that  his  haadniaidoiis  the 
Muses  came  to  thy  gates;  and  yet  it  was  not  voluntarily  that  the  same  Apollo,  when 
a  fugitive  from  heaven,  entered  the  house  and  lands  of  the  Thessalian  king  of  Pheras, 
although  the  great  Hercules  had  been  received  there  as  a  guest  before  him.  Only, 
when  it  pleased  him  to  avoid  the  noisy  herdsmen,  he  went  into  the  noble  cave  of  gen- 
tle Chiron,  and  the  winding  thickets  and  the  leafy  shades  near  the  river  Peneus ;  2  and 
there  often  under  a  dark  oak,  induced  by  the  kindly  prayer  of  his  fViend,  ho  assuaged 
the  hard  pains  of  exile  by  fitting  his  voice  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Then  neither 
bank,  nor  block  of  stone,  morJared  in  its  lowest  depths,  kept  their  appointed  places ; 
the  Trachinian  rock  nods,  nor  feels  the  huge  weight  of  its  wonted  woods;  the  uprooted 
elms  hurry  from  their  hills;  and  the  spotty  IjTixes  grow  tame  at  the  sound  of  so 
strange  a  song.  Old  man,  loved  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  must  have  been  fViendly  at  thy 
birth,  and  Phoebus  and  Mercury  must  have  illustrated  it  with  theh-  mildest  light ;  for 
no  one,  unless  from  his  birth  dear  to  the  gods  above,  will  be  privileged  to  have  favored 
a  great  poet.  Hence,  thy  old  age  blooms  as  with  late  lingering  flowers,  and  purcliases 
the  gift  of  renewed  youth,  preserving  to  thee  thy  locks  of  honor  not  yet  faiien,3  and 
genius  of  unabated  vigor,  and  thy  mind  in  perfect  edge.    O  that  my  lot  might  >ield 

1  The  reference  to  the  three  Hyperborean  had  entertained  Hercales.    Tliis  wan  In  the 

nymphs  —  Loxo,  Upis,  and  Heclerge  —  who,  neighborhood  of  the  river  I'eneus  and  of 

in  the  hymn  of  Caliimachua,  send  fVuitA  to  mount  Pelion,  inhabited  by  Chiron  *>  (War- 

ApoIIo  at  Dcl(M.    Milton  makes  them  British  ton).     Chiron  was  one  of  the  Ceutaurj:,  but 

nymphs  (Loxo,  the  daughter  of  the  British  highly  educated,  of  the  mildest  manners,  and 

Corineus),  and  remembered  as  such  in  Delos.  most  hospitable  to  sages  who  visited  his  cave. 

See  Wurtou'8  note  on  the  passage.  ,  _            ^              «,...., 

»  "  Apollo,  bolng  driven  from  heaven,  kept  .  '  ^  T1    .  "TJ^t     *^  '"^  *"*  '*"^  "' 

the  cttle  of  King  Admetua,  in  The«.ly,  who  ^  P*'""«  ^  Erythneu^ 
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niA  snch  a  ftteod,  one  wlio  ihonld  know  ai  mil  lunr  to  deoonto  ApcSk/B  ^fldni.  If 
perduuioe  JiliaUeYwctll  back  into  vonw  oar  natlTe  kingi,  and  Aithnr  alliTliig  van 
even  nndBf  tha  earth  that  hidm  Mm,  or  ipeak  of  the  grMfr-ioatod  heioat^tiie  knlglhli 
of  the  anoooqaered  Table,  bound  in  conftdeiata  biotheiiiood,  and  (O  maj  the  iplill 
be  preeont  to  mel)  break  the  SaaLoa  i»halanzes  under  the  British  Man.  TheOp  w1m% 
haTing  meaBored  out  the  pviod  of  a  not  silent  Ut6,  and  fkill  of  years,  I  eiian  laa;va  the 
dost  its  doe,  he  woold  stand  1^  my  bed  with  wet  ^yes;  it  would  be  enough  if  I  nid  to 
him  standing  by, '  Let  me  be  thy  charge; '  he  would  see  that  my  limbs,  alaciDed  la 
llrid  death,  were  softly  laid  in  the  narrow  coffin;  perchance  he  would  bring  out  ttom 
the  marble  our  features,  wreathing  the  hair  either  with  the  leaf  of  Paphlaa  mjitla  or 
with  that  of  Parnassian  lanrel;  but  I  should  repose  in  secure  peace.  Then,  too,  If 
fkith  is  aught,  if  there  are  assured  rewards  of  the  good,  I  myself,  wtthdrawn  into  the 
ether  of  the  heaven-hous^i  gods,  whither  labor  and  the  pure  mind  and  the  lire  of  iri^ 
tae  carry  us,  shall  behold  these  things  ftom  some  part  of  the  unseen  worid,  aa  Ikr  as 
the  fktes  allow,  and,  smiling  serene,  with  soul  entire,  shall  fool  my  taA»  suftiaed  with 
the  puiple  light,  and  applaud  myself  the  whUe  in  the  Joy  of  ethereal  Olympos." 

ThiiB  nobly  addressed,  Manso  shows  his  coiresponding  approei*- 
tion  of  the  genius  and  other  qualities  of  his  visitor,  by  a  gift  of 
two  caps  of  rich  workmanship,  and  having  on  them  two  engraved 
designs — the  one  an  Oriental  scene,  the  other  a  scene  from  clasflie 

mythology;^  and  to  this  gift  he  adds  the  following  epigram  in  a 
Latin  elegiac  couplet.  The  compliment  (an  adaptation  to  Milton 
of  the  well-known  story  of  the  beautiful  Anglic  youths  at  Rome) 
is  as  pointed  as  it  is  brief: 


€1 


Joannes  Baptista  Alansus,  Marquis  of  Villa,  Neapolitan,  to  John  Miltov,  Eng^ 
lishman. 
"  Mind,  form,  grace,  face,  and  morals  are  perfect;  if  but  thy  creed  wore. 
Then  not  Anglic  alone,  tmly  Angelic  thoa'dst  be.' 


ft 


The  sentiment  expressed  so  delicately,  and  yet  so  distinctly,  by 
Manso,  seems  to  have  been  very  general  among  Milton's  Italian 
acquaintances.  From  his  first  entry  into  Italy,  he  had  thrown  aside 
Scipioni's  maxim,  recommended  to  him  at  his  departure  by  Sir 
Henry  >Yotton.  Wherever  he  had  been,  he  had  been  frank,  and, 
when  necessary,  even  polemical  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples ;  so  that,  having  met  so  many  persons,  he  had  left  behind  him 
a  track  of  remarks,  criticisms,  and  comments.  In  most  quarters 
the  criticisms  were  kindly  enough ;  among  some  of  the  firee  young 


A  See  the  cupe  described,  Bpitapkiwn  Damo'     nme;  bat  it  oontains  retroipeetiTe  aiingf^^yYii 
fiM,  Iine«  181—197.    This  LatiD  poem  was  not    to  his  travels, 
written  tiU  after  the  date  of  the  present  vol- 
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spirits  the  feeling  may  liave  been  that  of  increased  admiration ;  but 
there  were  quarters  where  necessarily  opinion  took  a  more  hostile 
turn.  "  When  I  was  about  to  return  to  Rome,"  he  says,  "the  mer- 
chants [at  Naples]  waraed  me  that  they  had  learnt  by  letters  that 
snares  were  being  laid  for  me  by  the  English  Jesuits,  if  I  should 
return  to  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  I  had  spoken  too  freely  con- 
cerning religion.  For  I  had  made  this  resolution  with  myself — 
not,  indeed,  of  my  own  accord  to  introduce  in  those  places  conver- 
sation about  religion,  but,  if  interrogiited  respecting  the  faith,  then, 
whatsoever  I  should  suffer,  to  dissemble  nothing.  To  Rome,  there- 
fore, I  did  return,  notwithstanding  what  I  had  been  told ;  what  I 
was,  if  any  one  asked,  I  concealed  from  no  one ;  if  any  one,  in  the 
very  city  of  the  Pope,  attacked  the  orthodox  religion,  I,  as  before, 
for  a  second  space  of  nearly  two  months,  defended  it  most  freely."^ 
This  is  all  that  Milton  records  of  liis  second  two  months  in  Rome 
(Jan.  and  part  of  Feb.  1639);  and  we  are  left  to  imagine  for  our- 
selves his  continued  occupations  and  relaxations  during  these  two 
months  in  the  now  more  familiar  city  —  Iiis  renewed  intercourse 
witli  Cherubini,  Holstenius,  Salzilli,  and  others;  his  renewed  appear- 
ances in  the  Roman  academies;  the  additional  opportunities  he  may 
have  had  of  hearing  Leonora  sing;  and  his  presence,  with  other 
Englishmen,  at  some  of  the  impressive  ceremonies  with  which  the 
beginning  of  the  year  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman  chapels  and 
churches.^  The  English  Jesuits  having,  after  all,  made  no  attempt 
to  molest  him,  he  takes  his  final  farewell  of  Rome,  probably  before 
the  end  of  February,  and  arrives  for  the  second  time  in  Florence. 

At  Florence  he  was  received,  he  says,  with  no  less  eagerness  than 
if  the  return  had  been  to  his  native  country  and  his  friends  at  home; 


1  Dtf  See.:  Worirs,  YT.  pp.  2R8,289:  Milton  The  mort  important  incident— his  introdno- 
did  not  exaggerate  the  danger.  *'  If  a  man  tion  to  HoLstcuius,  and  consequently  to  Car* 
in  his  going  thither  [to  Italy]  converse  with  diual  Barberini  — is  distinctly  referred  by 
Italians  and  diM^um  or  dispute  his  religion,  himself  to  the  first  (!>/  See.);  but  the  enco- 
lie  is  sure,  unless  he  fly,  to  be  complained  on  miums  of  Salzilli  and  Selvaggi,  and  the  Epi- 
and  brought  before  the  Inquitfition."  So  grams  to  I^eonora,  may  belong  to  the  second, 
writes  Lord  Chandos,  in  a  passage  in  his  In  the  language  of  the  second  and  third  of 
Hora  Siibseeiva,  published  1620,  as  quoted  by  the  Epigrams  to  Leonora,  indeed,  there  is 
Mr.  Mitford  in  his  Memoir  of  Milton  (p.  some  sliade  of  proof  that  they  were  written 
xxxTi.).  Wood  speaks  as  if  he  liad  heard  after  he  had  been  in  Naples,  —  the  allusion  to 
from  several  quarters  of  Milton's  **  resolute-  Tasso  in  the  second  having  a  certain  vivid- 
ness "  in  bis  religion  at  Bome,  and  of  ttie  ne»i,  as  from  recent  thoughts  about  him  with 
anger  of  the  Euglihh  Jesuits  iu  consequence,  Mauso;  and  the  local  allusions  to  Naples  in 
and  the  fear  of  otiiera  in  Rome  '*to  expref«  the  third  having  tlie  distinctness  of  personal 
their  civilities,  which  otherwise  they  would  recollection.  Certainty  in  the  matter  being 
have  done  "  impossible,  however,  I  hare,  for  the  sake  of 

2  It  is  quite  possible  that  one  or  two  of  the  coherence  in  ttie  narrative,  kept  the  *"<*-i<^irtf 
incidents  which  I  have  referred  to  Milton-s  togetlier. 

first  visit  to  Borne  took  place  in  the  second. 
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anS  tH-o  months  O^iinging  Um,  my,  to  th«  ndddla  of  Jk^  I6M) 
•wen  agun  spent  by  faim  most  affiwAlj  in  iba  aockitf  at  Oaddi, 
Sati,  IPVeeoobfddi,  CdhelHoi,  Bnommattei,  CSilmentd^  Pnsdni,  and 
die  rest  There  may  hare  been  a  second  or  ft  third  Tiidt  to  GalileoL' 
It  vas  from  Florence,  and  apparently  totrards  tfie  end  of  die  two 
months,  tliat  be  wrote  that  letter  of  thanks  to  Holstenina,  of  iriiiofa 
a  fragment  Iibb  already  been  qaoted.  The  remainder,  Fefening  to  a 
kind  of  oommiasion  vhioh  Holstenina  had  given  him  oo  hia  d«par^ 
ton  for  Florence,  has  its  proper  place  here. 


•••  •  •'  TheeommlMkmwhleh jxiaMMMdtogl'rameMtitdMbMpaelfngofa 
Mt^*'**"  codex,  I  here  mlnadf  au«ftill7  t^orud  to  my  tHondi;  who,  howintt',  hoU 
Ibrtk  Ibr  the  pment  yttj  naall  hope  of  eOecttng  that  inetter.  In  that  Wmxj,  I  an 
told.iKitUngewi  be  copied,  MdM(b3rle*TeflrMobt»liMd;  It  la  not  ponnltted  erea  to 
taing  a  pra  to  tbe  Bbla.  Bat  Ibej  ttQ  me  that  CUoraiuil  BMlbia  Donl  la  wnr  la 
Bmh;  be,  bBTlii£  been  Inrlted  to  Floranoe  to  nndertake  the  pnbUc  lecttnAlp  ia 
Qrcak,  It  dailr  expected;  andOnnKbhlm  tberuy  ItwIIIbeeur  forTOQtooompaM 
vhatywunatf  BtltlltwoiildhaTe'bevitTnlranioit  gntifrlitgacddeDt  tbraM^  tfa 
mttec  of  a  Und  M  endnendr  deabable  had  adiramMd  lomeiwhat  fkither  br  1117  Utdi 
MdHTDT,  nthtr  than  oOMTwlni  MtlngthBttt  fidliftnocAiltha^tngagedaajaaMe 


everywhere  be  at  yonr  bidding.  For  the  rest,  jon  will  hBFe  boand  me  by  ■  new  obtt- 
gatlon,  ir  yon  eoluto  the  moal  eminent  Cardinal  [UiltOD  gives  the  Cardinal  his  proper 
legal  title,  tben  recent]  with  all  possible  obecrrance.  En  mj  nanw;  whose  greet  vimiei 
and  anxiety  to  do  right,  ginguiarly  ready  also  for  the  promotion  of  all  the  liberal  arti, 
are  always  present  before  my  eye»,  ns  well  as  that  meek,  and,  If  I  may  so  say,  sub- 
missive lonfnces  of  mind,  which  alone  has  taoght  him  to  raise  by  bnmbUng  himself; 
concenting  which  It  muy  truly  ije  said,  as  Is  said  of  Ceres  in  Collimachus,  tfaoogh  with 
a  tnm  of  Ihe  sense :  '  Fefl  to  Ihe  earth  slUl  ding,  tnkile  the  head  u  totKhing  (Hympia' 
Herein  might  be  a  proof  to  other  princes  how  far  asnoder  and  alien  fh>m  true  mag- 
nanimity, is  that  sad  sapcrcilloasncse  of  theba,  and  that  courtly  haughtiness.    Nor  do 


I  The  rcmiTk  u  to  the  pouiblltty  of  ■  dl- 
Ttaioi]  of  (be  ncorded  incidents  iulo  those  of 

toFlonDOeuwellaitoBome.  I  fliid,  from 
letten  in  the  E»te  Paper  OIDce,<hit  Secn- 
lary  WlniJebsDli'j  «on,  Chrlrtdphcr,  was  n- 
siding  In  Florcmw  U  the  time  of  Hiltfln'i 


ueond  risit,  t 


land,"  snd  wondering  how  that  "barharoos 
nsUon  "  could  give  their  king  to  much 
bie.   Tin  Seotnb  oommotlons  seem  Ic 
been  the  talk  of  all  Ibe  Enropeui  001 


ence  too;  fbr  among  hli  prioted  letters  llmrm 
HdUfmi  Wui*t  ad  dirtnitt:  Parte,  IglTl  <■ 
DDs  of  date  Dee.  IE,  16SS,  iddnssed  to  DodI 
on  U»  Tcry  sqbtect  of  a  visit  which  be  (Bat 
MeniDt)  had  paid  to  this  llhnry.  Ha  has  net 
tiod  time,  he  ajr,  tharonghly  to  eiomlm  % 
which  would  take  at  least  linr  daji ;  but  ha 
entlons  has  noted  that  "  this  lihrwy  also  boa,  with 
iDiions  others,  that  oommon  defeat  of  being  nnda 
n  Scot-  tbe  charge  of  Ibcw  who  know  not  evco  th* 
names  of  aothon  soOlcient])',  and  an  men 
keepers  of  books."     Slnee  then.  Donl  and 


Cardinal  Barberini'a;  bnt,  as  already  stated, 
Donl  seems  to  have  beea  atnent  from  Bona 
when  Klllini  was  tbers,  and  to  have  lelanad 
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I  think  that,  while  he  is  alive,  men  will  have  to  miss  any  more  the  Este,  the  Famesi, 
or  the  Medici,  formerly  the  favorers  of  learned  men.  Farewell,  most  learned  Hol- 
stcnius;  and,  if  there  is  any  one  more  than  ordinarily  a  lover  of  you,  and  of  your 
studies,  I  would  wish  yon  to  reckon  mo  along  with  him,  if  you  think  that  of  so  much 
consequence,  wheresoever  In  the  world  my  future  may  bo. 
"  Florence,  March  30,  1639.' 


»* 


The  two  months  at  Florence  were  interrupted  by  an  excursion 
of  "  a  few  days "  to  Lucca,  about  forty  miles  distant.  There  were 
antiquities  and  interesting  works  of  art  at  Lucca ;  but,  as  there  was 
nothing  of  contemporary  importance  in  its  history,  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  it  was  a  pilgrimage  of  friendship,  that  he  might  see  the 
town  whence  Diodati  derived  his  lineage.  In  any  case,  he  had  to 
return  to  Florence,  in  order  to  take  the  route  which  he  had  pro- 
jected for  Ills  return  northward  through  other  parts  of  Italy. 
"  Having  crossed  the  Apennines,''  he  says,  "  I  passed  through  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  on  my  way  to  Venice."  The  two  cities  of 
the  Papal  States  thus  dismissed  incidentally,  might  have  been 
worthy  of  longer  time  —  Bologna,  as  the  most  flourishing  and  lib- 
eral city  in  the  pope's  dominions,  the  scene  of  Tassoni's  Secchia 
Hapita^  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  university  in  Italy,  and  of 
more  academies  and  other  such  institutions  than  any  other  Italian 
town ;  and  Ferrara,  as  once  the  capital  of  the  princely  house  of  Este, 
and  as  consecrated  by  the  house  and  tomb  of  Aiiosto,  and  Tasso's  ter- 
rible prison.  For  these  associations  he  probably  did  visit  them,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  general  glance,  and  omitting  details.  And  yet 
it  seems  to  be  with  this  transit  through  Bologna  and  Ferrara  on 
the  way  to  Venice,  rather  than  with  any  other  portion  of  his  Italian 
tour,  that  we  are  bound  to  connect  what  is,  in  one  respect,  the  most 
characteristic  relic  of  that  tour  as  a  wliole  —  his  own  attempts  in 
Italian  verse.  These  attempts,  consisting  of  ^yq  sonnets  and  one 
canzone,  have  been  usually  referred  to  Florence  or  to  Rome ;  but, 
though  I  am  not  positive  that  such  reference  is  incorrect,  the  com- 
positions themselves  seem  to  imply  a  date  subsequent  to  the  visit 
to  Bologna.  It  is  necessary  that  some  sort  of  literal  version  should 
be  before  the  reader  to  enable  him  to  judge.  It  is  well  also  that 
he  should  know  first  that  a  river  called  the  Reno  flows  close  by 
Bologna ;  that  this  river,  after  passing  Bologna,  takes  a  northern 
course  through  a  rich  level  country  lying  between  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  before  bending  eastward  to  the  Adriatic;  and  that,  in 
going  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara,  it  has  to  be  crossed  at  a  ford  or 
ferry  at  a  town  called  Mahilbergo,  twenty  miles  from  Bologna  and 
ten  from  Ferrara.    This  information  is  the  more  necessary  because 
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the  Reno,  named  in  the  first  sonnet,  has  been  supposed  to  bertha 
German  Rhine — a  supposition  utterly  perplexing.^ 

I. 

"OnoeAil  lady,  tXioa  ivIumo  betntlM  name  honort  the  gnujTslo  of  the  tteao 
tad  its  noblo  ford,  deroid  of  aU  worth  Is  he  whom  thj  geotie  ffphit  does  not  enamoor, 
whidi  xeveala  Uaelf  sweetly  withoat,  never  sparing  of  its  winning  acts,  and  of  those 
gifts,  the  arrows  and  the  how  of  love,  wherewith  thy  hlfi^  Thtoe  decks  itself.  When 
graoefhlly  thou  speakest,  or  gaily  singest,  so  as  might  move  the  hard  wood  Anom  the 
hUls,  then  let  each  one  goard  the  entrance  to  his  eyeB  and  to  his  ears  who  finds 
himself  unworthy  of  thee;  let  grace  tcom  above  avail  him  before  tiie  passk>n  of  lore 
grows  old  in  Ids  heart. 

II. 

"As  on  a  roogh  hUl,  at  the  browning  of  even,  the  native  young  shepherdess  waten 
some  strange  and  beautlfol  plant  which  spreads  itself  ill,  in  the  unaccustomed  dime, 
flur  Tnm.  its  own  genial  and  native  spring;  so  Love,  with  me,  quick  in  expression, 
raises  the  new  flower  of  a  foreign  speech,  while  I  sing  of  thee,  gradonsly  han^^tj, 
in  words  not  understood  by  my  own  good  oountiymen,  and  exchange  the  beautlfol 
Thames  for  the  beautlfol  Amo.  Love  has  so  wished  it;  and,  by  the  hap  of  others, 
I  know  wen  that  Love  never  wishes  a  thing  in  vatn.  O  were  my  sluggish  heart  and 
hard  breast  as  good  a  sofl  to  Him  who  plants  tcom  heaven! 

CANZONE. 

"Tho  ladies  and  the  amorous  youths  laugh  at  me,  accosting  me  round.  'Why 
dost  thou  write,  why  dost  thou  write,  versifying  of  love  in  an  unknown  and  stran<;;e 
tongue  ;  and  how  canst  thou  dare  it?  Say!  so  may  thy  hope  not  bo  in  vain,  and  tlie 
best  of  thy  thoughts  turn  outAvell!*  Thus  they  go  on  jeering  me:  'Other  rivers, 
other  shores  expect  thee,  and  other  waves,  on  whose  verdant  borders  there  sprouts, 
now  and  again,  for  thy  hair,  the  deathless  recompense  of  eternal  leaves;  why  loadcst 
thou  thy  shoulders  with  this  excessive  burthen?'  My  Song,  I  will  tell  thcc,  and 
thou  Shalt  answer  them  for  me.  My  lady  spoke,  and  her  saying  is  in  my  heart: 
'  This  ia  the  tongue  in  which  Love  delights.' 


ft 


in. 

^  "  Dlodati  and  (I  tell  it  thee  with  wonder),  stubborn  I,  who  used  to  scorn  Love,  and 

\  often  laugh  at  his  snares,  have  fallen  at  length  where  sometimes  an  honest  man  finds 
"^  himself  entangled.  It  is  not  tresses  of  gold  nor  cheeks  of  vermeil  tincture  that 
dazzle  mo  so,  but  the  now  type  of  a  foreign  beauty  which  blesses  my  heart — (carriage 
high  and  honorable;  in  the  eyebrows  the  serene  splendor  of  a  lovely  black;  speech 
graced  with  languages  more  than  one;  and  a  song  which  might  lure  from  her  miildle 
hemisphere  the  laboring  moon,  while  still  ftom  the  eyes  shoots  such  a  fire  that, 
should  I  close  my  ears,  it  would  avail  me  little. 

1  Cowper,  in   his  translation,  makes  the     the  notion  with  others   hitherto;    but  Mr. 
river  the  Bhlne;  and  I  think  that  has  been     Keightley  is  an  exoeption. 
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IV. 

"  Surely,  my  lady,  it  cannot  be  but  that  your  fair  eyes  are  my  sun ;  for  they  strike 
me  as  strongly  as  his  rays  the  pilgrim,  whose  feet  walk  through  the  sands  of  Libya, 
whilst  a  warm  vapor,  unfelt  before,  rises  on  that  side  where  my  sorrows  lie,  which 
lovers  perchance  (/  know  not  what  it  is)  call  sighs  in  their  language.  Part,  shut 
in  and  turbid,  my  breast  conceals  within  itself,  and  then  some  few  escaping  are  con- 
densed or  congealed  around;  but  as  much  as  reaches  the  eyes  and  finds  a  place  to 
issue,  is  wont  to  make  my  whole  night  liainy,  till  my  dawn  returns  laden  with  roses. 

V. 

"  Young,  gentle,  loving  simply,  since  I  am  in  doubt  to  fly  from  myself,  to  thee, 
Lady,  let  me  oflfer  devoutly  the  humble  gift  of  my  heart.  I  know  it  certainly  by 
many  proofs  to  be  faithful,  intrepid,  constant;  in  its  conceptions  graceful;  wise  and 
good.  When  the  great  world  roars,  and  the  thunder  strikes,  it  arms  itself  with  itself, 
and  with  solid  adamant,  as  secure  from  doubt  and  envy,  and  fVom  vulgar  fears  and 
hopes,  as  it  is  loving  of  genius  and  of  high  worth,  of  the  sounding  harp  and  of  the 
Muses.  In  that  part  alone  will  you  find  it  less  hard,  where  Love  has  planted  his 
cureless  sting."  ^ 

One  of  two  things  respecting  these  Italian  poems :  either  they 
are  pieces  written  at  different  times  and  not  all  relating  to  the  same 
object ;  or  they  are  a  series  relating  to  one  foreign  lady,  and  telling 
the  same  little  story.  (1.)  On  the  first  assumption,  the  most  nat- 
ural conclusion  would  be  that  Sonnet  I.  was  a  mere  sonnet  of  com- 
pliment to  a  beautiful  Bolognese  lady,  casually  met,  and  that  the 
rest  were  poems  of  some  keen  personal  affection,  the  object  of 
which  was  also  a  foreign,  and  almost  certainly  an  Italian,  lady. 
If  so,  the  first  is  sufliciently  disposed  of  by  saying  that  it  must 
have  been  written  after  the  Reno  and  its  ford  had  been  seen ;  and 
the  question  rises,  with  respect  to  the  others,  whether  they  were 
necessarily  written  in  Italy.     The  allusions  in  Sonnet  II.  and  in 

1  On  a  matter  respecting  which  there  has  English  imitator,  modified  by  the  fVeshness 

been   f>omc   dlflerence   of  opinion,  and   on  of  his  native  genius.     The  measure  of  tho 

which  I  am  not  myself  a  competent  Judge, —  verse  is  generally  correct;  nay,  more  than 

the  Italian  style  of  these  poems, — I  have  the  this,  musical;  and  one  feels,  in  perusing  these 

pleasure  of  presentiug  the  following  opinion,  poems,  that  the  mind  of  the  young  aspiring 

from  my  friend,  Signor  Saffi,  of  the  Tay-  poet  had,  Arom  Petrarch  to  Tasao,  listened 

lorian  Institution,  Oxford :  **  Concerning  the  attentively  to  the  gentlest  notes  of  the  Italian 

few  Italian  poems  written  by  Milton  in  his  Muse,  though  unable  to  reproduce  them  Ailly 

youth,  about  which  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  in  a  form  of  his  own."    The  false  literary 

think  I  may  venture  to  oflbr  the  following  taste,  and  the  Marini  style  of  metaphor,  of 

remarks:    As  rcgajrds  the  form  of  the  Ian-  which  Signor  SafiR  speaks,  seem  to  me  most 

guage,  there  are  here  and  there  irregularities  flagrant  in  the  fourth  of  the  sonnets;  wliich 

of  idiom  and  grammar,  and  metaphors  which  is,  I  helieve,  the  worst  thing  that  Milton  ever 

remind  one  of  the  false  literary  taste  prev-  wrote.    The  fifth  sonnet  is  in  the  most  serious 

alent  in  Italy  when  Milton  visited  that  coun-  strain,  and  is  a  fine  and  proud  definition  by 

try ;  although  such  a  defect  appears,  in  the  Milton  of  his  own  oharaoter. 
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the  Canzone,  to  hii  ooantrymen  as  standing  round  and  deriding 
him  for  writing  in  Italian,  might  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  in 
England  tliat  the  foreign  lady  was  seen  and  that  the  Terses  were 
written;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  ezpresuons  in  these 
pieces — as,  for  example,  ^ other  rivers,  other  shores  expect  thee" 
in  the  Canzone  —  which  suggest  that  the  poet  was  abroad  when 
they  were  written,  and  that  his  deriding  countrymen  were  either 
Englishmen  abroad,  or  Englishmen  imagined  at  home.  Farther, 
there  is  a  circumstance,  presentl^p*  to  be  stated,  which  quite  precludes 
the  possibility  that  Sonnet  III^  addressed  to  Diodati,  was  written 
after  his  return  to  England;  and  hence  that  sonnet,  and  conse- 
quently the  others  as  fhr  as  contemporary  with  it,  must  have  been 
written  either  before  the  poet  went  abroad,  or  while  he  was  abroad. 
The  whole  series  is  too  full  of  Italian  color  and  circumstance  to 
admit  the  first  supposition ;  and  there  remains,  therefore,  almost  the 
certainty  that  (as  generally  believed)  the  poems  were  written  in 
Italy.  The  place^  for  all  except  the  first,  might  then  be  Florence, 
as  some  have  supposed,  or  Rome,  as  others  have  supposed;  but 
attempts  to  identify  the  foreign  lady  would  be  hopeless.  Warton^s 
notion  that  she  was  the  singer  Leonora  is  totally  gratuitous,  and 
ought  to  be  set  aside.  (2.)  If  Sonnet  I.  belongs  to  the  same  series 
as  tlie  rest,  then  the  foreign  lady  was  a  Bolognese,  or  a  native  of 
the  district  of  the  Reno,  l)etwecn  Bologna  and  Ferrara;  and  the 
poems  (including  that  in  her  praise  addressed,  by  way  of  poetic 
relief,  to  Diodati  as  his  absent  confidant)  were  written  either  in  that 
neighborhood,  or  after  that  neighborhood  had  been  visited,  but  still 
in  Italy.  The  attachment  is  so  strong  that  he  seems  to  feel  flight 
necessary. 

The  circumstance  which  precludes  the  possibility  that  the  sonnet 
to  Diodati  was  written  after  Milton's  return  to  England,  and  which 
so  refers  tlie  whole  series  almost  certainly  to  the  Italian  journey,  is 
that,  though  Milton  did  not  yet  know  it,  Diodati  was  dead.  He 
had  died  very  soon  after  Milton  had  left  England  —  apparently  at 
the  time  of  Milton's  first  residence  at  Florence  (August  or  Septem- 
ber 1638).^  In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  communication, 
the  news  had  not  reached  Milton ;  and,  during  his  whole  journey, 
one  of  his  pleasures  had  been  the  anticipation  of  meeting  Diodati 
on  his  return,  and  relating  to  him  the  incidents  of  his  travels.  lie 
did,  we  find,  hear  the  news  some  time  before  his  return  to  England, 
but  so  vaguely  that  he  was  not  sure  of  the  fact  till  he  did  return. 


1  See  argument  prefixed  to  Bintaphium  Damonuy  and  also  linee  9—17  and  lines  125—138  of 
the  poem  itself. 
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The  sonnet  to  Diodati  cannot,  of  course,  have  been  written  after 
the  first  rumor  of  the  fact  reached  him.  Where  was  he,  then,  when 
he  received  the  first  rumor  ?  On  this  head,  we  can  be  exact  so  far. 
He  cannot  have  received  the  rumor,  in  any  form,  till  after  he  left 
Naples ;  for  he  then  hoped  to  show  to  Diodati  the  cups  that  Manso 
had  given  him  and  to  tell  him  all  Manso's  kindness.^  The  sad 
rumor  may  have  come  to  him  at  Rome  or  at  Florence  (and,  if  there, 
the  excursion  to  Lucca  would  have  had  a  melancholy  motive) ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  did  not  reach  him  till  a  later  period 
still. 

It  might  have  reached  him  at  Venice,  which  was  his  next  station 
on  his  way  homeward,  and  where,  he  tells  us,  he  "  spent  one  month 
[part  of  April  and  May  1G39]  in  examining  the  city."  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  attractions  even  of  Venice  would  have  de- 
tained him  so  long  if  it  had  been  so.  Among  the  attractions  to  Mil- 
ton, besides  those  of  which  all  the  world  has  heard  from  that  day  to 
this,  there  were  several  famous  academies,  of  which  that  of  the  In- 
cogniti  was  chief;  nor  would  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  be  the  less 
interesting  from  the  fact,  that  here  alone  in  Italy  was  there  some 
independence  as  against  both  Pope  and  Spaniard,  and  that  there 
had  even  been  expectations  that  Venice,  in  her  struggle  with  the 
papacy,  would  show  the  example  of  an  Italian  Protestantism.  It  is 
probable  that,  through  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter  to  Michael 
Branthwait  at  Paris,  Milton  may  have  had  special  hitroductions  to 
Venetian  families.  ^  The  only  incident  of  his  month's  stay  in  Ven- 
ice, however,  which  he  mentions  himself^  is,  that  here  he  shipped  for 
England  a  number  of  books  which  he  "had  collected  in  different 
parts  of  Italy "  (per  Italiam  cojiqidsiveram).  Philips,  who  must 
have  seen  many  of  the  books  afterwards  on  Milton's  slielves,  tells 
us  (almost  the  only  thing  he  does  tell  us  about  the  travels,  not  told 
by  Milton  himself)  that  some  of  them  were  "  curious  and  rare,"  and, 
in  particular,  that  there  was  "  a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books 

1  Eflitaph.  Damonis:  lines  179  et  seq.  hJ8  locum  tenens.    Here  is  an  extract  from  one 

2  There  wa.««  a  far  more  efTicicnt  and  steady  of  Talbot's  letters  to  Secretary  Windebank, 
correjipondence  between  the  Englinh  Court  dated  June  10, 1039:  "There  hath  lately  come 
and  Venice  than  between  the  English  Court  to  light  [at  Milan]  certain  verges  made  in 
and  any  of  the  other  Italian  States.  In  the  praise  of  the  French  and  disparagement  of 
state  Paper  Office,  there  are  only  one  or  two  the  Spanish  King,  which  have  much  troubled 
letters  from  Naples  during  the  whole  reign  the  Viceroy  to  discover  the  author;  but  at 
of  Charles  I.,  nor  are  there  many  from  Rome  length  they  are  found  to  proceetl  from  the 
or  Florence;  while  from  Venice  there  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Accadcmia  of  the  Irfuriati, 
series  of  letters  nearly  as  regular  as  from  who  is  since  imprinoned.  .  .  Here  hath  been 
Paris.  The  English  ambassador  at  Venice  a  report  in  Venice  of  a  great  persecution  of 
in  1639  was  Lord  Feilding;  but  he  had  left  the  Catholics  in  England,  and  that  her  miO- 
Venice  for  England  before  Milton's  arrival  esty  should  be  tumedsi'rotestant." 

(April  1639);  leaving  a  "Gilbert  Talbot"  as 
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of  the  best  manten  flouridung  about  that  time  in  Italy,  nsmelj, 
Luca  Marenzo,  Montb  Yerdi,  Horatio  Yecohi,  Cifi^  the  Prince  of 
Yenoaa,  and  several  others.^  Rid  of  these  hj  their  shipment.  Id- 
ton,  moving  homeward  more  rapidly,  ^through  Yerona  and  Milan, 
and  the  Pennine  Alps,*^  he  says,  ^and  then  by  the  Lake  Leman, 
arrived  at  Grenevn."  In  this  rapid  tramdt  from  Yeniee  acroes  the 
northern  Lombard  pldns,  other  cities  and  towns  of  note  mnst  have 
been  passed  through ;  and,  in  crossing  the  Alps  by  St.  Bernard, 
there  would  be  the  last  look  at  Italy  beneath. 

As  if  delighting  to  have  a  breath  of  fresh  Protestant  theology, 
after  so  long  a  time  in  the  Catholic  atmosphere  of  Italy,  Milton 
spent  a  week  or  two,  if  not  more,  in  Geneva.  The  Swiss  city  sdU 
maintained  its  reputation  as  the  great  continental  seat  of  Calvinistic 
Protestantism.  Since  Calvin  and  Farel,  there  had  been  a  series  of 
ministers  in  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  of  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, keeping  up  the  faith  and  the  discipline  established  at  the 
Reformation.  At  the  time  of  Milton's  visit,  there  were  several  such 
men,  celebrated  over  the  Calvinistic  world  beyond  Geneva,  and 
especially  among  the  French  Protestants  and  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land. The  eldest  Turretin  was  dead  (1631) ;  but  he  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  chair  of  theology  by  the  learned  German,  Frederick 
Spanheim  (1600 — 1G49),  who  had  studied  in  Geneva  in  his  youth, 
and  had  held  already,  since  1627,  the  professorship  of  philosophy. 
Another  theology  j)rofe8sor  and  city  preacher  was  Theodore  Tron- 
cliin  (1582 — 1657),  married  to  Beza's  grand-daughter  —  previously 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  the  Geneva  deputies  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  A  Scotchman,  Alexander  More,  with  whom  Milton  was 
long  afterwards  to  come  into  unpleasant  relations,  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  (1639),  and  was  qualifying  himself  for  a 
pastoral  cliarge,  not  without  some  suspicions  among  his  colleagues 
that  he  was  unsound  in  the  main  Calvinistic  points.  But  the  man 
in  Geneva  of  greatest  note,  and  most  interesting  to  Milton,  was  Gi- 
ovanni, or  Dr.  John,  Diodati,  the  uncle  of  his  friend  Charles.  ^  Be- 
sides his  celebrity  as  professor  of  theology,  city  preaclier,  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  Italian,  and  author  of  several  theological  works, 
Diodati  was  celebrated  as  an  instructor  of  young  men  of  rank,  sent 
to  board  in  his  house.  About  the  year  1639  there  were  many 
young  foreigners  of  distinction  pursuing  their  studies  in  Geneva,  in- 
cluding Charles  Gustavus,  afterwards  IQng  of  Sweden,  and  several 


1  Seo  antd,  p.  68;  but^  einoo  that  page  was     bnt  in  Laoca,  June  6, 1576,  and  that  be  mi- 
in  type,  I  have  found  reaaon  to  believe  that    grated  to  Geneva  very  early, 
the  Geneveee  Diodati  was  not  bom  in  Geneva, 
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princes  of  German  Protestant  houses ;  and  some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  among  Diodatrs  private  pupils.  At  his  house  Milton 
either  lodged,  or  was  a  daily  visitor.  "At  Grcneva,"  he  says,  "I  was 
daily  in  the  society  of  John  Diodati,  the  most  learned  Professor  of 
Theology."  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  it  was  from  him  that 
Milton  heard  the  first  rumor  of  his  nephew's  dcath.^ 

Among  Milton's  introductions  at  Geneva,  through  Diodati  or 
otherwise,  was  one  to  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  named  Cardouin  or 
Cerdogni,  apparently  a  refugee  on  account  of  Protestant  opinions, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Geneva  since  1608,  as  a  teacher  of  Italian. 
He,  or  the  ladies  of  his  family,  kept  an  album,  in  which  they  col- 
lected autographs  of  visitors,  and  especially  of  English  visitors  to 
the  city.  ]\[any  Englishmen,  predecessors  of  Milton  in  the  conti- 
nental tour,  had  written  their  signatures  in  it,  and  among  them  no 
less  a  man  than  Wentworth.  Milton  is  asked  for  his,  and  writes, 
characteristically,  as  follows : 

"  If  Virtno  feeble  were, 
Ilcavcn  itself  would  stoope  to  lior. 

'  Coclnm,  non  aniraura,  muto,  dum  trans  maro  cmro.' 
"  Junii  lO*',  1630.    Joannes  Miltonius,  Anglus."  8 


From  Geneva,  where  this  entry  fixes  him  as  late  as  June  10, 1G39, 
he  returned  homewards,  "through  France,"  he  says,  "by  the  same 
route  as  before,"  i.  c,  by  Lyons,  the  Rhone,  and  Paris.  At  Paris  he 
would  no  longer  find  Lord  Seudamore,  who,  having  been  recalled  at 
his  own  request,  liad  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  sole  ambassador ;  but  he  may 
have  had  time  to  call  on  Grotius,  who  had  received  several  letters 
from  Lord  Seudamore  since  his  departure.'    Leaving  Paris,  and  re- 

1  ITtetoIre  de  Genftve,  par  M.  Spon:  Go-  letterofhK  of  date  Feb.  1,1038-9,  quoted  by 
neva,  1730;  vol.  I.  pp.  fiOOrt  wqr.;  Lcti's  "His-  Gibson  (rarochial  liistory  of  llo!m»'-Lacy, 
toria  Geiievrina"  (1C86),  vol.  IV.  pp.  134, 135;  etc  ),  it  api)car8  tliat  one  of  his  last  culls  in 
and  articles  on  Diodati,  Spanlieim,  etc.,  in  Tariu  was  on  the  Trince  of  Coiide.  ''The 
Chalmera's  Biog.  Diet.  Trfncc,"  ho  says,  "  returning  mc  a  vlt»it,  and 

2  The  Album  "  was  brought  to  England  a  speaking  of  tlie  alTairs  of  Scotland,  said,  'It 
few  years  ago,  and  sold  by  public  auction,"  i»  the  humor  of  the>c  Turitana  never  to  bo 
says  Mr.  Hunter  (Milton  Gleanings,  1850,  p.  satisfied.  The  King  should  fall  upon  them 
23),  from  whom  I  derive  the  quotation.  suddenly,  and  cut  off  three  or  four  heads, 

sin  a  letter  in  the  State  Pajwr  Office,  of  and  then  he  will  have  iK*ace.»   This  the  Princo 

date  ^1  Jan.,  1638-9,  Seudamore  writes  that  desired  me  to  remember  and  represent  to  his 

he  has  been  at  St.  Germain's  to  take  his  leave  majesty  from  one  who  wished  his  felicity  and 

of  the  king  and  queen,  but  that  it  will  \Hi  a  rei>oe'C.*' 
mouth  before  he  comes  over.    From  another 

83 
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crossing  the  Channel,  he  sets  his  foot  again  in  England,  after  a  total 
absence  of  "  a  year  and  three  months,  more  or  less,"  late  in  July,  or 
early  in  August  1639.  The  sentence  which  he  thinks  it  right  to  ap- 
pend to  his  account  of  his  journey  as  a  whole,  it  is  right  also  that 
we  should  append,  in  closing  this  volume :  —  "I  again  take  God  to 
witness,"  he  says,  "  that  in  all  those  places  where  so  many  things 
are  considered  lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouched  from  all  prof- 
ligacy and  vice,  having  this  thought  perpetually  with  me,  that, 
though  I  might  escape  the  eyes  of  men,  I  certainly  could  not  the 
eyes  of  God."  ^ 

1  Def,  Su^'  Worka,  VI.  289. 
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GOULD    AND    LINCOLN'S    WORKS. 


Thesanms  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.   Bo 

cku.<>iti(>4l  Biul  airaiigi'<l  an  to  hicilituiu  tlte  fX|ii-es.'iion 
of  ideari,  au«l  AKsmt  iu  literary  cuiupoaitiun.  New  and 
improvetl  c<liii«)n.  By  I*ifrKR  Mark  Rikjet.  Revimnl 
and  Fldittxl,  with  a  IJst  of  Foreip^n  wonls  de(iQP«i  in 
Enf^liidi,  and  other  addition»,  hy  B.  8kars,  D.I).,  Pres. 
of  Brown  rniversily.  l'2nio,  cloth,  $1.50. 
A  work  which  onablcB  a  writer  to  seize  upon  just 
the  right  word  for  hi^i  purpo.se. 

'^slti  to  European  Celebrities.    By  William  b. 

ISniAGUB,  D.D.    l'.juo,  cloth,  91. 

A  Series  of  grapliic  and  life-like  Persoqpil  Sietchea  of 
•   many  of  the  nio.*t  di.stin{ruiiihe<l  men  and  women  of  Eu- 
roiie  ;  and  the  uttveluWnici'uniofa  facsimile  of  the  sifftia- 
ture  of  each  of  the  ])eri>ou.s  introduced. 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds,  a  Xtrw  Kr»mox.    Wrra  a 

fctTruiMi-MAkY  ri.u.»»oiK,  in  which  the  Author'8  Re- 
viewera  are  reviewed.     l'2mo,  cloth,  $1. 

This  maaterly  production  will  now  have  an  increased 
attraction  in  the  addition  of  the  .Supplement,  in  which 
the  aulbor'ii  reviewers  are  triumphantly  reviewed. 

Xaeanlay  on  Scotland.     A  Critique  from  the  "  Wit- 
ne&a/'  edited  by  11  ton  Millek.     12nio.  U5  eta. 

Ghambers'   Cyclopsedia  of  English  Literature. 

The  choicest  pnHliu:ijiti;.T  of  Enmi.sh  .Vii.hois,  lV«ira  tho 
earlieHt  to  the  present  time.  0>nnected  by  a  Critical 
and  Biographical  Ilifitory.  Two  octavo  vols,  of  700 
page^  eiich,  with  upward  of  300  elegant  lllustrationK. 
Embodsed  cloth,  $5. 

Let  the  reader  oi)en  wliere  he  will,  he  can  not  fail  to 

I     find  matter  for  pnifit  and  deUght.     Tlie  Hclections  are 

gems, — infinite  rich**-*  in  a  little  r<M>m  :  in  the  language 

of  another,  *'  A  whole  English  Library  fused  into  one 

Cheap  Book  V 

Ghunbers'  Homo  Book ;  or,  Pocket  Miscellany.    Con- 

tjiinin.L?  a  ('h.uco  .•-oUrtion  of  Int<TOstinij  atirl  In'^tnict 
ivi'  lt<'a'liiu',  \uv  the  Old  and  YouUiT.     trix  volumt-N. 
lOmo,  clotli,  S'5. 

Tills  is  f.illy  «*'in.'il.  and  in  some  respocts  puperirir,  to 
eitluT  of  tlnj  Cli.uii!x"i>'  (ttlicr  woiks. 

Chambers'  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge.     \\i'h  l  l»-^;iit  lIlu>ti:iU\e  J.ii;:i;i\ 
iiii(s.     It'll  \tiii.ui«-s.     Clotli.  ^r  ;')!). 

Cyclopaedia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  the 
Eine  Arts.    -^ '  imuf  ."•irctii'u  ui  aihciI..;*'.^  i.r  tin- 

vurioii"^  loims  of  l.iltT.-itnif.  ciftln'  An-,  of  Arcliifrf 
ture,  Kni;r;i\in'i',  Music,  TKctrv,  I  ;iititiii'_',  and  S-ulp- 
turc,  and  f-f  tlu*  ni<)<t  clt-l'iM't  d  I.iti  rai  y  (lianu-i'M- 
and  Artist-;  of  ililTiTcut  ('•nmtrif-*  and  Alt*''^.  ••tc.  I'y 
KAZTjrr  AKviNf:.  Nuuictous  lUu,>trations  7ilf)  paf,M'-<, 
octavo,  cloili,  S'J. 

Tlie  cli'>ico-t  collection  of  aticcdotcs  over  publi>ln'l. 
It  contains  '.>\\')  anoodoic-;,  o,i<)  tint'  ilhi-^tralion-^.  au'l 
snch  i«»  tho  \vo;iilc:  1";.!  vaii<'1y,  ;i-;  to  alTonl  an  in<.xliau-;l- 
ible  fund  of  iulcrfst  IVir  ovcry  clas^»  of  rciuJors. 

The  Hallig ;  <'f.  t^x*  ?ii«-<'i'f"i'i  i»  <^»''  w.iters.    A  Talc 

of  11  :nil)n"  l.'''c  on  tho  Coa-t  of  Srlilo-wii:.  From  ti.'' 
(HMtnan  of  jll"inatz.->ki,  by  Mr."«.  (iKnK(;K  V.  M\i:>-ii. 
12nio,  cloth,  61. 

The  Excellent  Woman.  •'•"^  d("^crii)"d  in  tho  Hook  ..' 

l'rov<nl>-.  Wihan  Inl  loiliirf  ioii  t>y  llm  .W.  U.  Si^ij.m.ii  . 
1>.I).,  containiiivT  tu<-nty-loiir  sjilonilii]  Jllu^tnition-. 
rimo,  cloth,  SI  ;  c-l.)th,  u'ilt,  Sl.T.)  ,  .-Mni  Tnrk<v. 
$2.50. 


Knowledge  is. Power.  A  View  of  the  Prodoetin 
KoiTis  of  Modern  Society,  and  the  Results  of  Labcr, 
Capital,  and  Skill.  1^  Ou9.  Kmgbt.  Xomeroas  B- 
lusi ration.'*.  American  (Edition.  Revised,  with  Adfi* 
tionA.  1 2mo,  cloth ,  $1 .25. 
iST  Thid  \A  emphatically  a  book  for  the  peofde.   X 

coutainH  an  immense  amount  of  important  iiuonnKtkB, 

which  everybody  ought  to  posiieas. 

Works  of  John  Harris,  B.D. 

TllK  (iREAT  'iK-UUKK,  hocts, 

Tbb  Great  Commckion,  $1. 

The  PKK-ADAMrnt  Earth,  $1. 

Ma.x  Primkval,  $1  26. 

I'ATRURniY  ;  OR,  THE  Faiolt,  $1.25. 

SERMi>.\8  ox  Special  {Jouauxm^  $L 

Works  of  Hngh  Miller. 

My  ^  iiiM'Ls  A.vD  ."^lioiiucASinEBS,  $1.26. 
Old  Red  f^A.M»fro.vE,  $1. 

FlXJTFRlXTS  OF  TUB  C*KKATOR,  $1. 
FlKOT  ImI'RIS-^ONS  of  F_\GlJkXD,  $1. 

Tktimoxy  of  thb  Rocks,  $1.25. 
Works  of  William  a.  VmUams.  D  J>. 

LecTI'KIU  O.S  IIIK  LoRD'.S  I'RJIYKK,  65  CtS. 

Rtxiaioi:*  rRix:RBs4,  85  ctii, 

^IlSClOJJLVIES,  $1.25. 

Works  of  Peter  Bayne. 

(."HKISTIAX  UkE,  iSlClAL  AXD  XNDIVIDrAI.,  $1.25. 

Emsays  i.v  Biography  xsh  CRinczsac,  Isr  i^^ausB,  $LSSk 
"'  ''  '*       SacDSiKiKi,  LSSh 

Works  of  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D. 

Glai)  Tu>ixus,  6a  cU. 

A  Lamp  to  tkk  Path,  63  eta. 

Seed  Time  xsh  Harveot,  63  eta. 

Works  of  John  Angpel  Jamei. 

'I'llK  MAKtUA(iK  Rj.Xi,  75  Ctci. 

The  CiiuKCU  M£Mnfut\s  Giidr,  33  cts. 
The  Cm-Rdi  ix  F-arxb-t,  40  ct« 

ClIKL-TlAX  rK(KJKt>W,  31  Ct'i. 

Philip  Doddridge ;  his  Life  and  Labors.  By  J.^or 

Moi  t.nroN,  li.li.,  Huthor  (<i  ^Sjnj-ilual  Jltfnte^,  fctc.aad 

!IU    iNrUuM  (TORY   ClI.AnEK    1)V    Kev      JaMKS    ii.     WlALL, 

iiMtlior  of  F'>itf.<ttjt.<  of  our  Fortfrifht-r?,  etc.  With  ^■^■j- 
lifi.l  Illuniinod  Title  I'l^'^^^,  Frouti.»pifce.   etc.     Itmo, 

clftli,  iiO  ct<. 

Life  and   Character    of   James    Montgomery. 

.\l)ri<l^' d  IVi-ni  tin-  n-oojit  l^-udon  l^iiii.in.  li-.  M:>. 
II.  ('  K.NUiMr,  author  of  J^uhj  IfunJiyuftm  an'i  hft 
Frini'ls.      Fine  IJk<'no>s   and    bwiulifully    illu-^trated 

litk>  i-aL'P.     IJmo,  cl<dh.  $l.2.'>. 

'lln-i  i>  an  oriuHiial  l)i'>;rr:i|ihy  propare»l  from  the  a^cn- 
dant,  h;it  ill-diu'r-i"  1  in.iicriaN  ci'ntain«.-i  in  the  arrmuc- 
I  ir  I  }'<il  'iiiii.i  of  tlie  l^^ndua  oililion. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondenoe  of 
the  late  Amos  Lawrence.    F^iit*-*!  b>  lus  M.n  Wm. 

U.  L\'.vi!i:\(  K,  M.l».  With  <'h^int  iK>rtrKit'*  of  .\nK»s 
and  Abbot  I jiwH-nce,  an  oupriivinir  of  fht'ir  Birthplace, 
and  an  Auto;.Ta]ih  pain*  of  Hnu'luritinir.  liiw  lane* 
oravo  voluiuc,  cloth,  $1.50  ;  al>«),  roval  1 2njo  t-ditka, 

cloth,  $1. 

Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Kestorians.    P? 

•     U»*v.  Imomas  l„\i  kjK.  his  Mnvivmir  :i^.~<H-Latt'  iu  Tb»t 
Mis>!ion.     With  a   Likcno-*,  Maj)  of  tho   C'ouutp-.  ac-1 
nnmeious  llhistration.*.     Ihinl  iilitiou  revix**!  and  im- 
provt'tl.     rjmo,  cloth,  $1. !';'>. 
H^"  \  most  intere.-Jtiug  memoir  of  a  xnof^t  rcmorkabl* 

man. 


JB^In  addition  to  work>  puhh'vhcd  by  thoms(-lv*'<,  tli<y  lio<?p  an  cxton'sivo  assortment  of-work5in  .nil  d»'mrtnv"35ts 
of  tradi!,  which  th<-y  Mipfny  at  riibliOurs'  prices.  /J:V)'n»(\v  particularly  invito  tho  attention  of  IVM-»k-.elU'r-.  Tr»- 
Vflin^'  Agvnls,T'ach<rs,  ^l■]l<•ol  Cnnnnittco^,  hlbrari-UH,  Clonrymcn,  and  {•rofcs^ioual  men  gt-nemlly ,  to  vb«m  i  'J> 
enil  discount  U  uniforndy  mail"-,  to  their  exten.-ive  stock,  it^  To  jwrsons  \\i.-hin;,'  co]>io.s  of  Text-ln^ik-^  for  etac- 
ination,  lln'y  will  be  forwarded,  iK-rmail  or  o'lierwiso,  on  the  recej^lion  of  one  half  tlie  price  of  tliC  'work  dasirei 
J8tir"0rdcrs  from  any  i>urt  of  the  countrv  attcmle<i  to  with  faithfulness  and  di^siwitch. 
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IMPOIITA.NT    AVORKS. 


ANALYTICAL  CONCORD^VNCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTU RICS  ;  or,  The  Bil.lo  presented 

unUiT  rH;<Unct  and  Oa-Hsific*!  Ueads  or  Topics.     By  Joiln  Ruhk,  D.D.,  1X.I».,  author  of  BQAical  C^tiptrdia; 
JHcUunary  <fthe  BMe,  etc,  etc.     One  Volume,  royal  octavo,  S36  pp.    Cloth,  ^  ;  Sheep,  $3.50.     Ju$t  PuUvtked. 

The  publLihera  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Gergymcn  and  others,  to  some  of  the  peculiar  fciturcd  of  thia 
great  work. 

1.  It  i^  a  conconlance  of  fubjeds,  not  of  xpord*.  In  thi««  it  dilTen*  from  the  common  conconlance,  which ,  of  course, 
it  doe.<i  not  tiuj>er»ede.     B*ith  are  nt'ccssary  to  the  Biblical  student. 

2.  It  embraces  all  the  t/»picj*,  lioth  secular  and  relijrious,  which  an?  naturally  8ujr-resteil  by  th«»  entire  c.mtonts  of 
the  Bible.  In  ihia  it  diflers  from  thoHcripturo  Manuals  and  Topical  Text-bix>kjt,  which  are  continixi  to  rt-li^'-ous  or 
doctrinal  topics. 

3.  It  coutaiiM  the  vJuile  of  the  BQAe  teithout  aJbrUffmrnt,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  Bible  in  c<»mm<»n  u-se, 
except  in  tho  cla.ositication  of  it.s  contents. 

4.  It  contain!*  a  j-ynnjnis,  .«.ejiarate  from  tho  conconlance,  pn'senting,  within  the  c«imj»ji«s  of  a  frw  jvi-.'i'i,  » 
birfr»-eyo  view  of  the  whole  content;). 

6.  It  conliiins  a  table  of  content*,  embractnjj  nearly  two  thousand  heads,  arran*^!  in  alr.lmb«'t:cal  nrd^r. 

6.  It  is  much  Kuperior  to  the  only  other  work  in  the  langungi*,  prei^inii  on  the  Nimc  gvneral  pbii,  an  1  i-  ««.Ti  n'd 
to  the  public  at  much  les:}  co^t. 

7.  The  purchaser prts  not  only  a  CmuvnlaruY. but  also  a  B3Jf.  in  tlii-»  volume.  Tlie Ruperior  conveniiurf  :i;i  Aug 
out  of  tlii:^  f.ict, — -Hviu:^,  as  it  diK.'-:,  the  nece.>*.>ity  of  having  two  bvok*  at  baud,  and  of  making  two  rcAwuce.-, 
iDiitead  of  one, — will  be  readily  apparent. 

The  general  Bubjects  (under  each  of  which  there  are  a  vast  numbi>r  of  fiub-<rtvi>ion.s)  are  arninjriHl  as  f  Hows, 
riz.  :  —  A:riic:iltiiri — ArnniaU — .VrcliilfHriure — Army — Ami'^ — liinly — ('an.'utn — Coiivt-nt — I  i<'t  a:.  I  Ire  — :  ,«.i:-e 
aul  I*eatli — K-!irth — P'amily — ';i>n«il«»^y — 'mkI — ib'uvcn — M<»Jalry — Idols — Josus  Om^t — .K-W' — L-»ws — MiiT^trate^ 
— Man — Marri;iiri' — Metals  and  MitifraU — Mini^t'TS  (.f  lti-!i:r:t»n — M'ricles — Occufwtiun^ — '  iC'Ilruincr^ — riir.ib'i'>  .*ird 
Ilmbb'ms — rer>ecution — I'nii^e  and  l*rayer — I'rophecv — lYuvid«;nct' — ne<l<niption — ^^-'abkitlis  and  IIi>!y  1  ..;.  — 
Sacrific*" — Scriptures — speech— ^piritu — ^Tabernacle  ami  Temple — ^\*ineYard  and  Orchanl — VL-ious  and  I'namy — 
War— Water. 

MENTAL   PHH^OSOPHY ;  includinjr  the  lutellect,  SoiiBibilitics,  and  Will.     By   Jo.seph 

Uavkn,  l'rofeii!»or  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  CoUejre.     Boyal  I'Jmo. ,  cloth  Sl..'»  i. 

Pn^f.  r.irk,  of  Andovor,  Imving  pxamin«'d  a  lar^o  i»ortiun  of  the  w>»rk  in  ni:uiii»crijif ,  -ayj,  *•  It  is  in^Tr.r.iLsiiED 
for  its  clt-iiruf-is  of  stylo,  i><Tpi«Tuily  of  metho«l,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  comprehen>ivcnc.>«  of  thought.  I 
have  betu  he.irtily  interesttni  in  it.'' 

**  As  a  text  br>ok,  it  in  i>o8ses.se<l  of  rare  merit.'' — X.  V.  Ei^ngdui. 

JI3"  Imm"«liately  on  its  publiciition,  this  work  wa-*  ado;>{fil  as  a  text  l"»<M»k  in  Brown  VnirrrxHy,  Mt.  Hfiifokc 
S^itnarj,  A  a'v'.r*t  CUl'^j^,  Spiiijl^r  InjiiUtU'y  X.  Y.   Wurti.^UT  F>  mab'.  C>lUif<,  and  other-. 

THE   GRKYSOX  LETTERS;   Correspondence   of  R.   K*H.   Gkky.son',   E.sq      Edited  by 

HiLVKY^  111 RJKJte",  author  of  /y.7ij;*i  </ F'U'h,  etc.     rjmo. ,  cloth,  $l.i5. 

Mr.  "  Grstki.v''  and  Jlr.  RaKJKIW  are  one  and  the  same  pt.-rMMj. "  Tlie  Ld'en  are  int'dVc'unl  p^ms,  radiant 

with  betiuty  aud  the  lii^hts  of  giMjiu«i.'' — I'hihi.  Chri<.  <A^.  "  A  IkkiU,  not  for  «m«' lurir  btit  for  all  h<»ur* — to 
think  over,  to  dnmm  over,  to  laujh  ov<*r." — l^/'f-.n  Jmrr.  '•  <<»:itainiii-^  a  trniit  inariy  wi«<',  Iruf,  and  «,'ii«riu.''.l 
reflectii»n-<,anl  writt»'n  in  an  attractive  htyle." — Jiodon  Courvrr.  '*Full  of  entertiimnent,  aud  full  of  frxxl  for 
thought. " ' — f*h Ua.  Prrstflfteriain . 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IX  AMERICA.     Treating-  of  its  pocnllaritieH  at  different 

?erio<l.s  ;  its  knTitiiuate  um?  aud  its  abuse  ;  with  (rl'.lfi  rn-;.  Cursory  ll«>mark)«,  an«i  Notices  rela*!n'.r  <o  <'<iinisi-terH. 
eacher-i,  ^Vh^n^^*,  Choirs,  .'><>ci"tie««.  Conventiwtit,    liiok"',  etc       By  N.iTir.wiKL  I>.   GofLi),  Author  of  StxAai 
llamumy  f  Chunk  Ilamumy ;  Snrrcd  Minttrd,  etc.     I'Jmo. ,  cloth,  1h  cent". 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENX'E  OF    JOHN    FOSTER.      Author  of  DeciMon  of 

Ch/ira^r,  K'*.'<:iy-*,  etc.     Rlite  1  by  .1.  E.  KvMxn,  with  notices  (»f  Mr.  F«Kn:::.  a.s  a  I'reach'.r  and  Comj^anion. 
By  J'>ii:.'  ^;iEPrAK:>.     A  n«'w  e-liti'm,  t>nr,  t^Junf:*  in  tmr,  700  jkji-^v*.     12mo,  cloth,  $l.L.'i. 

MALCOM'S  (NEW)  BHiLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  most  important  Xume«»,  Objects,  and 

Term*,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intendt'<l  priiic.ii ally  tor  Sabliath  ScIkj^jI  TKichers  and  Bible  Classt'S      By 
Bev.  H.)Wai:d  Mau'  >m,  I>.I).,  l*n-»idf*nt  of  LewL-biin?  Colle^'*.  Pa.     lOmo,  cloth,  *^  cts, 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  Horatio  B.  ILickett,  D.P.,  Prof,  of  Bib!ic:il  IJtirrature  and  Intiqjp-tation,  in  the  Newton  lh«-».  la-titution. 

tfl^  Tliis  most  imf>r»rtant  and  v<-r>'  j>opubir  work,  has  lun-n  thon»ughly  n'ri-Knl  C>.ome  [larts  l)«':n;r  entirely 
rewritten^,  and  c<»n^id<•^alily  enlarz^^l  by  the  mtro-luction  of  iniiM)rtant  new  matter,  the  result  of  the  Author'ii 
oontinuo.1  lalv'rious  invi-sti-jition'". '•inci>  tl)«*  publication  of  tin-  firstt  «'«li'.Ion,  aide<l  by  the  more  recent  publi*hed 
CTitict>md  by  other  di.-«tiuguish<'<l  Biblicil  Scholars,  in  thin  countrj'  an<l  in  Kurojie. 

CRUDEN'S   CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE:   a  New  and  Complete  Concr>rdance  to  the 

Ho'y  .>vT*i.*iires.     By  ^Vlexa.vdek  Ckcdex      K<?\i.*e<l  and  Be-e«lited  by  the  Itev.  David  Klvc;,  LL.1>.     Octavo,  cloth 
backx,  %l.'2h. 

Tlie  princ'ijKil  varl.'ition  from  the  Lirj«»r  b<Kik.  con«:4«  in  the  exclu^ion  of  the  Bible  rictionary  (which  ha.<<  always 
be<'a  an  inf.imbranc*').  th«'  cond«-ns;iti<.n  of  the  quotatii.n''  of  S-rlpture,  arranr^-'l  under  th«'!r  ii\o<t  obvioui*  heaos, 
whi'*h,  while  it  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  tjrfiUbi  fcuHWtitm  the  Hndiivj^  of  any  retjuire*!  pas.^ige. 

We  liave,  in  this  e*Ution  of  Cruden,  the  l>vt  nuule  Ix-tter  ;  tluit  is,  the  pre.-rf'ut  is  better  a  lapte^l  to  the  puri>OM*<i 
of  a  Con'-on'jince.  by  the  erasure  of  suiif-rduoiis  references,  the  omi-.'>ion  of  unn«'ces«irk' i-xplanati'-n-*,  and  the 
e^jnlraction  of  quotation-,  etc  It  is  In'tt^r  as  a  nuur:al,  and  ]K-t'«  r  adajjtcl  by  iN  i  ric^*.  t<»  ihn  m«'ans  of  manj'  who 
uecd  and  ought  to  ik>s."»cs.<  such  a  work,  tlian  the  formtT  large  and  ex[K»nsive  e<lition. — Purilan  liecnrder. 


aOULD  &  LINGOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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IMFORTA^NT     ^\^0IIB:S 


KITTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.    Condensed  from 

the  larger  work.  By  the  Author,  John  Kirro,  D.I>.,  author  uf  l*idarial  BiUt ;  Ilittary  tf  PalaHiitt ;  Serifimn 
Daay  Rfxidingf,  etc.  AAHwteil  by  Jamss  Tatix)k,  D.Ix,  of  GlaKguw.  With  over  Jiot  hMmdred  lUndntiam. 
Ooe  Tolumo,  octavo,  812  pp. ,  cloth,  $3. 

This  CrcLoriSDU  is  designed  to  furnish  a  Dictionakt  or  thk  Bmut,  while  at  the  mme  time  it  aiunrers  the  place  of 
a  CoMJCKXTART,  embodying  the  pmductH  of  the  best  and  mofit  recent  resenrches  in  biblical  literature,  in  which  tht 
Bcholam  of  Europe  and  America  have  beon  cngagt-d.  The  work,  the  reoult  of  immcnw  labor  and  research,  i^.  Ij 
universal  comment,  pronouncinl  the  best  work  of  itM  clattM  extant.  It  is  not  only  intended  for  minuters  and  tkeakgital 
itudaiUf  but  is  also  particularly  adapted  UiparenlSf  SdUxUhschoU  teachertt  and  the  great  body  of  the  religumspMk. 

A  conderued  view  of  the  various  brcnvches  of  Biblical  Science  comprehended  in  the  work, 

1.  BiBUCAL  Crancisx. — Embracing  the  Hiittory  of  the  Bible  Languages ;  Qmon  of  Scripture ;  literazy  Sttacy 
and  reculiarities  of  the  Sacred  Books  ;  Formation  and  History  of  Scripture  Texts. 

2.  liint>RY. — Proper  Names  of  Persons  ;  Biographical  fetches  of  prominent  Characters  ;  Detailed  Aeeoanta  of 
important  events  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  Chnmology  and  Genealogy  of  Scripture. 

5.  GiMXiKAFiiY. — Xames  of  Places  ;  Description  of  Scenery  ;  Boundaries  and  Mutual  Rdatkma  of  the  GDaniria 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text. 

4.  Akolbliukiv. — ^klanners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  ScriptoTC  ;  their 
Institutious,  Military  Aflairs.  Political  Arrangements,  Uterary,and  Scientific  I*ursuit<i. 

6,  Physical  Sokxce. — Scripture  Co!im<^>gony  and  Aistrouomy,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Meteorology. 


In  addition  to  numerous  flattering  notices  and  reviews,  personal  letters  from  tnore  than  fiftyi  of  ike  i 

ffuiihcd  JUiniders  and  Laynum  of  dijfa-ent  religious  denominatiom  in  the  country  have  been  received,  hi|d^ 
commending  this  woric  as  admirably  adapted  to  ministers,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  heads  of  famflics,  and  w 
Bible  students. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  is  a  fftir  specimen  of  individual  letters  received  from  each  of  the 
whose  names  are  given  below  : — 


just  the  facilities  which  are  needctl  by 

portant  business  of  biblical  education.    It  is,  in  ilM^lf,  a  library  of  reliable  information." 

W.  B.  Sprague,  DJ>.,  Pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  Albany,  N.  Y. — J.  J.  Camithers,  D.D.,  P^torof 

J  «__.-...  /, ._*i.__i  /-t L    T.._.,  _,'  »..      'oelHawes,  l).r>,,  Pa.<itor  of  First  Congregational  Chnzcb, 

Baptist  Church,  Boston. — N.  L.  Frothinf^ham.  D.Pl,  kt» 
>n.—Kphraim  Peabo«iy,  D.I).,  Pastor  of  Stone  Chaprt  Con- 
gregational Church  (Unitarian),  Boston. — A.  I^  Stone,  Pastor  of  Park  Street  Congregational  Oiurrh,  Boston.— 
John  S.  Stone,  I>.I).,  Rector  of  Chri>t  Oiurch  (Kpiscopnl),  Bn>oklyn,  X.  Y.-n,T.  R  Waterburr,  D.I>.,  iVunor  cC 
BowdoinStrt-et  Church  ((.'<»n:;ri'irati«mal">,U<)st«»n. — Ikiron  Stow,  I».l).  j  I'astorof  li<)wi>  Stnt't  Ri|)ti-.t  Cliurch,  B».>.t«"ii. 
— ^numia-*  H.  Skiimf-r,  1».D.,  I'asl.jrnf  c'armiin'Strort  I'n'^bytcrian  tliurcli,  N.  Y. — SaniuoIM.  Worcester,  D-lLPa-'af 


•nje 

author  of  AVrt}  (m  Uie  Scriptur'-.^ ,  X.  Y. — Ilowanl  Malrom.  I).l>. ,  author  of  BiUf  Dictimtary,  and  iV-sivJont  rf 
Lewislmrjr  University. — Ik-nrj-  J.  llipW,  IM'. ,  autlior  of  Xcli.<  (tn  Uw  Sf'Hjtturfjt,  and  lY**!.  in  Newton  Thity. 
Ins. — X.  I'orter,  I'rof.  in  Yale  Collejre,  Xcw  Haven.  Ct. — »Ian"l  Si-arks,  fMwanl  Kren'tt,  TlioiMlore  Frelic^huvstf.3, 
Robert  <".  Winthrop,  Jolm  Mclx-an,  Simon  (Ireeulcaf,  Thoni:i>  S.  Williainsj — and  u  largo  number  of  others  of  like 
character  and  stumUng  of  the  alxjvo,  whot^e  names  can  not  lu*ro  app«*ar. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTIXK,  from  tlie  Patriarchal  A-o  to  the  Trefiont  Time  ;  with  Intro- 

(iu«'tory  Chapters  on  the  (Jeoi^nipliy  and  Xatural  History  of  iho  (VMintr>-,  nn<l  on  tlie  Curtt<'n»i*  and  Institutkic  trf 
th«>  II«''brew.s.     iJy  Joii.v  Kim),  D.D.     With  upward  of /'(v>  humlrM  Jlhaif.ra/iitrK^.     V2mo.  cl(»tli,  $1.25. 

A  vf'ry  full  coniiK-n<liuni  of  the  jfeo;:^aphy  and  history  of  Pale-;tine,  from  the  earliest  era  nientiou<Hl  in  ScnrTuiv, 
t  '  lh.>  i-resmt  day  ;  not  ux^nly  a  drj-  re<"ord  of  Ixninilaries,  and  the  .succe>^sion  <)f  rulern,  but  an  iutelli^ble  accocnt 
<»f  tlu;  arricultuif,  habits  of  life,  lit.-ratur*'.  ^citnj'e.  and  art,  with  the  reU^^iou.s,  ik*!!!!^!!,  and  judicial  insxiturinni 
of  th»>  i'lhnliitaritH  of  the  Holy  J^and  in  all  a '.-■<. s.  The  dt'^orijjtive  itortitju-s  of  tlie  work  are  incr*\is«>il  in  ralu^  br 
nuin<Toii-!  worHl-cut-s.     A  more  useful  and  instructive  book  ha.s  ran-ly  been  pubh.'lu'd. — X.  Y.  O/tnmfrcioI. 

V.  !i.M'v«'r  will  nu'l  thi-t  Iwiok  till  ho  lias  po«<s<>s><'d  liimst'lf  thoroughly  of  it.s  content."*,  will,  we  venture  to  kit, rwd 
tlu'  IJiblo  with  far  nioro  intellip'nce  and  sati.>faction  tlurin;^  all  tlie  re-^t  of  his  life. — J^urilan  li4rvnU-r, 

r^'vond  all  di-puti',  thi-:  is  the  Ixv-t  hi-itorical  rompemlium  of  the  Holy  I-iud,  from  the  davn  of  Abraham  to  tli«*>« 
of  tin-  late  I'a-ha  of  V:z}'l>i,  Mf-hrnvt  All. — FAlinlnmjh  licvinv, 

^-w*  III  the  nuTuirmis  noiires  aa<l  reviews  tho  work  has  been  .«:tronofly  recommendwi,  as  not  onlv  adinirablT 
tt'bptfd  to  Ihi' famUi/,  but  iiUo  as  a  text  lK»ok  for  StiM/alk  and  loefk-day  scJumAs. 


A  TIIKATJSE  OX  BmUCAL  CRITICISM;  Exhibiting  a  Sys^toraatic  View  of  that  Science 

Ty  S.\.\n-f;t.  I).\vii»«).\,  D.lK,  of  the  UuiverMity  of  Halle.      Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  two  olegant  oruwj 

volunu'S,  cloth,  $.'). 

Tlwse  voluuK'S  contain  a  ntatoment  of  the  sources  of  criticism,  auch  as  the  Jt??.  of  tlie  Ilobrevr  Bfl^le  and  Gr«*k 
Testament.  tl»e  prinnijial  v<'r>ions  of  l)olli,  (luotations  from  tlu-m  in  oarly  writers,  pamlJ»»Is. — ••very  thini?,  iu  >hr.rt. 
is  di^.'.:i>;<"d,  whirh  properly  l)<-lf>ni,'s  to  the  rritidsm  of  the  text,  ci.iujirehendin^'  all  tlwt  coniC-S  lindtT  tlie  tilk-  of 
General  Inlnjductiim,  in  Introductions  to  the  (^Id  and  Xew  Testaments. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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CYCLOPiEDU    OFANECDOTES 

or 
LITERATURE    AND    THE    FINE    ARTS; 

OOaTAINIlVa    A    COPIOUS  AND    CHOICE    SELECTION    Or    ANECDOTES  Or    THE    YARIOt'S    FORMS   Ol 

LITERATURE,   Or    THE   ARTS,  Or    ARCHITECTURE,  ENORATIN6S,    MUSIC,    POETRY,    PAINTIMV 

AND    SCULPTURE,    AND    OF    THE    MOST    CELEBRATED    LITERARY    CHARACTERS     AND 

ARTISTS    OF    DIFFERENT    COUNTRIES    AND    AttES,    ETC 

By  KAZUTT  ARVINE,  A.  M., 

AVTROm  Ol    **  CTCLOrJKDIA   Of  MORXL  AITD   KSUOI0U8   AVKCDOTKB." 

With  numerous  IllustrcUijns.     725  pp.  Octavo.    Price,  cloth,  $3,00. 


This  ia  unquestionablj  the  choicest  collection  of  anecdotes  ever  publiohed.  It  ctintaios  tkrtt  thousand  and  firt§ 
muedoUs,  Djany  of  tlieiii  articles  of  iiitere«(t,  containinc  readinp  niattrr  equal  to  half  a  dozen  i>aee»  of  a  commoB 
12uio.  vuiuine  ;  and  siuch  is  the  wondert'ul  v.iriety,  that  it  will  be  fimnd  an  almost  inexhaiisitible  fund  of  inieresit  Cot 
ever>'  cla^>s  of  readers.  The  elaborate  cinxsilication  and  indexes*  murt  commend  it,  especially  to  public  Hpeaken*,  to 
the  various  cla<«fie9  of  literary  and  »eitmtific  vuHy  to  artLfLtj  m  chanics,  ami  otkerty  as  a  DiCTioivAitr,  for  rtfertmct^  in 
relation  to  facts  on  ttie  nuniberlesn  ttubjecti  and  characteni  intxtxluced.  There  are  alao  more  than  ont  kuHdred  ami 
fifij/JUu  lUtutratioiu, 

NOTICES   OP   THE   PRESS. 

**  Any  one,  after  pofi8es»ing  xhi*  work,  would  deem  it  an  indispensable  companion.  It  can  be  taken  up  when  but 
a  few  moment<4  are  to  qnre,  and  one  or  more  anecdote:*  read  ;  and  when  one  ha.i  the  mind  well  rtored  with  a  choice 
collection  of  anecdotes,  he  tUa  an  a»tiHtant  to  »uccedtfful  cunvert»ationaI  efiurts  w^hich  no  consideration  would  induce 
him  to  part  with.*'  —  Christian  Freeman. 

"  A  well-pointed  anecdote  is  often  useful  to  illuiitrate  an  ar^iment,  aud  a  memory  well  stored  with  perKmal  ind- 
dentfl  enables  the  pt.nwessor  to  entertain  lively  and  agreeable  converatiun.  This  book  will  be  an  armory  fiom 
which  to  draw  the  arrows  of  wit  and  satire  on  orxasiou.*' — JV*.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 

"It  is  a  compilation  of  rare  value  and  interest.  The  subject.^  and  charactere  embraced  in  it  are  so  various  thai 
every  ta«te  may  be  gratified ;  and  the  information  it  contains  in  regard  to  literary  chancten,  artisLs,  &g.,  is  invahi- 
able.*'  —  Fjut  Boston  Ledger, 

"  A  publication  which  every  body  nhould  poeness  ;  what  wHl  form  a  magnificent  collectkm  of  anecdotes  toodh 
iog  literature  and  the  fine  arbi."  —  Albany  SpeeUdor, 

^  It  i!<  brimful]  of  amusing  Kcnc!),  enlivening  anecdotes,  pans,  and  Jokce,  interspersed  with  reminiscencee  of 
remarkable  men."  —  JVno  Bedford  Daily  Evening  Standard, 

"  Thk  id  a  mo«t  valuable  work  for  all  public  speakers  and  writers.  To  the  gcneial  reader  few  books  will  ba 
taand  more  entertaining  aud  imstructive."  —  Saeo  Democrat,  • 

**  It  f(>rn»  a  large  dictionary  of  well-itelecred  anecdotes  on  all  the  important  subjects  connected  with  literature  ani 
ait,  toiHcaUy  and  alpliabetically  arranged,  and  numerouidy  illu^itrated."  —  Fanner's  Cabinet 

**  One  of  the  most  entertaining  tilings  that  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  a  day."—  JV.  EL  Sentind, 

**  One  of  the  most  complete  things  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  the  public.  There  is  scarcely  a  paragrapdi  in  the 
vriiole  book  which  will  not  interest  some  one  deeply ;  for,  while  men  of  letters,  argument,  and  art  cannot  afiford  to 
do  without  ito  in)nien!«e  fund  of  sound  maxims,  pungent  wit,  apt  illustrations,  and  brilliant  examples,  tiie  merchaat, 
mechanic,  and  laburer  will  find  it  one  of  the  clioiceKt  companions  of  the  hours  of  relaxation.  *  Whatever  be  the 
moud  of  one'it  mind,  and  however  limited  the  time  £>r  reading,  in  the  almost  endlei»  variety  and  great  brevity  of  the 
articles  he  can  find  something  to  suit  his  feelings,  which  he  can  begin  and  end  at  once.'  It  may  alw  be  made 
the  veiy  life  of  the  social  circle,  containing  pleaiont  reading  ft>r  all  agw,  at  all  times  and  seasons."  —  Buffiilo  Coauner- 
eial  Advertiser, 

**  A  publication  of  which  there  is  little  daneer  of  speaking  in  too  flattering  terms ;  a  perfect  Thesaurus  of  rare  and 
^vioiis  information,  carefully  selected  and  methodically  arranged.  A  Jewel  of  a  book  t(*  lie  upon  one's  table,  to 
«atch  up  in  tluR<e  brief  moments  of  leisure  tliat  C4i«ild  n<it  be  very  profitably  turned  to  account  by  recouiue  to  anj 
omnected  work  in  any  department  of  literature."  —  TVey  Budget 

**No  family  ought  to  be  witho«it  it,  for  it  U  at  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  veiy  interesting ;  containing  matter  cnm- 
piled  from  all  kinds  of  bnok:)^  frttm  all  quarteni  of  the  globe,  fmm  all  ages  of  the  world,  aud  in  relation  to  every  corpo- 
real matter  at  all  worthy  of  being  remarked  f  >r  rememtiemd.  .No  work  lias  be<n  is.'vue^l  fW>m  the  press  fur  a  number  of 
rears  fi>r  which  there  wat  t^uch  a  manifest  want,  and  we  are  certain  it  ''Jily  needs  to  be  luiown  to  meet  with  an 
Immense  sale."  —  JVIrw  Jersey  Union, 

"The  work  will  be  useful  to  all  rlas-en,  not  only  the  sphnlsr  but  the  general  reader.  As  a  bonk  of  rrferenre  it 
will  be  invaluable,  and  mi  iier^^m  wli<i  tU'  ir<-«  v>  |fi->«'MH  informftti<in  in  regard  to  tlie  world  of  letters, science,  anrf 
art,  should  be  withiMit  it."  —  Dailij  J^rvi^  ^(.trport,  H.  I, 

"This  is  not  a  mere  striry  teller,  a  rnnipilation  »if  *  l»»ttir  ysnm  »  snd  finerdote»«.  but  a  really  valuable  compend  of 
sketches  of  great  men  and  literar>'  ruri*><itin«.  It  i<  n  liiili-  iilif.-iry  in  if"  If,  nml  cuntaiiiM  a  fund  of  rich  anecdotes 
that  \A  useful  and  entertaining  D>  all  n-adcr-'.  ft  "'i-ni  i  likif  i]i<:  niivir'-itinn  ol  .ntiu*  wi>^  old  friend,  who  has  lived 
forever,  and  been  a  playmate  of  all  groat  and  c-Mf  I  ui<'fi."  -  -  Fiinntnin  and  hurnal^  Gardiner^  .Me, 

"  Well  calculated  to  interef^  every  rlass  of  readf  r«,  M>r\'iiig  ni  nn  ■{•rf'nihre  entertninment  and  laource  of  nseftil 
infomialion.  when  the  mind  needs  to  be  rela[)s«l  from  the  fiiigues  of  study  i>r  tlie  proMuro  of  buifiness  and  cam.**- 
JUandurter  Messenger. 

"  Tbe  author  has  dl-fplayed  admirable  taste  in  his  selerti^ins,  and  has  taken  due  rare  to  avoid  every  thing  of  an 
UDjurifjus  tendency.  IIi<<  work  is  adapted  to  afford  agreeable  eiitf-rtainuieiit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  much 
iseful  information  " —  Zion^s  Adeocate, 

"  A  most  comprehensive  work,  embracing  anecdotes  of  difftingui^hed  men,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tho^a 
now  living  and  moving  imong  us.  Such  a  bor»k  has  a  use  hnyuud  tiie  pleasure  a  flrKt  and  deHu.'t(ir>'  penml  may 
aflbrd  ;  the  anecdotes,  having  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  may  be  readily  referred  to  as  occasion  may  require,  *  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.' "  —  Kennebec  JoumaL 

"  It  is  well  printed,  furnished  with  numerous  illustrations  representing  persons  and  places  of  note,  and  contains  i 
Vast  fund  of  anecdotes.  The  industry  of  the  comjriler  in  accumulaiijig  snd  arrsngiug  such  a  mass  of  Uitfaij  mallsr, 
must  hare  been  smstfag.**  ~  Lawrtmu  ComrUt 


AfiVINE'S  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  ANECDOTES. 

■'  Thia  wntk,  whirh  if  the  mtwt  extensive  and  comprehensive  collectioa  yf  anecdotet  Aver  publidied,  cannot 
Become  hi^hlj  popular.*'  —  &t/em  Gaiettc 

*'  7*hcy  are  not  Joe  Miller  joke«.  btit  contain  usefUl  historical  inftmnation,  aeaaoned  with  the  wit  and  eccentridtitf 
rf  ^cat  nu'n,  with  uiaitcrs  calculated  tu  awaken  grave  reflections  and  generous  sensibilitie*."  — Jomrmal  OMi  Ca^ 
-i«r,  AVw  Haven, 

"  Thiii  valuable  and  intereHtini;  work,  we  are  ntii<fled,  will  meet  with  univeml  favor.  The  anecdii^es  are  ttctl, 
nithv,  and  entt- rtaiuiiig  j  admirably  calculated  to  afford  pleasure  and  profit  while  spending  a  leinue  booz."— JU> 
h»eU  (hiuttt, 

"  A  very  extensive  ctillcrtion  of  agreeable  anecdotes  and  bits  of  reading  in  relation  to  mbjects  connected  with  Ut> 
erature  and  art,  which  are  nrrnnfrod  under  alphabetical  headi*,  and  are  so  varimis  as  to  afford  miKtt  hnppy  illiiinnnoaa 
to  (he  autlhtr,  the  orator,  tlti'  teacher,  and  tlie  convcrsationaliiiL  A  pleasant  and  useful  work,  one  which  will  al- 
ways funiish  a  fund  of  aniuwrneni,  information,  and  illustratiou,  without  iniJuTy  to  the  innocent,  and  without 
offence  to  tlie  mv»ralist."  —  ^Varfulk  County  JoumaU 

*'  It  '\»  not  a  fihilly-shally  publication,  but  one  of  decided  merit,  involving  great  research.  The  anecdotes  are  classi- 
fied under  (ix'ir  various  t'>|tic>(.  Herein  it)  the  cream  of  literature,  gathered  from  all  sources,  far  and  near."  —  Cukm- 
nati  Journal  and  ^les/ien-fcr. 

**  A  va»t  fund  of  curionti  and  valuable  information.  The  form  of  anecdote  \f>  one  of  the  ino«t  agre«*able  gnrte  ia 
wliirii  kiu»wU*<i$rp  can  be  chithed.  and  the  one  of  which  tlie  memory  \»  the  most  tenacious.  Every  pace  of  the  Cy- 
cIoi>a>dia,  thrrcforr,  will  be  found  attractive,  both  on  account  of  the  in^ttruction  and  amuwuieut  which  h  affords." — 
Ports  uouUi  Journal. 

"  The  anecdotes  are  not  only  entertaining  and  instructive,  but  many  of  them  fiimish  important  information."— 
KrliffioHS  Her-ild, 

"  'J'Ih'  thiok  is  a  well-fpring  of  entertainment,  to  lie  drawn  from  iit  anv  moment  and  tor  all  times,  a«  it  compriMS 
the  choicest  anecdoti-n  of  distinguished  men,  fn>m  the  reni<»test  jx^riod  to  the  proMent  time.** —  Bangor  Whig, 

'*  Anecdotes  are  pleasant  to  read,  and  amuAine  and  entertaininir  to  tell,  and  serve  valuable  ends  often  in  tbc  iray 
of  illn>tratii>n.  I'bo  Kelection  ha4  been  carefully  made,  and  nothing  low  or  irreligious  hait  been  admined.  it  will 
prove  an  ailmirable  family  l)«M>k,  and  will  be  useful  on  the  table  of  the  scholar.'* —  Cincinnati  CkHstiatk  HeruHi. 

''  A  ho(»k  that  n)ay  be  purchased  for  tlie  wijiter  evening  amusement  of  a  family,  without  any  fears  of  niond  pcusnik* 
^  Vertuont  Chronicle. 

"  The  book  will  be  a  valuable  one,  not  only  for  the  young,  but  for  all  who  have  any  relish  for  the  delists  of  liler- 
ature  and  art.'*  —  Brattirboro^  Eagle, 

"  One  of  the  mot>-t  valuable  and  useful  works  which  has  been  issued  from  the  press  in  a  long  time.  It  should  ke 
M  the  librar>'  of  everj'  scholar,  and  in  the  hands  of  cver>'  man."  —  A'etpport  Daily  AVi0«. 

**  It  will  prove  one  of  the  ni<wt  interestinc  publications  of  the  day,  and  will  undoubtedly  meet  writh  a  beai^  n- 
coption  throughout  the  land."  —  Baltimore  Observer. 

"  The  work  h  very  neatly  printed,  prettily  ilbntratcd,  and  furnishes  a  pleasing  variety  of  good  reading.  We  haw 
always  had  preat  confidence  in  these  pnbli<hers  a^  caterers  for  the  public  taste.  We  do  nut  recollect  having  seen  a 
bad  lK>ok  with  tlieir  imprint  ui)*>n  it."  —  Biblical  Recorder^  JV.  C. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaininc  works  for  desultory  read inc  we  have  seen,  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  vw 

extensive  cirriil:t;i()ii.     A-*  a  in'^t  cntiTtrtiniiij:  tal)le  lK»okj  we  hardly  know  of  any  tiling  at  once  »<.»  u«(Ktructi%e  md 
aniusiii:.'." —  Christian  tut    liirnirrr,  A".  }'. 

•'  Tlie  Mi'>'-t  iiu«T<-~Tiiiir  work  offlio  kiml  wr  hnve  ever  ?een.     No  one  who  ninkcs  pretcn>ion3  to  literature as  ^hs 

don't:—  >liouM  be  unrjoiit  a  rtijiy."  —  lirl/u^t  Hrpuhliran. 

"  A  rare  volniin'.  ;il">'ni'liriL'  i'l  ;i  rare,  «■.>;•!. hh,  nn«l  rlinire  •jelcftion  of  nncrijote-s  and  farts  relaiinff  to  lit»T?fir^. 
prrliiT«'<  turc.  ;'..i  ii\ .  ;  i:.,f  i.  i.-.  nni-ir,  .•iiul  \\a;  otlicr  arts,  and  ol"  tin-  iii<>-t  ce!c!»ratc(l  literary  men  and  arti<t>  if  ill  xpr^ 
and  <"uiniTrii-.'' —  \V-  -'I'l-  -.'t  I/rmi>r.rit. 

"ft  roini-'i-r-;  a  un-;!  v.iri<  ty  i>f  liiitf.-r,  yriois  aii<l  b'ni 'n  ii-,  iji^tnictivf  and  rntt-rrainins  Guard  hr-;  k»a 
plai-<"l  .•".':  i'l-t  the  i:  »i<i'l''<  ti<tt,  t-.f  \>r.'.r.  <•  ai'  1  lilnl.i  ^t•..li^.'-,  tir  w  hit-v  r  ri;:i:lit  bo  oiri-n.-.ivo  V>  pin^l  t;i-:re  :"iU  ::« 
intifa!  seii-iiMlitic-.'' — C'iri  t->in  ^^t'l  r»r, 

''  It  i<  a  riili  trca.-nri-  of  tbi>iii;ht,  :\i'i\  wit,  an.!  b-ar'iir'!!,  ilbi^tratiiii  tlir"  rlnrartrri^tirs  aiiji  |>f4Mili;iri!!f-«:  «f  m'U.T 
of  the  UJ.^^t  ili-tii>i:iii-!.'.'l  li-M'-^  iM  till-  lii-ti.ry  ol  iit-r  .lir.'  aii>l  th--   ::r-."  —  (."'(-(-'i .«  {)b<frr>r,  P.'nlui^'.'.'y-.iA. 

" 'F'|:«'  Ti!iL'«'  o!  to;.ii- ■  iI!ii>natfMl  i^  wry  w  i'!'\  nl.'tini:  to  n.it'irf-,  reli::ii)!i.  ^rimre,  and  atr  ;  fi:r::i-b:ii  .ov-'« 
illii"-trari.  ii-i  (or  thi- |>rr,uii<  r,(|i<' oraf'-r,  tlieS;!tb'lb  «-.hi><>l  ti- kIi'T,  an. I  tia*  iii-fruct"r<  of  i«':r  e.»:nniiii  -rJu-.-.*, 
ara.b  in!''-,  'in!  r-,il|._'-.  I'  ,ii  i .:  pr  ivc  n  \.ili.i''!«  v.  iik  t>r  ;!:'•  firi  si.!-,  a^  \\  (11  ;ls  for  ihf  liljr;.r\  ,  a*  it  i^;  wil- 
Ciil;;!' il  '..  ;■!.  uM- an'l  cli'y  all  ria-  '•-."  —  C'tri-^'idn  R   fi-'ir,  Z.  uir^riih ,  (i'tio. 

"  A  vast  t'lMid  of  (iirions  and  vabialilo  ir  forniafion.  Tlir  fonu  of  anordote  i^  one  <if  tbe  njo^t  a^ref^nblr^  Cirtw  b 
wbii"|]  kn-t-.v '('ilirf  ran  }u' cloilii-il,  and  tlir>  onp  cf  whiili  the  in'-mory  i-  tiie  rno^t  t«Miari«.iis.  l!v»rv  ihipe  ot' **•# 
('y<  I'lp.i"!' :.  til'  Kf.,r,  ,  will  br  foind  attraciivi ,  !»otb  ou  acc.iait  tt  tin-  in -triutioii  and  ninii.«^Miu-nT  which  it  alfriK" 
—  /.'///cr.V' /rv  I.iUir. 

"  Tt  i-  '■:•<  ■  <"  il  ■  •  M.-t  int.Tt  fi""  pMMirntion-  "f  tbo  •^■•a  in.  rVi(>  a  1:::!-  ibb-  trait  of  tbe  Vidinnr  i-;.  tK  it  >  r-u  Xf.m 
rrv  '  \N  i'li  -y  •!  •' .  ••■•(•  or  i''"  ii-i\<' tn  d-Iic-'-y  ;  ar  d  "ne  t;r.  at  a  Iv.'.m!  i;_'..  dt-rivtMl  fr.  iri  it>-  j>4»-^f -^i,  ;,  ;.,  r'-e 
in.-i:'!il  v  \  '.  'i  ir  r.  i  -  i,'  .  iI;'  •  |;ar:n  t-T  of  in.any  <  I"  tii"  ::r"at.  W";-  n  ■•  .nuri'-nd  o:ir  readier  ^  t(»  u!»la:ii  rlii*  Uk  k..  b-^ 
llevii'i!  th  It  ;'ii-  ani.iMi.t  tin-  fxpcndcd  will  bo  wril  <'i<  nt.'' —  S"ut'i:rrt  />  i, 

•'  A  )i.  a-i'-T'l  vt'biiii',  \\  hi'  !i  we  \\-..M!d  not  part  wiili  f  r  v.\\<r  tlie  prife.  To  the  scholar,  the  im»fe-«-ional  a:"., 
or  th«'  man  of  bi-nn-,  it  will  b''  a  tn*asi:n'," —  Conroril  Prmocrnt. 

"Tbc  :ii  ♦(•i-:i-<'!'  •.<  n  !b-.tioi;  i.?".>;i>r.lM'p«;  that  ha--  evi-r  b!'<-n  i--"H'd  fr.m  tlie  pros-«.  A'J  a  voliiinc  f(ir  ^■fer*'^^, 
tlii-^  Work  till  •  a  i-I  ire  bit'u-rto  vt'--ijit  in  Vrm-riran  and  Ki!i!li-h  lifer  't';rf.  f;inii-hi!'<:  on  ever>-  t<:pio,  within  tin-  r .:  :» 
(>1  th'-linc  ail-,  til-  bf-t  aiid  i;ii'>-t  •b-i.Mnt  ilin-lratioii'^." —  Clarriin'xt  }'.n-^{f.  , 

*'  A  ulanrr  at  rli.-  (•■•pio'i  -  ind<-\-  will  ^a'i^fv  any  'irie  ofthe  value  of  thi-  lMM>k.  It  i*  Mndoii'>t»'dlv  tlie  frillc^t  an  1  ^*< 
ColltM-tion  (•(■'i -■  ..'.III  -  ..t'  lit'-;  iMif  and  the  line  arts  ever  pnbli>h'».|,  and  tbvsj  rves  a  pl."<e  in  f\  >  ry  le.Mii-  .-ii,d  i  r.vT.» 
hlirirv," — .\>-.-  F.,tr'.i:,i  I>\ir-nrr. 

•'  We  know  cf  r'n  wnrk  which  in  the  -arnf' -'pare  r(Mnpri>es  co  innrli  vabrabb'  inf«>rtnafion  io  a  fo-'n  -mi  enteratniPi 
and  >o  Wfdl  adaiiTf  d  t  •  nnkc  an  indtlildc  irnpn-  -ion  npori  thr  mind.  It  nin-t  'mt-ikk'  a  -iroid.ir.i  Work  and  Ik-  rT-.'.>:"J 
dJnonsthe  lew  b  ■.  .k- \\  lii'"h  are  indj-prn-i.ildM  torvery  comfdett'  library."  —A'  >'.  C'>r,>!ic'i. 

•'  Ilrrei*  a  i»erfi  ft  rrp  >  irori"  of  the  nno^t  rl.'oiro  and  approved  >[)e-i:Tie?i-<nr  thi< -peri.-(,f  infomiatiiin  M^-lectr-d  wjfb 
♦he  crcate--t  car»>  fr.cii  all  sonn-e-:,  ancif^nt  anil  timdern.  Th<«  w..rl:  i>  rf  pb-to  w  ith  >:nh  c-ntortaiinuent  aJ  id  a<laiit«d  U 
ill  grades  of  readers,  th"  'uost  or  Icx-jt  intellectual."  —  Mnhoduit  Quarte  lij  Magazine. 

GOULD  AND   LINCOLN,   runLisiiKna,    Bosto5 
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Thb  work  embracer  about  one  thousand  authors,  chmnologically  airannted  And  claaMd  as  Poetii,  Ifintnrian*,  Dram- 
itists,  Philusophera,  MetaphyHicians,  Divines,  etc,  with  choice  solectionrt  fnun  their  wrltinpt,  roiiiuTtcil  hy  a  hU*- 
IPTiphical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Narrative :  thus  preHonting  a  complete  viow  of  KiiRliiih  Uteraturc,  frofii  the  earlin«it 
to  tlio  present  time.  Let  the  reader  open  where  he  will,  he  cannot  fiiil  to  And  matter  for  pnillt  and  deliKht.  The 
•elections  are  gems — infinite  riches  m  a  little  room;  in  the  language  of  another,  **A  whole  Knuluii  Uiutuuf 
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0:^The  American  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  steel  and  mexzotint  Rngrav. 
m^:st  of  the  heads  of  Shakbpeare,  Addison,  Btron  ;  a  full-lencth  iKirtrait  of  Dn.  Johnson,  and  a  beautiful  scrnle 
representation  of  Outer  Goldsmith  and  Da.  Johnson.  These  !mp«*rtaiit  and  elegant  additionii,  together  with  su- 
perior paper  and  binduig,  render  the  American  superior  to  all  otlicr  editions. 

EXTRACTS    PROM    COMMENDATORY   NOTICES. 

lYom  W,  H.  PreseoU,  Avikor  tf  "  Ferdinand  and  ItahOla.**  "  The  plan  of  the  work  is  verv  Jiidirinfm. ...  It  will 
,iat  the  reader  in  tlie  proper  point  of  view  for  surveying  the  whole  ground  over  which  he  Is  trnvt'lling. .  .  .  Hurh 
readers  cannot  fail  to  prtifit  largely  by  the  labors  of  the  critic  who  has  tlie  talent  and  taste  to  separate  what  is  really 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  their  study  bom  what  is  superfluous." 

**  I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mi.  Preecott." — Edward  Everett 

**  It  will  be  a  useful  and  popular  work,  indispensable  to  the  library  of  a  student  of  English  literature.^  —  Framett 
Woffland, 

**  We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  work,  and  more  esperially  Its  rep«iblicsti(»n  in  this  cocii>> 
tiy  at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  a  great  number  of  readers." — M'vrtk  American  Review, 

^  This  is  the  moet  valuable  and  magnificent  contribution  tn  a  sound  popular  literature  that  this  century  has  broadit 
Ibrth.  It  fills  a  place  which  was  before  a  blank.  Without  it,  EngliKh  litrraturo,  to  alnuwt  all  of  our  ciMintrymen, 
educated  or  uneducated,  is  an  imperfect,  broken,  disjointed  masK.  Every  int4?lli(;ent  man,  <rv<:ry  tiii|iilring  mind, 
every  scholar,  felt  that  the  foundation  was  raiiwing.  Chambers's  Cyclopiedia  supplier  this  radiral  dcrerU  Jt  berins 
with  the  beginning:  and,  step  by  step,  giveM  to  every  fme,  who  hax  the  intcllr^rt  or  ta/<te  to  eiij^iy  it,  a  view  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  all  its  complete,  beautiful,  and  perwct  pniporti^ms."  —  Onendaffa  De/noeratf  JV*.  Y, 

**  We  hope  that  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  an  early  opportunftv  to  obtain  a  work  wi  w**!!  mlrulafMl  to  im- 
part luefol  knowledge,  with  the  pleosuren  and  omaments  of  thf  Kngli!<h  clat-.^lrH.  Tim  work  will  ninUmliU-^Uy  find 
a  place  in  our  district  and  other  public  libraries ;  yet  it  should  bo  Uie  '  vode  mecum '  of  every  Kiiohr."  —  TeacJure* 
JidvoeaUf  Syraauej  JV^  F. 

**  The  design  has  been  well  executed  by  the  selertifm  ami  r/>nrentration  <if  m>mtt  of  the  bewt  prf*diirtJons  <tf  Kng* 
li«h  intellect,  from  the  eariiest  Angk>-Haxrin  wriv-r»  down  t/»  ilttiMt  of  fh«;  (irf*4-nt  day.  No  one  can  give  a  gla<ir^  tf 
the  work  without  being  struck  with  its  beauty  and  clieapnesn."  —  IhaUtn  (Jouriir, 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  thing  we  can  say  wrmld  favor  thi«  d'vign.    'VUti  «'l<'fan/-e  of  the  nx^riiiinn  ttMtn  the 
eye  with  beauty,  and  the  wh(Ae  in  united  to  ntint!  and  elrv»f«;  lh«;  l;ii«it#-.    And  we  might  a>k,  Who  ran  f^il  t/>  fju 
tack  to  its  beginning,  and  trace  his  mocbet  tongue  fff^n  if«  rij«l«  litfnnry  U»  its  iireseiit  maturity,  eUgance,  Ind  ricb 
oesB  ?  "  —  Cknstiam  JU'irrvr^  Portland. 


**Tbts  CyckipsNlia  if  executed  with  great  lld*Uty  and  UtrU    We  trtum  nn  work  whirn  we  on  reo  rnmend 
highly."  — A'mTs  Satmrdaf  OauUe,  Pkila, 

**  It  is  a  food  seWtJ««n  from  the  mtMt  rrtu^wni^  Knti\»h  wrK^w,  sod  li*«  b»*ti  fl'ly  ttft-riiit-.'i  a*  "  tf  «A/7«  EngtitH 
library  fated  down  inta  one  ek^ap  htHtk.**  '/')«*  lUfUtu  fAiiUrtt  t^.iuUitt^m  tit-aUit**  wifli  '  It^i'fffi'-**,  •■ograved  ytttr^iia 
bwiiS  given,  over  and  above  the  iilti*trati'«rf«  of  Uie  Kogli^li  #/(/y  **      /^.  y,  Ctmtmtriitd  JlUbtrUitr. 

"  Welcome !  more  ttian  welcome !  It  was  our  j^^mX  Uffiftt.m  Maut  in*mtlt9  sgo  Ui  i*AMln  a  %\»tirts  ai  i hi^  w/<rk,  Vbi 
we  have  ever  since  lof^ked  with  eame^tneM  ita  iu  »[,\i*4i*ii»  a  lo  *»»  Autti  ru  an  ftWihfti.**  —  Jftw  Y»rk  H/card/r, 

**  The  industry,  learning,  and  ability  of  Mr.  i:).»tu\i*f0  utn  mtitutiHt*  Uh  iI««  trum'.Xt^M  *4  iim  w</fk,  and  we  «m»> 
aiettd  it  to  every  man  of  taste  and  lecten  as  w/rthy  of  \,i»  jMir-/<««gA/'      /^/«;  fvfk  *ih**nser. 

**This  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  FjiinhtitsU  tjiitii>^t.  k„i\  i»$v^h\y  ittij»tcttim  a  9^^Uttfat  of  tyfs>ffnfphy  tad  «»• 
grartng  of  whkli  we  may  be  proad." — Ladu*'  lOfH^aiivrg,  tut»tuH. 

'^Thi*  publicaty-<n  winnows  the  grain  inan  »n  ii.u  tihii.iiU*:  hi*mn  </f  Wrt^ry  thntt  itttA,  Sn  fit'*^  r*v»r4f  is  mtM 
veV/-me  U>  «Qch  a  iabrir^aving  age  as  tliat  iu  v^Ui'h  Wk  it.te.  tt'j  u.4u  '4  UMm  Uif.i*i-l  Utt  'A  (^>»Mre'iflg  a  w<4rk 
wlkkb  u  evidently  a  claMie." — Mamiitg  Htgnal^  CmctHtuAt. 

"■  It  <nnbrid>es  a  large  amooBt  of  hi-U'riiaJ  aiid  bi,^/kiA,.*iil  t****.  miui  Mnw«r*tm  mv/T*  ^Ke1t*Vy  t^un  May  fJibm 
■nfte  biji-k.  A  w.rlc  like  ihi*  car«rk'>t  fiul  Vi  fttus*:  tt,f,'t:i.:*tj  aui  ii,tn*rr>ihni  v,  titt:  ujut  '.i  M^rm  whilir,  U»  tue 
ckrdmarv  readier,  it  opev  a  snore  of  infi'-mutioo  whvU  f«*  w ..<  ij*  U  Uk*  <>  Ut  tJiAktu  irnu  *iiy  tAiMrt  muiirrju.     We  yf§m 

h  Mi^  ha  wideqr  cimjlaled  in  this  couxit/y,  axid  ej.itUihti*  mMt^iUtt,*  u,  «•<■  «*«h/yaik.«  uutu%  '»*t  ^-^  *A  a  " 

isc  tlw  UlBfMaiB  of  Ikeir  aaulMV  tobgue,  ajRd  ait  aa|aajoiM<i4(  tfriil/ iJU  <.i^ 

GOULD  ASD  USOJhH,  Fi;»u#imm    Bootoil 
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